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GENERAL NOTE 


ONE of my abiding memories of the days in the Nineties, when work under 
and with Rhys Davids became an essential part of my married life, was 
the foreground-presence of three interleaved volumes. These were Robert 
H. Childers’s Pali Dictionary (a copy bequeathed by him to my husband) 
and the Pali Text Society’s Journal for 1888, almost monopolized by an 
Index of Pali Names by the Swiss scholar Edward Müller-Hess. Daily 
those interleaved pages were becoming ever more filled, to say nothing 
of marginal additions, so keenly did Rhys Davids record as soon as it 
appeared the New—or shall I say, the Newly-risen from the Once-had- 
been. 

Even then the question of loyal collaborators in the new Dictionary 
and that of raising funds to print it were exercising energy and patience. 
The Names Dictionary, as less yet otherwise important, he consigned to 
a list of desirable publications worthy to be included in the programme 
of the Indian Texts Series, a subvention which he had persuaded 
Lord Curzon, at a Calcutta interview, to make. In that list, to give 
prior place to the works of other men, he gave it a place so low down 
that its publication could not come within his lifetime. Others would 
garner and arrange what he had reaped. 

I did not find the assigning of this an easy task. For a scholar in the 
best sense the work was not creative enough. For the analytical scholar 
its range was too scattered in space and time. And the scholar is a hopeful 
animal who will accept work he has neither time nor serious intention 
to take up without delay. Meanwhile I had to nurse impatience and wait. 

Then a keen and gifted student, once my pupil, consented to fill the 
breach. With Dr. Malalasekera, to undertake is to will to begin work 
there and then. And now, working as men-of-will work, in the leisure 
intervals of an educational appointment, with yet another large task on 
his shoulders—the Mahavamsa-Tika, published in 1935—unbaffled by a 
temporary breakdown through over-work, he has come as editor of the 
Names Dictionary to see land ahead. | 

He has naturally not rested content with the materials collected by 
Rhys Davids. That collecting came to an end with the end of an earth- 
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life in 1922. Since that date the Pali Text Society has published 28 
volumes of first editions of texts, and some 14 annotated translations. 
And this is to say nothing of other contributions made elsewise, referring 
to names associated with Buddhist history. Nor is there yet an end to 
all that. For yet a few years the collecting of addenda will be necessary. 
None the less the hour for the book's appearance is come, and I am 
happy to have been yet here to say so. 


C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 


PREFACE 


Dr. STEDE, the illustrious editor of the Pali Text Society's Pali-English 
Dictionary, having said, in his Afterword to that great work: “ It will be 
worth the trouble to explore more thoroughly that range of civilisation 
which lies enshrined in the Pali Canon," added in a footnote, “ In con- 
nection with this I may point out that one of the greatest needs of Pāli 
scholarship is a Dictionary of Names . . . the Name Dictionary will be 
an indispensable supplement to the Word Dictionary." That was in 
1925, when I was yet a student at the School of Oriental Studies, with the 
privilege of having Dr. Stede as one of my teachers. 

Somewhere in 1930 when, in the course of a letter to Dr. Stede, I casually 
inquired what progress had been made with the Names Dictionary, which 
(after the death of Rhys Davids), I knew he was keen to edit, he wrote 
back to say that owing to circumstances beyond the control of those 
most concerned, nothing further had been done since 1925, and that he had 
abandoned the idea of doing the work himself because he was far from 
being well and was very busy with his teaching at the School. He also 
indicated that there was much difficulty in getting someone else suitable 
to undertake the task. Thereupon I wrote to Mrs. Rhys Davids, as 
President of the Pàli Text Society, offering my services in the compilation 
of the Names Dictionary, if I could be of any possible use. She replied 
very promptly and most encouragingly. The publication of the Names 
Dictionary, she said, was not in the hands of the P.T.S.; the work was 
to be included in the Indian Text Series, issued under the ægis of the 
India Office in Whitehall. Now that her husband, by whom the Dictionary 
had been originally prepared, was no more, the choice of an Editor 
ultimately lay with the authorities of the India Office, though the P.T.S. 
would naturally have a large say in the matter. She would certainly 
recommend to the Council of India that the compilation be given over 
in my charge. 

There followed the usual inevitable delays, and it was not till July, 1931, 
that the India Office, in consultation with the Government of India, 
accepted Mrs. Rhys Davids' recommendation and asked me to undertake 
the work. Meanwhile Mrs. Rhys Davids had, with remarkable but 
characteristic generosity, sent me, of her own accord, her husband's copy 
of the P.T.S. Journal for 1888, containing Edward Müller's “ Index of 
Pali Proper Names," interleaved with numerous additional references 
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entered by Rhys Davids himself. I was, however, at the time deeply 
engrossed with my critical edition of the Mahavamsa Tika (since published 
by the P.T.S.) for the Ceylon Government, and was therefore not able to 
devote much attention to the Names Dictionary till 1933. 

The original suggestion was that I should limit my “sources to the 
Tripitaka, the fifth century Commentaries on the Pàli Canon, a few post- 
Pitakan works, published by the P.T.S., separately or in Journals, and the 
Milindapafha." I was “ not to compile a Lexicon, but to follow in general 
the method adopted by Müller in J.P.T.S., 1888, giving, only in the case 
of the more important names, short translations from a few specified 
references, the material to go into one not very bulky volume.” Mrs. Rhys 
Davids was confident that the work could be finished in a year. I took 
advantage of a visit I paid to Europe in 1932 to discuss these matters 
with Mrs. Rhys. Davids, Dr. Stede, Professor Turner, Dr. Barnett, 
Dr. Sylvan Lévi and other eminent Orientalists, and with the authorities 
of the India Office. As a result of these discussions the original scheme was 
considerably modified, and I was enabled to give myself greater freedom 
in the selection of sources and in following my own preferences in the 
treatment of the materials. 

When I came to examine the materials at my disposal I found that 
I had undertaken a truly stupendous task. Miller's plan, in general, was 
to give a name and a description of it, followed by a series of references— 
e.g., “ Yasa, son of Kakandaka; took a principal part at the Council of 
Vesali, C. xii. 1, 1 et seg., 2. 1 et seq.; Smp. 293, 312; Dpv. v. 23; Mah. 15-19, 
42." In his bibliography he indicated that he had indexed the Vinaya 
Pitaka, the Majjhima, Aüguttara and Samyutta Nikàyas, the Mahápari- 
nibbana and Samajfifiaphala Suttas of the Digha Nikaya, the Sutta Nipata, 
the Thera- and Theri-githa, Udàna, Buddhavamsa, Cariydpitaka, 
Dhammapada (text only), the Jataka, Puggalapafifiatti, the Mahivamsa 
and Dipavamsa and the Milindapafha, and, of the Commentaries, the 
first volume of the Sumangala-Vilasini, the portion of the Samantapasi- 
dik& quoted in Vol. III. of Oldenberg’s Vinaya, and a few extracts from 
the Paramatthadipani on the Udàna and Thera- and Theri-githa. I soon 
discovered, however, that except in the case of the Vinaya Pitaka and the 
Dipavamsa there were numerous and serious omissions. 

Rhys Davids, in his interleaved copy of Müller's Index, had inserted 
a very large number of fresh names and numerous additional references 
in the case of names already included by Müller. This lightened my task 
considerably, but not to the extent I should have desired. For it is a 
well-known fact that a scholar's collectanea, however carefully prepared, 
can be used, if at all, by another only after a great deal of trouble and 
with extreme caution. Everyone has his peculiar intentions and his 
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peculiar methods in the handling and arrangement of scientific materials. 
I found, for instance, that I could not verify numerous references because 
of the absence of a “key” to some of Rhys Davids’ abbreviations. Of 
the Indexes to the volumes published by the P.T.S. only those of the 
Anguttara, Samyutta and Majjhima Nikayas and the Sutta Nipáta 
Commentary were found to be at all adequate, but even in these cases 
I soon discovered that if I relied solely on the passages referred to in the 
Indexes, without knowing what went before in the context and what 
followed, I should miss a great deal of valuable information and run grave 
risk of inaccuracy. As a result of these considerations, I decided that 
the only safe course to adopt would be to go through the books myself 
and make my own indexes and notes. And this I did, except in the case 
of the Vinaya Pitaka, where I found Müller's Index unimpeachable. As 
regards the Commentaries, the indexes both of the P.T.S. volumes and 
those issued in the Simon Hewavitarne Bequest Series were quite un- 
satisfactory. It will be seen, therefore, that I hold myself entirely re- 
sponsible for the accuracy (or otherwise) of the references contained in this 
Dictionary. 

The work in its present form includes, besides other materials, informa- 
tion obtained from the whole of the Tipitaka and all the Commentaries 
thereon. It was my intention, at first, to index the Tikàs as well, but 
after reading through several of them I decided that the additional material 
to be gleaned from them would not be sufficient recompense for the trouble 
and inevitable delay involved. There was also the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactorily uniform editions of the Tikàs, in spite of the great attention 
apparently devoted to these texts in Burma. Among non-Canonical 
works, I have included, besides the Milindapafiha, the Mahavamsa, Dipa- 
vamsa, Mahábodhivamsa, Sàsanavamsa, Gandhavamsa, and the Sàsana- 
vamsadipa. I have also included the Cülavamsa, chiefly in order to 
complete the information contained in the Mahàvamsa, and the Maha- 
vamsa Tikà, because it contains valuable data regarding names occurring 
in the Mahivamsa. It was suggested, while the work had made consider- 
able progress, that I should not forget the many short volumes in P.T.S. 
Journals—e.g., the Jinacarita, Dathavamsa, etc. References to some of 
them are already given in the main body of the Dictionary, while others 
will be given in the Appendix, at the end of the second Volume. I have 
attempted to give the names of all Suttas and Jatakas and of Pali works 
of any literary importance written in India, Burma and Ceylon, prior to 
about 1700 a.c. With regard to these works it was not my intention to do 
more than merely mention their names; for further details concerning them 
reference should be made to Bode's Pali Literature of Burma and my Pali 
Literature of Ceylon, both published by the R.A.S. in their Prize Publica- 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


P.T.S. means published by the Pali Text Society. | 

SHB. means published in the Simon Hewavitarne Bequest Series (Colombo). 

A=Anguttara Nikàya, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

AA.=Manorathapirani, Anguttara Commentary, 2 vols. (S.H.B.). 

AbhS.— Abhidhammatthasangaha (P.T.S. Journal, 1884). 

Anàgat.— Ánàgatavamsa (P.T.S. Journal, EOEO): 

Ap.=Apadana, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

ApA. — Apadàna Commentary (S.H. B.). 

AvS.— Avadàna Sataka, ed. Speyer (Bibl. Buddhica). 

Barua: History of Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy (Calcutta). 

Beal: Romantic Legend of the Buddha (Kegan Paul). 

Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World (Kegan Paul). 

Bode: The Pali Literature of Burma (R.A.S.). 

Brethren— Psalms of the Brethren, by Mrs. Rhys Davids (P. T.S.). 

Bu.— Buddhavamsa (P.T.S.). 

BuA.— Buddhavamsa Commentary (S.H.B.). 

CAGI.=Cunningham’s Anct. Geography of India, ed. Majumdar 
(Calcutta). 

CNid.=Culla-Niddesa (P.T.S.). 

Codrington: Short History of Ceylon. 

Compendium — Compendium of Philosophy (P.T.8.). 

Cv.==Ciilavamsa, ed. Geiger, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Cv. Trs.— Cülavamsa, translated by Geiger, 2 vols. (P.T.8.). 

Cyp.—Cariyàpitaka (P.T.S.). 

CypA.=Cariyapitaka Commentary (S.H.B.). 

D.=Digha Nikaya, 3 vols. (P.T.S.). 

DA.=Sumangala Vilàsint, 3 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Dath=Dathavamsa (P.T.S. Journal, 1884). 

DhA.=Dhammapadatthakatha, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

DhS.=Dhammasanhgani (P.T.S.). 

DhSA.=Atthasalini (P.T.S.). 

Dial.= Dialogues of the Buddha, 3 vols. (Oxford). 

Dpv.=Dipavamsa, ed. Oldenberg (Williams and Norgate). 

Dvy.=Divyavadana, ed. Cowell and Neill (Cambridge). 

Ep. Zey.— Epigraphia Zeylanica (Oxford). 

ERE.— Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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Giles: Travels of Fa Hsien (Cambridge). 

GS.=Gradual Sayings, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Gv.=Gandhavamsa (P.T.S. Journal, 1886). 

I.H.Q.—Indian Historical Quarterly (Calcutta). 

Ind. Ant.=Indian Antiquary. 

Itv.=Itivuttaka (P.T.S.). 

ItvA.—Itivuttaka Commentary (P.T.8.). 

J.=Jataka, ed. Fausboll, 5 vols. 

JA.= Journal Asiatique. 

J.P.T.S.=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

J.R.A.S.=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

KhpA.=Khuddakapatha Commentary (P.T.S.). 

KS.= Kindred Sayings, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Knv.— Kankhàvitarani (S. H.B.). 

Kvu.— Kathàvatthu (P.T.S.). 

Lal.—Lalita Vistara, ed. S. Lefmann. 

Law: Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist India. 

Law: Geography of Early Buddhism. 

M.— Majjhima Nikaya, 3 vols. (P.T.S.). 

MA.— Papafica Südani, Majjhima Commentary, 2 vols. (Aluvihàra Series, 
Colombo). 

Mby.— Mahabodhivamsa (P.T.S.). 

Mhv.— Mahàvamsa, ed. Geiger (P.T.S.). | 

Mhv. Trs.— Mahàvamsa Translation, by Geiger (P.T.S.). 

Mil.— Milindapaiiha, ed. Treckner (Williams and Norgate). 

MNid.— Maha Niddesa, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). | 

MNidA.— Mahà Niddesa Commentary (S.H.B.). 

MT.—Mahàvamsa Tika (P.T.S.). 

Mtu.— Mahavastu, ed. Senart, 3 vols. 

Netti.— Nettippakarana (P.T.S.). 

NidA. See MNidA. 

NPD.=P.T.S. Pali-English Dictionary. 

PHAI.= Political History of Anct. India, by Chavdhuri, 2nd ed. (Calcutta). 

P.L.C.=The Pali Literature of Ceylon, by Malalasekera (R.A.S.). 

PS.=Patisambhidamagga, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

PSA.=Patisambhidamagga Commentary (S.H.B.). 

Pug.=Puggalapaniiatti (P.T.S.). 

Pv.—Petavatthu (P.T.S.). 

PvA.=Petavatthu Commentary (P.T.S.). 

Ras.=Rasavahini, 2 vols. (Colombo). 

Rockhill: Life of the Buddha (Kegan Paul). 

S.=Samyutta Nikaya, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS xi 


SA.—Sàratthappakàasint, Samyutta Commentary. 

SadS.=Saddhammasangha (P.T.S. Journal, 1890). 

Sás.—Sásanavamsea (P.T.S.). 

Sisters= Psalms of the Sisters, by Mrs. Rhys Davids (P.T.S.). 

Sp.=Samantapasadika, 4 vols. (P.T.S.). 

SN.=Sutta Nipata (P.T.S.). 

SNA.—Sutta Nip&ta Commentary, 2 vols. (P.T.S.) 

Svd.—Sáàsanavamsadipa, by Vimalasàra Thera (Colombo, 1929). 

Thag.=Theragatha (P.T.S.). 

ThagA.=Theragitha Commentary, 2 vols. (S.H.B.). 

Thig.=Therigatha (P.T.S.). 

ThigA.—Therigàthà Commentary (P.T.S.). 

Thomas: The Life of Buddha (Kegan Paul). 

Ud.— Udàna (P.T.S.). 

UdA.— Udàna Commentary (P.T.S.). 

VibhA.=Sammoha-Vinodani, Vibhanga Commentary (P.T.S.). 

Vin.— Vinaya Pitaka, 5 vols, ed. Oldenberg (Williams and Norgate). 

Vsm.— Visuddhimagga, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

VT.— Vinaya Texts, trs. by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, 3 vols. (Sacred 
Books of the East). 

Vy.— Vimànavatthu (P.T.S.). 

Vv À.— Vimànavatthu Commentary (P.T.S.). 

ZDMG.— Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 


NOTE ON THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


AN effort has been made to avoid repetition as far as possible. Generally 
speaking, the information appearing under any particular word should 
not, therefore, be regarded as complete until reference has also been made 
to the words given in that article in Clarendon type. Reference should 
likewise be made to the Appendix given at the end of this Volume. 

The arrangement of words is purely alphabetieal—3;.e., according to 
the Pali alphabet. Cerebral | follows dental l. There is great dis- 
crepancy in the texts regarding the use of cerebrals, especially | and n. 
Thus, a word not appearing in its place under the cerebral letter may 
be found under the corresponding dental and vice versa. 

There has been a certain amount of unavoidable confusion in the arrange- 
ment of words beginning with the Pali equivalent for the prefix meaning 
“junior,” as opposed to Maha. Reference should be made under all 
three heads, Cilla, Cüla and Culla, before the search for a word is abandoned. 

There is also lack of uniformity in the texts regarding the use of the 
prefix Maha. Sometimes it is an integral part of the word, sometimes 
merely an honorific. It is necessary, therefore, to look—e.g., under both 
Sangharakkhita and Mahà^— before the list of possible Sangharakkhita's 
is exhausted. 

Potential trouble also lurks with regard to the hyphen. Generally 
speaking, the names of Jatakas and Suttas are given without a hyphen— 
e.g., Kapi Jataka, Kavi Sutta—and these words follow the usual order. 
Thus Kapi Sutta is given before Kapittha and Kavi Sutta before Kavittha- 
vana. When a word is hyphened, either because it is a true compound 
or merely for convenience, it is regarded as a single word. The presence 
or absence of a hyphen affects the order, and a certain amount of circum- 
spection is, therefore, requested in looking for compound names, or those 
that appear to be so. 

The regnal years given for the rulers of Ceylon are taken from the 
chronological table in Geiger’s Translation of the Culavamsa, Vol. IL, 
pp. ix-xv, and should be regarded as only provisional. A.C.— After Christ. 


DICTIONARY OF PALI PROPER NAMES 


* Na jirati " Sutta.—A series of questions asked by a deva and the 
Buddha's answers. The first question is, ““ What doth decay and what 
doth not?" The answer is that material shapes of mortals decay, 


but not their name.’ 
l 1 S.i. 43. 


* Na tumhà " Sutta.—The body is not yours nor is it any other's. 
It is brought about by actions in the past, etc. Thus does the Ariyan 
disciple comprehend the causal law.’ This sutta influenced Pitamalla 
Thera to join the Order.’ | 


1 S. ii. 64. ? MA. i. 190. 


“Na tumhàka" Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Khandha 


Samyutta.’ 
| 1 S. iii. 33-42. 


1. “ Na tumhakam " Sutta.—‘‘ None of the khandhas belong to you, 
therefore they should be put away. The putting of them away will 
be for your profit and welfare." 


1S. iii. 33-4. 


2. “Na tumhakam " Sutta.—“ The eye is not yours, nor objects, 
nor eye-consclousness—even so with the other senses. They should 
therefore be put away. Such putting away is for your profit and 


welfare."! 
1 S. iv. 81-2. 


“ Na dubbhiya " Sutta. —Sakka once made up his mind not to betray 
even his enemy. Soon after, Vepaeitti, discerning his thoughts, 
approached him. Sakka wished to take him prisoner, but Vepacitti 
undertook to show him no treachery.! 


1 S. i. 225. 


e 


“ Na santi" Sutta.—A set of verses spoken before the Buddha by 
a number of Satullapa devas on how to escape sense-desires. Mogha- 
II. 1 


2 | [ * Na hoti Tathagata” Sutta 
raja was present, and, by asking a question of the Buddha, he helped 
to clear away a possible misunderstanding.” 


18. i. 22 f.; SA. i. 50. 


“ Na hoti Tathagata " Sutta.—One of the many views existing in the 
world due to want of enlightenment.' 


! K. iii. 215. 


Nakànibilu.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.! 


1 Cy. Ixxvii. 75. 


1. Nakula.— Second of the five sons of King Pandu, the others being 
Ajjuna, Bhimasena, Yudhitthila and Sahadeva. All of them became 


husbands of Kanha (q.v.).! 
1 J. v. 424, 426. 


2. Nakula.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 139. 


3. Nakula.—One of the chief lay supporters of Atthadassi Buddha.!' 
! Bu. xv. 21]. 


4. Nakula.— Son of Nakulapità and Nakulamata, There is nothing 


further recorded of him.! 
1 SA. n. 181. 


Nakula Jàtaka (No. 165).—The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic in 
the Himalayas. Near his walk lived a mongoose and a snake who 
were always quarrelling. He preached to them the virtues of amity 
and dispelled their suspicions of each other. 

The story was related to two of Pasenadi’s officers, who were always 
quarrelling. For details see the Uraga Jataka (No. 154). The two 
noblemen are identified with the two animals.* 


1 J. ii. 52 ff. 


1. Nakula Sutta.—Records the incident of the grievous illness of 
Nakulapità, when his wife admonished him to be calm and collected, 
saying there was no reason to be fretful." 


! A. iii. 205. 
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2. Nakula Sutta.—Nakulamata visits the Buddha at Bhesakalávana. 
The Buddha tells her of eight qualities which will secure for à woman 
birth among the Manapakayika-devas.* 

1 A. iv. 208 f.; cp. ibid., 265 f. 


Nakulanagara,—A village in Ceylon, near Guttasala. When Gutta- 
sala was destroyed by bandits, an arahant theri, with a young nun, 
came to this village, and there she was seen by Thera Mahanaga of 
Kalavallimandapa, sitting at the foot of a tree. The thera offered her 
food, but she had no bowl, and the thera lent her his. We are told that, 
as a result, he never had trouble in obtaining alms.! 


1 DhSA. 298 f. 


Nakulanigama. —The village i in which lived Nakulà (3).* 
Y Bua. 163. 


Nakulapité and Nakulamata.— A man and his wife, householders of 
Sumsumaragiri in the Bhagga-country. When the Buddha visited the 
village and stayed at Bhesakalavana, they went to see him. They 
immediately fell at his feet, calling him “ son " and asking why he had 
been so long away. It is said that they had been the Bodhisatta’s 
parents for five hundred births and his near relations for many more. 
The Buddha preached to them and they became sotápannas. The 
Buddha visited their village once more when they were old. They 
entertained him, telling of their devotion to each other in this life 
and asking for a teaching which should keep them likewise together in 
after-life. The Buddha referred to this in the assembly of the Sangha, 
declaring them to be the most intimate companions (vissésika@) among 
his disciples.’ 

Once, when Nakulapità lay grievously ill, his wife noticed that he 
was fretful with anxiety. She assured him there was no need for 
anxiety on his part, either on behalf of her or his children. She spoke 
with such conviction that Nakulapità regained his composure of mind 
and grew well. Later he visited the Buddha and told him of this, and 
was congratulated by the Buddha on having such an excellent wife.? 

The Samyutta Nikàya! contains records of conversations between 
Nakulapità and the Buddha. Both husband and wife are mentioned 
in lists of eminent disciples.* 

! A. i. 26; ii. 61 f.; AA. i. 216 f., 246; a sermon preached to Nakulamata. 
ii. 514; SA. ii. 182. (See Nakula Sutta 2.) 

2 A. iii. 295 ff. t E.g., A. iii. 465; iv. 348. 

3 S. iii. 1 ff.; iv. 116; A. iv. 208 contains 
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It is said that? Nakulapita’s desire for eminence was first conceived 
in the time of Padamuttara Buddha. He was then a householder of 
Hamsavati, and was present at an assembly where the Buddha declared 
someone to be chief of the vissasckas. 


5 E.g., A. i. 216. 


Nakulapità Vagga.—The first chapter of the Khandha Samyutta.! 
1 S. iii. 1-21. 


1. Nakulapità Sutta.—-Nakulapità visits the Buddha at Bhesaka- 
làvana and asks for a teaching to comfort him since he is now old and 
always ailing. The Buddha advises him to train his mind. Naku- 
lapità then visits Sariputta and asks him to explain the Buddha’s 
teaching on this point. Sariputta explains in detail that training of 
the mind implies the getting rid of thoughts of self with regard to the 


khandhas.* 
/ 1 S. iii. 1 ff. 


2. Nakulapità Sutta.—Nakulapita visits the Buddha at Bhesaka- 
lavana and asks him why some beings are wholly set free in this very 
life, while others are not. This has to do with grasping, says the 
Buddha, and then proceeds to explain it.! 


1 S. iv. 107, 116. 


1. Nakulà.—The chief woman disciple of Sobhita Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. vii. 22; J. i. 35. 


2. Nakulà.— Chief of the lay women who supported Sobhita Buddha! 
1 Bu. vii. 23. 


3. Nakula.—Daughter of the setthi of Nakulanigama. She gave 
a meal of milk-rice to Sumedha Buddha just before his Enlightenment.’ 


1 BuA. 163. 


Nakkhatta Jataka (No. 49).— Two parties, having arranged a 
marriage, fix a day for it to take place. The bridegroom's party consult 
their family ascetic who, piqued at not having been asked before, 
declare that the chosen day is unlucky. The bride's family, after 
waiting a while, give their daughter to another. When the first bride- 
groom comes later to claim her, he is charged with lack of common 
courtesy and a wrangle ensues, which is settled by a wise man who 
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points out that all the trouble is due to the foolish habit of consulting 
stars. | | 

The story is related in reference to two parties of Sàvatthi whose 
plans are similarly thwarted by a naked ascetic. The characters in 
both stories are the same, says the Buddha.! 


1 J. i. 257 ff. 


1. Nakhasikhà Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. Even as the mighty 
earth is many times greater than the pinch of dust taken on the tip 
of one's finger-nail, so also is the Ill, destroyed by the Ariyan disciple 
of vision and understanding, greater than the Ill which remains un- 
destroyed.’ 

1 8. ii. 138. 


2. Nakhasikhà Sutta.—Simile the same as the above. Even so are 
the beings born elsewhere and not among humans greater by far than 


those born among humans.’ 
1 S. ii. 263. 


3. Nakhasikhà Sutta.—No material form, even as much as can be 
taken up on the tip of the finger-nail, is impermanent. It is the same 
with the other khandhas. Therefore is the holy life set forth for the 
utter destruction of suffering.’ 


1 S. iii. 147. 


4. Nakhasikhà Sutta. Same. as No. 1.! 
1 S. v. 459. 


Nakha-cetiya.—A holy shrine in Ceylon (at Anurádhapura ?). It is 
mentioned among places at which festivals were held by Kittisirira- 
jasiha. 

1 Cv. xcix. 38. 


Nagara.—The name of King Madda’s capital (?).! 
1 J. v. 310. 


Nagara Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks how, before his En- 
lightenment, he was worried by the existence of birth, old age, decay 
and death in the world, and how, gradually, he discovered the con- 
ditions that caused their coming-to-be and their cessation. There- 
upon knowledge arose in him and insight. Just as, when a man, faring 
through a forest, comes upon an ancient city and announces his 
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discovery to the king, who has the city restored, so did the Buddha 
see the ancient path traversed by the Enlightened Ones of the past 
and declare it to many, to devas and to men.! 


! S. ii. 104 ff. 


Nagaraka (v.l. Nangaraka).—A Sakyan township near Medatalumpa. 
From there Pasenadi, accompanied by Digha-Karayana, paid his last 
visit to the Buddha, as recorded in the Dhammacetiya Sutta.’ 

The Buddha evidently once stayed in Nagaraka, for in the Cüla- 
Sufifiatà Sutta,’ Ananda is reported as reminding the Buddha that once, 
while staying at Nagaraka, the Buddha had remarked that he lived 
“ with the Void a great deal." 


! M. ii. 118. 2 Ibid., iii. 104. 


Nagarakhanda.—A section of the Bhüridatta Jàtaka, dealing with 
the marriage of Samuddajà to Dhatarattha.* 


1 J. vi. 167. 


Nagaragalla.—4A village in Ceylon gifted by Mahinda I. for the main- 
tenance of a nunnery built by him.’ 


1 Cv, xlviii. 36. 


Nagarapavesana-khanda.—A section of the Bhiridatta Jataka, 
which deals with the capture of the Bodhisatta by Alambayana and his 
ultimate release by Sudassana and Aecimukhi,! 


1 J. vi. 197. 


Nagaravinda,—A brahmin village in Kosala where the Buddha once 
stayed during a tour and where he preached the Nagaravindeyya 


Sutta.! 
1 M. iii. 290. 


Nagaravindeyya Sutta.—Preached to the brahmins of Nagaravinda. 
One should honour and reverence only such Wanderers as have shed 
lust and hate and folly, have a tranquil heart, and walk in the paths 
of righteousness. Such Wanderers dwell in remote solitudes where 
there exists nothing which might excite their senses.! 


1 M. iii. 290 ff. 


Nagarüpama Sutta.—The seven defences and the four kinds of 
supplies which make a king's frontier fortress unassailable by enemies 
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and the corresponding qualities in a noble disciple which render him 


unassailable by Mara.’ 
1 A. iv. 106 ff. 


Nagga Vagga.—The third section of the Pacittiya in the Bhikkhuni 
Vibhanga.? 
m 1 Vin, iv. 278-88. 


Naggaji.—A king of Kasmira-Gandhàra, his capital being Takkasilà. 
One day, while sitting on the terrace of his palace, he saw à woman 
grinding perfume, wearing a jewelled bracelet on each hand. After 
a while, she put both bracelets on one hand and they started jingling. 
This set, the king thinking on the virtues of solitude, and he became 
a Pacceka Buddha. He joined Karandu, Dummukha and Nimi, who 
also became Pacceka Buddhas.’ 


! J. iii. 377, 381. 


Naggadipa.—An island where the children of Vijaya and of his com- 
panions landed on being expelled from Lala,’ 


1 Mhv. vi. 45; Dpv. ix. 13. 


Nangaraka.—See Nagaraka. 


Nahgalakula Thera.—An arahant. He was originally a very poor man. 
A monk of Jetavana, seeing him clad in a loin-cloth, carrying a plough 
on his shoulder, suggested to him that he should become a monk. He 
was ordained, and, at his teacher's suggestion, hung hisloin-cloth and 
plough on a tree near the monastery. He was called Nangalakula 
(ploughman) on account of his former calling. Whenever he felt 
discontented with monastic life, he would go to the tree and blame 
himself for his shamelessness in harbouring thoughts of returning to his 
former life. On being asked where he went, he would say “‘to my 
teacher." One day he became an arahant, and when asked why he 
no longer went to his teacher, he answered that the need was no more. 
This was reported to the Buddha, who praised the monk for his self- 
admonition.’ 

1 DhA. iv. 115-17. 


Nahgalisa Jàtaka (No. 123).—Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
teacher, and among his five hundred pupils was a very foolish but 
devoted youth, who had a knack of saying the wrong thing. Hoping 
to cure him, the Bodhisatta asked him to report anything which he saw. 
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One day the youth saw a snake, and on being asked by the Bodhisatta 
how it looked, he answered, “like the shaft of a plough” (nangalisa). 
The Bodhisatta thought the simile good, but when it was used again 
about an elephant, a sugar-cane, molasses and even curds and milk, 
he realized that the boy was hopeless. The story was told in reference 
to Làludayl who never made an appropriate remark. Làludàyi is 
identified with the youth.! 
1 J. i. 446 ff. 


Nahguttha Jataka (No. 144).—Once the Bodhisatta was born in a 
brahmin family in the North Country, and on the day of his birth 
his parents lit for him a sacrificial fire. When he grew up, family life 
having no attractions for him, he took the fire to a hermitage in the 
forest and there tended it. One day he was given a cow in lieu of fee, 
and, wishing to sacrifice it to the Lord of Fire, he left it by the fire and 
went to the village in search of salt. When he returned he found that 
thieves had eaten the cow, leaving only the hide and the tail. Disgusted 
that the Lord of Fire could not even guard his own possessions, he put 
out the fire and became a recluse. 

The story was related in reference to a question as to whether the 
Ajivikas—some of whom lived behind Jetavana—obtained any merit 
through the practice of their difficult penances.! 


! J. i. 493 ff. 


Naeca Jàtaka (No. 32).—When the world was yet young, a golden 
swan, who had been elected king of the birds, had a lovely daughter, 
and to her he promised the boon of being allowed to choose her own 
husband. When all the birds were assembled, she gazed on them, 
and, by reason of his beautiful colouring, chose the peacock. Over- 
joyed by his good fortune, the peacock spread his feathers and began 
to dance, thus exposing himself, and feeling no shame. The swan- 
king was so shocked by this lack of modesty that he gave his daughter 
to a young swan. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was charged before 
the Buddha with possessing too many clothes. On being questioned 
by the Buddha, he removed all his clothes and stood naked in the 
assembly. The people expressed disgust at his behaviour, and he 
became a layman. He is identified with the peacock of the story.’ 


' J. i. 206 ff. The story is sculptured in Bharhut; see Stipa of Bharhut. 
Pl. xxvii. (11). 
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Naeca Sutta.—Few are they who abstain from witnessing exhibitions 
of dancing and singing, more numerous they who do not.' 


1 S. v. 470. 


Najjüpama.—Ninety-four kappas ago there was five hundred kings 
. of this name, all previous births of Uppalahatthiya (Valliya) Thera.' 


v.l. Sabbüpasama. 
‘ 1 Api. 141; ThagA. i. 125. 


Natakuvera.—A musician of the king of Benares, whose queen was 
Kakati. For details see the Kakati Jataka.’ 

Natakuvera is identified with the discontented monk with reference 
to whom the Jataka was preached. 


1 J. iii. 91 ff.; v. 424. 


Natapubbaka.—The name given to two monks who were once mimes. 
Later, they joined the Order and became arahants.' 


1 DhA. iv. 224, 225. 


Natamdalha Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the - 


Jataka Commentary. 
1 J. ii. 139-64. 


** Natthi " Sutta.—A discussion on the annihilation views—elsewhere 
ascribed to Ajita Kesakambala (q.v.)—that there is no value in doing 
good, there are no holy men, etc. The Buddha explains that such 
views disappear when the Ariyan disciple gets rid of his doubts and 


becomes a sotápanna.' 
1 S. iii. 206 f. 


“ Natthi-putta-sama " Sutta.—Records a conversation between a 
deva and the Buddha. The deva mentions certain things considered 
as unique and the Buddha gives a different list.’ 


! S. i. 6. 


1. Nadi Sutta.—Just as a man who, when carried away by a moun- 
tain torrent, clings to grasses and reeds growing on the bank, which, 
however, break and he is destroyed, so does the man, who clings to 
various wrong beliefs—such as that the body is self—come by his 


undoing.' 
! S. iü. 137. 
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2. Nadi Sutta.—It is as impossible to persuade a monk, devoted to 
detachment, to return to the lower life, as it would be to make the 
eastward-flowing Ganges to flow westward.! 


1 S. v. 53; cp. iv. 191; v. 136, 300. 


NadlI-Kassapa.— Brother of Uruvela-Kassapa and one of the Tebha- 
tika-Jatilà. He received his name from living on the bank of the 
Nerafijara at the head of three hundred ascetics.! For his story see 
s.v. Uruvela-Kassapa. 


1 Thag. 340-44; ThagA. i. 434, ete. 


Nadibhandagama.—aA village in Rohana, mentioned in the campaigns 
of Parakkamabahu I. l 


1 Cv. lxxv. 104; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 55, n. 1. 


1. Nanda Thera.—Son of Suddhodana and Mahapajapati, and there- 
fore half-brother of the Buddha. On the third day of the Buddha's 
visit to Kapilavatthu, after the Enlightenment, the Buddha went to 
Nanda’s house, where festivities were in progress in honour of Nanda’s 
coronation and marriage to Janapadakalyani Nanda. The Buddha 
wished Nanda good fortune and handed him his bowl to be taken to 
the vihāra. Nanda, thereupon, accompanied the Buddha out of the 
palace. Janapadakalyani, seeing him go, asked him to return quickly. 
Once inside the vihara, however, the Buddha asked Nanda to become 
a monk, and he, unable to refuse the request, agreed with reluctance. 
But as the days passed he was tormented with thoughts of his beloved, 
and became very downcast and despondent, and his health suffered. 
The Buddha suggested that they should visit the Himalaya. On the 
way there, he showed Nanda the charred remains of a female monkey 
and asked him whether Janapadakalyàni were more beautiful than 
that. The answer was in the affirmative. The Buddha then took 
him to Távatimsa where Sakka, with his most beautiful nymphs, waited 
on them. . In answer to a question by the Buddha, Nanda admitted 
that these nymphs were far more attractive than Janapadakalyàni, 
and the Buddha promised him one as wife if he would live the monastic 
life. Nanda was all eagerness and readily agreed. On their return 
to Jetavana the Buddha related this story to the eighty chief disciples, 
and when they questioned Nanda, he felt greatly ashamed of his lust- 


1 He was only a few days younger | child to nurses and suckled the Buddha 
than the Buddha, and when the Buddha's | herself (AA. i. 186). 
mother died, Pajàpati gave her own | 
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fulness. Summoning all his courage, he strove hard and, in no long 
time, attained arahantship. He thereupon came to the Buddha and 
absolved him from his promise.” When the Buddha was told of 
Nanda’s arahantship by a devatà, he related the Sangamavacara 
Jataka (q.v.) to show how, in the past, too, Nanda had been quick to 
follow advice. He also related the story of Kappata (g.v.) and his 
donkey to show that it was not the first time that Nanda had been 
won to obedience by the lure of the female sex. The male donkey 
in the story was Nanda and the female donkey Janapadakalyani.® 
Nanda is identified with the sub-king (uparājā) in the Kurudhamma 
Jàtaka (q.v.). 

Later, on seeing how eminently Nanda was trained in self-control, 
the Buddha declared him chief among his disciples in that respect 
(indriyesu guttadvaranam). Nanda had aspired to this eminence in 
the time of Padumuttara Buddha. In the time of Atthadassi Buddha 
he was a tortoise in the river Vinatà, and, seeing the Buddha on the 
bank waiting to cross, he took him over to the other side on his back.* 
He is said to have been called Nanda because his birth brought joy to 
his kinsmen. The Apadàna! says he was of golden hue, as reward 
for a gift of a costly robe given by him to Padumuttara. One hundred 
thousand kappas ago he became king four times under the name of 
Cela. Sixty thousand kappas ago he was again king in four births, 
under the name of Upacela, Later, five thousand kappas ago, he was 
four times cakkavatti, and his name then, too, was Cela, 

Nanda was very beautiful, and was only four inches shorter than the 
Buddha. He once wore a robe made according to the dimensions of 
the Buddha's robe. Discovering this, the Buddha chided him for his 
presumption. The Anguttara Nikàya' contains a discourse in which 
the Buddha discusses Nanda’s claim to have achieved self-control 
in all things. 

He is probably to be identified with Taraniya Thera of the Apadana.° 


2 Thag. 157 f; J. i. 91; ii. 92 ff; Buddha, carrying a bright bowl. The 
Ud. iii. 2; DhA. i. 96-105; UdA. 168 ff.; | Buddha chided him, and Nanda thereupon 


SNA. 273 f. became a forest-dweller and a rag- 
8 DhA. i. 103 f. robeman. Buddhaghosa (SA. ii. 174) says 
t A. i, 25; AA. i. 174 f; ThagA. i. that Nanda dressed himself up in order 
276 ff. to evoke some comment from the Buddha 
5 i. 57. —either approval, so that he might dress 


$ Vin. iv. 173; perhaps this is another thus for the remainder of his life, or 
version of the story found at S. ii. 281. | censure, in which case he would put 
There, Nanda is said to have donned a | on rag robes and dwell in the forest. 
robe which was pressed on both sides, 7 A. iv. 166 f. 
painted his face, and gone to see the | * ji. 428; cp. ThagA. i. 277. 
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2. Nanda.—Called Nanda-māņava. One of the chief disciples of 
Bāvarī; he visited the Buddha. His conversation with the Buddha is 
recorded in the Nanda-mànavapuechà (q.v.). Later, he became an 
arahant.! 

1 SN. vs. 1007, 1124. 


3. Nanda.—Called Nanda-Gopalaka, He was a cowherd of Kosambi., 
One day he heard the Buddha preach to the monks, using as simile a 
log of wood—how, in certain circumstances, it finds its way direct to 
the sea—and how, similarly, a monk may reach nibbana. Nanda 
asked permission to join the Order. But the Buddha insisted that 
he should first return the cattle, for which he was responsible, to their 
owners. Nanda did so, and was then ordained, becoming an arahant 
soon after.’ | 

! S. iv. 181. 


4. Nanda Thera.—4An arahant. In the past he was once a hunter, 
and, while wandering in the forest, he saw a Pacceka Buddha named 
Anuruddha. He built for the Buddha a hut thatched with lotus- 
flowers, and, having listened to the Buddha's preaching, became a 
monk. Soon after he fell ill, died, and was born in Tusita, He 
possessed the power of travelling through the air and of walking over 
the sea. In this birth he visited the Buddha and questioned him 
regarding the “further shore." At the end of the conversation he 
became an arahant.' 

He is probably identical with No. 3 above.? 


! Ap. ii. 350 f. | correspond with Nanda Thera's questions 


? See DA. i. 122, where Nanda-Gopàla- | about the “ further shore." 


ka's questions are given; these seem to | 


5. Nanda.—A herdsman of Anathapindika, living in Sávatthi, He 
was rich and tended the king’s cattle as well. He often went to 
Anàthapindika's house with gifts, and there he saw and heard the 
Buddha. He invited the Buddha to his house, but his invitation was 
not accepted for some time, until his wisdom should be ripe. But at 
last the Buddha paid him a visit, lasting seven days, and Nanda enter- 
tained him and his monks with the choicest foods. On the seventh 
day the Buddha preached to him and he became a sotápanna. He 
accompanied the Buddha part of the way back to the vihara, but, on 
his return journey, was killed by a hunter's arrow.’ 


1 DhA. i. 322 f. 
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6. Nanda-manava.—A former incarnation of Subhüti Thera (4.v.) 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He was a mahasala-brahmin 
of Hamsavati, and later became an ascetic at the head of forty-four 
thousand Jatilas. After thirty thousand years, Padumuttara visited 
him in the forest, and, later, ten thousand of his followers joined the 
Buddha. Nanda provided them all with seats made of heavenly 
flowers, the Buddha’s being one league in height. Nanda stood by the 
Buddha for seven days, holding an umbrella made of flowers. Nanda 
and the rest of his disciples joined the Order, and all except Nanda 
became arahants, he being born in the Brahma-world after death. 
Later, for five hundred births he was a forest-dweller living alone on 
Mount Nisabha in Himavà. He was king of the devas for eighty 
births. He evidently belonged to the Kosiya-gotta.? 


1 Ap. i. 67; ThagA. i. 17 £.; AA. i. 124 f. 2 Ap. i. 67. 


7. Nanda.—A disciple of a Pacceka Buddha named Sabbàbhibhü. 
The Bodhisatta was then a drunkard, named Munāli, and abused Nanda. 
It was a result of this that Cifieà slandered the Buddha (Gotama). 


1 Ap. i. 299; UdA. 264. 


8. Nanda,—A devaputta who visited the Buddha and had a con- 
versation with him.* 
! S. i. 62. 


9. Nanda.—One of the three palaces occupied by Vipassi Buddha 
in his last lay-life.' 
! Bu. xx. 24. 


10. Nanda.—One of the chief lay supporters of Sikhi Buddha.’ 
v.l. Canda. 
! BuA. 204. 


11. Nanda.— King of Benares, a former birth of Maha Kassapa. 
He belonged to a poor family, but, owing to his merit in having covered 
Kassapa Buddha's cetiya with a golden coverlet, he came to be crowned 
king of Benares. He had a kapparukkha, which provided him and his 
subjects with divine robes. With the help of his queen—who became 
Bhaddakapilà in this life—he held a great almsgiving to five hundred 
Pacceka Buddhas, led by Mahapaduma, and entertained them up to 
the time of their death. Nanda was away, quelling a frontier rebellion, 
at the time of their death. On his return, he gave over his kingdom 
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to his eldest son and became an ascetic.  Nanda's wealth was pro- 
verbial.? 

! Ap. ii. 582; ThagA. ii. 139 ff.; SA. | once given his shawl to a Pacceka Buddha 
ii. 140 f.; the story is also found at PvA. | for a robe; see also ThigA. 72. 


73 ff.; there it is said that Nanda was ? E.g., Pv. ii. 1 (vs. 16), iii. 2 (vs. 
granted divine clothes because he had | 16). 


12. Nanda.—One of the chief lay supporters of Mangala Buddha. 


1 Bu. xxii. 25. 


13. Nanda.—Generally known as Nanda Vaecha. Mentioned in a 
list of well-known leaders of the Ajivakas. They were declared by 
Purana Kassapa, in his classification of the chalabhyatas, to be parama- 
sukkübhijütas. There seems to be some uncertainty as to Nanda’s 
name. The list in which the name occurs runs as follows: Nanda 
Vaccho, Kiso Sankieco, Makkhali Gosalo. The Sutta Nipàta Com- 
mentary” seems to treat Nanda and Vaccha as two distinct persons. 
The Majjhima Commentary,’ however, says that Nanda was his 
personal name and Vaccha that of his gotta. 

The austerities practised by Nanda Vaccha are detailed in the Maha 
Saceaka Sutta.* Elsewhere’ the Buddha is reported as saying that 
though the Ajivakas had existed for a long time, they had only pro- 
duced three distinguished leaders: Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sankicca and 
Makkhali Gosala. 

1 A. iii. 384; DA. i. 162; SNA. i. 372, | ? SNA. i. 372. 

* ete.; but see MA. ii. 632, where they rank 3 MA. i. 463; see also M. i. 524. 


lower than the Ajivakas, who are there M. i. 238. 
considered as the parama-sukkabhijatas. Ibid., 524. 


14. Nanda.—A slave, born in this life as the co-resident of Sariputta. 
For his story see the Nanda Jataka. 


15. Nanda.—A brahmin of Takkasilà, learned in the Vedas, who 
supported his parents. He related four verses to Jayaddisa, seated 
on a throne, and earned four thousand pieces of money. For details 
see the Jayaddisa Jātaka.! 

This is evidently the same story as that related in the Maha Sutasoma 
Jàtaka. There Nanda is said to have learnt the stanzas from Kassapa 
Buddha, and to have come expressly to Indapatta in order to teach them 
to Sutasoma. Nanda is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. v. 23 ff. | 3 Ibid., 511. For details see Maha 
à J. v. 476 f., 483. | | Sutasoma Játaka. 
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16. Nanda.—Called Nandakumàra. A  brahmin ascetic, brother 
of the Bodhisatta in his birth as Sona, Nanda is identified with 
Ananda. For details see Sona-Nanda Jātaka.! 


1 J. v. 312 ff. 


17. Nanda,—A brahmin, mentioned in the Milindapafiha" as having 
been swallowed up by the earth for having insulted the Buddha and 
his disciples. 

! p. 101. This probably refers to the | by MA. ii. 814, where Uppalavanna’s 


brahmin Ananda (q.v. who raped Up- | seducer is called Nanda-mánavaka. 
palavannà (DhA. ii. 49); this is confirmed 


. 18. Nanda,—See Nandopananda. 


19. Nanda Kumaputta Thera.—He was born in Velukanda in 
Avanti and his mother was Kuma, Having heard Sariputta preach, 
he entered the Order, visiting the Buddha later. From the Buddha 
he obtained a formula of meditation and became an arahant. He 
had a friend named Sudanta (also called Vasula) who, too, became an 
arahant.” In the time of Vipassi Buddha, Nanda was an ascetic, and, 
having seen the Buddha in the royal park at Bandhumati, gave him 
oil to massage his feet. He is probably to be identified with Abbhafi- 
janadayaka of the Apadàna.? 


1 Thag. vs. 36; ThagA. i. 100. 2 [bid., 101. * Ap. ii. 456. 


20. Nanda.—Nine kings, called the Nava-Nandà, reigned in India 
after the dynasty of Kalasoka and his sons.' The first of the Nava- 
Nanda was a bandit who captured the throne. Their names are given 
in the Mahabodhivamsa’ as follows: Uggasena-Nanda, Panduka-Nanda, 
Pandugati-Nanda, Bhitapala-Nanda, Ratthapàla-Nanda, Govisanaka- 
Nanda, Dasasiddhaka-Nanda, Kevatta-Nanda and Dhana-Nanda. 
The last was killed by Candagutta with the help of Canakka, and his 
throne was seized. The nine Nandas together reigned for twenty-two 


years. 
1 Mhv. v. 15. ? p. 98; for details see MT. 177-9. 


21. Nanda.—There were once two butchers named Nanda. One day 
they killed a cow, and the younger asked that he might take the head 
and the tail as he had many children. The elder refused and was killed 
by the other. But the murderer had no peace of mind thereafter, 
and, on his death, was born in hell.’ 


1 ItvA. 82; also AA. i. 295; but here the names are not mentioned. 
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22. Nanda.—A distinguished monk in the time of Parakkamabahu I. 
He lived in the Selantara monastery, and was appointed Head of the 
three fraternities in Rohapa.! 


1 Cv. lxxviii. 10. 


29. Nanda.—A butcher who killed cattle for fifty years. One day, 
having no meat, he cut off the tongue of a living ox, fried it and started 
eating it. His own tongue fell on to his plate. He died in great 
= agony and was born in hell.' 

1 MA. ii. 814. 


24. Nanda.— The Isigili Sutta mentions four Pacceka Buddhas of 
this name.! 
l 1 M. iii. 70. 


25. Nanda.—See s.v. Nandaka. 


Nanda Jātaka (No. 39).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a squire, 
and he had as friend another squire who was old and whose young wife 
bore him a son. In order that the son might not be deprived of his 
wealth, the old squire took his slave Nanda into his confidence and 
buried the money, charging Nanda to deliver it to his son after his 
death. The old man died and, at his mother’s suggestion, the son 
asked Nanda to show him where the wealth was buried. Nanda took 
him to the place in the forest, but as soon as he started digging, the 
thought of being able to get the money for himself so elated him that 
he started abusing his master. The young man pretended not to 
hear, and said they would go some other time. Several times the 
same thing happened, and at last the son decided to consult his 
father’s friend, the Bodhisatta. The latter told him to note where 
Nanda started digging, and then to dig there himself and so get the 
treasure. This he did and found the money, which he made Nanda 
carry home. 

The story was related in reference to a co-resident of Sariputta, He 
was by nature very modest, but when he went on tour the attentions 
he received made him proud and insolent. He is identified with Nanda 
of the Jataka.* 

1 J. i. 224 ff. 


Nanda Vagga.—The third chapter of the Udàna.! 
! Ud. 21-33. 
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1. Nanda Sutta.—Nanda-devaputta visits the Buddha and recites 
a stanza to the effect that men should acquire merit in order to obtain 
bliss. The Buddha tells him that men should rather aspire to final 


peace.” 
1 S. i. 62; cp. S. i. 2, where the same verses are given. 


2. Nanda Sutta.—Records the incident of the chiding of Nanda 
Thera (see Nanda n by the Buddha for wearing attractive robes and 


painting his eyes.' 
! S. ii. 281. 


3. Nanda Sutta.— The Buddha relates how Nanda Thera is eminent 
in his restraint of the senses, his moderation in food, his wakefulness 


and his mindfulness.” 
1 A. iv. 166 ff. 


1. Nandaka (v.l. Nanda) Thera.—A householder of Savatthi. Having 
entered the Order after hearing a sermon of the Buddha, he developed 
insight and soon attained arahantship. Once, at the Buddha’s 
request, he preached a sermon to the nuns; on the first day they became 
sotapannas, and, on the second, five hundred of them attained arahant- 
ship. From that time the Buddha declared him foremost among 
exhorters of the nuns.” The Theragdtha* contains several verses uttered 
by him to a woman to whom he was once married. She met him 
begging alms in Savatthi and smiled to him with sinful heart. 

His aspiration after eminence was formed in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha, when he heard a disciple of that Buddha declared foremost 
among exhorters of nuns. He offered the Buddha a very costly robe 
and illuminated his bodhi-tree. In the time of Kakusandha Buddha 
he was a karavika-bird and delighted the Buddha with his song. Later, 
he was a peacock, and sang three times daily at the BUDE of a Pacceka 


Buddha’s cell.* 


! The Apadana (ii. 499) sayshe belonged | of his colleagues who might suggest 


to a rich clan of merchants and that 
he entered the Order at the ceremony 
of dedication of Jetavana. 

? A. i. 25. The sermon he preached 
is known as the Nandakovàda Sutta 
(q.v.). The Anguttara Commentary (i. 
173) says that the nuns were Sakyan 


maidens who had entered the Order with | 


Pajipati. At first Nandaka was reluct- 
ant to preach to them, they having 
been his wives in a previous birth when | 


he was king, and he feared the calumny | 
1I. 


that he wished to see his former com- 
panions. He, therefore, sent another 
monk in his place; but the Buddha, know- 
ing that only Nanda's preaching would 
effect the nuns' release, insisted on his 


going. 
? vs. 279-82. 
* ThagA. i. 384 f. The Apadana 


| verses given in this context differ from 


those given in the Apadana itself (ii 
499 f.). 
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The Anguttara Nikaya attributes two discourses to Nandaka. The 
first was preached at the Migáramátupasáda and takes the form of a 
discussion with Salha, Migara’s grandson, and Rohana, Pekkhuniya’s 
grandson—on greed, covetousness, malice and delusion, and the benefits 
following their destruction. The second discourse is a sermon addressed 
to the monks at the waiting-hall at Jetavana. It is said that the > 
Buddha was attracted to the spot by the sound of Nandaka’s preaching, 
and, finding the door locked, stood for a long time outside, listening.* 
When his back began to ache he knocked at the door, and, having 
entered, told Nandaka that he had been waiting until the end of his 
discourse to speak to him. Nandaka expressed his regret that he 
should have kept the Buddha waiting and pleaded ignorance of his 
presence. The Buddha, conscious of Nandaka’s remorse, went on to 
praise his sermon, and said that the preaching of such sermons was 
the duty of all pious monks. When the Buddha left, Nandaka resumed 
his sermon, and told his audience of the five results of listening to the 
Dhamma in due season. 

The Majjhima Commentary’ states that Nandaka was once the leader 
of a guild of five hundred slaves of Benares and that Pajapati Gotami 
was his wife. One day, while fetching water, his wife noticed five 
hundred Pacceka Buddhas enter the city, and, on her return, she 
witnessed their departure. On enquiry, she learnt that they had applied 
to a merchant for lodgings for the rainy season, but that he had been 
unable to help. She undertook the care of them and, having enlisted 
the support of all her companions and their husbands, she and her 
husband ministered to the Pacceka Buddhas. As a result, they were 
born together as man and wife for many births, as were their helpers. 
In one birth Nandaka was king, and all the women became his wives. 
In this birth, the women were born as Pajapati’s companions, and they 


left the world in her company. To them was the Nandakovada Sutta 
preached. 


5 A.i. 193 f. See s.v., Salha. watches of the night says the Commen- 
* A. iv. 358 ff.; throughout the three | tary (AA. ii. 794; also MA. i. 348). 
| 7 ii. 1019. 


2. Nandaka Thera.—4A householder of Campa and younger brother 
of Bharata Thera. When these two heard that Sona Kolivisa 
had left the world—and he so delicate—they too renounced 
household life. Bharata soon acquired sixfold abhiññā, and, wishing 
to help Nandaka, came to him and discoursed on insight. A caravan 
passed by, and an ox, unable to pull his cart through a boggy place, 
fell down. The caravan leader had him released and fed with grass 
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and water. He was then able to pull the cart out. Bharata drew 
Nandaka's attention to the incident, and the latter, making that his 
subject of meditation, soon attained arahantship.' 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha, Nandaka was a woodsman, and one day, 
while wandering about, he saw the Buddha's cloistered walk. Pleased 
with its appearance, he scattered sand over it.” 


1 Thag. 173 f.; ThagA. i. 299 f. * Ap. ii. 418. 


3. Nandaka.—A yakkha. One day, while travelling through the air 
with his friend, he saw Sariputta sitting in samadhi, his head newly 
shaved. Ignoring his friend's warning, Nandaka knocked Sàriputta 
on the head; the former immediately fell down, his body aflame, and 
was swallowed up in hell.’ 

! MA. ii. 814; Mil. 100; the incident | blow was hard enough to kill an elephant 
is related at Ud. iv. 4 (UdA. 244 ff) | seven or eight cubits high or shatter a 


and referred to in ThagA. ii. 116, but | rock. Sáriputta was outside Kapota- 
the yakkha's name is not given. The | Kandarà, Moggallàna being near by. 


4. Nandaka.—A minister of the Liechavis. See Nandaka Sutta (2). 


5. Nandaka.—General of Pingala, king of Surattha, who reigned some 
two hundred years after the Buddha’s death. Nandaka was a Nihilist, 
and, after death, was born as a vemanikapeta in the Vindhyà forest. 
His daughter, Uttara, was a pious woman, and gave alms in his name 
toan arahant monk. Thereupon Nandaka attained celestial happiness. 
Wishing to liberate Pingala from his Nihilist views, Nandaka waited 
for him on his return from a conference with Dhammasoka, and, having 
led the king to his abode, ministered to him. Then, revealing his 
identity, Nandaka advised the king to follow the Buddha’s teaching.’ 


1 Pv. iv. 3; PvA. 244 ff. 


1. Nandaka Sutta.—Records the incident of the Buddha listening 
to the preaching of Nandaka and the continuation of Nandaka's ser- 


mon. See Nandaka (1). 
1 A. iv. 358 ff. 


2. Nandaka (or Liechavi) Sutta.—Nandaka, minister of the Licehavis, 
visits the Buddha at the Kütagárasalà in Vesali. The Buddha tells 
him that the Ariyan disciple, possessed of unwavering loyalty to the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and having Ariyan virtues, 
is assured of enlightenment and happiness. During the conversation, 
a man comes to tell Nandaka that his bath is ready. Nandaka sends 
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him away, saying that the inner Wisin rsiQ yay to the Buddha— 
is far more important.' 
! S. v. 389. 


Nandakovada Sutta.—Preached at the Rajakaérama, at the Buddha’s 
special request, by Nandaka (q.v.), to five hundred nuns led by Pajapati. 
The first part of the sermon is a catechism, the second is more explana- 
tory, and contains various similes illustrating the impermanence of the 
senses and of sense-objects. The sermon ends with the seven boj- 
ghangas. After the sermon the nuns visit the Buddha who, seeing that 
their minds are not quite ripe, asks Nandaka to repeat the sermon to 
them the next day. Nandaka does so, and their enlightenment is 
assured. 


> M. iii. 270 ff.; cf. J. ii. 392, where it says the nuns became arahants at the 
conclusion of the sermon. 


Nandagopa.—A serving-woman of Devagabbhà. Her husband was 
Andhakavenhu. She bore ten daughters, their births coinciding with 
those of ten sons to Devagabbhà, and exchanged her daughters for the 
latter's sons. These, because they were Aao pren by her husband, 
came to be known as Andhavenhudasaputta.* 


1 J. iv. 79 ff. 


“ Nandati " Sutta.—A deva visits the Buddha and tells him of various 
sources of gladness—children, cattle and sense-pleasures. The Buddha 
replies that these are really all sources of sorrow.’ 


1 S. i. 6; cp. ibid., 107. 


Nandatissarama.—A monastery in Ceylon built by Kanitthatissa.' 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 14. 


Nandana.—A devaputta who visited the Buddha at Sávatthi and 
asked him questions regarding virtue, wisdom, etc. The Buddha 
answered them, and he went away satisfied.! 


1 S. i. 52. 


Nandana Vagga.—The second chapter of the Devatà Samyutta.! 
1 S. i. 5-13. 


1. Nandana Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks at Jetavana how 
once à deva, surrounded by celestial sensuous enjoyments in Nanda- 
navana, declared that no one, who had not seen the Nandana-grove, 
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understood real bliss. But another deva, standing by, reminded him 
that all saints had declared such enjoyments to be vain and im- 
permanent.’ 

1 S. i. 5. 


2. Nandana Sutta.— Records the conversation between the deva- 
putta Nandana and the Buddha.’ 


1 S. i. 62. 


3. Nandana Sutta.—Same as '*Nandati" Sutta (g.v.), except that 
here it is Mara who utters the first verse.’ 


18. i. 107. 


Nandana-parivena.—A monastery built in Devanagara by Virabahu, 
nephew of Parakkamabahu II.' 


1 Cy, Ixxxiii. 50. 


Nandana-pokkharani.—A lake of great splendour in Nandanavana, 
having one hundred bathing-places and one thousand inlets, and 
covered with the five kinds of lotus.' 


1 J. ii. 189; cp. Nandá-pokkharani. Elsewhere (e.g., J. vi. 333) it is called Nandana- 
vana-pokkharani. 


1. Nandanavana.— The chief of the parks in Tavatimsa, where the 
inhabitants of Tàvatimsa, headed by Indra, go for their amusement.’ 
Cakkavatti-kings are born in Tavatimsa after death and spend their 
time in Nandanavana.” It is said? that there is a Nandanavana in 
each deva-world. The devas go there just before their death and 
disappear in the midst of their revels. Thus, the Bodhisatta went to 
Nandanavana in the Tusita-world before his “ descent " into Mahá- 
maya’s womb. In Nandanavana is a lake called Nandana (q.v.),° 
and evidently also a palace called Ekapundarikavimana.! Nandana- 
vana was so called because it awoke delight in the hearts of all who 
visited it.” Sometimes ascetics, like Narada,” possessed of great iddhi- 
power, would spend their siesta in the shadow of the grove. 


1 E.g., DhA. ii. 266; A. iii. 40; J. vi. | 4 J.i. 50; see also J. vi. 144. 
240; VvA. 7, 34, 61, etc.; PvA. 173, 176, | 5 J. ii. 189. 
177, etc.; Mtu. i. 32, etc. * MT. 568. 

? S. v. 342. | ? J. v. 158. 

3 E.g., J. i. 49. NE 8 Ibid., 392. 


2. Nandanavana.—A park in Anuradhapura between the Mahá- 
meghavana and the southern wall of the city. Mahinda preached there, 
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to the assembled populace, the Balapandita Sutta, the day after his 
arrival in Ánurüdhapura. Later, on successive days, he preached the 
Asivisipama, the Anamatagga, the Khajjaniya, the Gomayapindi and 
the Dhammaeakkappavattana Suttas. On the occasions of the preaching 
of these various suttas, thousands of people attained to various fruits 
of the Path, and, because the park was the first centre from which 
Mahinda radiated a knowledge of the Buddha’s teaching, it came to be 
called the Jotivana, by which name it was known later.' 


1 Mhv. xv. 1, 4, 176, 178, 186, 195, 197, 199, 202; Dpv. xiii. 11, 12, 14, 15; xiv. 12, 
17, 44, 46; Sp. i. 80-82. i 


3. Nandanavana.—A private park in Pulatthipura, laid out by Parak- 
kamabāhu I.' 


1 Cv. lxxiii. 97; Ixxix. 2. 


Nandanavimàna Vatthu.—A story of a man who looked after his parents 
and continued to do so after his marriage. He was later born in Tàva- 
timsa, where he was visited by Moggallàna.' 


1 Vv. vii. 2; Vv A. 300 f. 


Nandamanava-puccha,—The questions asked of the Buddha by 
Nandamànava, pupil of Bavari, and the Buddha’s replies thereto. It 
forms the seventh sutta of the Parayana Vagga' and is commented upon 
in the Cullaniddesa." 


1 SN. vs. 1077-83. 1 CNid. 20 ff. 


Nandamata.—See Uttara Nandamàtà and Velukantaki Nandamata. 


Nandamata Sutta.—Gives the story of the encounter between Velu- 
kantaki Nandamátà (q.v.) and Vessavana.* 


1 A. iv. 63 ff. 


Nandamala.— An eminent Buddhist monk of Burma in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. He took a prominent part in the Pàrupana- 
Ekamsika controversy and was appointed by the king Mahaédhammari- 
jadhiraja as Head of the Buddhist Sangha. He wrote the Sasana- 
suddhidipikà.' 

1 Bode: op. cit., 73. 


Nandamiilapabbhara.—A mountain cave in Gandhamadana. It is the 
residence of Pacceka Buddhas and has three caves: Suvannaguha, 
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Maniguha and Rajataguha. In front of the Maniguhà stands the Mafijü- 
.Saka-tree.!' The mountain is in the northern Himalayas.” 

1 SNA. i. 66; DhA. i. 226; J. ii. 195; etc. ? J. iv. 307. 


Nandaràjà and Nandarajadevi.—See Nanda (11). 


Nandarama.—One of the chief women supporters of Paduma Buddha.” 
1 Bu. ix. 23. 


Nandavaecha,—See Nanda (13). 


Nandavati.—A nun, sister of Thullanandà. Her other two sisters 
were Nandà and Sundarinandà. They were all married to the same 
brahmin and all left the world after his death.’ 


! Vin. iv. 211, 259. 


Nandasarathi.—Chief warrior of Elàra. He was killed by Velusumana.' 
1 MT. 315. 


Nandasena.—An Upaàsaka of a village near Savatthi. His wife, Nanda, 
was & wicked woman and, after death, became a peta. When she 
revealed herself to him Nandasena gave alms in her name, and she 
gained happiness.' 

1 Pv. ii. 4; PvA. 89 ff. 


1. Nandà.—Chief woman disciple of Dipankara Buddha.’ 
! Bu. ii. 214; J. i. 29. 


2. Nanda.—One of the four wives of Magha. When Magha and his 
friends built their hall, Nanda had a pond built in the grounds. As a 
result, she was reborn as the mate of Sakka, and the Nandapokkharani 
came into existence on account of her merit.’ 


1 J. i. 201 ff.; DhA. i. 269 f. 


3. Nandà.— Three daughters of the Bodhisatta in one of his births. 
For details see the Suvannahamsa Jataka. 


4. Nandà.—Daughter of Candakumara.' 
1 J. vi. 134. 
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5. Nandà.—4A nun, sister of Thullananda (g.v.). Her other two sisters 
were Nandavati and Sundarinandà.' 
1 Vin. iv. 211, 259. 


6. Nàndà Theri.—Declared by the Buddha' to be foremost among 
nuns in meditative power (jhày?nam). She was the daughter of Suddho- 
dana and Pajapati and was therefore sister of Nanda Thera. 

She is evidently to be identified with Sundarinanda (4.v.). 

There were three theris? of the name of Nanda who were ordained with 
Pajàpati: Nanda, sister of Nanda Thera (also evidently called Sunda- 
rinandà and sometimes Rüpanandà and even Janapadakalyaninanda),° 
Abhirüpànandà (daughter of Khema the Sakyan)* and Janapadakalyà- 
ninandà (evidently sometimes also called Rüpànanda)) The legends 
about them seem to have been confused from very early times. 


! A. i. 25. 2 SNA. i. 241. 4 See sw. 
3 E.g., AA. i. 198; and ThigA. 80. | 5 E.g., DhA. iii. 113 f. 


7. Nandà.—4A nun (evidently distinct from No. 6) mentioned as having 
died at Natika and having been reborn spontaneously in the Suddhavasa, 
there to pass away, never to return.' 

! D. ii. 91; S. v. 356 f. 


8. Nandà.—One of the chief women supporters of Kakusandha Buddha. 


1 Bu. xxiii. 22. 


9. Nandà.—Daughter of King Ananda of Hamsavati and half-sister 
of Padumuttara Buddha. She was a previous birth of Sakulà (Pakula) 


Theri (q.v.).” 
1 ThigA. 91, 92. 


10. Nanda Theri.—An arahant. Sister of King Kalasoka. She was 
instrumental in winning the king's support for the orthodox monks, 
when he was inclined to favour the heretics.*. 

! Mhv. iv. 38 ff.; probably the same as Dpv. xviii. 10. 


11. Nandà.—Wife of Nandasena (q.».). 


12. Nanda.—One of the palaces occupied by Paduma Buddha in his 


last lay life.’ 
! Bu. ix. 17. 


13. Nandà.—4A palace occupied by Sujata Buddha in his last lay life." 


1 Bu. xiii. 21. 
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14. Nanda.—Probably the name of a celestial female musician, 
attendant of Indra.' 
1 Vv. ii. 10; iv. 25; but see PvA. (372), note on p. 93 (l. 23). 


15. Nandà.—The collective name of the nine Nandas (see Nanda 20) 
who ruled after the ten sons of Kālāsoka.' 
1 Mhv. v. 15. 


Nandadevi.—Chief queen of Cülani-Brahmadatta, king of Pajfiedla. 
She is identified with Yasassikà.' 
1 J. vi. 434 ff., 478; for details see Mahàummagga Jataka. 


Nandapokkharani.—A lake, five hundred leagues in extent, in the 
Nandanavana in Tavatimsa, which arose there as the result of the merit 
of Nanda, wife of Magha.' v.l. Nandanapokkharani (q.v.). 

1 J. i. 204, 205; vi. 132, 232, 531; DhA. i. 275. 


Nandamilakagama.—aA village in Ceylon near Álisára, mentioned in 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I. There was a castle there captured 
by Mayageha.* 

1 Cv. lxx. 164. 


]. Nandáràma.—The pleasaunce in which Dipankara Buddha preached 
his first sermon. It was also the scene of his death.’ v.l. Sunandarama. 
1 Bu. ii. 212, 220. 


2. Nandáráma.—The place where Padumuttara Buddha died.’ 
1 Bu. xi. 31. 


3. Nandàráàma.—A pleasaunce in Sunandavati where Tissa Buddha 
died. v.l. Sunandarama. 
! Bu. xviii. 28; BuA. 192. 


Nandika.—A Damila chieftain of Nandigàma.!' 
1 Mhv. xxv. 14. 


Onda Vagga.—The sixteenth chapter of the Salayatana Sam- 


yutta,! 
1 S. iv. 142-8. 


1. Nandikkhaya Sutté.—Two discourses on the destruction of the 
lure of lust, through realizing the impermanence of the khandhas.* 
! S. iii. 51. 
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2. Nandikkhaya Suttà.—Four discourses on the destruction of the lure 
of lust, through realizing the impermanence of sense-organs and the 
objects of sense.' 

1 S. iv. 142. 


Nandigàma.—4A village, evidently near Kaechakatittha, on the Mahà- 
vàlukanadi, There was once a Damila stronghold there, guarded by 
Nandika. Dutthagamani killed Nandika and captured the fort.” Later, 
Subha erected a vihàra there. The stronghold is also mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 MT. 472. | 8 Ibid., xxxv. 58. 
2 Mhv. xxv. 14. | t Cv. lxxii. 44. 


Nandicakka.—An Elder who came to Ceylon at the head of a chapter 
of monks from Rakkhaüga, at the request of King Vimaladhammasü- 
riya, in order to confer the wpasampadé ordination on the monks of 
Ceylon.' | 


1 Cv. xciv. 15. 


Nandipadmara.—4A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara; he was captured 
by the Sinhalese forces.' 


1 Cy. Ixxvii. 86. 


- Nandimitta,—See Nandhimitta. 


1. Nandiya Thera.—He belonged to a Sakyan family of Kapilavatthu, 
and was called Nandiya because his birth brought bliss. He left the world 
at the same time as Anuruddha, Kimbila and the others, and he soon 
attained arahantship. Thereafter he dwelt with his companions in the 
Pacinavamsamigadaya. It is said that Mara appeared before him in 
a terrible form, but Nandiya drove him away. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Nandiya built an altar of sandal- 
wood at the Buddha's cet?ya and held great celebrations. Fifteen kappas 
ago Nandiya was eight times born as king under the name of Samatta 
(Samagga).” He is probably identical with Saparivariya (q.v.) of the 
Apadana.* 

According to the Mahdvastu* Nandiya (Nandika) was the son of 
Sukrodana. 

He was a special friend of Kimbila.* 


! Vin. i. 350 f. It was to them that ? Thag. 25; ThagA. 82 f. 
the Upakkilesa Sutta was preached +i 172. 
(M. iii. 155). Later, they*seem to have 4 iii. 177. 


lived in the Gosingasalavana (M. i. 205). 5 ThagA. i. 275. 
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2. Nandiya.—A Sakyan layman, evidently to be distinguished from 
the above. He visited the Buddha at the Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu 
and had a discussion with him on the different kinds of Ariyan disciple, 
the one who dwells in remissness and the one who is earnest. Later, 
when the Buddha returned to Sávatthi for the rainy season, Nandiya 
also went there, finding some business to do, and from time to time he 
visited the Buddha. At the end of the rains, when the Buddha and the 
monks were about to start on tour, Nandiya went to the Buddha and 
was taught the eleven conditions which lead to the destruction of evil." 

1 S. v. 397 ff. ; see also p. 403. 2 A. v. 334 ff. 


3. Nandiya.—A householder of Benares. He was very pious and 
looked after his parents. When they wished him to marry Revati, he 
refused because she belonged to a family of unbelievers. But when 
Revati offered to help Nandiya in all his work, he agreed and they were 
married. When Nandiya’s parents died, leaving him very rich, he used 
the money to feed the poor and needy. Later he built a quadruple 
hall in the great monastery at Isipatana and furnished it with great 
splendour. On the day of its dedication to the Buddha and the monks, 
as the water of donation fell on the Buddha’s hand, there arose in Tava- 
timsa a celestial mansion, measuring twelve leagues in each direction, 
for Nandiya's use. During one of Moggallàna's visits to Tavatimsa 
he saw this mansion, and was told by many nymphs that they were 
awaiting Nandiya's arrival! The Vimànavatthu Commentary? goes 
on to say that after a life devoted to good deeds Nandiya died, and was 
born in his celestial mansion, and that Revati, on the death of her 
husband, stopped the gifts of alms, abused the monks, and was cast alive 
into the Ussada-niraya by the orders of Vessavana. 

1 DhA. iii. 290 ff. ? VvA. 222 f. 


4. Nandiya.—A Paribbajaka who visits the Buddha at Jetavana 
and asks him the conditions for the attainment of nibbàna. The 
Buddha teaches him the Noble Eightfold Path.' 

FS. v. I. 


5. Nandiya.—The Bodhisatta born as a monkey. For his story see 
the Cüla-Nandiya Jàtaka. He is also called Maha-Nandiya to dis- 
tinguish him from his brother. | 

1 J. ii. 199 ff. 


6. Nandiya.—The Bodhisatta born as a deer. See the Nandiyamiga. 


Jātaka.! 
1 J. iii. 270 ff. 
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7. Nandlya.—A king of sixteen kappas ago; a former birth of 
Tilamutthidáyaka.!' 
! Ap. i. 235. 


1. Nandiya Sutta.—The Paribbajaka Nandiya (see Nandiya 4) visits the 
Buddha and is instructed in the Noble Eightfold Path.’ 


1 S. v. 11. 


2. Nandiya Sutta.—The Sakyan Nandiya (Nandiya 2) visits the Buddha 
and learns the difference between the Ariyan disciple who is remiss and 
the one who is earnest." 

1 S. v. 397 ff. 


3. Nandiya Sutta.—Nandiya, the Sakyan, is taught by the Buddha 
hat the Ariyan disciple who is possessed of unwavering loyalty to the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and who has the Ariyan qualities, 


is bound for enlightenment.’ 
1 S. v. 403. 


4. Nandiya Sutta.—Relates the visit of Nandiya, the Sakyan (Nandi- 
ya 2) to Savatthi, to be near the Buddha, and the instruction he receives 
from the Buddha at the end of the rainy season.’ 


1 A. v. 334 ff. 


Nandiyamiga Jàtaka (No. 385).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
a deer named Nandiya and looked after his parents. The king of Kosala 
was very fond of hunting, and his subjects, that they might be left in peace, 
planned to drive deer from the forest into a closed park where the king 
might hunt. Nandiya, seeing the men come, left his parents in the thicket 
and joined the deer who were being driven into the park so that his 
parents might not be seen. The deer agreed each to take his turn in being 
killed by the king. The Bodhisatta stayed on—even in spite of a message 
brought by a brahmin from his parents—though he could have escaped. 
But he wished to show his gratitude to the king who had supplied the 
deer with food and drink. When his turn came to be killed, he appeared 
fearlessly before the king, and by the power of his virtue the king's bow 
refused to shoot. The king thereupon realized Nandiya's goodness and 
. granted him a boon. Nandiya asked for security for all living beings, 
and established the king in the path of virtue. | 
The story was related in reference to a monk who was blamed for 
looking after his parents. But the Buddha praised him. 
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The king of the story was Ánanda, and the brahmin who brought the 
message was Sariputta.* 
1 J. iii. 270 ff. 


Nandiyávatta.—The name of a huge fish dwelling in the ocean." 
1 AA. i. 265. 


Nandivaddha.—One of the chief lay supporters of Anomadassi 
Buddha.' 
! Bu. viii. 24. 


Nandivapigama.—A village in Ceylon, residence of Dhatusena, father 
of Dàthànàma.' Gokanna, officer of Gajabahu, was once defeated there.” 
The village is perhaps identical with Nandigama. 


! Cv. xxxviii. 14. 2 Ibid., lxx. 72. 


1. Nandivisàla.— The Bodhisatta born as a bull. See the Nandivisala 
Jataka. 


2. Nandivisala.—A deva who visits the Buddha and converses with 
him on the nature of the body and its riddance.’ 


1 S. i. 63; cp. ibid., 15. 


Nandivisala Jataka (No. 28).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as a bull 
in Gandhàra and was named Nandivisàla. When quite young, he was 
given to a brahmin, who fed him on delicacies and looked after him. 
When Nandi grew up, in order to show his gratitude to the brahmin, he 
suggested that he should draw one hundred carts for a wager. The 
brahmin boasted to his friends and had a wager with them. On the 
appointed day he loaded one hundred carts, lashed them together, and 
having tied Nandivisàla to the first, took his seat on the pole and, 
flourishing his goad, shouted, “ Now, you rascal, pull." The bull, very 
offended, would not stir, and the brahmin lost his money. As he lay 
groaning in bed, Nandivisala went to him and said that he should not 
have abused him. He then asked him to wager two thousand, and said 
that this time he would win. This the brahmin did, and the next day, 
having tied one hundred carts together, he yoked Nandivisala to the 
first and stroked his back saying, ' Now then, my fine fellow, pull." 
With one heave, Nandivisala pulled the carts, and the last stood where 
the first had been. Nandivisala’s master received many presents in 
addition to the wager. 
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The story was related in reference to the taunts uttered by the 
Chabbaggiyas against the virtuous monks. 

Ananda was the brahmin of the story.’ It was also related in con- 
nection with the Yamakapatihariya.’ 


1 J. i. 191 ff.; the story is also given at Vin. iv. 5. 2 DhA. iii, 213. 


Nandivisala Sutta.— Records the visit of the deva Nandivisala (2) to the 
Buddha.' 


! S. i. 63. 


1. Nandisena.— Minister of Assaka, king of Potali. Nandisena is 
identified with Sariputta. For details see the Culla-Kalinga Jataka.* 


1 J. iii. 1 ff. 


2. Nandisena.— Father of  Suppatitthitabrahmà, and minister of 
Dutthagamani. His wife was Sumana.’ 


1 Dpv. xix. 9; MT. 528. 


1. Nanduttara.—4A brahmin, a former incarnation of Sonuttara (q.v.). 
He lived in Kotigama, a league from Payaga, and offered hospitality to 
the Buddha and his monks. He saw the miracle performed by Bhaddaji 
in raising up the sunken palace of Mahapanada and showing the Dussa- 


Thüpa, and expressed the wish to possess similar power to procure relics 
held by others.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxi. 5 ff.; cf. MT. 560. 


2. Nanduttara.—Son of Narada Buddha in his last lay-life. When 
the Buddha preached to him, eighty crores of people realized the Truth.' 


1 Bu. x. 9, 20. 


Nanduttarà Theri.—She belonged to a brahmin family of Kammassa- 
damma and entered the Order of the Niganthas. She was a renowned 
speaker and travelled about India, challenging others to discussion. 
In the course of her wanderings she met Moggallana, and was defeated 
in discussion by him. Acting on his advice, she became a bhikkhuni, and, 
soon after, an arahant.! 


1 Thig. vs. 87-91; ThigA. 87. 


1. Nandopananda.—A Naga-king, tamed by Moggallana. The Buddha 
and five hundred monks, on their way to Tavatimsa one morning, 
travelled over the Naga-king’s abode as he was having a meal. In 
anger, the Naga coiled round Sineru and covered the road to Tavatimsa. 
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Thereupon several members of the Buddha’s retinue, including Rattha- 
pala, Bhaddiya and Rahula, offered to quell the Nàga's power, but the 
Buddha would not agree until Moggallàna sought permission to do so. 
It is said that no other monk had the power to face all the dangers created 
by the Naga and remain unscathed. Moggallana and Nandopananda 
vied with one another in the exhibition of their :ddAi-power, and, in the 
end, Nandopananda had to acknowledge defeat. He was thereupon 
conducted to the Buddha, whose follower he became. When Anátha- 
pindika heard of Moggallana’s victory, he celebrated it by holding a great 
alms festival, lasting for seven days, for the Buddha and his monks.’ 

In the Divyàvadàna? Nanda and Upananda are spoken of as two 
Nàga-kings. 

! ThagA. ii. 188 £.; J. v. 126. * p. 395. 


2. Nandopananda.—One of the Lohakumbhi-Nirayas.! 
1 SA. i. 111. 


Nandhimitta (Nandimitta).—One of the chief warriors of Dutthagà- 
mani He was,the nephew of Mitta, one of Elàra's generals. His 
genitals were hidden in his body, and he had the strength of ten elephants. 
When he was a baby, he was wont to wander about, and so was tied to 
a mill-stone by a strap (nandhi), but he dragged the stone after him. In 
Anuradhapura he slew the Damilas who desecrated the temples, but 
later he joined the Sinhalese soldiers in Rohàna and fought in Duttha- 
gamani’s campaigns.” 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 2 ff.; xxv. 21 ff.; MA. ii. 688; DA. i. 90. 


Namuci,—A name for Mara (q.v.), given because he does not allow 
either gods or men to escape from his clutches, but works them harm.” 


1 SNA. ii. 386. 


1. Nammadà.—A river in India,’ the modern Nerbudda. It was re- 
garded as the boundary between Uttarapatha and Dakkhinapatha. There 
the Buddha left his footprint to be worshipped by the Nagas. This 
footprint is covered by high tide but visible at low tide.” 


1 J. ii. 344; iv. 392, 397. 2 MA. ii. 1018; for details see s.v. Punna. 


2. Nammada.—A Naga-king who dwelt in the river Nammadà. When 
the Buddha returned after his visit to Punna (q.v.) and reached the’ 
Nammada river, the Naga-king invited the Buddha to his abode and 
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there showed the Buddha and his monks great honour. At the Naga’s 
request, the Buddha left his footprint on the bank of the river for the 


Nagas to worship. 
1 MA. ii. 1018; SA. iii. 18. 


3. Nammada.—aA canal flowing from the Punnavaddhana tank through 
the Jetavana-vihàra in Pulatthipura.' 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 48. 


Nayanàyudha.—One of the four most powerful weapons in the world. 
It belongs to Yama, and seems to be comparable to Siva’s third eye. At 
a glance from this ' weapon " many thousands of kumbhandas are 


shattered to bits.! 
1 SNA. i. 225. 


Nayanussava.—A garden in Pulatthipura, laid out by Parakkama- 
bahu I.! 


1 Cv, Ixxix. 8. 


Naratungabrahma.—A Damila chieftain of South India, defeated by 
the forces of Parakkamabahu I., near Ramissara.' 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 98. 


1. Naradeva.—A yakkha who, once a fortnight, took possession of 
Kavinda and made him bark like a dog. When this happened Kavinda’s 


son shut him up indoors." 
! J. vi. 383, 387. 


2. Naradeva.—AÀ man-eating yakkha who lived in a lake near Khema- 
vati. The Buddha Kakusandha visited him and converted him.* 


1 Bu. xxiii. 5 ff.; BuA. 210 f. 


3. Naradeva.—A yakkha, who went about from city to city, killing 
the kings and taking possession of their harems. When his identity 
was discovered by the women, he would eat them and go elsewhere. 
When he came to the city of Sunanda, the Buddha Kassapa preached to 
him and converted him." 

! Bu. xxv. 7 ff.; BuA. 219. 


4. Naradeva.—The last of the descendants of Bhaddadeva who reigned 
in Kannagoecha. Seven of his descendants reigned in Rojanagara.' 


1 Dpv. iii. 27. 
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Naradevagatha.—A set of verses in praise of the Buddha, compiled by 


a Sinhalese monk.! 
1 Gv. p. 65. 


Narapati-Sithu.—King of Pagan (1167-1202 a.c.) He was a very > 
enlightened monarch and a great patron of learning. His tutor was 


Aggavamsa.' | 
! For details see Bode: op. cit., 16, 20, 21, 23, 31. 


Naramittà.—An eminent Theri of Anuradhapura.!' 
! Dpv. xviii. 15. 


Naravahana.—One of the palaces occupied by Padumuttara Buddha 


in his last lay life.' 
! Bu. xi. 20. 


1. Narasiha.— King of India, ruler of Kanduvethi, and friend of 
Mànavamma. The latter helped him to defeat the Vallabha king, and 
was rewarded by Narasiha's help in acquiring the throne of Ceylon.’ 

! Cv. xlvii. 4-49. 


2. Narasiha.—The eighth future Buddha.' 
1 Anagat. p. 40. 


Narasihagàtha.— Ten verses praising the Buddha’s beauty, said to 
have been uttered by Rahulamata when Suddhodana announced to her 
that the Buddha was begging alms in his own city of Kapilavatthu. Each 
verse ends with the word “ narasiha.’”* 


1 ApA. i. 79; J. i. says there were only 8 verses. 


Narasihadeva.—An officer of Kulasekhara.' 
| Cv. Ixxvi. 95, 174. 


Narasihapadmara.—An ally of Kulasekhara. He was captured by 


Laükápura.! 
! Cv. lxxvii. 76, 86. 


Narinda.—AÀ Naga-king, who gave grass for his seat to Vessabhü 


Buddha.! 
1 BuA. 205. 


Naruttama.—Seventy-three kappas ago there were four kings of this 
name, all previous births of Tikannapupphiya.' 


! Ap. i. 195. 
II. 3 
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Nala.—A Gandhabba chieftain' to be invoked by followers of the 
Buddha in time of need.” 
1 D. ii, 258. 2 Tbid., iii. 204. 


Nala Vagga.—The first chapter of the Samyutta Nikāya.' 


1 S. 1. 1-5. 


Nalaka.—The personal name of Mahā Kaccana (q.v.), Kaeeana being 
his gotta-name. 


Nalakapàna.—A village in Kosala, where the Buddha once stayed and 
preached the Nalakapana Sutta.’ The village received its name from the 
Nalakapàna-pokkharani. The reason for the name of this pond, which 
was in the village, is given in the Nalapana Jataka (q.v.). There were 
two groves near the village, the Ketakavana and the Palasavana; in the 
latter, Sariputta preached two sermons at the request of the Buddha.? 


! M. i. 462. 2 MA. ii. 664 f.; AA. ii. 843. 3 A. v. 122 fo 125 f. 


1. Nalakapana Sutta.—Preached at the Palasavana in Nalakapàána. 
The Buddha asks the assembled monks—among whom are many dis- 
tinguished members, such as Anuruddha, Kimbila, Nandiya and others— 
if they feel they have realized the aim for which they have given up 
household life ? On their assenting, he proceeds to tell them that when 
he claims that he has destroyed the àsavas and that his disciples have 
gained various attainments through his teaching, he does so, not in 
order to cajole or to delude others, nor to gain fame and profit for him- 
self, but to hearten and fill with enthusiasm believing young men, that 
they may concentrate with their whole hearts and follow the example 


of his disciples.' 
! M. i. 462 ff. 


2. Nalakapana Sutta.—The Buddha, having preached to the monks 
in Palasavana in Nalakapana till late at night, asks Sariputta to con- 
tinue, as he has pain in his back and wishes to rest. Sàriputta thereupon 
takes up the sermon and tells the monks of the necessity for saddha, 


hiri, ottappa, viriya and paññā, for the performance of good works. The 
Buddha returns and praises Sàriputta.' 


1 A. v. 122 ff. 


3. Nalakapàna Sutta.—The circumstances are the same as in (2), but the 
qualities mentioned by Sariputta differ—saddhà, hir, ottappa, viria, 
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sotavadhana, dhammadharana, atthupaparikkha, dhammanudhammapa- 
tipatti, and appamdda.* 
1 A. v. 125 ff. 


Nalakalàpiya Sutta.—A discussion between Sáriputta and Maha 
Kotthita at the Migadaya in Isipatana. Sariputta says that each link 
in the chain of causation depends upon the one next to it. It is as if two 
sheaves of reeds stand, leaning one against the other; if one is pushed, 


the other must fall.’ 
1 S. ii. 112 f. 


Nalakara.—The Bodhisatta, born as a deva in Tavatimsa. In his 
previous life he had been a farmer in Beriares. One day, while going to 
his fields, he saw a Pacceka Buddha. Thereupon he turned back, took 
the Pacceka Buddha home, fed him, and, with his son, built for him a hut 
with reed walls, on the banks of the Ganges, looked after him in the rains 
and gave him robes to wear. When Sumedha, queen of Suruci, yearned 
for a son, Nalakara agreed to be born as her son, at Sakka’s request; he 
then came to be called Mahápanáda! (q.v. Regarding his son, see 
s.v. Sat kha." 

! J. iv. 318-23. ? DA. iii. 806 f. 


Nalakàragàma.—A village mentioned in the Subha Sutta’ as being 


not far from Savatthi. 
1 M. ii. 206. 


Nalakutidayaka Thera.—Àn arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
built a house of reeds near Bharika (Harita) in Himava, for the Pacceka 
Buddha Narada, thatched it with reeds and made a covered walk near 
by. When he was born in Tavatimsa he had a palace sixty leagues in 
extent. He is probably identical with Valliya Thera. The same 
verses are attributed to Nalagarika (see below). 

! Ap. ii. 440. 2 ThagA. i. 247. 


Nalannaru.—A tank in Ceylon, repaired by Parakkamabahu I.’ 
! Cv. lxviii. 47. 


Nalapana Jataka (No. 20).—The Bodhisatta is born as leader of a herd 
of monkeys. He has given strict injunctions that none of his followers 
should eat or drink in a strange place without his consent. One day the 
monkeys are very thirsty and arrive at a lake in the forest, but will not 
drink until their leader arrives. He examines the lake and discovers 
that it is haunted by an ogre. He then provides all his followers with 
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long reeds which, by the power of his virtue, immediately become hollow 
throughout. Thenceforth all the reeds round that lake are hollow, and 
the lake itself comes to be known as Nalakapánapokkharani. This is 
one of the four miracles which will endure throughout the kappa. The 
story was related by the Buddha in the village of Nalakapàna to explain 
the hollowness of the canes which grew round the lake. The ogre in the 
story is identified with Devadatta,* 


! J. i. 170 ff. 


Nalamala, Nalamali.An ocean passed by Supparaka and his crew on 
their way from Bharukaecha. It looked like an expanse of reeds or a 
grove of bamboos. The scholiast explains that the sea was red like 
"^ scorpion-reeds " or “ crab-weeds,’’ which are red in colour. The sea 
contained coral (veļu) in its bed, and some of this Supparaka hauled into 
his ship.! 

! J. iv. 140, 141. 


Nalamalika Theri—4An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago she was 
a kinnarà on the banks of the Candabhaga and, having seen the Buddha, 
offered him a garland of flowers. She was queen of the devas thirty-six 
times and queen among men in ten lives.’ She is probably identical with 
Citta Theri.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 528 f. ? ThigA. 33 f. 


1. Nalamaliya Thera.—An arahant. Once he gave a fan, made of 
reeds, to Padumuttara Buddha, who praised his gift. He became king 
many times under the name of Subbata and eight times under that of 
Màluta^ He is probably identical with Kutivihariya Thera.’ 


! Ap. i. 143 f. ? ThagA. i. 131. 


2. Nalamaliya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw 
Sikhi Buddha and gave him a garland of reed-flowers. He is probably 
identical with Dhaniya Thera.” 


! Ap. ii. 412. ? ThagA. i. 347. 


Nalasakiya.—A branch of the Sakiyas. When Vidüdabha waged war 
on the Sakiyas, he gave orders that all those calling themselves by the 
name of Sàkiya should be slain. His men went about asking for those 
who were called Sàkiyas. Some of these therefore took blades of grass 
in their teeth and others reeds. When asked if they were Sakiyas, the 
former said ' not sãka " (potherb) but “ grass,” (tina), and the latter 
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“ not sáka " (potherb) but ‘‘ reed " (nala). Owing to this play on their 
name they escaped death. Thenceforth they were known respectively 
as Tinasákiyà and Nalasakiyà.! 

! DhA. i. 358 f. 


Nalàgarika Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Narada Buddha, he 
built for the Buddha a hut of reeds near the Harita mountain and thatched 
it with grass. Seventy-four times he became king of the devas and 
seventy-seven times king of men.' He is probably identical with 
Valliya Thera,” 


1 Ap. i. 178 f. 2 ThagA. i. 247. 
Naláta.—See Laláta. 


Nalinakesariya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he was 
a water-fowl, who, having seen the Buddha Tissa travelling through the 
air, took a lotus-flower in his beak and offered it to him. Seventy-three 
kappas ago he was a king named Satapatta.' 


! Ap. i. 223. 
Nalini Jataka.—See Nalinika Jàtaka. 


Nalinikaé.— Daughter of the king of Kasi, She seduced Isisihga. 
For her story see Nalinikà Jataka. 


Nalinika Jataka (No. 526).—The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic in 
Himavà. A doe drank water in which his semen had fallen and con- 
ceived a son, whom he adopted and named Isisihga.  Isisihga was a sage 
of such austerity that Sakka trembled at his power. In order to destroy 
his virtue, Sakka caused a drought in Kasi, lasting three years. When 
the inhabitants complained to the king, Sakka appeared before him and 
suggested that if the king's daughter, Nalinikà, would seduce Isisinga 
and destroy his virtue, rain would fall. Nalinikaé was, accordingly, 
sent to the Himalaya and arrived in Isisinga's hut dressed in the ascetic's 
garb, when the Bodhisatta was absent. Pretending to have been 
wounded by a bear, she played on the simplicity of the guileless young 
man (much as Venus did on that of Adonis). Through her seductions 
his virtue was overcome and his mystic meditation broken off. De- 
lighted with the outcome of his plot, Sakka caused rain to fall on Kasi, 
and Nalinikà left the hermitage. When the Bodhisatta returned and. 
heard of the visit of the youthful ascetic and of all that followed, he 
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admonished Isisiiga and warned him for the future. The story was 
told in reference to a monk who was seduced by the wife of his worldly 
days. Isisinga is identified with the monk and Nalinikà with his wife.’ 
v.l. Nalini Jataka. 


' J. v. 193-209. It is probably a variation of the same story which is found in 
Mtu. iii. 143 ff. 


Nalini,—The kingdom of Vessavana.' 


! J. vi. 313; but VvA. (339, 340) | is made of a Kuvera-nalini as one of 
explains Nalini as a kilanatthana. This | the beauties of Vessavana’s kingdom. 
agrees with D. iii. 202, where mention 


Nalira. One of the palaces occupied by Sobhita Buddha in his last 


lay life.’ 
1 Bu. vii. 17. 


Nalerupucimanda.—A grove near Verafija where the Buddha spent part 
of his time 6n his visit to Nerafijà.' Buddhaghosa explains? that the chief 
tree to be found there was a pucimanda or nimba-tree at the foot of 
which was a shrine dedicated to a yakkha named Naleru. The tree 
was shady and beautiful to look upon. The road northwards (to 
Uttarakuru ?) went past this tree.? 


! Vin. iii. 1; A. iv. 172, 197. 2 Sp. i. 108 f. 3 Ibid., 184. 


Nava Sutta.—Once a novice, returning from his alms round, entered 
his cell and sat down in silence and at ease, not helping the monks with 
the robe-making. This was reported to the Buddha, who sent for the 
monk. The Buddha discovered his abilities, and told the monks to leave 
him alone as he was one who could win, without toil, the four jhdnas.* 


1 §. ii. 277 f. 


Navakammika-Bháradvaja.— One of the Bharadvajas (q.v.). Once, 
when the Buddha was staying in a forest in Kosala, Navakammika, who 
was there seeing about some timber-work, saw the Buddha at the foot 
of a tree and asked him what pleasure he found in his contemplations. 
When the Buddha explained to him how he had found liberty, the brah- 
min was pleased and accepted the Buddha as his teacher.’ 

The Commentary? explains that this brahmin had forest trees cut, 
and out of the timber had the framework for gables, roof-terraces, eto., 
fitted, and these were then carried to the town and sold. 


! S. i. 179. * SA. i. 205. 
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Navakammika Sutta.—Records the conversation between the Buddha 
and Navakammika Bharadvaja (g.v.).' 
1 S. i. 179. 


Navagamapura.—A locality in Ceylon mentioned in an account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cv. lxxii. 137. 


Navanavatiya.—A city in Uttarakuru.! 
1 D. iii. 201. 


Navapürana Vagga.—The fifteenth chapter of the Salayatana 
Samyutta.! 
! S. iv. 132-42. 


Navayojanarattha.—A district in Rohana.' 
1 Cv. lxxii. 60, 61, 72; see also Cv. Trs. i. 324, n. 7. 


Navaratha.—One of the descendants of King Mahásammata.' 
! Dpv. iii. 40. 


‘Navavimalabuddhi.—See Vimalabuddhi. 


1. Naga.—An eminent thera of Ceylon, a teacher of the Vinaya.’ 
1 Vin. v. 3. 


2. Nàga.— Third of the ten sons of Mutasiva, and therefore a brother 
of Devànampiyatissa.' 
! Dpv. xi. 6; xvii. 75. 


3. Naga.—A thera of Ceylon during the pillage by Brahmana-Tissa. 
His sister was an arahant theri named Naga (q.v.).' 


1 For their story see MA. i. 546 f.; AA. ii. 654 f. 
4. Naga.—An Elder of Kàraliyagiri in Ceylon. For eighteen years 


he gave up teaching the Dhamma, but later he taught the Dhatukatha, 
and his memory of the contents was perfect.' 


1 Vsm. 96. 


5. Nàga.—See Coranàga, Mahanaga, etc. 


Nàga Vagga.—The twenty-third chapter of the Dhammapada. 
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Naga Samyutta.—The nineteenth section of the Samyutta Nikàya. 
1 S. iii. 240-6. 


1. Naga Sutta.—Once, when the Buddha was seated under the Ajapala 
Banyan-tree, soon after his Enlightenment, Mara assumed the form of 
a fearsome elephant and tried to frighten him. But the Buddha 
recognised Mara and sent him away discomfited.' 


1 S. i. 103 f. 


2. Nága Sutta.—A certain novice was in the habit of spending too 
much time in clansmen's houses. When warned against this, he 
answered that he could not understand how he was to blame when he 
saw many senior monks acting in the same way. He was reported to 
the Buddha, who related the story of an elephant who dwelt by a great 
lake. He plunged into the lake, pulled up lotus-stalks, cleaned them 
and then, by eating them, gained strength and beauty. But when the 
baby elephants tried to follow his example, they could not clean the 
stalks, and eating them with mud and dirt, they grew sick, some of them 
even dying.’ 

1 S. ii. 268 f. 


3. Naga Sutta.—Snakes which dwell in the Himalaya, when grown and 
strong, find their way into the sea, where they grow even greater. Even 
so do monks, who develop the Noble Eightfold Path.! 


1 S. v. 47. 


4. Naga Sutta.—An elephant, to be fit for the royal stalls, should have 
four qualities: he should be a good listener (sotà), a good slayer (hanta), 
full of patience (khanta), and a good goer (ganta). A monk should have 
the corresponding qualities in order to be fit for the respect and gifts of 


the world.! 
1 A. ii. 116 f. 


5. Naga Sutta.—The Buddha goes to the bathing-place near the Migara- 
matupasada with Ananda, bathes there, and, while drying his limbs, 
sees Pasenadi's elephant, Seta, coming out of the bathing-place, attended 
by great ceremony. People, seeing him, express their wonder and 
admiration of the noble animal. Udàyl, who is near by, asks the Buddha 
if it 1s only the elephant whom people praise for his bulk or do they praise 
other bulky things as well? They do, says the Buddha, praise all huge 
things—horses, bulls, snakes, trees, and big men, calling them Nagas, 


1 Kaludayi, says the Commentary (AA. ii. 669). 
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but really, the best Nāga is he who commits no enormity in word or 
thought (dgun na karoti, tamnāgo). Thereupon Udayi breaks forth 
into song, praising the Buddha’s teaching, comparing the Buddha to an 
elephant, each limb representing a different virtue.’ 

This sutta is also called Nàgopama Sutta." 


2 A. iii. 345 ff. 3 ThagA. ii. 7. 


6. Naga Sutta.—Sometimes it happens that a forest-dwelling elephant 
gets bored with the company of his fellows, his women-folk and the 
young elephants who get in his way and interfere with his freedom. 
Thereupon he breaks away from them and retires into solitude. So 
should the monk, wearied of the haunts of men, resort to loneliness and 
there rid himself of the dsavas.* 

1 A. iv. 435 ff. 


Nagakesariya Thera.—An arahant. In the past he was a hunter, and, 
while wandering in the forest, he saw a full-blown nàga-flower and offered 
it with both hands to Tissa Buddha. Seventy-seven kappas ago he was 
a king named Pamokkharana.' 

1 Ap. i. 222. 


Nagacatukka.—A locality near Ambatthala. While seated here, 
Devanampiyatissa heard the novice Sumana announce the time for the 
preaching of the Dhamma, to be heard all over Ceylon.’ Geiger’? 
identifies it with the modern Nàgapokuna (but see Nagasondi). Accord- 
ing to the Dipavamsa? (which has a v.l. Nagaraeatukka) it was a pond 
at the foot of the Missakapabbata and was made out of rock. 


! Mhv. xiv. 36. ? Mhv. Trs. 94, n. 1. 3? Dpv. xiv. 58; also Mhv. xvi. 6. 


1. Nagadatta Thera.—He once lived in a forest tract in Kosala and 
was inclined to be indolent. A deva, noticing this, admonished him, and 
it is said that Nagadatta paid heed to the warning.’ 


1 S. i. 200. 


2. Nàgadatta.—A deva, living, according to one account,’ in Kelà- 
sapabbata; according to another,” in Gandhamádana. Anuruddha, when 
residing in the Chaddantavana, used to pass by his dwelling, and the 
deva gave him milk-rice with lotus-honey. When Sivali visited 
Gandhamadana with five hundred monks, the deva gave them milk-rice 
one day and clarified butter the next. When the monks inquired how 


1 SA. i. 217. ? ThagA. i. 138; AA. i. 139. 
g 
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he could get milk and ghee, he told them that this was the result of 
a gift of milk-rice given by him in the time of Kassapa Buddha. 


Nagadatta Sutta.—Records the admonition given by a deva to 


Nagadatta Thera’ (¢.v.). 
1 S. i. 200. 


Nàgadàsaka.— King of Magadha and son of Munda. He slew his father 
and ruled for twenty-four years. The people deposed him and made 
Susunaga king in his place.’ 


-L Mhv. xvi. 4 ff.; Sp. i. 73; Dpv. iv. | Dàsaka. But see DA. i. 158, where his 
41; v. 78; xi. 10, where he is called | father is called Anuruddha. 


Nagadipa.—A province of Ceylon, identified with the modern Jafina 
peninsula and the north-west of Ceylon. The Buddha’s second visit 
to Ceylon was to Nagadipa, to settle a dispute between two Nagas, 
Mahodara and Cülodara. Jambukola (g.v.) was a harbour in Nagadipa, 
and there a vihara was built by Devanampiyatissa’ and later restored by 
Kanitthatissa.! This vihàra was probably called Tissa-vihara.! Another 
vihāra, called Sálipabbata, was built by Mahallaka-Nàga. The Unna- 
lomaghara, the Rajayatana-dhatucetiya and the Amalacetiya were 
probably all places of worship in Nàgadipa. The Valahassa Jataka’ 
says that the coast of Ceylon, from the river Kalyani to Nagadipa, was 
once infested by yakkhinis. Once? Nagadipa was known as Seruma- 
dipa, and near by was Karadipa, earlier known as Ahidipa. An old 
story, given in the Commentaries," speaks of a king called Diparaga, 
who reigned over Nàgadipa in great splendour. Nagadipa was once an 
important centre of Buddhism in Ceylon” and contained many places 
of pilgrimage. There is a legend" which relates that, when the Buddha’s 
süsana comes to an end, all the Buddha's relies in Ceylon will gather 
together at the Mahacetiya and travel to the Rajayatanacetiya in 
Nagadipa, and then from there to the Mahabodhi tree at Gaya. 


! Mhv. i. 47. 2 Ibid., xx. 25. 8 J. iii. 187. 

3 Ibid., xxxvi. 9. 9 J. iv. 238. 

4 See ibid., 36. 10 E.g., VibhA. 444. 

5 Ibid., xxxv. 124. u E.g., ibid., 446, 457; AA. i. 422. 
e Cv. xlii. 62. | MA. i. 545; see also J. R. A.S., vol. xxvi. 

7 J. ii. 128. | 1? DA. iii. 899; VibhA. 433. 


Nàgadeva.—One of the descendants of Mahdsammata. He reigned 
in Campà, and twenty-five of his descendants reigned in Mithilà.' 


! Dpv. iii. 29. 
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Nàgapattana.— The port from which Buddhaghosa sailed for Ceylon.! 
1 SadS. 53. 


Nàgapabbatagàma.—4A village in the province of Malaya in Ceylon.’ 
i 1 Cv. lxx. 10. 


Nagapalivethana.—One of the seven mountain ranges which must be 
crossed in order to reach Gandhamàdana.' 


! SNA. i. 66. 


1. Nàgapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was a brahmin teacher, named Suvaeeha. One day he saw 
the Buddha travelling through the air and, marvelling at the miracle, 
sprinkled nàga-flowers along his route. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a king named Mahàratha. He is probably identical with Dhammasava 


Thera.? 
1 Ap. i. 179. ? ThagA. i. 214. 


2. Nàgapupphiya Thera.—An  arahant. Probably identical with 
Lomasakahgiya. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw the Buddha (Vipassi ?) 
walking along the street and offered him nd@ga-flowers.” 


1 ThagA. i. 84. ? Ap. ii. 450. 


Nagapeta-vatthu.—In a brahmin family of Benares, the two sons and 
the daughter heard the Doctrine from Sankieea Thera and became be- 
lievers. The parents were anxious to give their daughter to their 
nephew, but he had joined the Order. Later, however, wishing to 
marry his cousin, he asked his teacher's permission to become a layman. 
The latter withheld his consent for some time, and, while he hesitated, 
the house in which the family lived fell down and they were all killed. 
The two sons and the daughter were born among the bhumma-devas 
and the parents became petas. The young monk’s teacher showed them 
to him one day as he passed behind the monastery at Isipatana, and 
having heard their story from their own lips, the monk caused alms to 
be given in the name of the petas, and they were freed from their suffer- 
ings." 

1 Pv. i. 11; PvA. 53 ff. 

Nàgamandala-paritta (or Nagamandalamanta). Mentioned as a charm 

possessing the power of bringing blessings on others.' 


1 VibhA. 410, 411. 
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Nagamahavihara.—A monastery in Rohana, built by Mahanaga, 
ruler of Mahāgāma and brother of Devanampiyatissa.! Ilanàga restored 
it and bestowed land for its maintenance.” A story is related of a monk 
of this vihara who cut down a nàga-tree near the monastery. The devatà 
living in the tree was annoyed, and announced to the thera that the king 
who looked after him would die in seven days. The thera mentioned 
this in the palace; seven days passed and, as nothing happened, the king 
had the thera's hands and feet cut off.” Near the monastery was a village 
named Kelakacchagama (v.l. Kalagacchagéma).* Dappula gave the 
village of Kevattagambhira to the vihàra." 


1 Mhv. xxii. 9. | 3 VibhA. 407. * MA. ii. 1025. 
? [bid., xxxv. 31; MT. 409. 5 Cv. xlv. 58. 


Nàgamàlaka.—4A locality in Anurádhapura to the north of Sirisamala. 
Konàgamana Buddha preached the Dhamma there and twenty thousand . 
people realized the truth. To the north was the Asokamàlaka.! In 
Nagamalaka was the Silasobbhakandaka-cetiya, and, near it, Thülatthana 
built another cetiya.’ 

1 Mhv. xv. 118, 153. 2 MT. 355. 


Nagamitta.—An eminent theri of Anuradhapura, a teacher of the 
Vinaya.! 
1 Dpv. xviii. 34. 


Nàgamunda.—A female slave, mistress of Mahánàma the Sakyan. 
She was the mother of Vàsabhakhattiyà.' 
1 J. i. 133; iv. 145. 


Nagalena.—A cave in Kotipabbata-vihàra. A novice once recited 
there the Mahàsamaya Sutta, and a goddess, in the ndga-tree outside, 
applauded him. She had been present when the Buddha preached the 
sutta when, she said, the concourse of devas was so great that she could 
get a foothold only in the sea near Mahàgàma in Ceylon; yet she could 
see and hear the Buddha distinctly.’ 

1 DA. ii. 695. 


Nagavaddhana.—A monastery in Ceylon, on which Udaya I. bestowed 


many maintenance villages.’ 
1 Cv. xlix. 21. 


Nagavana.—A pleasaunce near Hatthigàma, belonging to Uggagaha- 
pati. It was there that he first met the Buddha and was converted.! 
! A. iv. 213; AA. ii. 762. 
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1. Nagavimana-Vatthu.—The story of Yasuttarà' (g.v.). 
! Vy. iv. 3; VvA. 181 ff. 


2. Nagavimana-Vatthu.—The story of a man who, having offered eight 
flowers at the thüpa of Kassapa Buddha, was born in Tavatimsa, where 
he rode a white elephant. He had procured the flowers with great 
dificulty. Moggallàna saw him on one of his journeys and heard from 
him his story.' 

! Vv. v. 10; VvA. 252 ff. 


Naga-vihara.—See Nàagamahà-vihàra. 


1. Nagasamala Thera.—He was a Sakyan and entered the Order when 
the Buddha visited his kinsmen at Kapilavatthu. For some time he was 
the Buddha’s personal attendant—e.g., when the Buddha preached the 
Mahasihanada Sutta (or the Lomahamsapariyàya)! One day, when 
entering the city for alms, he saw a nautch-girl gaily dressed, dancing 
to the accompaniment of music and contemplated her as the snare of 
Mara. Making this his topic of thought, he developed insight into the 
perishableness of life and became an arahant.” Another day (evidently 
earlier than the previous incident), while walking with the Buddha, 
they came to a cleft in the road, and the Buddha wished to go along one 
way, while Nagasamala wished to go along another, in spite of the 
Buddha’s warning that it was dangerous. In the end, he put the 
Buddha's begging-bowl and robe on the ground and left him. Brigands 
waylaid him and ill-treated him, breaking his bowl and threatening to 
kill him. Thereupon he turned back to the Buddha and asked his 
forgiveness." 

Nàgasamàla was a householder in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, 
and, seeing the Buddha walking in the sun, he gave him an umbrella. 
After that, wherever he went a white parasol appeared over his head. 
For thirty kappas he was king of the gods. He is probably to be 
identified with Ekachattiya of the Apadana.* 

1M. i. 83; MA. i. 283; AA. i. 163; | 3 Ud. viii. 7; UdA. 425 f. 


UdA. 217; J. iv. 95. | * Ap. ii. 405. 
2 Thag. vs. 267-70; ThagA. i. 378. | 


2. Nagasamala Thera.—An arahant. The Apadàna' distinguishes 
him from the above, whom it calls Ekachattiya. Thirty-one kappas 
ago he placed a patali-flower on the thüpa of Sikhi Buddha. Fifteen 
kappas ago he was a king named Bhümiya. | 


! Ap. i. 119. 
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The Apadàna Commentary says, however, that this thera was the 
pacchasamana (personal attendant) of the Buddha for some time and 
that he was called Nagasamala because his body was tender as naga- 


buds. 


Nagasamala.—One of the two chief women disciples of Sujata Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xiii. 26; J. i. 38. 


Nagasala.—A monastic building, once the residence of a monk named 
Mahadhammakathi. Kassapa II. found the buildings dilapidated, and, 
during their restoration, he persuaded the Elder to live in a large pasada 
attached to the Maricavatti-vihara. The Elder was proficient in the 
Abhidhamma, and the king caused the Abhidhamma and the Com- 
mentaries to be recited by him. The village of Mahanitthula was given 
to him for his maintenance. Nāgasālā was also the residence of 
Dathasiva.” A parivena, called the Nagasala-parivena, was built by 
Aggabodhi, ruler of Malaya and minister to the king, in the reign of 
Sena IIL, who gave a village for its maintenance.? 


1 Cv. xliv. 149 ff.; xlv. 2. 2 Ibid., xlvi. 6. 
3 Ibid., liii. 36. 


1. Nagasena Thera.—An arahant, celebrated for his discussions with 
King Milinda. He was the son of the brahmin Sonuttara, in the village 
of Kajahgala in the Himalaya. He was well versed in the Vedas, and 
entered the Order under Rohana to learn the Buddha’s teaching. Later 
he went to Assagutta of the Vattaniya-senasana and studied under him. 
There, one day, at the conclusion of a meal, while giving thanks to a lay 
woman who had looked after Assagutta for more than thirty years, 
Nàgasena became a Sotapanna. Then he was sent to Pataliputta, where 
he studied under Dhammarakkhita, and there he attained arahantship. 
Subsequently he went to the Sankheyya-parivena in Sāgala, where he 
met Milinda. It is said that in his previous birth he was a deva, named 
Mahàsena, living in Tavatimsa, in a palace called Ketumati, and that he 
consented to be born among men at the insistent request of Sakka and 
the arahants led by Assagutta. In an earlier life he had made an 
aspiration to be able to defeat Milinda in discussion." 


! For further details see Milindapafiha, 6 ff. 


2. Nagasena.—A king of Jambudipa, descendant of Mahásammata.' 
1 Dpv. iii. 40. 
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Nàgasondi.—A bathing tank in Cetiyapabbata, restored by Agga- 
bodhi L' It is probably the modern Nagapokuna where, hewn in the 
face of the rock, the heads of a cobra (nàga) seem to rise out of the 


water.” 
1 Cy, xlii. 28. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 68, n. 8. 


1. Nàgà.—Chief woman disciple of Sujata Buddha. 
1 J.i. 38; Bu. xiii. 26. 


2. Nàgà.—One of the chief women supporters of Phussa Buddha.' 


1 Bu. xix. 21. 


3. Naga.—A former birth of Asokamàlà, when she was the wife of 
Tissa (later Saliya), an artisan of Mundaganga.' 
1 MT. 605. 


4. Nàgà Theri.—An arahant of Bhàtaragama. During the pillage of 
Brahmana-Tissa, when all the villagers had fled, she went with her 
colleagues to a banyan tree, the presiding deity of which provided them 
with food. She had a brother Naga; when he visited her she gave him 
part of her food, but he refused to accept food from a bhikkhuni.’ 


! MA. i. 546; AA. ii. 654. 


5. Nàgà.—4A class of beings. See Appendix. 


6. Nàgà.—An eminent theri of Ceylon.’ 
1 Dpv. xviii. 35. 


1. Nagita Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a Sakyan family in 
Kapilavatthu and entered the Order after hearing the preaching of the 
Madhupindika Sutta. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a brahmin, named Nàrada, 
and uttered three stanzas in praise of the Buddha. He was once a king 
named Sumitta." He is probably identical with Atthasandassaka of the 
Apadàna." 

! Thag. vs. 86; ThagA. i. 183 f. 2 Ap. i. 168. 


2. Nagita Thera.—For some time the personal attendant of the 
Buddha. He was the maternal uncle of the novice Siha, who is said 
to have addressed him by the name of Kassapa, his gotta-name. He was 
fat and, therefore, lazy; he got most of his work done by Siha. 


! D. i. 151; DA. i. 310; A. iii. 31, 341; iv. 341; J. iv. 95, etc. 
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3. Nagita Thera.—A thera of Ceylon, author of the Saddasaratthajalini.’ 
1 Gv. p. 74; Svd. vs. 1249. 


1. Nagita Sutta.—Once, when the Buddha went to Iechanangala, the 
brahmin householders there came, in large numbers, to pay him their 
respects and made great uproar outside. When Nagita, the Buddha's 
personal attendant at the time, told him the cause of the clamour, the 
Buddha replied that he had nothing to do with homage; his concern was 
with renunciation. He went on to state five inevitable things: who- 
Soever eats and drinks must answer the calls of nature; whosoever loves 
is destined to sorrow and despair; whosoever dwells on the asubha must 
feel disgust for the subha; whosoever sees impermanence in the six 
spheres of contact feels disgust for contact; whosoever sees the rise and 
fall in the five kinds of attachment, must feel disgust for attachment." 

! A. iii. 31 ff. 


2. Nàgita Sutta.—The circumstances are the same as those of No. 1. 
The Buddha tells Nagita that he is pleased with monks who do not live 
in the village, but who seek the forest and stave off gains and flattery, 
but to him the best is to walk on the highway unattached.’ 

! A. iii. 341 ff.; cp. ibid., iv. 341 ff. 


Nagindapalliya.—An eminent thera of Ceylon in the time of Parakka- 
mabahu L; he was the leader of the monks in Dakkhinadesa.’ 


1 Cv. lxxviii. 9. 
Nagopama Sutta.—See Naga Sutta (5). 
Natapuriya.—A city in Uttarakuru.' 
1 D. iii. 200. 
Nataputta, Nathaputta.—See Nigantha Nataputta. 


1. Nàtha. Called Adhikari, a general of King Manabharana.* 
1 Cv. lxx. 298; lxxii. 123, 126. 


2. Nàtha.—Called Nàtha Lankagiri. A general of King Manabharana, 
killed in battle.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 124 f. 


3. Nàtha Nagaragiri.—General of Parakkamabahu I. He held the 
title of Sahkhanáyaka.! 
1 Cv. lxx. 318; lxxii. 31, 107; lxxv. 75. 
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Nàtha Vagga.—The second chapter of the Dasaka Nipàta of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. v. 15-32. 


Nàtha Suttà.—Two suttas on the qualities which give protection to 
a monk: virtue, learning, good friends, affability, skill in perform- 
ance of duties, fondness for truth, energy, contentment, mindfulness, 
wisdom.” 


1 A. v. 23 f., 25 f. 


Nathadeva.—A name given to Visnu as the protector (ndatha) of 


Ceylon.’ 
1 Cv. c. 248; Cv. Trs. ii. 243, n. 6. 


Nathaputtiya.—The followers of Nigantha Nathaputta.' 
! D. iii. 117. 


Nàdikà.—See Natika. 


Nànaechanda Jataka (No. 289).— Once the Bodhisatta was king of 
Benares, and while walking about the city in disguise, he fell one night 
into the hands of drunken thieves. He pleaded poverty, gave them his 
robe and escaped. In the city lived his father's former chaplain who 
had been dismissed. He told his wife how, as he watched the stars that 
night, he had seen the king fall into hostile hands and then escape. The 
king heard all this in the course of his wanderings and the following 
morning sent for his astrologers. They had not observed any such thing 
in the stars. He dismissed them therefore, appointed the other in their 
place, and gave him a boon. When the chaplain went home to consult 
his family as to what boon he should beg, his wife, his son Chatta, and 
his slave Punna, each wanted something different. He reported this 
to the king, who gave to each what he had desired. * 

The circumstances leading to the story are given in the Junha Jataka 
(q.v.). The brahmin is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. ii. 426 ff. 


Nanatta Vagga.—The first chapter of the Dhátu Samyutta.' 
1 S. ii, 140-9. 


Nanatitthiya Vagga.—The third chapter of the Devaputta Samyutta.' 


1 S. i. 56-68. 
I. 4 
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Nanatitthiya Sutta.— Various devaputtas—followers of different teachers 
—come to the Buddha and sing the praises of their respective teachers— 
Asama the praises of Pürana-Kassapa, Sahali of Makkhali-Gosala, 
Ninka of Nigantha Nataputta and Akotaka of all three. Vetambari 
makes rejoinder to Akotaka and Mara agrees with him, while Manava- 
Gàmiya sings the Buddha’s praises.’ 

1 S. i. 65 ff. 


Nānādhimuttiya Sutta.—Anuruddha tells his colleagues that by cul- 


tivating the four satipatthanas he has come to know the divers characters 
of beings.' 
1 S. v. 305. 


Nàbhasa.—A lake, the residence of Nagas called Nabhasa.’ 
! DA. ii. 688. 


Nàbhasà.—A class of Nagas living in the lake Nabhasa’; they were 
present at the Mahasamaya.’ 


! DA. ii. 688. ? D. ii. 258. 


Nama Sutta.—Preached in answer to a deva’s question—nàma, more 
than anything else, brings everything beneath its sway.’ 
! S. i. 39. 


Nàmarüpa Sutta.—In him who contemplates the enjoyment of all 
that makes for fettering there comes descent of name-and-shape. The 
remaining links in the chain of causation follow on this.' 


! S. ii. 90. 


Namarupapariecheda.—An Abhidhamma-treatise in verse, in thirteen 
chapters, by Anuruddha of Kafieipura. There are two tikàs on it, one by 
Vacissara and the other by Sumangala.' 


1 Gv. 61, 71; Sas. 69; P.L.C. 173 f. 


Namaripasamasa.— Also called the Khemppakarana. An Abhidhamma 
treatise by Khema Thera. A tikà on it was written by Vacissara.’ 


1 Gv. 61, 71; P.L.C. 155 f.; published in J.P.T.S. 1915. 


Nàmasiddhi Jataka (No. 97).—Once the Bodhisatta was a famous 
teacher of Takkasila, and among his pupils was one named Pàpaka. 
He, wishing for a less ill-omened name, consulted his teacher. The 
Bodhisatta suggested that Papaka should travel and find a suitable 
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name. He came back a wiser man, for he discovered that “ Jivakas ” 
died and that “ Dhanapalis " grovelled in poverty—the name signified 
nothing. 

The story was related in reference to a monk called Papaka who wished 
to change hisname. The two are identical.’ 


1 J. i. 401 ff. 


Namacaradipani.—An Abhidhamma-treatise, probably composed by 


Chapata.! 
! Bode: op. cit., 18. 


1. Nàrada.— The ninth of the twenty-four Buddhas; he was born in 
the Dhanafijaya park at Dhafifiavati, his father being king Sudeva and 
his mother Anomà. For nine thousand years he lived as a layman 
in three palaces: Jità, Vijità and Abhiràmà. His wife was Jitasenà 
(v.l. Vijitasenà), and his son Nanduttara. He made his Renunciation 
on foot accompanied by his retinue. He practised austerities for 
only seven days, then, having accepted a meal of milk-rice from his 
wife, he sat at the foot of a mahdsona-tree, on grass given by the park- 
keeper Sudassana. His first sermon was preached in the Dhanafijaya 
Park. His body was eighty-eight cubits high, and his aura always 
spread round him to a distance of one league. He died at the age of 
ninety thousand years in Sudassana, and his thüpa was four leagues 
high. Bhaddasàála and Jitamitta were his chief monks and Uttara and 
Phaggunà his chief nuns. Vasettha was his personal attendant, and 
chief among his patrons were Uggarinda and Vasabha, and Indavari 
and Candi. Among his converts were the Naga-kings Mahadona and 
Verocana. The Bodhisatta was a Jatila in Himava, and the Buddha, 
with his followers, visited his hermitage, where they were fed for seven 
days and received gifts of red sandalwood.” 


1 BuA. calls them Vijita, Vijitivi and | 2 Bu. x. 1 ff.; BuA. 151 ff.; J. i. 35 f. 
Jitàbhiráma. | 


2. Narada.—The personal attendant of Sujata Buddha.' 
1 Bu. xiii. 25. 


3. Narada.—A brahmin in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, who 
praised the Buddha in three stanzas. He was a former birth of Nagita 
(or Atthasandassaka) Thera.' 


! ThagA. i. 185; Ap. i. 168. 
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4. Narada.—A brahmin in the time of Atthadassi Buddha, a former birth 
of Pavittha (or Ekadamsaniya) Thera. He was also called Kesava.' 


1 ThagA. i. 185; Ap. i. 168 f. 


5. Narada.—Minister of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He was 
entrusted with escorting the ascetic Kesava, when he fell ill, to Kappa’s 
hermitage in Himava. Narada is identified with Sariputta. For details 
see the Kesava Jataka.’ 


1 J. iii. 143 ff., 362; DhA. i. 344. 


6. Narada.—A sage, younger brother of Ka@aladevala and pupil of 
Jotipala (Sarabhanga). He lived in the Majjhimapadesa in Arafijaragiri. 
He became enamoured of a courtesan, and was saved only through the 
intervention of Sarabhanga. For details see the Indriya Jataka.* 


1 J. iii. 463 ff.; v. 133 f. 


7. Narada.—An ascetic, son of the ascetic Kassapa. He was tempted 
by a maiden fleeing from brigands, but his father came to his rescue. 
For details see the Culla-Narada Jataka.' 


1 J. iv. 220 ff. 


8. Nàrada.— King of Mithila, seventh in direct descent from Sadhina. 
He is identified with Ananda. For details see the Sadhina Jataka.' 


1 J. iv. 355 ff. 


9. Narada.—aA brahmin sage, called a devabraéhmana, and Naradadeva. | 
One day, having wandered about in Tavatimsa, he was returning to his 
dwelling in Kaficanaguha holding a Paricchattaka-flower over his head, 
when the four daughters of Sakka—Asa, Saddhà, Siri and Hiri—asked 
him to give it to them. He agreed to give it to that one among them 
whom they should choose as their queen. They sought the advice of 
their father, who directed them to Macehariya-Kosiya. Kosiya decided 
in favour of Hiri. Narada is identified with Sariputta. For details 
see the Sudhabhojana Jataka. It is probably this same Narada who is 
mentioned as being present when Kunala (q.v.) delivered his famous 
diatribe against women. He is described as possessing the paficabhififia 
and as being attended by ten thousand ascetics. When Kunàála had 
finished his discourse, Narada supplemented it with all he knew of the 
vices of women.” He is also mentioned as having admonished Maha- 


1 J. v. 392 ff. 2 Ibid., 424, 450 ff., 456. 
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janaka when the latter renounced the world. In that context, Narada 
is described as belonging to the Kassapa-gotta.? 


3 J. vi. 56, 58, 68. In SNA. ii. 359 he is called Naráda-Devala. This may be 
a wrong reading for Naradadeva. 


10. Nàrada.—The Bodhisatta born as a Maha Brahma. He helped 
Rujà to convince her father, Angati, of the truth as declared by her. 
He came down to earth and frightened Angati by revealing to him the 
horrors of hell. In this context he is described as belonging to the 
Kassapa-gotta. For details see the Mahanaradakassapa Jàtaka.! 


1 J. vi. 220, 242 ff.; Ap. ii. 483. 


11. Narada.—A celebrated physician,’ probably identical with the 


famous sage, No. 9, above. 
! Mil. 272. 


19. Nàrada.— The fifth future Buddha.’ 
! Anàgat. p. 40. 


13. Narada.—A Thera, mentioned once as staying at the Ghositarama 
in Kosambi, with Müsila, Savittha, and Ananda. In the course of dis- 
cussion he declares that, though aware of the nature of nibbana, he is not 
an arahant. Elsewhere” he is mentioned as staying in the Kukkutárama 
in Pataliputta. At that time King Munda was grieving over the death 
of his wife, Bhaddà, to the neglect of everything else, and his treasurer, 
Piyaka, suggested that he should visit Narada. The king agreed, and 
Nàrada preached to him on the inevitableness of old age, disease, death, 
etc. Munda was consoled, and buried the body of his wife which he had 
till then preserved. 

He may be identical with the Thera mentioned in the Petavatthu 
Commentary’ as finding out from various petas the stories of their deeds, 
and in the Vimanavatthu Commentary‘ as visiting various vimanas in 
the course of his wanderings among the deva-worlds (devacarika). He is 
stated as having repeated the stories he learnt to the dhammasangahakas 
to be embodied in their rescensions. 


FS. ii. 115 f. 3 PvA. 2, 10, 11, 14, 204, 208, 210, 211. 
? A. iii. 57 f. * VvA. 166, 169, 203. 


14. Narada.—The Bodhisatta born as an ascetic. For his story see 
sv. Devala. 
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15. Nàrada.—A Yakkha who presided over Náradaküta. Offerings, 
which included a man from each village, were brought to him once a 
year. Dipahkara Buddha visited him and, after performing many 
miracles, converted him. He, with ten thousand other Yakkhas, became 


a sotápanna.' 
1 Bu. ii. 199; BuA. 101 f. 


16. Narada.—A class of devas mentioned, with the Pabbatas, as being 


wise. . 
1 SN. vs. 543; SNA. ii. 435; see also J. vi. 568, 571; Mtu. iii. .401. 


17. Nàrada.—An ascetic, also called Kassapa. A former birth of 


Cankolapupphiya' (q.v.). 
1 Ap. i. 215. 


18. Narada.—An ascetic, also called Kassapa, a former birth of 


Ekásanadàyaka' (q.v.). 
1 Ap. ii. 381. 


Nàradaküta.—4A mountain, the dwelling-place of the Yakkha Narada 


15 (g.v.).! 
! Bu. ii. 199. 


1. Nàráyana.— The name of a god (Visnu).* 
! E.g., Cv. xlvii. 25. 


2. Narayana.—A general of Parakkamabahu I., in charge of Anura- 
dhapura. He rose in rebellion against the king and was slain in battle.’ 


1 Cv. lxxii. 65. 


3. Naràyana.—4A Damila chief, one of the three Virapparayaras. He 
was an ally of Lankapura, general of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


! Cv. lxxvii. 6. 


Nàràyana-sanghàta-bala.—The name given to a certain measure of 
physical strength. It was the equivalent of the strength of ten Chaddanta 
elephants and was the strength of the Buddha.’ 

1 VibhA. 397; SNA. ii. 401. 


Narivaddhana.—One of the palaces occupied by Sumangala Buddha in 
his last lay life.’ 


1 BuA. 125; but see Bu. v. 22, where other names are given. 


yep E 
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Narivana.—A grove in Himavà where grew flowers shaped like the 


bodies of women.! 
1 J. v. 152. 


Narivasabha.—One of the palaces occupied by Sikhi Buddha in his 


last lay life.' 
! BuA. 201; but Bu (xxi. 16) gives other names. 


1. Narivahana.—Son of Sujata. He lived in Narivahananagara, and 
when the Buddha Tissa came there, he entertained him and the monks 
for seven days, and at the end of that time handed the kingdom over to 
his son and joined the Order.’ 

1 BuA. 190. 


2. Narivahana.—A city, capital of King Narivahana, in the time of 
Tissa Buddha (see above) and of Upasanta, in the time of Vessabhü 


Buddha.! 
1 BuA. 206. 


Narisa.—See Nari. 


Nari.—One of the palaces occupied by Tissa Buddha in his last lay life.’ 
1 Bu. xviii. 17; BuA (188) calls it Narisa. 


Nala, Nalaka, Nalika (also Nala, etc.).—A brahmin village in Magadha, 
not far from Rajagaha. It was the township of the Upatissas (hence also 
called Upatissagama), and it was there that Sariputta and other members 
of his family were born.’ It was also the birthplace of Maha-Gavaccha.’ 
Sariputta seems to have continued to reside there from time to time, even 
after he joined the Order,’ and when his death drew near, he went back 
to Nālakagāma and, having made his mother a sotapanna, died in the 
room where he was born." 

! SA. ii. 172; ThagA. i. 108; ii, 93; | daka (S. iv. 251) and with S&manda- 
ThigA. 162; VvA. 149, 156, 158, 164; | kāni (A. v. 120, 121); DhA. iv. 164 f. 
Mtu (iii. 56) calls it Nalanda. | * S. v. 161; J. i. 391; v. 125; UdA. 


? ThagA. i. 57. | 322, etc. 
3 See his discussions with Jambukha- 


Nàlaka.—Nephew of Asita (Kaladevala), When Asita realized that 
he would not live to see the Buddha, he sought out Nalaka and asked him 
to leave the world at once and become an ascetic and hold himself in 
readiness to profit by the Buddha's Enlightenment. This Nalaka did, 
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though possessing eighty thousand crores of wealth, and he spent his time 
in Himavà. When the time came, he visited the Buddha seven days 
after the Buddha's first sermon and questioned him on the Moneyya- 
patipadà (also called the Nalakapatipada, because it is included in the 
Nalaka Sutta). Nalaka retired once more into Himavà and there 
attained arahantship. There he spent seven months leaning against 
a golden rock, practising patipadà in its highest form. After his death 
the Buddha, with his monks, visited the scene of his death, cremated 
his remains, and had a cetiya built over them. 

It is said that Nàlaka's aspiration to learn and practise the Moneyya- 
patipadà was made in the time of Padumuttara Buddha.’ 

1 J. i. 55; SNA. ii. 483 ff, 501. The | e.g., Rockhill: op. cit., p. 18, 45 £.). In 


story as drawn from Thibetan sources | the Mahavastu (iii. 380, 387) he is called 
differs greatly from this story. (See, | Kátyàyana. 


Nalaka Sutta.—Preached, seven days after the first sermon, to Nalaka 
(q.v.), nephew of Asita. The sutta itself is a discourse on the state of 
a recluse (Moneyyapatipada), but there are twenty introductory verses 
(called Vatthugathà) giving the story of Asita and Nàlaka.! 

The sutta is also called Nàlaka-patipadà." 


! SN. vs. 679-723; SNA. ii. 501. 2 J. i. 55. 


Nàlagàma.—A village in the Malaya district in Ceylon.’ 
1 Cv. Ixx. 296. 


1. Nalandé.—A town near Ráàjagaha, (according to Buddhaghosa!) 
one league away. The Buddha is mentioned as having several times 
stayed there during his residence in Pavarika’s mango-grove, and while 
there he had discussions with Upali-gahapati and Dighatapassi,? with 
Kevatía, and also several conversations with Asibandhakaputta.* The 
Buddha visited Nalandà during his last tour through Magadha, and it 
was there that Sariputta uttered his “ lion's roar,” affirming his faith in 
the Buddha, shortly before his death. The road from Ráàjagaha to 
Nalanda passed through Ambalatthikà,! and from Nalanda it went on to 
Pataligama.’ Between Rajagaha and Nalanda was situated the Bahu- 
putta-eetiya. According to the Kevatta Sutta,’ in the Buddha's time 
Nalanda was already an influential and prosperous town, thickly 
populated, though it was not till later that it became the centre of learning 


1 DA. i. 35. i 5 D. ii. 81 f.; iji. 99 ff.; S. v. 159 ff. 
2 S. ii. 110; M. i. 376 ff. | € D. ii. 81; Vin. ii. 287. 
3 D. i. 211 ff. 7 D. ii. 84. 


* S. ii. 311-23. e S. ii. 220. * D,1.211. 
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for which it afterwards became famous. There is a record in the 
Samyutta Nikaya,”° of the town having been the victim of a severe famine 
during the Buddha's time. 

Nàlandà was the residence of Sonnadinnà."  Nigantha Nataputta 
(g.v.) is several times mentioned as staying at Nalanda, which was 
evidently a centre of activity of the Niganthas (q.v.). 

Hsouien Thsang™ gives several explanations of the name Nalanda. 
One is that it was named after the Naga who lived in a tank in the middle 
of the mango-grove. Another—and accepted by him—is that the 
Bodhisatta once had his capital here and gave “alms without inter- 
mission," hence the name. 

Nalanda is, in the northern books, given as the name of Sàriputta's 
birthplace (see Nàlaka). Nalanda is identified with the modern Bara- 


gaon,” 
MW S. iv 322, l 12 Beal: op. cit., ii. 167 f. 
u VyA, 144. | 15 CAGI. 537. 


2. Nalandà.—A village in the central province of Ceylon. Once 
Parakkamabahu I. occupied a camp there, and it is several times mentioned 
in the accounts of his campaigns.’ 


1 Cv. Ixx. 167, 207; Ixxii. 169. 


1. Nàlandà Sutta.—A conversation between the Buddha and Upali- 
gahapati in Pavarika’s mango-grove, as to why some beings attain full 
freedom in this world while others do not.! 


! S. iv. 110. 


2. Nalanda Sutta.—Sariputta’s affirmation of faith in the Buddha— 
there never was, nor is, nor shall be, anyone possessing higher wisdom than 


the Buddha." 
1 S. v. 159 f.; cp. D. ii. 81 and D. iii. 99 ff. 


1. Nala.—A village in Magadha, near the Bodhi-tree at Gaya. It was 
the birthplace of Upaka.’ The Buddhavamsa Commentary? speaks of a 
brahmin village Nala where the Buddha spent his eleventh rainy season. 


1 Thig. 294; ThigA. 225. eo p. 3. 


2. Nàlà.—Wife of the Ádipàda Udaya. She was the daughter of his 
maternal uncle and was under the protection of King Sena I., but Udaya 
married her during an absence of the king and took her to Pulatthinagara. 
The king, however, forgave him.' | 


1 Cv. l. 9; see also Cv. T's, i. 138, n. 3. 
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Náàlàgiri.—An elephant of the royal stalls at Rajagaha. Devadatta, 
after several vain attempts to kill the Buddha, obtained Ajatasattu’s 
consent to use Nalagiri as a means of encompassing the Buddha’s death. 
The elephant, he said, knows nothing of the Buddha's virtues and will 
have no hesitation in destroying him. Néalagiri was a fierce animal, 
and in order to increase his fierceness, Devadatta instructed his keeper 
to give him twice his usual amount of toddy. Proclamation was made, 
by the beating of drums, that the streets of the city should be cleared as 
Nalagiri would be let loose upon them. When the Buddha was informed 
of this and warned against going into the city for alms, he ignored the 
warning, and went into Rajagaha with the monks of the eighteen 
monasteries of the city. At the sight of Nalagiri all the people fled in 
terror. Ananda, seeing the elephant advancing towards the Buddha, 
went, in spite of the Buddha's orders to the contrary, and stood in front 
of the Buddha, who had to make use of his supernatural power to remove 
him from his place. Just then, a woman, carrying a child, saw the 
elephant coming and fled, in her terror dropping the child at the Buddha's 
feet. As the elephant was about to attack the child, the Buddha spoke 
to him, suffusing him with all the love at his command, and, stretching 
out his right hand, he stroked the animal’s forehead. Thrilling with joy 
at the touch, Nalagiri sank on his knees before the Buddha, and the 
Buddha taught him the Dhamma. It is said that had the elephant not 
been a wild beast he would have become a sotdpanna.- Marvelling at 
the sight, the assembled populace threw all their ornaments on the 
elephant’s body, covering it entirely, and henceforth the elephant was 
known as Dhanapàla (Dhanapalaka). The Buddha returned to Veluvana, 
and that day, at eventide, preached the Cullahamsa Jataka in praise of 
Ananda’s loyalty to himself.’ It is said? that nine hundred million living 
beings, who saw the miracle, realized the Truth. 

The Bodhisatta, in a past life, was once riding an elephant when he 
saw a Pacceka Buddha. Intoxicated by his own glory, he made the 
elephant charge the Pacceka Buddha. It was as a result of this action 
that the Buddha, in this birth, was charged by Nalagiri.® cp. 
Donamukha. 


! Vin. ii. 194 f.: J. v. 333 ff.; Avadanaé | * Mil. 349. 
i. 177. 3 UdA. 265; Ap. i. 300. 


Nalika.—A mountain in Himavà, on the way to the Muealinda Lake. 
Vessantara passed it on his way to Vankagiri.' 


1 J. vi. 518, 519. 
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Nàlikera.—An island, with many attendant islands. When the 
country of King Bharu (q.v.) was destroyed because he took bribes, those 
who had blamed him for his unrighteousness were saved and found 
shelter in the islands round Nalikera.* 


1 J. ii. 173. 


Nalikeradayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was a 
park-keeper in Bandhumati and gave to the Buddha a nàlikera-fruit." 
He is probably identical with Kundala Thera? or with Khitaka Thera.” 


! Ap. ii. 447 f. ? ThagA. i. 72 3 Ibid., 315. 


Nalikeramahathambha.—A tank in Ceylon, restored by Parakkama- 
bàhu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 33. 


Nalikeravatthutittha.—A ford in the Mahavalukaganga.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 14. 


Nàlaka Thera.—Given as an example of an ugghatitaññūpuggala. 
After hearing, only once, the teaching of Pacceka Buddhas, he became 


himself a Pacceka Buddha.! 
1 AA. i. 354. 


Nàlika.—A Damila general, in charge of Nalisobbha. He was defeated 
by Dutthagamani.' 
1 Mhv. xxv. 11. 


Nalikira (Nàlikera).—King of Dantapura in Kalinga. Once, a holy 
ascetic came with five hundred others and took up his abode in the 
royal park. Nalikira visited the ascetic and was displeased with the 
questions he was asked as to whether he ruled his people righteously. 
He therefore invited the ascetics to his palace, filled their bowls 
with filth, and had them beaten and attacked by dogs. The earth 
opened and swallowed the king. He was born in the Sunakha-niraya, 
where he had to undergo various kinds of tortures. His kingdom was 
destroyed and became a waste. The story was evidently widely current 
in India. 

! J. v. 119, 143, 144 f.; MA. ii. 602 ff. ; Mtu. iii. 361, 368, 369. 


Nalijangha.—A brahmin, whom Mallika sent to the Buddha to 
find out if it were true that the Buddha had said that loved ones brought: 


sorrow and tribulation.! 
1 M, ii. 108. 
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Nalisobbha.—A Damila stronghold in charge of Nàlika, and captured 
by Dutthagàmani.' 
! Mhv. xxv. 11. 


1. Nava Sutta, also called Dhamma Sutta.—It was preached in refer- 
ence to Sariputta’s habit when he was on tour of worshipping the 
direction in which his teacher, Assaji, lived. Others noticed this and 
said it was a relic of his old brahmanic habit of worshipping the different 
quarters. But the Buddha said there was no need of Sáriputta to 
do that, for even the devas themselves worshipped him. In the sutta 
the wise man is compared to a ship (nāvā) which takes many others 


across.! 
! SN. vs. 316-23; SNA. i. 325 ff. 


2. Nava Sutta.—See Vasijata Sutta. 


3. Nava Sutta. If a sea-going vessel is left stranded on the bank, it 
is dried up by the wind and sun in the dry season and rotted by water 
in the rains—so are the fetters in the case of a monk who cultivates 


the Ariyan Hightfold Path.’ 


1 S. v. 51. 


Navagirisa.—A village in Ceylon, where Parakkamabahu I. spent 
some time before coming to the throne.' 
1 Cv. lxvi. 92] 


Navindaki.—One of King Eleyya’s guards. He was a follower of 


Ramaputta.* 
1 A, ii. 180. 


Nasinnagama.—A village in the Aliséra district of Ceylon.’ 


1 Cv. Ixx. 172. 


* Nàsenti" Sutta.—The five powers of woman—beauty, wealth, 
kindred, sons and virtue. But if she has no virtue, the possession of 
other qualities will not prevent her from being cast out.’ 

! S. iv. 247. 


1. Nikata.—An upàásaka of Nàtikà. After death he was born in the 
Suddhávásà, there to pass away." 
1 S. v. 358 f.; D. ii. 91 f. 
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2. Nikata.—One of several eminent theras mentioned as staying in 
the Kitagarasala in Vesali. When the Buddha came there, Liechavis 
crowded out the place with all their retinues, and Nikata and his col- 
eagues, desiring solitude, retired to the Gosibgasálavana.' 

1 A. v. 133 f. 


Nikattha Sutta.—Four kinds of people in the world: those with de- 
based bodies and noble minds, with noble bodies and debased minds, 
with both mind and body noble, with both debased.' 

1 A. ii. 137 f. 


Nikapennaka-padhanaghara.—A building on the Cittalapabbata, the 
residence of Cülasumana.! 
! Vsm. ii. 634; see also Nin kaponna, below. 


Nikumba.—The name of a country.' 
! Mil. 327. 


Nikkhanta Sutta.—Once Vanhgisa, soon after his ordination, was stay- 
ing at the Aggalava-cetiya with his tutor, Nigrodha-Kappa. During 
his tutor’s absence, a number of gaily-dressed women came to the vihàra, 
and Vahgisa was greatly perturbed in mind. But he put forth great 
effort, and thinking of the loyalty he owed to the Buddha, conquered 
his disaffection.” 

1 S. i. 185 f.; the verses are also found in Thag. (1209-13). 


Nigantha-Nata(Natha-)-putta.—One of six eminent teachers, con- 
temporary with the Buddha; he is described as a heretic (affiatitthiya’). 
He was leader of a sect known as the Nigantha, and a summary of his 
teachings is found in the Samafifiaphala Sutta.” “A Nigantha is re- 
strained with a fourfold restraint (càtuyama-samvara)—he is restrained 
as regards all water, restrained as regards all evil, all evil has he washed 
away, and he lives suffused with the sense of evil held at bay. And, 
because of this fourfold restraint, he is called a Nigantha (free from 
bonds), gatatta (one whose heart has been in the attainment of his aim), 
yallata (one whose heart is under command) and thitatta (one whose 
heart is fixed). 


1 E.g., S. i. 66. . rule of the Jains against drinking cold 

? D. i. 57; DA. i. 166. | water, as it contains ''souls"' (cp. Mil, 

* The meaning of this fourfold restraint | 259 ff). The Buddha taught a corre- 
is not clear; for a discussion of this sponding fourfold restraint, which con- 
catuyama-samvara, see Barua: Pre- | sisted of observing the four precepts 
Bhuddhistic Indian Philosophy, pp. 378 f. | against injury, stealing, unchastity and 
The first is evidently the well-known ' lying (D. iii. 48 f.). 
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Nataputta is also stated^ to have claimed omniscience—to be all- 

knowing, all-seeing, to have all-comprising (aparisesa) knowledge and 
vision. '' Whether I walk or stand or sleep or wake," he is mentioned 
as saying, ' my knowledge and vision are always, and without a break, 
present before me." He taught that past deeds should be extirpated by 
severe austerities, fresh deeds should be avoided by inaction. By 
expelling through penance all past misdeeds and by not committing fresh 
misdeeds, the future became cleared. From the destruction of deeds 
results the destruction of dukkha; this leads to the destruction of vedanà. 
Thus all dukkha is exhausted and one passes beyond (the round of 
existence). It is said? that Nataputta did not employ the term kamma 
in his teaching; he used, instead, the word danda; and that, according 
to him, the danda of deed was far more criminal than the dandas 
of word and mind. He is said to have shown no hesitation in declaring 
the destinies of his disciples after death’; but Sakuludayi says’ that when 
asked a question as to the past, he skipped from one matter to another 
and dismissed the question, evincing irritation, bad temper and resent- 
ment. : 
Only one discussion is recorded between Nataputta and a follower of 
the Buddha, and that was with Citta-gahapati at Macchika-Sanda.° He 
praises Citta at the outset of the discussion, holding him up as an example 
to his own flock, and agreeing with Citta that knowledge is more excellent 
than faith. But later, when Citta claims knowledge of the four jhanas, 
Nataputta is represented as condemning him for a deceitful man. 
Citta, thereupon, asks him ten questions! and, getting no answer, leaves 
him. 
The Devadaha Sutta’® contains a detailed analysis and criticism, 
attributed to the Buddha, of the beliefs and teachings of the Niganthas. 
He there selects for his condemnation ten of their operative utterances, 
major and minor, and proves that the efforts and strivings of the 
Niganthas are fruitless. 


* E.g., M. ii. 31; A. i. 220; M. i. 92 £.; | the stirring and sighing of boughs in the 
also M. ii. 214 ff. It is curious, in view | wind. 


of this statement of Nàtaputta's doctrine 
of inaction, that the main ground on 
which he is stated to have objected to 
Siha's visit to the Buddha, was that the 
Buddha was an akiriyavadi (A. iv. 180). 

5 M. i. 371. Danda probably means 
sins or hurtful acts. Buddhaghosa says 
(MA. ii. 595 ff.) that the Jain idea was 
that citta (the manodanda) did not come 
into bodily acts or into words—which 


€ S. iv. 398. 

7? M. ii. 31; also ibid., i. 93; and ii. 
214 f.; the Niganthas admit they did not 
know of the past. 

5 S. iv. 298 ff. 

? The Commentary (SA. iii. 99) explains 
that the questions Citta asked were the 
same as the Kumaàrapafhà (q.v.). 

' M. ii. 214; cp. Cüla-Dukkhak- 


| khandha Sutta (M. i. 91 ff.; also A. v. 


were irresponsible and mechanical, like | 150; D. iii. 119). 
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Nataputta is said" to have claimed miraculous powers, but he did 


| not, in fact, possess them. When, for instance, the Rajagaha-setthi 


offered his bowl of red sandal-wood to anybody who could remove it 
from its perch, Nataputta tried to obtain it by a ruse, but was unable 
to deceive the setthi. | 

The books contain the names of several disciples of Nàtaputta, among 
them a deva called Ninka." Nataputta is so convinced of the truth 
and the irrefutableness of his own doctrines, that he actually encourages 
his disciples to hold discussions with the Buddha. Some, like Digha 
Tapassi, come away unscathed, without having carried the discussion to 
any conclusion; others are mentioned as being convinced by the Buddha 
in the end and as becoming his disciples. Such, for instance, are 
Asibandhakaputta" and Abhayaràjakumáàra." Nataputta tries, without 
success, to dissuade Siha, general of the Licchavis, from visiting the 
Buddha.” Siha goes and is converted. The next day he holds an 
almsgiving, on a grand scale, to the Buddha and his monks, at which 
flesh is served. It is said that Nàtaputta went about Vesali, sneering 
at the Buddha for encouraging slaughter. The Buddha, hearing of this, 
relates the Telovada Jataka (q.v.),’° toshow that in the past, too, Nataputta 
had sneered at him for a similar reason. Nataputta is identified with the 
rich man of the Jataka. In the Baveru Jātaka™ he is identified with ` 
the crow who lost all his honour and glory when approached by the 
peacock, who was the Bodhisatta. 

But the greatest blow to Nataputta was when Upàli-gahapati'? joined 
the Buddha. Nataputta had allowed Upali to visit him in spite of the 
warning of Digha-Tapassi as to the Buddha’s arresting personality. But 
Nataputta thought Upali would be proof against it, and, on hearing that 
he had renounced his allegiance to the Niganthas, refused to believe 
it until he could verify the information himself. The discovery of the 
apostasy of Upali prostrated him with grief; he vomited hot blood and 
had to be carried away on a litter from Balaka, where he was then living, 
to Pāvā. There, soon after, he died, and immediately great dissensions 
arose among his followers. When the Buddha heard of the quarrels, 
he remarked that it was only to be expected.” 

Nigantha-Nataputta is the name by which the Jaina teacher, 
Mahavira, was known to his contemporaries. He was also called 


u DhA. iii. 201. 16 J. ii. 262 f.; Vin. i. 233 ff. 
12 S. i. 66; the Buddha’s own paternal " J. iii, 126 f. 
uncle, Vappa (q.v.), was a follower of the 18 M. i. 373 ff. 


Niganthas. 19 Ibid., ii. 243 f.; D. iii. 117, 210; it is 
13 S. iv. 317 ff. stated that the quarrel was deliberately 
11 M, i. 392 ff. fostered by Nataputta before his death. 


15 A, iv. 180 ff. See s.v. Nigantha. 
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Vardhamàüna. Nata (or Naya) was the name of his clan," which 
belonged to Vesali. According to Jaina tradition, his father's personal 
name was Siddhatha, and he was a Ksatriya, his mother being Trigala.” 

20 SNA. (ii. 423) says Nata was the , and philosophy, see Barua: op. cit., 


name of his father. pp. 372 ff. 
21 For an account of Maháàvira's life 


Nigantha.—The name given to the Jains, the followers of Nigantha 
Nataputta. Unlike the Acelakas, they wore one garment, a covering 
in front. But when praised for their modesty, they answered that their 
reason for wearing a garment was to prevent dust and dirt from falling 
into their alms-dishes. For even dust and dirt are actual individuals 
and endowed with the principle of life. The chief precepts of the 
Niganthà are included in the catuyamasamvara—the fourfold restraint.’ 
The chief centres of the Niganthas, in the time of the Buddha, seem to 
have been Vesàali? and Nalanda,* though they had settlements in other 
important towns, such as Rajagaha.” The books contain several names 
besides that of Nataputta of distinguished members of the Nigantha 
Order—e.g., Digha-Tapassi, and Saceaka (q.v.), and also of several 
women, Saeeà, Lola, Avavádakà and Patacara.° The lay followers of 
the Niganthas wore white garments.’ 

In the Chalabhijati-classification of Purana Kassapa, the Ekasataka- 
Niganthas occupied the third rank, the red. The Buddha condemned 
the Niganthas as unworthy in ten respects: they were without faith, 
unrighteous, without fear and shame, they chose wicked men as friends, 
extolled themselves and disparaged others, were greedy of present gain, 
obstinate, untrustworthy, sinful in their thoughts, and held wrong views.” 
Their fast resembled a herdsman looking after the kine by day, which 
were restored to their owners at eventide." The Niganthas were so 
called because they claimed to be free from all bonds (amhakam gantha- 
nakileso palibujjhanakileso natthi, kilesaganthirahità mayan ti evam 
vaditaya laddhanümavasena Nigantho).” 

The Buddhist books record" that there was great dissension among the 
Niganthas after the death of Nataputta at Pāvā. The Commentaries 


5 E.g., at Kálasilà, on the slopes of 
Isigili (M. i. 92). 


1 DbA. iii. 489. 
2 For their beliefs and practices see 


s.v. Nigantha Nataputta. | e J. iil. 1. 
3 E.g., J. iii. 1; M. i. 228. | ' M. ii. 244. 
* M. i. 371. The chief patrons of the | ^ * A. iii. 384. 
Buddha's time were Sihasenapati in ? A. v. 150. 


Vappa the Sakyan in Kapilavatthu (AA. n E.g., MA. i. 423. 


| 
Vesali, Upaligahapati in Nalanda and | 10 Ibid., i. 205 f. 
ii. 751). | 9? M. ii. 243 £.; D. iii. 117, 210. 
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state that Nataputta, realizing on his death-bed the folly and futility 
of his teaching, wished his followers to accept the Buddha’s teaching. 
In order to bring this about, he taught his doctrine in two different ways 
to two different pupils, just before his death. To the one he said that 
his teaching was Nihilism (uccheda), and to the other that it was 
Eternalism (sassata). As a result, they quarrelled violently among 
themselves, and the Order broke up.“ 

There is evidence in the Jatakas to show that the Nigantha Order was 
in existence prior to. the life of the Buddha. Saceatapavi, mentioned 
in the Kunala Jataka,” is described as a setasaman?, and may well have 
belonged to the Order of the Svetambaras, while in the Mahabodhi 
Jàtaka' mention is made of a teacher who is identified with Nigantha 
Nataputta himself. | 

There seems to have been a settlement of Niganthas in Ceylon from 
very early times. When Pandukabhaya laid out the city of Anuradha- 
pura, he built also hermitages for several Niganthas—Jotiya, Giri and 
Kumbhanda." These continued to be inhabited even after the estab- 
lishment of Buddhism in the Island, for we hear of them in the reign 
of Vattagamani (circa 44 a.c.) When Vattagàmani pulled down the 
residence of the Nigantha Giri, because of his disloyalty to the king, 
he built on its site the Abhayagiri-vihàra."? 

18 DA. iii. 906; MA. ii. 831. . probably the direct successor to the 


14 That the Niganthas lasted till, at ^ teacher of the same name, contemporary 
least, the time of Nàgasena, is admitted | with the Buddha. 


(Mil. p. 4) by the fact that Milinda was ^  !* J. v. 427. 16 J. v, 240. 
asked to consult a teacher called Nigantha ' — !? Mhv. x. 97 f. 
Nataputta, who, if at all historical, was +18 Ibid., xxxiii. 42 f. 


Nigamaggamappasada.—A monastery in Ganhgasiripura, restored 
by Vijayabahu IV.' 


1 Cv. Ixxxvili. 49. 


Nigamavasi-Tissa.—A thera of à market-town (n?igama) near S&vatthi. 
He had the reputation of being contented, purged and pure; he went for 
his alms only in the village of his kinsmen. When it was reported to 
the Buddha that Tissa lived in intimate association with his relations, 
the Buddha questioned him and accepted his explanation, praising him, 
and remarking that Tissa's good qualities were the result of association 
with himself; he then related the Mahasuka Jàtaka.' 


1 DhA. i. 283-6. The introductory story of the Jàtaka (q.v.), however, gives a 
different reason for its recital (J. ii. 490 f.). 


Nigaya.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara, subdued by Lankàpura.' 


! Cv. Ixxvi. 316; Ixxvii. 69. 
If, 5 
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Nigaladha.—A Damila chief, ruler of Velankundi and ally of Kulase- 
khara. He was won over by Lankapura.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 138; lxxvii. 10 f.; 89 ff. 


Nigundivàluká-tittha.—A ford in the Mahàválukanadi.' 
! Cv. lxxii. 37. 


1. Niggundipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he was the monastery attendant (G@ramika) of Vipassi Buddha, and once 
gave a niggundi flower to the Buddha. Thirty-five kappas ago he was 
king, under the name of Mahápatàpa. He is probably identical with 


Vira Thera.? 
! Ap. i. 205. 2 ThagA. i. 50 f. 


2. Niggundipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In the past he had been 
an inhabitant of the deva-world and listened to the preaching of a dis- 
ciple of Padumuttara Buddha, called Sumana. He then offered a 
niggundi flower on the seat of the Buddha. In this life he entered the 
Order at the age of seven, and after listening to a sermon by Ananda 


became an arahant. He was sixteen times king, under the names of 


Abbuda and Nirabudda.’ 
! Ap. i. 262 f. 


1. Nigrodha.—4A Paribbajaka. Once, when he was staying with a 
large number of colleagues at the Udumbarikàràma near Ráàjagaha, 
Sandhàna, on his way to see the Buddha, stopped him and entered into 
conversation. The Buddha, by his divine ear, hearing their talk, 
approached them and continued the discussion with Nigrodha; this 
discussion is recorded in the Udumbarika Sihanàda Sutta (q.v.).! 

! D. iii. 36 ff.; this discussion is also | to have felt'great joy, but this is not 


referred to in the Kassapa-Sihanada Sutta | mentioned in the Udumbarika-Sihanáda 
(D. i. 175 f). There Nigrodha is said | (see D. iii. 57). 


2. Nigrodha.—The  Bodhisatta born as the son of a Banker in 
Rajagaha, later becoming king of Benares. For details see the Nigrodha 


Jàtaka. 


3. Nigrodha Thera.—He belonged to an eminent brahmin family of 
Savatthi. On the day of the dedication of Jetavana, he saw the majesty 
of the Buddha and entered the Order, becoming an arahant soon after. 
Eighteen kappas ago, in the time of Piyadassi Buddha, he left great 
riches and became an ascetic, dwelling in a sdla grove. Once, seeing 


bacis d ue o debet 
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the Buddha wrapped in samādhi, he built a bower over him, and stood 
there with clasped hands until the Buddha awoke from his samādhi. 
Then, at the Buddha’s wish, the Sangha too came to the sala grove, 
and in their presence the Buddha predicted the ascetic’s future.’ 

Nigrodha is probably identical with Salamandapiya of the Apadàna.? 


! ThagA. i. 74 f.; Thag. 21. . verses are also given under Tissa Thera 
? Ap. ii. 431 £.; but the same Apadàna | (ThagA. i. 273). 


4. Nigrodha.—See Nigrodhamiga and Vattabbaka-Nigrodha. 


5. Nigrodha.—4A Sàkyan, owner of the Nigrodhàràma (q.v.).' 
! J. 1. 88. 


6. Nigrodha.—Commonly known as Nigrodha-samanera. He was 
the son of Sumana, the eldest of Bimbisàra's children, and his mother 
was Sumana. When Asoka slew Sumana, his wife, who was with child, 
fled to a candala village, where the guardian deity of a nigrodha tree 
built her a hut. Here she gave birth to her son, whom she named after 
her benefactor. The chief candàla looked after them. When Nigrodha 
was seven years old, the Thera Mahavaruna ordained him, and he became 
an arahant in the tonsure hall. One day, while walking near the palace, 
Asoka saw him and, because of their connection in a past life, was attrac- 
ted by him. Nigrodha had been one of the three brothers who gave 
honey to a Pacceka Buddha in a past life. Nigrodha had called the Pac- 
ceka Buddha a candala, hence he was born in a candala village. Asoka 
invited Nigrodha to the palace and entertained him, and Nigrodha 
preached to him the Appamàada Vagga. The king was greatly pleased, 
and offered to give food daily at the palace to thirty-two monks in 
Nigrodha's name. It was this visit of Nigrodha to Asoka which ulti 
mately resulted in the conversion of the latterto the faith of the Buddha.? 
It is said? that Asoka paid great honour to Nigrodha throughout his life. 
Three times a day he sent to Nigrodha gifts of robes carried on the backs 
of elephants, with five hundred measures of perfume and five hundred 
caskets of garlands. All these Nigrodha would distribute among his 
colleagues, and most of the monks of Jambudipa at that time wore 
robes which were the gift of Nigrodha. 


‘ For the story see s.v. Asoka and 2 For details see ibid., 37-72; Dpv. 
Mhv. v. 49 ff. vi. 34 ff.; vii. 12, 31; Sp. i. 45 ff. 
3 MA. ii. 931. 


T. Nigrodha.—Called Máragiri. A general of Parakkamabahu I. 
He was stationed at Uddhavapi.* 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 164, 174. 
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Nigrodha Jàtaka (No. 445).—A king, named Magadha, once reigned 
in Rájagaha. His son married a rich merchant's daughter, but she, 
because she was barren, lost favour.  Thereupon she pretended to 
be with child, and when her time drew near, she journeyed to her home 
with an old nurse who was in the secret. On the way she found a 
child deserted by its mother, and, greatly rejoicing, she claimed it as 
her own. The child was the Bodhisatta and was called Nigrodha. His 
father found for him two companions: Sakhà, son of à merchant, and 
Pottika, son of a tailor. These three grew up together and were educated 
in Takkasilà. In the course of their travels, while his companions lay 
sleeping, Pottika heard a cock say that whoever ate its fat would become 
king, the flesh of its body commander-in-chief, and the flesh near its 
bones treasurer. Pottika killed the cock, gave to Nigrodha the fat, 
to Sakha the flesh of the body, while he himself ate the flesh near the bones. 
Immediately after, men, in search of a successor to the throne of Benares, 
chose Nigrodha, while the others accompanied him as commander-in-chief 
and treasurer. One day Nigrodha, wishing to have his parents near 
him, sent Pottika to fetch them from Rajagaha. On the way back 
he called at Sàkha's house, but Sakha, who had a grievance against 
him for having given the cock’s fat to Nigrodha, insulted him. When 
Pottika reported this to Nigrodha, he wished to have Sakha killed, but 
Pottika intervened on his behalf. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s ingratitude. Sakha 
is identified with Devadatta and Pottika with Ananda.’ 

1 J. iv. 37 ff. i 


Nigrodha-aùgana.—A locality in Anurādhapura, through which the 
stma of the Mahavihara passed.' 
! Dpv. xiv. 34; Mbv. 136; Mhv. p. 332. vs. 14. 


Nigrodha-Kappa Thera.—He was the preceptor (upajjhàya) of Vangisa, 
and together they lived in Aggálava-eetiya, where Kappa died. When 
Vangisa questioned the Buddha as to the destiny of Kappa, the Buddha's 
answer was that he had completely passed away.” It is said? that 
Vangisa was away when Kappa died, and had also seen him sleeping 
with his hands curled up. This was unlike a khindsava, but, in Kappa's 
case, it was due to long-continued habit. Vangisa, not knowing this, 
was assailed with doubts as to his teacher's attainments. Kappa was a 
vihàragaruka—that is, he attached importance to keeping to his cell. 
When he came back from his alms rounds, he would enter his cell and not 


1 S. i. 185. | 3 ThagA. ii. 211; SNA. i. 346. 
2 Thag. vs. 1263 ff.; SN. vs. 343 ff. 
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leave it again until evening or the next day. This caused disaffection 
in Vangisa’s heart, which the latter quelled by force of reasoning.* 

In Nigrodhakappa, Kappa was the thera’s personal name, but the prefix 
Nigrodha was given because he attained arahantship at the foot of a 
nigrodha (banyan) tree." 

t S. i. 186; SA. i. 208. 
5 SNA. i. 346; because he dwelt under a banyan, says SA. i. 207. 


.  Nigrodhapitthi.—A  vihàra in Ceylon, the residence of Mahasiva 
Thera.’ | 
! MT. 555. 


Nigrodhamáragallaka.—4A place in Rohana, mentioned in the campaigns 
of Parakkamabahu I." | 
! Cv. Ixxv. 182. 


Nigrodhamiga Jataka (No. 12).—(Also called Nigrodha Jataka.) Once 
the Bodhisatta was born as king of the deer and was called Nigrodha. 
With him was the leader of another herd, and he was called Sakha. There 
was an agreement between these two leaders that, on alternate days, a 
deer from their herd should offer itself to be killed by the king of Benares. 
One day the turn fell on a pregnant doe of Sakha’s herd, and when she 
asked to be allowed to wait until she had brought forth her young she 
was refused by Sakha. She then appealed to Nigrodha, who took her 
turn on himself. Immunity had been granted to Nigrodha, and when his 
act was reported to the king, he came in person to enquire into the matter. 
On hearing the story, he was greatly moved, and promised immunity both 
to Nigrodha and the doe. But Nigrodha was not satisfied till the king 
promised immunity to allliving beings. Later, on discovering that the 
deer, taking advantage of this, were destroying men's crops, Nigrodha 
gave orders to his herd to refrain from doing so. 

The story was related in reference to the mother of Kumara Kassapa 
(q.v.). She had joined the Order under Devadatta, not knowing that she 
was pregnant. On discovering her condition, Devadatta expelled her 
from the Order. She appealed to the Buddha, who caused an enquiry 
to be held, and, having been assured of her innocence, he restored her to 
all honour. When Kumara Kassapa was born he, too, was admitted to 
the Order. 

Devadatta is identified with Sakha, Kumara Kassapa with the doe's 
young one, his mother with the doe, and the king with Ananda.’ 

! J. i. 145 ff; DhA. iii. 148 f. The | It is given in Mtu. (i. 359 ff) with 


story is figured in the Bharhut Stüpa | several variations in detail. 
(Cunningham: pl. xxv. (1) and xliii. (2). 
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Nigrodhasála.—A mound in Rohana, near which Velusumana killed 
Elára's giant Nandasárathi.! 
1 MT. 441. 


1. Nigrodharama.—A grove near Kapilavatthu, where a residence was 
provided for the Buddha when he visited the city in the first year after 
his Enlightenment.' It belonged to a Sakyan named Nigrodha, who gave 
it to the Order. In order to convince his proud kinsmen of his attain- 
ments, the Buddha performed there the Yamakapatihariya, and when, 
at the conclusion of the miracle, a shower of rain fell, wetting only those 
who wished to be wetted, he related to them the Vessantara Jàtaka.' 
It was during this visit that Mahapajapati Gotami first asked permission 
for women to enter the Order. This was refused, and from there the 
Buddha went on to Vesáli? The Buddha stayed at the Nigrodharáma 
on several other occasions, and several Vinaya rules are mentioned as 
being first promulgated there. Various Sākyans came to see the 
Buddha at the Nigrodharama, among them, Mahànàma, Godha, Sara- 
kani, Nandiya and Vappa. The Buddha himself visited Kaligodha during 
his residence there. It was during a discussion with Mahanama that 
the Cula-Dukkhakkhandha Sutta (g.v.) was preached. During one of 
the Buddha’s residences in Nigrodharama, the Sakyans invited him to 
consecrate their new Mote Hall, which he did by preaching there far into 
the night and then asking Moggallàna to continue his discourse. On 
another occasion the Buddha is mentioned as having spent a period of 
convalescence at Nigrodharama’; he was there also when the quarrel 
broke out between the Sakyans and the Koliyans regarding the water 
of the Rohini' It seems to have been the Buddha’s custom, when staying 
at Nigrodharama, sometimes to spend the noonday siesta in the Mahavana 
near by.” 

Among others mentioned as having stayed at Nigrodháràma are 
Anuruddha” and Lomasakanhgiya.”’ 

Near Nigrodharama was once the site of the dwelling of a hermit 


1 MA. i. 289. ! 7 A. i. 219 f. 

2 Vin. i. 82; J. i. 88 f.; vi. 479; BuA. | 8 SNA. i. 357; but see J. v. 413, where 
22; DhA. iii. 163; also Mtu. iii. 101, 107, | he is said to have been in Sávatthi. 
114, 138, 141, 179. ^ * Eg. S. iii. 91 f. 

* Vin. ii, 253; A. iv. 274. | ? DhA. iii. 295. 

t Eg., Vin. iii. 235, 244; iv. 55, 101, | 1! M. iii. 200; a deva called Candana 
167, 181, 262, 314. l there taught him the Bhaddekaratta 


5 S. v. 369-78; 395-7, 403-4, 408; A. ii. Sutta. Is this Lomasakañgīya the same 
196; iii. 284; iv. 220; v. 83, 328, 332, 334. as Lomavangisa, who is also mentioned 

* S. iv. 182 ff; also M. i. 353 (Sekha | (S. v. 327) as having lived in Nigro- 
Sutta). dharama ? 
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(ist) called Kanha. The Buddha, remembering this, once smiled, and, 
when asked the reason for his smile, related the Kanha Jàtaka." 

There is a tradition that the Cariyà Pitaka and the Buddhavamsa 
were preached by the Buddha to Sariputta during his first stay in Nigro- 
dhàràma. It was probably there that Anuruddha’s sister built, at his 
request, an assembly hall of two storeys for the Sangha.* Buddhaghosa 
says? that Kála-Khemaka, the Sakyan, built a special vihara near 
Nigrodharama, on one side of the grounds. 


12 J, iv. 6. | 14 DhA. iii. 295 f. 
15 CypA. 1, 7; BuA. 3. | 15 MA. ii. 906; M. iii. 109 f. 


2. Nigrodháàrama.—A grove in Rajagaha. The Buddha says that there 
he once gave Ananda the chance of asking him to live for a whole xon, 
but Ananda missed his opportunity.’ 

! D. ii. 116. 


Nighandu.—A yakkha chieftain, to be invoked by followers of the 
Buddha when in distress." He was present at the Mahasamaya.” 
! D. iii. 204. ? [bid., ii. 258. 


Nighà Sutta.—The three pains—of lust, hatred and illusion. For their 
full comprehension the Noble Eightfold Path must be cultivated.’ 


1 S. v. 57. 


Ninka (Nika).—A deva who visits the Buddha in the company of 
several other devas and utters a verse in praise of Nigantha Nàtaputta.' 
! S. i. 65 f. 


Ninkapanna-padhanaghara.—A building on Cittalapabbata, the resi- 
dence of Cülasumma.' It is probably identical with Nikapennaka 


(q.v.). 
! VibhA. 489. 


Nieeluvana.—A grove of mucalinda trees in Kimbila.’ 
! A. iii. 247. (The P.T.S. Ed. reads Veluvana.) AA. ii. 642. 


Niccavinodavanava.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 144; Ixxvii. 76. . 


“ Niechavitthiaticarini " Sutta.—Mahàamoggallàna reports to the 
Buddha that while descending Gijjhaküta he saw a flayed woman going . 
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through the air. The Buddha replies that the woman was an adulteress 


of Rájagaha.!' 
1 S. ii. 259. 


Niechavorabhi Sutta.—Similar to the above; a flayed man, a sheep 


butcher of Rájagaha.! 
1 S. ii. 256. 


Nijjarà Sutta.—Ten things which are brought to nought by the cultiva- 


tion of their opposites.’ 
! A. v. 215 f. 


Nittha Sutta.—Five conditions which are consummated in this life and 


five in the next.’ 
1 A. v. 119 f. 


Nitthulavitthika.—A village in the district of Giri in Ceylon, the 
birthplace of Gothaimbara. It is probably identical with the village 
(Nitthulavetthi) given by Pottakuttha for the Matambiya-padhanaghara.” 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 49. ? Cv. xlvi. 20. 


Nidàna Vagga.—The second division of the Samyutta Nikàya.! 
! Vol. II. of the P.T.S. Edition. | 


Nidàna Samyutta.—The twelfth section of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 
! S. ii. 1-133. 


1. Nidana Sutta.—The three means by which deeds are heaped up: 


greed, hatred and delusion.’ 
1 A. iii. 338. 


2. Nidana Sutta.—Preached at Kammasadamma. Ananda tells the 
Buddha that though the Paticcasamuppada is so deep, yet, to him, it 
is so plain. The Buddha warns him against such an idea, because all 
samsüra is due to lack of understanding of the Causal law.’ This sutta 
was probably called the Cülanidana Sutta” as opposed to the Mahanidana 


Suita. 
1 S. ii. 92. 2 E.g., MA. i. 225; VibhA. 267. 


1. Nidàna Sutta.—Two suttas on the three originating causes of action: 


lust, malice and delusion.! 
1 A. i. 134 f. 


| 


i 
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2. Nidàna Suttà.—The three causes of action: lust, malice and 


delusion.! 
1 A. i. 263. 


3. Nidàna Suttà.—Absence of lust, malice and delusion prevents the 


arising of actions.' 
! A. i. 204. 


4. Nidàna Suttà.—Actions are originated by desire for things which, 
in the past, were based on desire, for the like things in the future and at 


the present time." 
1 A. i. 265. 


5. Nidana Suttà.—The opposite of No. 4.! 
1 A. i. 266. 


Nidanakatha.—The introductory chapter of the Jataka Commentary. 
It gives the story of the Buddha in three sections: the Dürenidàna from 
the time of his birth, as Sumedha, up to his birth in the Tusita world: 
the Avidürenidàna from his death in Tusita and his birth as Siddhattha, 
son of Suddhodana, up to his Enlightenment; and the Santikenidàna, 
which contains his story up to the dedication of Jetavana by Anátha- 
pindika.' 

1 J. i. 1-94. 


Nidànuddesa.—One of the five divisions of the Patimokkha. 


1. Niddasavatthu Sutta.—The seven constituent qualities of a niddasa 
(khindsava).* . 
1 A. iv. 15. 


2. Niddasavatthu Sutta.—The same, preached in answer to a question 
by Sariputta as to whether it is right to say that one who has observed 
celibacy for twelve years could be called a niddasa.! 


1 A. iv. 34 ff. 


3. Niddasavatthu Sutta.—Similar to No. 2, but the questioner is Ananda 
and the qualities are differently stated. 


1 A. iv. 37 f. 


Niddà.—AÀn wpastka who was born as a vemdnika peta.’ 
1 Vv. ii. 8; VvA. 117. 
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Niddatandi Sutta.—Preached in answer to the question of a deva: 
sloth, drowsiness and surfeit of food prevent understanding of the 


Noble Eightfold Path.’ 
l49 57. 


Niddesa.—A commentaria! work included in the Canon as part of the 
Khuddaka Nikàya. It is generally divided into two books: the Culla- 
Niddesa and the Mahà-Niddesa. The Culla Niddesa contains comments 
on the Khaggavisàna Sutta and the sixteen suttas of the Paràyana Vagga 
of the Sutta Nipata, while the Maha-Niddesa deals with the sixteen suttas 
of the Atthaka Vagga. It is significant that the Culla-Niddesa contains 
no comments on the fifty-six (Vatthugatha) introductory stanzas which 
preface the Parayana Vagga as at present found in the Sutta Nipata. 
This lends support to the suggestion that at the time the Culla-Niddesa 
was written the Paràyana Vagga was a separate anthology, and that the 
Khaggavisàna Sutta did not belong to any particular group. Similarly 
with the Mahà-Niddesa and the Atthaka Vagga. The comments in the 
Niddesa seem to have been modelled on exegetical explanations such as 
are attributed here and there in the Pitakas to Maha Kaceana’ and to 
Sariputta.* 

There is a tradition" which ascribes the authorship of the Niddesa to 
Sariputta. There exists a Commentary on it, called the Saddhamma- 
pajjotikà, by Upasena. It was written in Ceylon at the request of a 
monk called Deva Thera. 


1 E.g., Madhupindika Sutta (M. i. ? E.g., Sangiti Sutta (D. iii. 207 £.). 
110 f.); also S. iii. 9. | * NidA. p. 1. 


Niddhamana Sutta.—Ten things which are burnt out by the possession 


of their opposites.' 
! A. v. 220 f. 


Nidhikanda Sutta.—One of the suttas of the Khuddakapatha.’ A man 
buries treasure that he may use it later, but very often he loses it; not 
so is the treasure laid up by the doing of good deeds. 

! Khp. p. 7. 


Nipafifiafijalika.—See Pafifiafijalika. 
Nipannapatimaguha.—A cave forming part of the Uttararàma (q.v.) 


built in Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu I.' s 


1 Cv, lxxviii. 75. 
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Nipura.—See Sinipura. 


1. Nibbana Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Jénussoni the meaning of 
“ seeing " nibbana in this life.” 
1 A. i. 158. 


2. Nibbana Sutta.—Sariputta explains to Ananda why some beings do 
not attain nibbàna in this very life.’ 
1 A. ii. 167. 


3. Nibbana Sutta.—It is impossible that one who sees sorrow in nibbana 
shall live in harmony and patience.’ 
! A. iii. 442. 


4. Nibbana Sutta.—Sariputta explains to Udayi (Laludayi, according to 
the Commentary)’ how nibbana is happiness, though in it there is no 
“ experiencing " (vedayitam).” 

! AA. ii. 810. ? A. iv. 414 f. 


5. Nibbana Sutta.—Preached at Nàlaka. Sāriputta explains to Jambu- 
khádaka the meaning of nibbina and the way thereto.’ 
t S. iv. 251. 


6. Nibbana Sutta.—Preached at Ukkācelā. Sdriputta explains to 
Simandaka the meaning of nibbana and the way thereto.’ 
1 S. iv. 261 f. 


1. Nibbidà Sutta.— The seven bojjhangas, if cultivated, lead to revulsion, 


calm and nibbàna.! 
1 S. v. 82. 


2. Nibbidà Sutta.—The same as above but with the four iddhipddas.’ 
1 S. v. 255. 


3. Nibbidà Sutta.—Five things, the perception of which leads to revul- 
sion: foulness of the body, cloying of food, distaste of the world, imper- 
manence in all things and the thought of death.’ 

1 A. iii. 83. 


4. Nibbidà Sutta.—Calling to mind the Buddha, the Dhamma, and 
the Sangha, etc., conduces to revulsion and to nibbàna. 
1 A, i. 30. 
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Nibbindà.—A channel, branching eastwards from the Aeiravati canal 
of the Mahàvàlukagangà.! 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 53. 


Nibbedha Sutta.—The Buddha tells Udayi that a monk who culti- 


vates the seven bojjhangas will penetrate and break through lust, hatred 
and illusion.’ 


1 S. v. 87 f. 


Nibbedhika Sutta.—Four things that lead to penetration: associa- 


tion with the good, listening to the doctrine, reflection, observance of 
the Dhamma. 


1 S. v. 419. 


Nibbedhikapariyaya.—A comprehensive discourse addressed to the 
monks on sense-desires, their source, their variety, their fruit, and the 
steps leading thereto.’ 


| A. iii. 410 f.; it is often quoted, e.g., UdA. 176; DhSA. 369. 


1. Nimi,—The Bodhisatta born as king of Mithila. See Nimi Jataka. 


2. Nimi.—A Pacceka Buddha. He was king of Mithilà. One day he 
saw a hawk, which was flying with some meat, attacked by vultures. 
The hawk dropped the meat, which was then taken up by another bird 
and he, in his turn, was attacked. This process continuing for some 
time, the king realized that possessions bring sorrow and suffering. He 
thereupon renounced his sixteen thousand women, and reflecting on his 
renunciation, became a Pacceka Buddha, and joined three others, who 
had also become Pacceka Buddhas: Karandu, Naggaji and Dummukha.’* 


1 J. iii. 378 f. 


Nimi Jataka (No. 541).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as the son of 
the king of Mithila, in the Videha country. He was a rebirth of Makha- 
deva, who came down among men from the Brahma-world in order to bring 
the number of his family, who renounced the world, up to eighty-four 
thousand. And because the boy was born to round off the family, like 
the hoop of a chariot, he was called Nemi (* hoop "). On his father’s 
renunciation, he came to the throne and engaged himself and all his 
subjects in righteousness and generosity. Once, when doubt arose in 
his mind as to which was more fruitful—holy life or giving alms—Sakka 
himself appeared before him to answer and encourage him. His fame 
spread to Tavatimsa, and when the gods desired to see him, Sakka sent 
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his chariot, with Mātali, to fetch him. On the way to Tāvatimsa, Mātali 
showed the king various hells and heavens and the palaces of various 
gods and goddesses. Arriving at the Sudhammā Hall, Nimi discoursed 
to the assembled gods. After staying in Tàvatimsa for seven days, he 
returned to Mithila to tell his subjects what he had seen. When, later, 
his barber told him of the appearance of the first white hair on his head, 
he, like all his predecessors, handed over the throne to his son and became 
an ascetic. His son, Kalarajanaka, was the last of the eighty-four 
thousand kings of Makhadeva’s dynasty. 

The story was told by the Buddha when he visited Mithila. He smiled 
when he came to the site of Makhadeva’s palace, and when asked why he 
smiled he related the Jataka. 

Anuruddha is identified with Sakka and Ananda with Matali.' 

This story forms the basis of the Makhadeva Sutta? and is included in 
the Cariyapitaka.? 

! J. vi. 95-129. 
? M. ii. 74 ff.; in Dpv. (iii. 35) the king is called Nemiya. 
? Cyp. i. 6; CypA. 42 ff. 


Nimitta Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
Ahguttara Nikáya.' 
1 A. i. 82 f. 


Nimittavyakaraniya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago 
he was an ascetic in Himava, at the head of fifty-four thousand pupils. 
Having seen the miracles preceding the birth of a Buddha (Tissa ?), 
he was glad at heart and told of it to others.' He is probably identical 
with Varana Thera.” 

1 Ap. ii. 411 f. ? ThagA. i. 353 f. 


Nimittasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
à hermit on the banks of the Candabhaga, and, seeing a golden deer 
wandering in the forest, his mind turned to thoughts of the Buddhas. 
Twenty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Arafifiasatta." 


1 Ap. i. 261. 


Nimokkha Sutta.—A deva questions the Buddha on deliverance and 
detachment and the Buddha answers him.! 


FS. 4:9. 


Nimmala.—An officer in the service of Parakkamabahu I.: 
1 Cv. lxvi. 124. 
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Nimmánarati.—A class of devas, inhabiting the fifth of the six deva- 
worlds. They are so called because they delight in their own creations. 
They can create any form in any colour.? 


! D. i. 218; M. i. 289, etc.; S. i. 133, etc.; A. i. 210, etc. For their life-span see 
Compendium 140 f. 
2 NidA. 109; ItA. 234; VibhA. 519. 


 Nimmita.—Nineteen kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this name, 
all previous births of Vatamsakiya (Abhaya) Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 174; ThagA. i. 201. 


Nimmitapura.—4A park in Pulatthipura laid out by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 9. 


Niyama.—A district in South India.' 
1 Cv. lxxvii. 15, 101. 


Niyaraya.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 79. 


Niyasa.—See Yasa. 


Niyelatissaràma.—4A vihàra in Ceylon, built by king Kanitthatissa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 15. 


Niyyanti-uyyana.—A park, probably near Sihagiri, where Kassapa I. 
built a vihàra for the Dhammarucikas.! 


1 Cv. xxxix. 14. 


Niraggala.—4A sacrifice in which alms are given with wide-open, bolt- 
less doors." 
! ItvA. 75. 


1. Nirabbuda.—A Niraya ; really a period of suffering egual to twenty 
Abbudas (i.e., twenty thousand Ninnahutas).’ 


1 SN. p. 126; S. i. 149; SNA. 477; AA. ii. 853. 


2. Nirabbuda.—Twenty-five thousand kappas ago there were eight 
kings of this name, all previous births of Niggundipupphiya.' 


1 Ap. i. 263. 
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Niraya.— Various lists of Nirayas are found in the books. In the 
Jataka Commentary! occurs the following: Safijiva, Kalasutta, Sanghata, 
Jalaroruva, Dhümaroruva, Mahavici, Tapana, Patapana. The Samyutta 
and Anguttara Nikàyas and the Sutta Nipàta contain a different list: 
Abbuda, Nirabbuda, Ababa, Atata, Ahaha, Kumuda, Sogandhika, Uppala, 
Pundarika, Paduma. The Commentaries explain? that these are not 
separate Nirayas but specified periods of suffering in Avici. The 
Devadüta Sutta* of the Majjhima Nikàya contains yet another list: 
Gütha, Kukkula, Simbalivana, Asipattavana and Khárodakanadl. Other 
names, also, occur sporadically—e.g., Khuradhara (J. v. 269), Kakola 
(J. vi. 247), Sataporisa (J. v. 269) and Sattisüla (J. v. 143). The most 
fearful of the Nirayas is, however, the Avicimahaniraya (see s.v. Avici). 

! J. v. 266, 271; the same list is found | ? S. i. 149; A. v. 173; SN. p. 126; see 
in Dvy. (67), except that Raurava is | also Dvy. 67. 


substituted for Jalaroruva and Maha- 3 E.g., AA. ii. 853. 
raurava for Dhümaroruva. 4 M. ii. 185. 


Niraya Vagga.—The twenty-second chapter of the Dhammapada. 


l. Niraya Sutta.—Five things that lead to hell: destruction of life, 
theft, lust, falsehood, liquor.' 


1 A. iii. 170; also 204. 


2. Niraya Sutta.—Six things that lead to hell: taking life, theft, living 
carnally, falsehood, evil desires and wrong views.’ 


1 A. iii. 432. 


Nirayarüpa Sutta.—Four kinds of persons which exist in the world.’ 
! A. ii 71. 


Niràmisa Sutta.—See Suddhika Sutta. 


Nirása Sutta.—Three kinds of persons existing in the world: he who 
longs not, he who longs, and he who has done with longing.' 


1 A. i. 107 f. 


Nirutti.—AÀ work on exegesis, ascribed to Maha Kaceayana and divided 
into two parts: Cülanirutti and Mahanirutti,  At/&i on it exists, the 
Niruttisaramafjüsà, written by Saddhammaguru.” 


! Gv. 59, 65; Svd. 1233 f. ? Bode, p. 29; Gv. 60. 
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Niruttipatha Sutta.—On three modes of reckoning: matter that has 
ceased is reckoned as “ has been," not as “is " or “ will be "; the same 


with the other khandhas.! 
1 S. iii. 71 f. 


Niruttisaramafijüsa.—A tikà on the Nirutti ; also a tikà on the Nyasa 
by Dàthànàga.' 
1 Bode, op cit., p. 55; Svd. 1241. 


Nirodha Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Bojjhahga Samyutta.! - 
! S. v. 132 ff. 


1. Nirodha Sutta.—Sariputta tells Ananda that he has attained to a 
state of cessation of perception and feeling.’ 


! S. iii. 238. 


2. Nirodha Sutta.—Sariputta tells the monks that one, who has 
achieved virtue, concentration and insight, may both enter the cessation 
of perception and feeling and also emerge therefrom. Udayin (Laludayi), 
who is present, contradicts this three times, but none upbraids him. 
Sàriputta's words are repeated,before the Buddha, and Udayin acts 
similarly. The Buddha rebukes Ananda for not admonishing Udayin. 
Later, the Buddha talks of the matter to Upavàna and tells him of five 
qualities which a monk should possess.’ 


! A. iii. 192 ff. 


Nilavàsl.—A Thera mentioned as staying at the Kukkutaràma in 
Pàtaliputta.' 
! Vin. i. 300. 


Niliya.—A Damila brahmin, purohita in the palace. He became the 
paramour of Anulà and occupied the throne for six months, until she 


poisoned him.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 24 ff.; Dpv. xx. 29. 


Niliya.—A hunter.’ 
1 J. iii. 330. 


Nivattagiri.—The name of the city built on the spot where Kandula, 
the elephant, turned back in order to capture Mahelanagara.' 


1 MT. 480. 
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Nivattacetiya.— A cetiya near the Kadamba-nadi, built on the spot 
where Mahinda, at Devanampiyatissa’s invitation, turned back on the 


way to Missakapabbata.' 
! Mhv. xv. 10. 


Nivapa Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana ; a parable of Mara as trapper. 
He sets up various gins and snares to trap the unwary, and many are 
caught in them. It is, however, possible to find a retreat, where Mara 
and his train cannot penetrate; and the Buddha proceeds to explain 


how this may be found.’ 
1M. i. 150 ff. 


Nisanti Sutta.—Ananda tells Sariputta how a monk who is apt at 
attha, dhamma, vyafijana, mrutti and pubbaparanusandhi, comes speedily 
to grasp things and does not forget about that which he has grasped.’ 


! A. iii. 201. 


1. Nisabha.—One of the two chief disciples of Anomadassi Buddha.’ 
Pajicasilasamadaniya Thera took the precepts from him in the time 
of Anomadassi Buddha.” 


1 Bu. viii. 22; J. i. 36; DhA. i. 88. ? Ap. i. 76; also 74 (?). 


2. Nisabha.—One of the chief lay supporters of Atthadassi Buddha.' 
1 Bu. xv. 21. 


9. Nisabha.—Also called Mahanisabha, chief among the dhutanga- 
dharas in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. It was his example that 
prompted Maha Kassapa to strive for a similar honour.’ 


1 ThagA. ii. 134 f.; SA. ii. 135 f.; AA. i. 85 f. 


4. Nisabha Thera.— He was born in a Koliyan family, and, having 
seen the Buddha’s wisdom and power in the fight between the Sakyans 
and the Koliyans, he entered the Order and became an arahant. Two 
verses uttered by him in admonition of a fellow-worker are found in 
the Theragatha.* In time of Vipassi Buddha he was a householder, and 
gave to the Buddha a kapittha-fruit.” He is probably identical with 
Kapitthaphaladàyaka of the Apadàna.? 

! vs. 195 f. * Thag. i. 318. ? Ap. ii. 449; but see also ThagA. i. 73. 


5. Nisabha.—A mountain in Himavià.! 
! J. vi. 204, 212; Ap. i. 67. 
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Nisabhà.—One of the palaces occupied by Tissa Buddha is his last lay 
life.! 
1 Bu. xviii. 17. 


Nisinnapatimalena.—A cave in Pulatthipura, forming part of the 
Uttardrama built by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxviii. 75. 


Nissaggiya.—The fourth division of the Parajika of the Sutta Vibhanga. 
Nissanka.—See Kittinissanka. 


Nissaya Vagga.—The first chapter of the Hkadasaka Nipáta of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.* 
1 A. v. 311-28. 


1. Nissaya Sutta.—The Buddha explains to a monk how one can be 


called nissayasampanna.* 
1 A. iv. 353 f. 


2. Nissaya Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Upàli what qualities a monk 


needs to give n$ssagya.! 
! A. v. 73. 


Nissayatthakatha.—A Commentary on the Saecasaükhepa by Mahà- 


bodhi Thera.’ 
1 P.L.C. 205. 


Nissaraniya Sutta.—A monk, who is not obsessed by thoughts of lust, 
ill-will, hurt, form and his own body (sakkdya), possesses the five elements 


of escape.” 
1 A. iii. 245 f. 


Nissenikkhetta.—A district in the Malaya province of Ceylon.' 
1 Cv. Ixx. 18. 


Nissenidàyaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Kondafifia Buddha 
he built a stairway for the Buddha by which he might ascend to his cell. 
Thirty-one kappas ago he was king three times, under the name of 


Pahasambahula.! 
! Ap. i. 187. 
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Nita Thera.—He was a brahmin of Sávatthi and joined the Order, 
believing that there he would find pleasure and comfort. He was lazy 
and indolent, but the Buddha, discerning his antecedents, admonished 
him, and Nita, developing insight, became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a brahmin teacher named 
Sunanda. One day, as he prepared a Vajapeyya sacrifice, the Buddha 
visited him and walked through the air above him. Sunanda threw 
flowers in the sky, and they formed a canopy over the whole town. He 
became king thirty-five times under the name of Abbhasa (v.l. 


Ambaramsa).’ 
He is probably identical with Puppachadaniya of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. vs. 84; ThagA. i. 180 f. 2 Ap. i. 166.. 


Nitha.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.’ 
! M. iii. 69; ApA. 106. 


]. Nila.—A friend of Mahinda I. He died early, and Mahinda refused 
the kingship out of sorrow for his friend.' 
! Cv. xlviii. 27 ff. 


2. Nila Thera.—He belonged to a family of flower-sweepers. He joined 
the Order and became an arahant in the tonsure-hall. When he came to 
Sàvatthi in search of a rag-robe a Mahabrahma saw him and stood 
worshipping him. Other brahmas heard of this, and all worshipped him.' 


! SA. ii. 217. 


1. Nilagalla.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Udaya I.' 
! Cv. xlix. 31. 


2. Nilagalla or Nilagiri.—A locality in the Malaya district of Ceylon, 
mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. ixx. 14, 16, 20, 83; Ixxii. 12. 


Nilagallaka.—An officer of Parakkamabáhu I.' 
1 Cv. lxx. 67. 


Nilagiri.—See Nilagalla (2), also Ramanilagiri. 
Nilageha.—A building (pariccheda : cell ?) erected by Aggabodhi II. for 


the Thera Jotipala.* 
1 Cv. xlii. 39. 
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Nilapokkharani.—A pond, probably in Anuradhapura. It was one of 
the places from which clay was taken for the vessels which held the 
paraphernalia used in royal coronations.* 


1 MT. 307. 


Nilavalatittha.—A locality in Rohana, identified with the modern 
Matara.* 
1 Cv, lxxv. 48; Cv. Trs. ii. 48, n. 2. 


Nilavàhanà.—One of the three rivers crossed by Maha Kappina on his 
way from Kukkutavati to see the Buddha.’ 


1 DhA. ii. 120. 


Nilavahini.—A channel branching off from the Malatipuppha sluice in 
the Parakkamasamudda.' 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 42. 


Nilarama.—A monastery in Ceylon to which Udaya I. gave the village 
of Kalussa.’ 
1 Cv. xlix. 16. 


1. Nivarana Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Paficaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. iii. 63-79. 


2. Nivarana Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Bojjhahga Samyutta.' 
1 S. v. 91-8. 


1. Nivarana Sutta.—The five nivaranas make one blind, the seven 
bojjhangas give one light and wisdom.’ 


1 S. v. 97 f. 


2. Nivarana Sutta.—The four satipatthànas are to be practised in order 
to get rid of the five n?varanas.! 


! A. iv. 457 f. 


Nivaranapahàna Vagga.—The second chapter of the Eka Nipàta of 
the Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
! A. i. 3 ff. 


Nivaranani Sutta.—The five nivaranas: sensual desire, malevolence, 
sloth and torpor, excitement and flurry, and doubt and wavering.’ 


1 S. v. 60. 
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Nettáru.—A locality in South India.' 
1 Ov. Ixxvi. 189. 


Nettippakarana.—Also called Nettigantha. An exegetical work on 
the Pitakas, traditionally ascribed to Mahà Kaeeana. There exists a 


Commentary on it by Dhammapàla. Nanabhivamsa wrote a tikà on 
it." j 
1 Gv. 59, 60; SadS. 65. 2 Svd. 1215. 


Netti.—A yakkha chieftain.’ 
1 D. iii. 204. 


]. Nemi.—See Nimi. 


2. Nemi.—A servitor of Kuvera.! 
1 D. iii, 201. 


3. Nemi.—4A Pacceka Buddha,' perhaps the same as Nimi (q.v.). 
! M. iii. 70. 


4. Nemi.—Forty-three kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name, all previous births of Vimala-Kondafiíia.' 


! ThagA. i. 146; Ap. i. 150. 


Nemindhara (v... Nimindhara).—One of the seven mountain ranges 
round Sineru.' 


! J. vi. 125; Sp. i. 119; SNA. ii. 443; Dvy. 217; Mtu. ii. 300... 


1. Nerafijarà.—A river. After the Enlightenment, the Buddha 
lived under the Ajapala-Nigrodha (q.v.) at Uruvelà, on the banks of this 
river. There Mara tempted him, and, later, Brahma persuaded him to 
preach the Dhamma.' 

The Commentaries say? that when the Buddha, having realized the 
futility of austerities, left the Paficavaggiyas, he retired to Uruvelà, on 
the banks of the Nerafijara, and there, just before the Enlightenment, 
Sujàtà gave him a meal of milk-rice, taking him to be a god. Before 
eating the food, he bathed in the ford called Suppatittha. Under the 
bed of the river lay the abode of the Naga-king, Kāla. There was a 


sala grove on the banks, where the Buddha spent the afternoon previous 
to the night of the Enlightenment. 


! Vin. i. 1 ff.; SN. vs. 425 ff.; cp. Mtu. | 136 ff.; v. 167, 185, 232; Ud. i. 1-4; ii. 1; 
ii. 238; Lal. 327 (261); S. i. 103 f.; 122, | iii. 10; A. ii. 20. f.; D. ii. 207. 
2 E.g., J. i. 68 ff.; DhA. i. 71; BuA. 238. 
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Three explanations are given of the name: (1) Its waters are pleasant 
(nelam jalam assü ti = nelañjalā, the r being substituted for the l); 
(2) it has blue water (nila-jalaya ti vattabbe Nerafijarüyà ti vuttam); 
(3) it is just simply the name of the river.? 

Nadi-Kassapa's hermitage was on the bank of the Nerafijara.* 

Nerafjarà is identified with the modern Nilajana with its source in 
Hazaribagh, which, together with the Mohanà, unites to form the river 
Phalgu." 


* UdA. 26 f. * ThagA. i. 45. 5 CAGI. 524. 


2. Nerafijara.—A channel that branched northwards from the Punna- 


vaddhana tank.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 49. 


1. Neru.—The name of a king of India, descendant of Mahasammata. 
He was the son of Mahasudassana and father of Maha-Neru.’ 
! Mhv. ii. 5; Dpv. iii. 8. 


2. Neru.—A mountain in Himavà. All birds settling there become 


golden.' 
1 J. iii. 247; cp. Kakaneru, Mahaneru, Sineru, Meru. 


Neru Jataka (No. 379).—Once, the Bodhisatta was a golden swan 
living on Cittaküta with his brother. One day, while flying homewards, 
they saw Mount Neru and settled down there. All the birds there looked 
golden by virtue of the lustre of the mountain, and no one paid honour to 
the Bodhisatta and his brother; so they flew away. 

The story was related in reference to a monk of a frontier village. At 
first he was honoured by the people who, however, later, transferred their 
favours elsewhere. But the monk, though very unhappy, contrived to 
stay on. When the Buddha heard of this, he rebuked the monk for 
remaining where he was not appreciated.’ 

1 J. iii. 246 ff. 


Nesáda.—A brahmin, a previous birth of Sattapaduminiya.' 
1 Ap. i. 254. 


Nesàdaka.—A hill where the thera Mahanàma practised meditation.’ 
! ThagA. i. 227. 


Nehatakamuni Thera.—He was a brahmin of Rajagaha, who had become 
proficient in Vedic lore. Having become an ascetic, he dwelt in a forest 
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glade, three leagues from Rajagaha, living on wild rice and worshipping 
fire. There the Buddha visited him and was entertained for three days. 
The Buddha taught him the Doctrine, and the ascetic became a sotapanna 
and, later, an arahant. He continued to live in the jungle, and the 
Buddha visited him again when he fell ill of cramp.! 


1 Thag. vs. 435-40; ThagA. i. 459 f. 


Nyasa. A grammatical treatise by Vimalabuddhi. It is also called 
Mukhamattadipani. Vimalabuddhi Thera also wrote a glossary on it.’ 


1 Gv. 72; Bode, op. cit., 21; see also Svd. 1240. 


P 


Pamsu Sutta.—The five classes of pamsukilikas, corresponding to the 
five kinds of arafifiakas. (See Arafifia Sutta.) 


! A. iii. 219. 


Pamsuküladhovana Jataka.—The Sumangala-Vilasini’ mentions a 
Jàtaka by this name, together with the Vessantara Jataka, and says that 
the earth trembled at the preaching of these Jatakas.  Faüsboll's edition 
contains no Jataka of this name, nor have I been able to trace it elsewhere. 
It may have some connection with the Pamsuküladhovana patthariya, 
which formed one of the fifteen hundred miracles that assisted the 
conversion of Uruvela-Kassapa." 


! DA. i. 130. ? See Vin. i. 20. 


Pamsukülapüjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw a pamsuküla robe hanging over the mountain Udaka (Uraga), and 
being pleased with the sight, he offered before it three kinkhani flowers.’ 
His Apadana verses are mentioned in the Theragatha Commentary in 
connection both with Gosala Thera” and with Mahakala Thera.’ 


! Ap. ii. 434. ? ThagA. i. 79. 3 Ibid., 272. 
p 


Pamsukilasanfiika Thera.—An arahant. He was a hunter in the time 
of Tissa Buddha, and, one day, seeing in the forest a pamsuküla robe of 
the Buddha, he none it; He is probably identical with Punna- 
masa Thera.” | 


1 Ap. ii. 418 f. 2 ThagA. i. 297 ff. 
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Pamsuküli, Pamsukülino, Pamsukülikà.—4A sect of ascetics in Ceylon, 
whose particular observance was probably the use of rag robes (pam- 
sukila). Their early origin is not known. Máànavamma is said to have 
built for them a pásáda in the Thüpáràma. They also occupied the 
Rajamatika-vihara and enjoyed the special favour of both Aggabodhi V. 
and of Aggabodhi VIL? Vajira, senápati of Aggabodhi IX., built for them 
the Kaechavàla-vihara. Sena I. established for them headquarters on 
the Arittha-pabbata and also made special provision for them at Pulatthi- 
pura. They seem to have originally belonged to the congregation of 
the Abhayagiri-vihàra, and continued to do so up to the reign of Sena II., 
when they separated off and formed special groups. Later, Sena 
Ilahga, general of Kassapa IV., built the Samuddagiri-parivena, in the 
Maha-vihara for their use, and it is said that he dispensed rice and clothing 
to the mothers of the Pamsukulikas. In the time of Udaya III. various 
officials of the court fled to the tapovana occupied by the Pamsukulikas, 
but were pursued thither by the king and his viceroy and beheaded. In- 
censed by this act, the Pamsukulikas left the tapovana, which stood on 
land granted by the king, and went to Rohana. The people rose in 
rebellion, and those who had perpetrated the crime in the tapovana 
visited the Pamsukulikas in Rohana, asked their forgiveness, and 
persuaded them to return.’ Mahinda IV. also showed them great honour.’ 
We hear of them last in the reign of Vikkamabahu IL, when that king 
deprived them of their lands, and they, in anger, retired again to Rohana.’ 
Thenceforth we hear no more of the sect, and it probably ceased to 
exist. 

It is mentioned in the Anguttara Commentary” that, after the 
depredations of Candala-Tissa, when the religion was at a very low ebb, 
a discussion arose between the Pamsukulikas and the Dhammakathikas 
as to which was the more important branch of the sásana—pariyatti 
or patipatti. The Pamsukulikas voted for patipatti, but were defeated 
by the others. 


1 Cv. xlvii. 66. * [bid., lii. 21. 

2 [bid., xlviii. 4, 16, 73. * Jbid., liii. 14 ff., 21 ff. 
* Ibid., xlix. 80. * [bid., liv. 18, 24 f. 

1 Ibid., 1. 63, 76. | ° Ibid., lxi. 59 f. 

5 Ibid., li. 52. | 10 AA. i. 52 f. 


Pamsudhovaka Sutta.—The process of getting rid of the impurities 
found in gold ore is a very gradual one, involving many stages; so is the 
progress in ecstatic meditation, the first step in which is the removal of 


the gross sins.' 
! A. i. 253. 
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Pamsupabbata-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, mentioned as the 
residence of Bhuvenakabahu Thera.’ 


1 P.L.C. 247. 


Pamsupisáeakà.—A class of pisãcas, born in filth. The word is used 
as a term of contempt.” 


1 MA. ii. 713, 921; UdA. 247. © 2 Eg., AA. i. 438; MA. ii. 610, 611. 


Pakudha-Kaeeáyana (Pakudha-Katiyana, Kakudha-Kaecáyana, Ka- 
kuda-Katiyana).—Head of one of the six heretical sects of the Buddha's 
time. In the Sàmafifiaphala Sutta,’ Ajatasattu is said to have visited 
him and obtained from him an exposition of his teaching, which was to 
the effect that the four elements—earth, fire, air, water; pleasure, pain, 
and the soul—these seven things were eternally existent and unchangeable 
in their very nature; that there 1s no volitional activity of consciousness 
in them. His doctrine is, therefore, one of non-action (ak?riya-vada). 
When one, with a sharp sword, cleaves a head in twain, no one is thereby 
deprived of life, a sword has merely penetrated into the interval between 
seven elementary substances. In other words, there is no such act as 
killing, or hearing, or knowing, etc.; no conceptions of, or distinction 
between, good and bad, knowledge and ignorance, etc.” 

Buddhaghosa adds* that Pakudha avoided the use of cold water, using 
always hot; when this was not available, he did not wash. If he crossed 
a stream he would consider this as a sin, and would make expiation by 
construeting a mound of earth. This is evidence of the ascetic tendency 
in his teaching on matters of external conduct. His teaching is, however, 
described as n?ss?rikaladdh. 

We are told’ that Pakudha's followers did not hold him in high esteem, 
in contrast to the devotion felt for the Buddha by hisfollowers. Pakudha 
did not welcome questions, and displayed annoyance and resentment — 
when cross-examined. Elsewhere," however, he is spoken of as having 
been highly honoured by the people, a teacher of large and well-reputed 
schools, with numerous followers. But he did not lay claim to perfect 
enlightenment.’ 

Pakudha-Kaccéyana’s name is spelt in several ways. Some texts 

! D. i. 56. _ there described at even greater length, 

> Cf. the doctrine of the Cartesians, | but here his name is not mentioned. 
that there is no sin in taking the life of | — * DA. i. 144. 
lower animals because they have no soul. | * M. i. 250; ii. 4. 


? Pakudha's teachings are also referred € E.g., M. i. 198; S. i. 66; SN. p. 91. 
to in the Sandaka Sutta (M. i. 517), and 7 S. i. 68. 
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give his personal name as Kakudha, or Kakuda. In the Prasnopanisad,° 
mention is made of a Kakuda Katyana, a younger contemporary of 
Pippalada. There he is called Kabandhin, which name, like Kakuda, 
means that he had a hump on his neck or shoulder. Buddhaghosa 
says’ that Pakudha was his personal name and Kaccàyana that of his 
gotta. The Kaccayana (or Kàtiyàna, as it is sometimes called) was a 
brahmin gotta. | 

Pakudha is mentioned as having been, in a past life, one of the five 
ditthigatikas mentioned in the Mahabodhi Jàtaka." He is also mentioned 
in the Milindapafiha™ as one of the teachers visited by Milinda. The 
whole account is either a plagiarism of the Saimafifiaphala Sutta or else 
the teachers referred to only belonged to the same respective schools of 


thought. 

8 Barua: Prebuddhistic Indian Philo- ? DA. i. 144; SA. i. 102. 
sophy, 281; see also Dvy. 143; Mtu. i. 10 jf. v. 246. 
253, 256, 259; iii. 383. n p. 8. 


Pakudhanagara.—A city, evidently in Burma, once the centre of great 
literary activity.' 

1 See Gv. 65; but elsewhere (Gv. 67) | where reference is made to a Makurana- 
the works attributed to the residents of | gara, v.l. Pakuta. Perhaps this is the 


Pakudhanagara are stated to have been same as Pakudha. 
written in Kaficipura. See also Gv. 75, 


Pakinnaka Nipàta.— The fourteenth section of the Jatakatthakatha.* 
1 J. iv. 276, 374. | 


Pakinnaka Vagga.—The twenty-first chapter of the Dhammapada. 
Pakulà.— See Sakulà. 


Pakkanta Sutta.—The Buddha addresses the monks at Gijjhaküta, 
soon after Devadatta had seceded from the order, and tells them that 
Devadatta's gain was his ruin, in the same way as the flowering of the 
plaintain, the bamboo and the rush.’ 

! S. ii. 241. 


Pakkha Thera.—An arahant. He was a Sākyan of Devadaha and was 
called Sammoda, but in his boyhood he suffered from rheumatism 
(vataroga) and was crippled for some time; hence he came to be called 
Pakkha (cripple) even after his recovery. When the Buddha visited his 
kinsfolk he entered the Order and lived in the forest. One day he saw 
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a kite flying up into the sky with some flesh, from which first one kite 
and then another grabbed a piece. Reflecting that worldly desires were 
like the flesh taken by the kite, he developed insight and attained 
arahantship. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he had been a yakkha-senàpati with a 
retinue of eighty-four thousand and had given the Buddha a divine robe. 

Fifteen kappas ago he was sixteen times cakkavatti under the name of 
Suvahana (Vàhana).! 

He is evidently identical with Mahaparivara of the Apadàna.* 

! Thag. vs. 63; ThagA. i. 144 f. ? Ap. i. 146 f. 


Pankadha.—A township in Kosala, the residence of a monk named 
Kassapa of the Kassapagotta. The Buddha is mentioned as having 
once stayed there during his tours in Kosala.’ 

! A. i. 236; AA. i. 446. 


Panhkadha Sutta.— When the Buddha stayed at Pankadha during one 
of his tours and instructed the monks there, Kassapa of the Kassapagotta 
disapproved of his teaching, thinking that he was too scrupulous. But 
later, when the Buddha returned to Rajagaha, Kassapa, filled with 
remorse, followed him thither, and confessing his transgression, begged 
for forgiveness. The Buddha praised him for having made confession, 
and said that only those monks who were zealous in the practice of 
religion deserved praise, but others did not.’ 

1 A. i. 236 f. 


Pankavela.—A village in Seylon where basa II. defeated 
Jayabahu I. and his brothers.’ 
1 Cv. lxi. 16; see also Cv. Trs. i. 226, n. 2. 


Pahga.—The name of a Pacceka Buddha, found in a nominal list.’ 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Pangura-vihara.—A monastery in Hatthibhogajanapada in the south 
of Ceylon. In front of its refectory stood a pangura tree. One day the 
devatà of the tree heard a novice recite the Mahadhammasamadana 
Sutta and applauded the recital. On being questioned by the novice, 
he told him that he had heard the Buddha preach the sutta but had been 
unable to see him, there being so many deities present more important 
than himself. It is said that the devatà became a sotaépanna on the 
very day of this conversation.' 

! MA. i. 530 f. 
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Pagata Sutta.—A conversation between Sariputta and Maha Kotthita 
as to whether or not the Tathagata exists after death.’ 


! S. iv. 384 f. 


Pacala Sutta.—Once, when the Buddha was at Sumsumaragiri, he saw 
with his divine eye that Moggallàna was at Kallavalamuttagama, and that 
he was nodding (pacalayamano) very sleepily. He thereupon visited him 
and instructed him in the various ways of overcoming somnolence. 
Some other miscellaneous subjects are also dealt with in this sutta, such 
as the proper way of entering a house, the benefits of dwelling in solitude, 
the advantages of practising mettà.! 


1 A. iv. 85 ff. 


Pacayika Sutta.—Few are they that pay respect to the elders of the 
clan; more numerous those that do not.’ 

Both the text and the uddàna call this sutta Pacáyika, but the correct 
name is Apaeayika, and it should be altered to this. 


1S. v. 468. 


Pacuruyyana.—A park in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 12. 


Pacetana.—A king of old, whose wheelwright was the Bodhisatta.’ 
See CakKavatti Sutta. 
! A. i. 110. 


Pacetana Sutta.—See Cakkavatti Sutta. 


Paceli-vihara.—A monastery in Sonnagiripada, residence of Sonaka 
Thera, son of the hunter.! 
! MA. ii. 887. 


Paccanika Sutta.—Once the brahmin Paceanikasáta of Savatthi visited 
the Buddha and asked him to recite a doctrine. But the Buddha refused, 
saying that there was no use in trying to teach one whose heart was 
corrupt and full of animosity. This refusal seems to have pleased the 
brahmin.! 

! 8. i. 179. 


Paeeanikasáta.—A brahmin of Savatthi, to whom the Buddha refused 
to preach (see Paceanika Sutta) Buddhaghosa says' that the brahmin 


1 SA. i. 205. 
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was so called (“ Gainsayer ") because he took delight in opposing every- 
thing that anyone else said. 


Paccanta Sutta.—Few are those born in the Majjhimadesa; more 
numerous those born in the Paceanta-janapada, among unreasoning 
barbarians. | 

! S. v. 466. 


Paccantajanapada.—In the texts contrast is often drawn between the 
Paccantajanapada and the Majjhimadesa. In the latter the fortunate 
ones are born, and it is a great disadvantage to be born outside it; for, 
then, the possibilities of hearing of the Buddha and his teaching become 
remote. The boundaries of the Majjhimadesa are given in several 
places, and the Paccantajanapada lies beyond these boundaries. They 
are: in the east, Kajahgala and Mahasala ; in the south-east, the river 
Salalavati ; in the south, Setakannikà ; in the west, Thüna ; and in the 
north, Usiraddhaja (pabbata). The Vinaya rules were relaxed in the 
case of those who lived in the Paccantajanapada, where it is said that 
the Buddha never spent a night.? 


1 E.g., DbA. iii. 248, 489; KhA. 133. ? Vin. i. 197; J. i. 49; cp. Dvy. 21 f. 
3 MA. ii. 982. 


1. Paceaya Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a noble family of 
Rohi (Rohini) and succeeded to his father's estate. Once, when he was 
holding a ceremonial oblation, a great number of people assembled, and 
the Buddha, arriving among them, preached from the sky, seated in a 
jewelled pavilion made for him by Vessavana. Paccaya heard the 
preaching and renounced the world, attaining arahantship in a few days, 
and not leaving his cell till he had. developed insight. 

It is said that in the time of Kassapa Buddha, Paccaya was a monk who 
refused to leave the vihara till he gained insight, but he died before his 
purpose was fulfilled. Earlier, ninety-one kappas ago, he had come 
aeross the Buddha Vipassi, on the banks of the Vinatà, and had offered 
him a fig (udumbara).' He is probably identical with Udumbaraphala- 
dàyaka of the Apadana.’ 


1 Thag. vss. 222-4; ThagA. i. 341 f. 2 Ap. i. 205. 


2. Paeeaya.—The state elephant of Vessantara, brought to the stall 
by a female flying elephant, on the day of his birth, and deposited there. 
He was white in colour, and was called Paccaya because he supplied a 
need of Vessantara.' 

1 J. vi. 486. 
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Paccaya Sutta.—An explanation of the teaching regarding Paticca- 
samuppada.* 
S. ii. 25 f. 


Paccayasahgaha.—A compilation by Vacissara.’ 
! Gv. 71. 


Paeeari.—See Mahapaccari. 


Paceagamaniya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was a cakkavaka dwelling on the banks of the river Sindhu. One day, 
seeing the Buddha travelling through the air, the bird offered him a 
sala flower in its beak. Seventeen kappas ago he was king eighteen 
times under the name of Sueàarudassana. He is probably identical 
with Punnamasa Thera.” 


1 Ap. i. 113. 2 ThagA. i. 53 f. 


Paeeuggamaniya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
saw Siddhattha Buddha and followed him with rapt gaze. Twenty-seven 
kappas ago he was a king called Saparivàra.' 


1 Ap. i. 240. 


Paccupatthanasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Attha- 
dass! Buddha he was a yakkha, and, learning that the Buddha had died 
before he could pay him homage, he was filled with grief. The Buddha's 
disciple, Sagara, advised him to honour the Buddha’s thipa, and this he 
did for five years. Seven kappas ago he became king four times under 
the name of Bhüripafifia. He is probably identical with Eküdàniya 
Thera.” 

1 Ap. i. 153. 2 ThagA. i. 153 f. 


Paeceka Buddha.—The name given to one who is enlightened by and 
for himself—+.e., one who has attained to supreme and perfect insight, 
but who dies without proclaiming the truth to the world—hence the 
equivalent * Silent Buddha " sometimes found in translations. Pacceka 
Buddhas practise their parami for at least two thousand asankheyya 
kappas. They are born in any of the three kulas: brahmana, khattiya, 
or gahapati only in a vivattamana kappa, during which Buddhas are 
also born, but they never meet a Buddha face to face. They cannot 
instruct others; their realization of the Dhamma is “like a dream seen 
by a deaf mute." They attain to all the iddhi, samāpatti and patisan- 
bhidà of the Buddhas, but are second to the Buddhas in their spiritual 
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development. They do ordain others; their admonition is only in 
reference to good and proper conduct’ (abhisamüácarikasikkha). Some- 
times (e.g., at J. iv. 341) it is stated that a Pacceka Buddha’s knowledge 
and comprehension of ways and means is less than that of a Bodhisatta. 
They hold their uposatha in the Ratanamalaka, at the foot of the 
Mafijisarukkha in Gandhamadana. It is possible to become a Pacceka 
Buddha while yet a layman, but, in this case, the marks of a layman 
immediately disappear. Three caves in the Nandamilakapabbhara— 
Suvannaguhà, Maniguhà and Rajataguhad—are the dwelling-places of 
Pacceka Buddhas. Round the Ratanamalaka, q.v. (or Sabbaratanama- 
laka), seats are always ready to receive the Pacceka Buddhas. When 
a Pacceka Buddha appears in the world, he immediately seeks the 
Ratanamalaka, and there takes his appointed seat. Then all the other 
Pacceka Buddhas in the world assemble there to meet him, and, in reply 
to a question by the chief of them, he relates the circumstances which 
led to his enlightenment. Similarly, all the Pacceka Buddhas assemble 
at the same spot when one of them is about to die. The dying one takes 
leave of the others, and, after his death, they cremate his body and his 
relics disappear. But, according to another account, they die on the 
mountain called Mahapapata (q.v.). There does not seem to be any 
limit to the number of Pacceka Buddhas who could appear simul- 
taneously. In one instance, five hundred are mentioned as so doing, all 
sons of Padumavati (q.v.), at the head of whom was Mahapaduma. In 
the Isigili Sutta’ appears a long list of Pacceka Buddhas who dwelt on 
the Isigili Mountain (q.v.), and after whom the mountain was named. 
According to Buddhaghosa," the names in this list belonged to the five 
hundred sons of Padumavati, but the number of the names is far less 
than five hundred. This discrepancy is explained by saying that as many 
as twelve bore the same name. Other names are found scattered over 
different texts, such as the Jatakatthakatha.* The name occurring most 
frequently in the texts is that of Tagarasikhi (q.v.). Mention is also made 
of the Pacceka Buddhas going among men for alms and spending the 
rainy season in dwellings provided by men.° 
Among the teachings preserved of the Pacceka Buddhas, the mos 

Important is the Khaggavisana Sutta (g.v.) For the definition of a 


- Ay Ay 


Pacceka Buddha see Puggalapafifiatti (p. 14; cf. p. 70). There he is 


' These details are given in SNA. i. | ka (v. 249); see also DhA. iv. 120, 
47, 51, 58, 63; KhA. 178, 199; ApA.' i. | etc. 


125; see also s.v. Gandhamadana. 5 E.g., DhA. ii. 112 f.; iii. 91, 368; iv. 
? M. iii. 68 ff. 200. Their patthana (SNA. 51). Their 
? MA. ii. 889 ff. wisdom less than that of a Bodhisatta 


* E.g., Darimukha (J. iii. 240), Sona- | (J. iv. 341). 
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described as one who understands the Truth by his own efforts, but 
does not obtain omniscience nor mastery over the Fruits (phalesu 
vastbhavam). 


Paeceka Brahma.—Mention is made in one or two places in the books 
of Brahmas who are described as Pacceka Brahmi—e.g., Subrahmà, 
Suddhavasa and Tudu.' I have not come across any explanation of this 
term. It may designate a Brahma who does not live in any recognized 
Brahmà-world, but in a world of his own. 


1 See s.v. 


Paeeorohani Vagga.—The twelfth section of the Dassaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikàya. One of the suttas deals with the “ spiritual 
coming down again" (paccorohant); hence, probably, the name of the 
Vagga. | 

1 A. v. 222-37. 


Paecorohani Sutta.—Janussoni tells the Buddha how, on certain fast 
days, the brahmins perform a ceremony called paccoroham?, when they 
bathe and purify themselves and worship the fire three times during the 
night. He then asks the Buddha whether the Ariyans have a corre- 
sponding observance, and the Buddha answers him. 


1 A. v. 233 ff. 


Pacchabhumma (Pacchabhtima).—The name given to the district to 
the west (of the Majjhimadesa).t Mention is also made of the Paccha- 
bhümaka brahmins, who are carriers of water-pots, fire-worshippers, and 
who claim to be able to send a man heavenward after death.* | 


1 §. iii. 5, 6; SA. ii. 186. 2 E.g., A. v. 263; see also S. iv. 311. 


Pacchabhii Thera.— The teacher of Malitavambha’ ; the word perhaps 
means “ born in the west ”; see below. 


1 Thag. vs. 105; ThagA. i. 211. 


Pacchabhtimaka Sutta(—Mataka Sutta).—Once, when the Buddha was 
at the Pavarika-ambavana, Asibandhakaputta visits him and asks if he 
claims to be able to send men heavenwards as do the Paechabhümaka 
brahmins. The Buddha explains to him that a man's destiny depends 
on the life he leads; no one else can send him to heaven or to a place of 
suffering.’ 

1 S. iv. 311 f. 
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Paechásamana Sutta.—The five qualities which should be lacking in 
a monk who is taken as an attendant (pacchdsamana).* 
1 A. iii. 137. 


Pacchidayaka Thera.—See Sajjhadayaka. 


Paechimadesa, Pacehimadisa, Pacchimapassa.—A province in Ceylon, 
probably in the west. In the province was the Vallipasdna-vihara, 
residence of Mahá-Nàgasena." 

1 Cv. xliv. 88 f.; but see Cv. Trs. i. 82, n. 4. ? MT. 552. 


Pacchimarama.—A monastery, probably to the west of Pulatthipura. 
It was founded by Parakkamabahu I. and contained twenty-two pari- 
venas and numerous other buildings.’ 

1 Cv. Ixxviii. 70 ff. 


Pajaka.—A king. Lambacilaka was in his kingdom and Mendissara 
(q.v.) lived there with his followers. But, elsewhere,’ we are told that 
Lambacülaka was in the kingdom of Candappajota. Does this mean that 
the kingdom of Candapajjota was identical with that of Pajaka ? 

1 J, iii. 463. ? J. v. 133. 


1. Pajana Sutta.—It is impossible to destroy Ill without understanding 


the eye, the nose, etc." 
! S. iv. 89. 


2. Pajàna Sutta.—Ill cannot be destroyed without understanding of 


objects, sounds, savours, etc.' f 
1 S. iv. 90. 


1, Pajápati.—A name given to Mara, because he uses his power over all 


creatures.’ 
1M. i. 2; MA. i. 28. 


2. Pajapati.—One of the kings of the devas, mentioned with Sakka, 
Varuna, Isána, etc." Buddhaghosa says” that he, among the gods, was 
like Sakka in looks and that he lived to the same age, but in the assembly 
he occupied the second seat. He is sometimes mentioned with Brahma, 
as distinct from him.’ In the Atanatiya Sutta* he is mentioned among 
the Mahayakkhas, to be invoked by followers of the Buddha in times 
of danger. 

! S. i. 219; D. i. 244; in J. v. 28 he is | ? SA. i. 262. 
mentioned with Varuna and Soma; see | 3 J. vi. 568, 571; M. i. 140, 327, 329. 


also D. ii. 274; DA iii. 709. |. * D. iii. 204. 
II. 7 
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3. Pajàpati.—See Mahad-Pajapati Gotami. 


Pajjamadhu.—A Pali poem of one hundred and four stanzas, by 
Coliya Dipahkara or Buddhapiya, on the beauty of the Buddha's person, 
of his teaching and of the Saügha.' 


! P.L.C. 222; Svd. 1260. 


Pajjaraka.—The name of a disease which afflicted Abhayapura (capital 
of Ceylon) in the time of Kakusandha Buddha. It was due to the 
influence of the yakkha Punnakàla. Kakusandha visited the Island to 
dispel the disease. It is defined as an unhasisabadha.* 


1 Mhv. xv. 63; MT. 349. 


Pajjuna.—The eighth of the ten Andhakavenhudasaputta, sons of 
Devagabhà.' 
1 J. iv. 81; PvA. 93, 111. 


Pajjunna.—4A devaràja, the god of rain. He was subject to the will of 
Sakka, and the books contain instances of his causing rain to fall at the 
command of Sakka. He was also influenced by the exercise of sacca- 
kiriyü (protestation of truth). Buddhaghosa® describes him as Vassa- 
valahaka, and says that he was an inhabitant of the Catummaharajika 
world. Kokanadà and Culla Kokanadà were his daughters.  Pajjunna 
is mentioned among the Mahayakkhas to be invoked in time of need," 
and he was present at the preaching of the Mahdsamaya Sutta.° 


1 J. i. 330; Mhv. xxi. 31; | * SA. i. 64. 
J. iv. 253; | t S. i. 29 f. 
2 E.g., J. i. 331 f. | * D, iii. 205. * [bid., ii. 260. 


1. Pajjunnadhità Sutta.—Kokanadà, daughter of Pajjunna, visits the 
Buddha at the Mahavana in Vesàli and praises him and his teaching.’ 
1 S. i. 29. 


2. Pajjunnadhità Sutta.—Culla-Kokanadà, daughter of Pajjunna, 
visits the Buddha at the Mahavana in Vesàli and, after paying homage 
to him and his teaching, utters a summary of the Dhamma.’ 


1 S. i. 30. 


1. Pajjota.—See Candappajjota. 


2. Pajjota.—4A tank near Kasapabbata, built by Dutthagàmani. Near 
it was the city of Pajjotanagara.' 


! Mhv. xxv. 51; M. i. 346. . 
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1. Pajjota Sutta.—The four splendours: of the moon, the sun, fire, 
and wisdom.’ | 
1 A. ii. 140. 


2. Pajjota Sutta.—The four things that give light: the sun, the moon, 
fire, and the Buddha, the Buddha being the best.' 


! S. i. 15. 


3. Pajjota Sutta.—A series of questions asked by a deva, and the 
Buddha's answers; the first being on radiance—wisdom gives radiance 
to all the world.’ 

1 S. i. 44. 


Pafica Sutta.—See Anattalakkhana Sutta.' 
1 S. iii. 66. 


Pafieaka,—See Pandaka and Pafieikà. 


Pafieakahga.—The Thapati of Pasenadi, king of Kosala. He was a 
devoted follower of the Buddha and loved discussion. The Bahuve- 
daniya Sutta is based on a discussion between him and Maha-Udayi, 
which discussion Ananda overheard and repeated to the Buddha. On 
another occasion, Paficakanga related to the Buddha the conversation 
he had had with the Paribbajaka Uggahamana Samanamandikàputta, 
and the Buddha preached to him the Samanamandikà Sutta.’ The 
Anuruddha Sutta? contains a discussion between Anuruddha and Abhiya 
Kaceana, which took place at Paficakanga’s house, whither he had 
invited them. The discussion was started by a question asked by 
Paficakanga. Buddhaghosa says* that Paficakanga was the Thapati’s 
personal name, and that he was so called (“‘ Five-tools ") because he 
carried the five tools of a carpenter: vastpharasu (adze), nikhadana 
(chisel), danda (measuring stick) muggara (gavel), and  kalasutta 
(blackened thread). He explains Thapati by vaddhaki-jettha. 


! M. i. 396 ff.; see also S. iv. 223 f. | 3 M. iii. 144 ff. 
? M. ii. 23 ff. | * MA. ii. 629; SA. iii. 86. 


Pafieakabga Sutta.—See Bahuvedaniya Sutta. 


Paficagati Sutta.—A series of suttas in which the Buddha declares 
that, through not understanding the four Ariyan truths, beings continue 
to be born in one or other of the five conditions: as humans, animals, 
petas, devas, or in the nirayas.' 


1S. v. 474 ff. 
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Pafieagativannanà.—The name of a Commentary.' 
! Gv. 65, 75. 


Paüeagaru Jàtaka (No. 132)—Bhiruka Jataka.—The Bodhisatta was 
once the youngest of the hundred sons of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. 
He had, as far as could be seen, no chance of being king, but, on seeking 
the counsel of à Pacceka Buddha and following his advice, he became 
king on his father's death. For details reference is invited to the 
" Takkasilà Jàtaka," this evidently being another name for the Tela- 
patta Jataka (q.v.). 

This Jataka was related in reference to the attempts made by Mara’s 
daughters to tempt the Buddha as he sat under the Ajapála-nigrodha.' 

1 J. i. 469 ff. 


Paficaggadayaka.—A brahmin, so called because he gave the first- 
fruits of his harvest in five stages: when it was ripe, when it was being 
threshed, when it was put into tubs, when it was put in the boiler, and 
when it was heaped on the dish. One day, the Buddha went to his 
house and stood at the door, while the brahmin was having his meal, 
his wife serving him. The wife, seeing the Buddha, and fearing that 
her husband would give away his food, made a sign to the Buddha to go. 
But the Buddha made a gesture of refusal and sent a radiance in the 
direction of the brahmin. The wife laughed at the Buddha's obstinacy, 
and, at that moment, the brahmin saw the Buddha and brought to him 
the remnant of his meal, which the Buddha accepted. He then preached 
to the brahmin and his wife, both of whom became anágámins.' 


1 DhA. iv. 98 ff.; the story is also found at SNA. i. 270, but there the brahmin and 
his wife only become sotàpannas. 


Pafeaggalalenavasi-Tissa.—A young novice who could travel through 
the air. One day, while so journeying, he heard the daughter of the 
chief artisan of Girgama singing in a lotus pond while bathing with 
five hundred friends. He was attracted by her voice and lost his con- 


centration of mind.! 
1 SNA. i. 70. 


Pancangika Vagga.— The third section of the Paficaka Nipáta of the 


Anguttara Nikàya.' 
1 A, iii. 14-32. 


Paficahguliya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
approached Tissa Buddha, who was entering the Gandhakuti, and offered 
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him a handful of perfume. Seventy-two kappas ago he was a king 
called Sayampabha.' 
1 Ap. i. 186. 


Pafieaeülaka.—The name of Sanahkumara when he was born as a 
human in a former birth. He practised the jhanas, and having died in 
that state, was born in the brahma-world.! More probably, Paiicacülaka 
here is not a name but a description meaning “ while he was yet a lad 
with his hair tied in five knots." 


1 MA. ii. 584. 


Pajicactlakagamadaraka.—The disguise assumed by Vissakamma 
when, acting on Sakka’s orders, he went with Asoka to fetch the relics 
for his cetiyas. These relics lay buried, and no one had been able to find 
them.’ 


1 DA. ii. 614; see Paficaeülaka above for more probable explanation. 


Paficacchiddageha.—A brahmin and his wife wished to give alms to 
four brahmins; the brahmin went to the monastery to fetch them. With 
him returned four arashant-sàmaneras: Sankicea, Pandita, Sopaka and 
Revata. The wife was angry at the sight of them and sent the man back. 
He brought, in turn, Sariputta and Moggallana, both of whom turned back 
on seeing the novices. Sakka's throne was heated, as the novices sat 
hungry, and he came in the guise of à brahmin, entered the house, and 
sat down after worshipping the novices. The brahmin and his wife tried 
to turn him out; but failing in this, they fed all their five guests. Hach 
of them made an opening in some part of the house, through which he 
departed. Henceforth the house was known as the Pafieaechiddageha.' 

1 DhA. iv. 176 ff. 


Pafieattaya Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. It deals with various 
schools of thought and their doctrines regarding the future. Some say 
the self is conscious, others deny this; some teach annihilation, others 
deny that. The Buddha does not support any of these speculations.” 

! M. ii. 228 ff. 


Paficadipadayika Theri.—An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago she was a recluse wandering from one monastery to another. One 
dark night she sat at the foot of the bodhi-tree and wished that the tree 
should shine in radiance. Her wish was granted, and for seven days she 
sat there, and on the ninth day she lit five lamps under the tree. After 
death she was born in Távatimsa, and her palace was known as Pafieadipi. 
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She had the power of seeing in all directions without turning her head. 
She was eighty times queen of the king of the devas. In her last life 
she attained arahantship at the age of seven." 

The same story is told in identical words under the name of another 
theri, called Pafieadipika. The verses are also attributed in the Theri- 
gatha Commentary to the Theri Selà.? 


1 Ap. ii. 527 f. 2 Ibid., ii. 519 f. 3 ThigA. 62 f. 


Paficadipika Thera.—An arahant. He was once a follower of Padu- 
muttara Buddha and lit a lamp under his bodhi-tree. Thereby he 
obtained the power of being able to see through all obstacles. Thirty- 
four kappas ago he was king, under the name of Satacakkhu.' 


! Ap. i. 108. 
Paficadipika.—See Paficadipadayika. 
Pajficadipi.—See Paficadipadayika. 


Paficanadi, Paficamahanadi.—In several places in the texts five 
rivers are mentioned as the five great rivers of India, and they are used in 
various similes and metaphors. These rivers are: Gangà, Yamuna, 
Aciravati, Sarabhü and Mahi,’ 


1 E.g., Vin. ii. 239; A. iv. 101; S. ii. 135; Ud. v. 4; also Mil. 380. 


Paficanikayamandala.—An assembly hall in the Lohapasadda, where the 
monks living to the north of the Mahavalukanadi used regularly to 
assemble at the end of the rainy season.' 


! DA. ii. 581. 


Paficanivarana Sutta.—On the five nivaranas, their evil results and the 
means of getting rid of them.’ 
1 A. i. 3 ff. 


Paficapandita Jataka (No. 508). — Also called Pafieapanditapafiha 
and Panditapafiha. The name given to a section of the Mahà-Ummagga 
Jataka, which deals with the plot of Senaka, Pukkusa, Kavinda and 
Devinda, to have Mahosadha killed by informing the king that Mahosadha 
has a guilty secret which he did not desire anyone to know of. But 
Mahosadha learnt their secrets and defeated their intentions.’ 


1 J. iv. 473; v. 81; vi. 379, 389. 
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Paficaparivenamüla.—AÀ monastery in Ceylon. At one time Abhaya 
was head of the monks there and interceded with the chief of the Kuthà- 
rasabhà in settling the differences between Kittisirimegha and the prince 
(who afterwards became Parakkamabahu L). A Paficaparivenddhipati 
was author of the Pali medical work, the Bhesajjamafíjüsà, in the reign 
of Parakkamabahu IV. of Jambuddoni.” 

1 Cv. lxvii. 61. 2 P.L.C. 244. 


Paficapapa.— Daughter of a poor man of Benares. Her hands, feet, 
mouth, eyes and nose were hideous, hence her name (‘‘the Five Defects ”); 
but her touch was ecstatic. The reason of all this was that in a previous 
birth she had given clay to a Pacceka Buddha with which to tidy his 
dwelling, but, on first sight, she had looked angrily at him. One day 
she happened to touch Baka, king of Benares, and he became infatuated 
with her. He visited her home in disguise and married her. Later, 
wishing to make her his chief consort, but fearing the mockery of 
others because of her ugliness, he devised a plan by which the citizens 
should become aware of her divine touch. Afterwards, owing to the 
jealousy of the other queens, she was cast adrift in a vessel and claimed 
by King Pāvāriya. Baka, hearing of this, wished to fight Pavariya, but 
they agreed to compromise, and from that time Paficapapa lived for a 
week at a time in the house of each king. The story forms one of the 
tales related by Kunala, who is identified with Baka.’ 


1 J. v. 440 ff. 


Pancappakarana.—Name given to the collection of the books of the 
Abhidhammapitaka, with the exception of the Dhammasangani and the 
Vibhahga. There is a Commentary on these by Buddhaghosa and 


Ananda Vanaratana.!' 
1 P.L.C. 210; Gv. 64. 75. 


Pafieambahngana.—A place in Mahàmeghavana in Anuradhapura. 
Here Darubhatika-Tissa had a pond made, which was later filled up by 
Dhatusena, who had a series of cells built there.’ 

It is probably identical with Pafihambamalaka (q.v.). 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 23; MT. 626. 


Pafieayojanarattha.—.A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon, the 
modern Pasyodunkorala. Itis mentioned in various campaigns, and was 
irrigated and made fertile by Parakkamabahu I. In it was the Bhima- 
tittha-vihàra, once the repository of the Tooth Relic.’ 


1 Cv. lvii. 71; lxi. 35; lxviii. 51; lxxii. 57; lxxv. 21; Ixxxv. 81. 
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* Paficarajano " Sutta.—Once five rajas, with Pasenadi as their chief, 
were indulging in various forms of amusement and they fell to discussing 
among themselves as to which of the sense-pleasures was the highest. 
Unable to come to any decision, they sought the Buddha, who explained 
that the highest pleasure, in the case of any of the senses, was the limit- 
point in anyone's enjoyment. A lay disciple, Candanangalika, who was 
present, thereupon rose from his seat and uttered a stanza in praise of 
the Buddha. The five rājās wrapped their robes around the disciple, 
and he, in turn, presented these to the Buddha.’ 


! BS. i. 79 ff. 


Paüeala-vihàra.—A monastery in Sonnagiripada (in Ceylon); the 
residence of the monk Sona, the son of a hunter.! 
| 1 AA. i. 255. 


Pajicavaggiya.—The name given to the five monks—Kondafifia, 
Afifià-Kondafifia), Bhaddiya, Vappa, Mahanama and Assaji—to whom the 
Buddha preached his first sermon at Isipatana. Of these, Kondafifia was 
the youngest of the eight brahmins who read the signs on Gotama’s 
body on the day of the name-giving festival. The four others were 
children of four of the other brahmins. They had been advised by their 
fathers to watch Gotama’s career and to join him should he renounce 
the world. This they did, and all five joined in the austerities of 
Gotama at Uruvelà, When he abandoned his austerities and started to 
follow the Middle Way, they left him in disappointment. But after the 
Enlightenment, the Buddha visited them and preached to them. At 
first they refused to pay heed to him, but gradually his powers of 
persuasion won their hearts and they became his first disciples. It is 
noteworthy that, although warned by their fathers of the great destiny 
awaiting Gotama, they were yet reluctant to accept the Buddha's claim 
to Enlightenment. 


> 


1 J. i. 57, 67, 81, 82; DhA. i. 87, known co-founders of Buddhism," where 
etc. For details of the members of the | she suggests that the members of this 
group, see under their several names; | group were responsible for certain tenden- 
see also article by Mrs. Rhys Davids in | cies in the Buddha's teaching. 

J.R. A.S. for 1927 on them as the *Un- - 


Paficavihara.—A place near Pulatthinagara to which Parakkamabahu I. 
and his followers retreated while awaiting a favourable opportunity to 
advance against Mànàabharana.' 


! Cv, lxxii, 116 f. 
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Paücaverabhaya Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana to Andathapindika. 
The Ariyan disciple is free from the fivefold guilty dread: he knows that 
he is not guilty of taking life, of theft, of wrong indulgence of the senses, 
of falsehood, of the use of intoxicants, and he is free from dread of the 
guilt attaching to these. He is also possessed of unwavering faith in 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and sees the Ariyan truth of 
the Causal Law. He thus begets confidence regarding his ultimate 


destiny.’ — 
! S. ii. A 


Paficasatarattha.—A district in Ceylon (the modern Pansiyapattu to 
the North-east of Kandy) where King Sendratna once deposited the Tooth 
Relic to guard it from his enemies." 


1 Cv. xev. 9. 


Pafieasatikakhandhaka.—The eleventh section of the Cullavagga of 
the Vinaya Pitaka. 


Paficasatikà.—The name given to the First Council, which was held 
under the presidency of Mahà Kassapa. Five hundred monks took part 


in it, hence its name.! 
1 MT. 151. 


Paicasattatimandira,—A building erected in Pulatthipura by Parak- 
kamabahu I. for “ the reception of the magic water and the magic thread 
given him by the yellow-robed ascetics."' Geiger suggests? that the 
building was used for paritta-ceremonies. 


! Cv. lxxiii. 73. 2 Cv. Trs. ii. 9, n. 2. 


Paficasala,—A brahmin village of Magadha,* For an episode connected 
with it see Pinda Sutta. 
1 8. i. 113; DhA. iii. 257; Mil. 154. 


Pafieasikha.—A Gandhabba. His favourite instrument was the 
Beluvapanduvinà (q.v.). He was considered a favourite of the Buddha,! 
and when Sakka visited the Buddha at the Indasalaguha in order to 
ask him certain questions, he sent Paficasikha in advance, that he might 
obtain permission forthe interview.” Paficasikha approached the Buddha 
and, playing on his vind, sang of the beauties of the Buddha, the Doctrine, 
Arahants and Love. The verses really formed a love-poem addressed 

! DA. iii. 699. 
* The episode is given in full in the Sakkapafiha Sutta (D. ii. 263 ff.). 
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to his beloved, Bhaddà Suriyavaeeasà, daughter of the Gandhabba 
Timbarü. The Buddha praised his music and song and questioned him 
about the poem. He confessed that when the Buddha was staying under 
the Ajapala-nirgodha, before the Enlightenment, he (Paücasikha) had 
met Suriyavaccasa going with her father to dance before Sakka. Pafica- 
sikha thereupon fell in love with her; but she favoured the suit of 
Sikhandi, son of Matali. Paficasikha thereupon composed a song, which 
he sang to her. She was greatly pleased with the references in the song 
to the Sakyan sage of whom she had heard when she went to the Sudham- 
masabha,* and she consented to marry Paficasikha. It is said that 
Sakka blessed the marriage in return for Paficasikha’s intercession with 
the Buddha on his behalf. | 

In the Janavasabha Sutta* it is stated that when Brahma Sanahkumara 
appeared before the assembly of the gods of Tavatimsa and materialized 
himself he assumed the form of Paiicasikha. Buddhaghosa says, by 
way of explanation, that all the devas loved Paficasikha and wished to 
resemble him. In the Mahagovinda Sutta Paiicasikha is represented as 
conveying to the Buddha a full report of the happenings in the assembly 
of the devas, when Sakka spoke the Buddha's praises. 

No really satisfactory explanation is found in the Commentaries of 
Paficasikha’s name. Buddhaghosa says’ Paficasikho t$ paficacilo, 
paficakundaliko, and goes on to say that Paficasikha was born once as a 
human being, and, while yet a boy wearing his hair in five knots? (pafica- 
cülakadàraka-kàle), he became chief of those who tended the calves. 
Together with other lads he engaged in works of public utility, such as 
repairing roads, digging wells, building rest-houses, etc., and he died 
while young. He was reborn in the Catummaharajika world, destined 
to live for ninety thousand years, his body three gavutas in height. 
He wore on his person one hundred cartloads of ornaments and rubbed 
nine pots of perfume on his body. He wore red robes, and on his head 
a chaplet of red gold, round which his hair was arranged in five locks 


* On this occasion Sakka pronounced | place (DA. i. 296) Buddhaghosa says 


his 8-fold eulogy of the Buddha (con- 
tained in the Mahagovinda Sutta), says 
Buddhaghosa (DA. ii. 704). 

* D. ii. 211; also in the Mahagovinda 
Sutta (D. ii. 230). 

5 DA. ii. 640. 

* D. ii. 220; cp. Mtu. iii. 197 ff. 

7 DA. ii. 647. 

e This is done even now in Ceylon, 
where young boys' hair is tied round 
their heads in several knots. But in one 


that one way of insulting a man was to 
shave his head, leaving him five locks 
of hair (garahaya ti paficasikhà munda- 
karanam). And, again (SA. i. 171), he 
mentions that Sanankumara retained 
his eternal youth because in a previous 
life he had developed jhàna while yet a 
lad (paficasikhakwmàraküle). See also 
J. vi. 496, where a traitor had his hair 
tied in five knots as a sign of dis- 


! grace. 
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(kuntalakeht), which fell back as in the case of a young boy (paficacüli- 
kadárakaparihàren' eva). 

It was Paficasikha who first received from the king of the Catummaha- 
rajika worlds and their ministers reports of good-deeds done by human 
beings. These he would pass on to Matali, who, in his turn, presented 
them to Sakka. On the day of the Devorohana, when the Buddha 
descended from Tavatimsa, Paficasikha was present to render honour 
to the Teacher in song and music. According to the legends" he was 
present with the Buddha on other occasions as well. 

Paficasikha was evidently not only the name of a person, but also of 
an office (like Sakka), for in the Bilarakosiya Jàtaka (g.v.) Ananda is 
said to have been born as Paficasikha and to have helped Sakka and 
others to make of Bilàrakosiya a generous man. Similarly, in the 
Sudhabhojana Jàtaka (q.v.), Anuruddha is identified with Paficasikha."? 


* DA ii. 650. | (000 Eg., Mhy. xxx. 75; xxxi. 82. 
10 DhA. iii. 225; AA. i. 72; Vem. i. 392. ; — !* J. iv. 69. 13 J, v. 412. 


Paficasikha Sutta.—Paficasikha visits the Buddha at Gijjhaküta and 
asks how it is that some beings are wholly set free in this very life, 
while others are not. The Buddha enlightens him." 


1 S. iv. 103 f. 


Paficasikkhapada Sutta.—On account of a common element tuose 
who commit the five evils—take life, steal, etc.—consort with those who 
do likewise." 

1 S. ii. 167. 


Paíieasila Sutta.—The five things, being possessed of which makes 
women to be born in purgatory—the taking of life, theft, wrong sensuous 
indulgence, falsehood, the use of intoxicants. These are to be guarded 
against.' 

1 S. iv. 245. 


Paficasilasamadaniya Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a family 
of Máhàsala brahmins in Vesali and became an arahant at the age of 
five. Itis said that he heard his parents take the five precepts, and re- 
membered his own actions of a past life when, in the time of Anomadassi 
Buddha, he was a ferryman on the Candavati and took the five precepts 
from the Buddha's disciple Nisabha, keeping them for one hundred 
thousand years. Thirty times he was king of the devas and five hundred 


times king of men.' 
1 Ap. i. 76 f. 
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1. Pafieahatthiya Thera.—An arahant. He once saw the Buddha 
Sumedha, to whom he offered five handfuls of lilies, which formed a 
canopy over the Buddha’s head. Later, he was king five times under 


the name of Hatthiya.* 
! Ap. i. 97 f. 


2. Paficahatthiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
saw Tissa Buddha passing along the street with his followers and scattered 
five handfuls of lilies on his path. Thirteen kappas ago he was king 
five times under the name of Sabhàsammata.' 


1 Ap. i. 193. 


1. Pafieala, Paficdlajanapada, Paíiealarattha, Pafiealà.—One of the 
sixteen Mahajanapadas.’ It consisted of two divisions: Uttara-Paficala 
and Dakkhina-Paficadla. The river Bhagirathi (¢.v.) formed the boundary 
between the divisions. According to the Kumbhakára Jataka,’ the 
capital of Uttara-Paüeala was Kampillanagara, where a king named 
Dummukha once reigned. Pafcàla was to the east of the Kuru country, 
and, in ancient times, there seems to have been a constant struggle 
between the Kurus and the Paíücálas for the possession of Uttara- 
Pañcāla. Thus, sometimes, Uttara-Paficala was included in the Kuru 
kingdom," but at other times it formed a part of Kampillarattha,* 
Kampilla probably being the capital of Dakkhina-Paficala. So it 
happened that sometimes the kings of Kampillarattha had their capital 
in Uttara-Paíicala-nagara, while at others the kings of Uttara-Paficala- 
nagara had their capital in Kampilla-nagara. Cülani-Brahmadatta 
(q.v.) is described in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka’ as king of Paficàla, 
with his capital in Kampilla. There seems to have been a chieftain 
(raja) of Paficala even in the Buddha's day, for we are told® that Visákha 
Paficaliputta (q.v.) was the son of the daughter of the '' Paficála-ràjà." 
Paficala is generally identified’ with the country to the north and west 
of Delhi, from the foot of the Himalaya to the river Chambal. 


! A. i. 213; iv. 252, etc. | 5 J. vi. 329, 396, etc.; also PvA. 161; 
? J. iii. 379; also Mtu. iii. 26; but the | see also Uttarüdhiyayana Sūtra (SBE. 
Dvy. (435) calls the capital Hastinapura. | xlv. 57-61) and the Ramayana (i. 32). 
According to the Mahabharata (i. 138, | Similarly Sambhüta was king of Uttara- 
73-4), the capital was Ahicchatra or | Paíicüla (J. iv. 392 ff). Sometimes the 
Chatravati, while the capital of Daksina- | king of Pañcāla is merely spoken of as 


Paficala was Kàmpilya. Paficala—e.g., J. iv. 430, v. 98. See 
3 E.g., J. v. 444; also Mahabharata i. | also Jayaddisa. 
138. € ThagA. i. 331. 


* E.g., J. iii. 79; v. 21, 289. ' Law: Geog. of Early Buddhism, p. 19. 
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Paficala Vagga.—The fifth section of the Navaka Nipàta of the 


Anguttara Nikáya.' 
1 A. iv. 449-54. 


Paficala Sutta.—A discussion between Ananda and Udayi (Kaludayi) 
regarding a verse uttered by the devaputta Paficdlacanda’ as to what 
constitutes obstacles (sambadha) in the world and what release therefrom 
(okasadhigama). Udayi says that the five sensuous pleasures are the 
sambadha, and that okdsadhigama consists in the attainment of the 
jhànas." 

1 See 8. i. 48. 2 A. iv. 449 f.; AA. ii. 815. 

1. Pafíealaeanda.—A devaputta who visited the Buddha at Jetavana 
and uttered a verse to the effect that the man who understands jhana 
finds room even among crowding obstacles. The Buddha corrects him, 
saying that those who are mindful and self-possessed know the way 
to Nibbàna. This discussion forms the basis for the Pafieàla Sutta 
(above.) It is probably this same deva who is mentioned as a Mahà- 
yakkha in the Atanatiya Sutta? who is to be invoked by the Buddha's 


followers in time of need. 
1 S. i. 48. ? D. iii. 205. 


2. Pafieàlaeanda.—A handsome brahmin youth with whom the queen 
of a Kosala king misconducted herself on various occasions. She first 
saw and fell in love with him when on the way to visit her son; thereafter 
she found various excuses for coming to the city where he lived. This 
is one of the stories related by Kunàla. 

1 J. v. 425, 430 f. 


3. Paficalacanda.—A former birth of Kunàla. He was the chaplain 
of Kandari, king of Benares, and helped the king in discovering the love 
intrigues of his queen, Kinnarà, with a misshapen cripple. When 
Kandari wished to have the queen beheaded, Paíicalacanda interceded 
on her behalf and convinced the king, by recalling to his mind several 
experiences they had lived through together, that the queen's sin was 


due to her nature as woman.! 
1 J. v. 437 ft. 


4. Pafieàlaeanda.—Son of Cülani Brahmadatta. He was sent by 
Mahosadha to be kept as hostage to King Videha, when Cülani threatened 
to harm the latter; but Videha treated him like a younger brother. 
Pafiealacandl was sister to Paficalacanda.* 

1 J. vi. 434, 435, 454, 462, 466. 
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Pajicalacanda Sutta.—Recounts the discussion between the Buddha 
and the devaputta Paficalaeanda (1).' 


1 S. i. 48. 


Paficalacandi.—Daughter of Cülani Brahmadatta. Her marriage with 
King Videha, which was accomplished by the wisdom and diplomacy 
of Mahosadha, forms the main theme of the Maha Ummagga Jataka. 
She bore a son to Videha, who succeeded him ten years after the marriage. 
Paficélacandi is identified with Sundari-(Nandà).' 


! J. vi. 409, 410, 426, 427, 434, 438, 445, 453, 454, 466, 418. 


Paíieáli.— Wife of Esukari, king of Benares. When Esukārī longed 
for wealth, she showed him the folly of covetousness and persuaded 
him to become an ascetic, later entering to ascetic life herself. The story 
is related in the Hatthipala Jataka (q.v.). Paiicali is identified with 
Mahamaya.’ The scholiast says’ that she was called Paficali because she 
was the daughter of the Pañcāla king. 


1 J. iv. 491. 2 [bid., 486. 


Paficáliputta.—See Visakha Pajicaliputta, According to Buddhaghosa,' 
Visàkha's mother was a brahmin called Pafieali; but the Theragatha 
Commentary says? that Vis&kha's mother was the daughter of the raja 
of Pancala. 

! AA. ii. 511. ? ThigA. i. 331 £. 


Paficavudha Jàtaka (No. 55).—The story of Paficdvudha-kumara, 
given below. The ogre is identified with Aügulimàla. The story was 
related in reference to a monk who had renounced all effort.! 


1 J.i. 272 ff. 


Pafieávudha-kumára.— The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. 
He was the son of Brahmadatta, and was so named because eight hundred 
brahmins prophesied that he would win glory through prowess in arms. 
He studied in Takkasilà, and, at the end of his course, his teacher gave 
him a set of five weapons. On the way home he had a conflict with an 
‘ogre named Silesaloma, against whom his weapons were of no avail, as 
they could not penetrate the ogre’s hair. But he fought on, and the 
ogre, marvelling at his courage and his fearlessness, set him free. He 
thereupon preached to the ogre and converted him. Pañcāvudha later 
became king of Benares.' 

| ! J. i. 272 ff. 
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Paficika.—See Moggallana-Paficika. 


Paficuddharattha.—The name of the districts lying round the modern 
city of Kandy.’ 
1 Cv. xciv. 4; xcv. 23, 24; xcvi. 17; see Geiger, Cv. T'rs. ii. 233, n. 2. 


Paficuposatha Jataka (No. 490).—Once four animals—a wood pigeon, a 
snake, a jackal, and a bear—lived on friendly terms with the Bodhisatta, 
who was an ascetic, add, with him as their teacher, they all kept the 
wposatha to rid themselves of their sins and desires. The pigeon had 
yearned too much after his mate, who was killed by a hawk; the snake 
had killed a bull, which trod on it; the jackal had lost his hair by clinging 
too long to an elephant's corpse; the bear had received many blows when 
he visited a village for food; while the ascetic himself had been proud 
until visited by a Pacceka Buddha, who pointed out to him the folly of 
pride. 

Anuruddha was the pigeon, Kassapa the bear, Moggallana the jackal, 
and Sariputta the snake. 

The Jataka was related to five hundred updsakas to encourage them 


to keep the fast days.' 
1 J. iv. 325 ff. 


Pafijalipabbata.—A mountain in South Ceylon, at the source of the 
Karindanadi. Here Theraputtabhaya lived after he renounced the world 
and became an arahant.' v.l. Paficalipabbata, Pajjalitapabbata. 

1 Mhv. xxxii. 14; Thüpavamsa 77. 


Pañña Jataka.—See Paniya Jataka. 
Pañña Vagga.—The third section of the Patisambhidamagga. 


1. Paññā Sutta.—On the four powers: wisdom, energy, innocence 
(anavajja) and collectedness or kindness (sangaha).' 


! A. ii. 142. 


2. Pafifià Sutta.—On eight reasons and causes which strengthen ele- 
mentary wisdom (üdibrahmacariyikà patina). 
! A. iv. 151 ff. 


Pafifiatti Sutta.—On four types of beings and their chiefs: of those who 
have bodies, Ràhu is chief; of those who enjoy pleasures of sense, 
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Mandhátà is chief; of those who have lordship, Mara is chief; but the 
Tathagata is chief of the whole world of devas, Maras, etc.! 


1 A. ii. 17. 


Pafifiattivadà (v.l. Pannatti?^).—2A secondary division of the Gokulikas.' 
Their main doctrine was that suffering is no skandha, that there are no 
perfect ayatanas, that the samskaras are all bound together, that suffering 
is absolute, that what proceeds from the mind is not the way, that there 
is no untimely death, that there is no human agency, and that all suffering 
comes from karma.” 


! Dpv. v. 41; Mhv. v. 4; Mbv. p. 96. 2 Rockhill: op. cit., 189. 


Pafifiavà Sutta.—A monk who cultivates the seven factors of wisdom 
can be called intelligent.' 
1 S. v. 467. 


Paüfià Sutta.—Few are they blessed with insight; more numerous they: 
that are not.' 
1 S. v. 467. 
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Panhavuddhi Sutta.—The four states which conduce to growth in 
wisdom: association with the good, hearing the Doctrine, right reflection, 
and right behaviour in accordance with the Dhamma.' 


1 A. ii. 245. 


Paühamandapatthàna.—A place near the Abhayavapi in Anuràdhapura.' 
1 SA. iii. 151. 


Panhambamalaka.—A place in Anuradhapura, where Devanampiya- 
tissa offered Mahinda a mango, which he ate on the spot, and caused the 
seed to be planted. Immediately there sprouted from it a tall tree, bear- 
ing mangoes. This place later became the centre of distribution of various 
gifts to the monks." After Mahinda's death, the bier containing his body 
was placed here for à week, and many honours were shown to it prior to 
its cremation.” This is probably the same as Paficambamalaka (q.v.). 


1 Mhv. xv. 38. ? [bid., xx. 39. 


1. Patáeárà Theri.—An arahant. She was the daughter of a banker of 
Savatthi, and, when grown up, formed an intimacy with a servant. When 
her parents wished to marry her to a youth of her own rank, she ran 
away with her lover and lived in à hamlet. As the time for her confine- 
ment drew near, she wished to returnto her parents, but the husband, on 
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various pretexts, put off the visit. One day when he was out she left 
a message with the neighbours and started for Savatthi. Her husband 
followed her, but on the way she gave birth to a son, and they returned 
home. The same happened when her second child was born, but soon 
after its birth a great storm broke, and her husband went to cut some 
sticks and grass in the jungle with which to make a shelter. He was 
bitten by a snake and died. The wife spent the night in misery, lying 
on the ground hugging her children. In the morning she discovered her 
husband's body, and started off to go to her parents. On the way she 
had to cross a river, and, because 1t was in flood, she could not carry both 
her children across at the same time. She therefore left the younger 
on some leaves on the bank and started wading across with the other. In 
midstream she looked back and saw a hawk swoop down and carry away 
the babe. In her excitement she dropped the child she was carrying 
and it was swept away by the flood. Distracted, she went on towards 
Savatthi, but on the way she learnt that the house in which her parents 
and brother lived had fallen on them in the night and that they had been 
burnt on one pyre. Mad with grief, she wandered about in circles, and 
because, as she circled round, her skirt-cloth fell from her, she was called 
Patacara (/cloak-walker "). People drove her from their doors, till 
one day she arrived in Jetavana, where the Buddha was preaching. The | 
people round him tried to stop her from approaching, but the Buddha 
called her to him and talked to her. By the potency of his gentleness, 
she regained presence of mind and crouched on the earth. A man 
threw her his outer robe, and she, wearing it, drew close to the Buddha, 
and worshipping at his feet, told him her story and begged for his help. 
The Buddha spoke to her words of consolation, making her realize the 
inevitableness of death; he then taught her the Truth. When he finished 
speaking, she became a sotà panna and asked for ordination. Her request 
was granted, and one day, while washing her feet, she noticed how the 
water trickled, sometimes only to a short distance, sometimes further, 
and she pondered *' even so do mortals die, either in childhood, in middle 
age, or in old age." The Buddha sent her a ray of glory and appeared 
before her, speaking and confirming her thoughts. When he had finished 
speaking, Patacara won arahantship. She later became a great teacher, 
and many women, stricken with grief, sought her guidance and her 
consolation.” She was declared by the Buddha to be the best among 
theri’s who knew the Vinaya.’ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, she was born in a clansman’s 
family, and having heard the Buddha speak of a nun as first among those 
who knew the rules of the Order, she aspired to a similar rank for herself. 


1 See, e.g., ThigA. 47, 117, 122. ? A. i. 25. 
I. 
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In the time of Kassapa Buddha, she became a bhikkuni, and was third 
of the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares. She built a cell for the 
Order and lived a celibate life for twenty thousand years.? 
Patacara is given as an example of one whose grief was assuaged by 
listening to the Dhamma.* | 
3 Thig. 112-16; ThigA. 108 ff; Ap. ii. 557 f.; AA. ii. 194 ff.; DhA. ii. 260 ff.; 


iii. 434 f.; J. vi. 481. 
t DA. iii. 746; MA. i. 188; UdA. 127. 


2. Patacdra.—One of the five children of two Jain disputants, a man 
and a woman, of Vesali; they married at the suggestion of the Liechavis 
in order that their children might inherit the skill of both. Patacara 
and her three sisters and one brother were later converted by Sariputta 
and became arahants. Patacara is identified with one of the daughters 
of the Kalinga king in the Cullakalihga Jáàtaka. ^ Her brother was the 
Nigantha Saccaka.’ 


1 J. iL | ? MA. i. 450. 


Patikküla Sutta.—The idea of the repulsiveness of food, if cultivated 
and encouraged, conduces to great profit.’ 


! 8. v. 132. 


Paticchanna Sutta.—Three things which are practised in secret: the 
ways of women, the chants of brahmins, the views of perverse men; and 
three others which are there for all to see: the sun, the moon, and the 
dhammavinaya of a Tathagata.” 

1 A. i, 282. 


Patijagga.—Sixty-seven kappas ago there were seven kings of this 
name, all previous incarnations of Citakapüjaka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 237. 


Patidesaniya Vagga.—One of the sub-divisions of the Pacittiya.” 
1 Vin. iii. 175 ff. 


Patipatti Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Magga Samyutta.' 
1 5. v. 23 ff. 


Patipatti Sutta.—Preached at Savatthi, on wrong conduct and right 


conduct.’ | 
! S. v. 23. 
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1. Patipadà RUM; —The Buddha teaches of both the wrong way and 
the right way.” 
1S. ii. 4. 


2. Patipadà Sutta.—The Buddha teaches both the way that leads to 
the arising of the condition of the body and also the way leading to the 
cessation of such a condition.” 

! 8. iii. 43. 


3. Patipada Sutta.—The Buddha teaches both wrong practice and 
right practice.” 
! S. v. 18. 


4. Patipadà Sutta.—The Buddha does not praise wrong practice, but 


he praises right practice.' 
1S. v. 18 f. 


]. Patipanna Sutta.—The Buddha teaches about those that are wrongly 
conducted and those that are rightly conducted.! 


1 S. v. 23. 


2. Patipanna Sutta.—By the completion and the fulfilment of the five 
indriyas one becomes an arahant; their cultivation in a less degree brings 


lower attainments.’ 
1 S. v. 202. 


Patiyáràma.— The name of the Thiparama in the time of Kakusandha 
Buddha.” 
1 Sp. i. 86; Dpv. xvii. 11. 


Patiyaloka.—A place near Rajagaha.’ 
1 Vin. iv., 79, 131. 


Patibhana Sutta.—The four kinds of people in the world: he who 
replies to the point, not diffusely ; he who replies diffusely ; etc.' 


1 A. ii. 135. 


Patima-vihara.—A monastery probably in Kanagama, where Agga- 
bodhi, ruler of Rohana, set up a large stone image of the Buddha.’ 
1 Cv. xlv. 43. 


Patirüpa Sutta.—The Buddha was once staying in Ekasala in Kosala, 
and there preached to a large congregation. Mara warned the Buddha 
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not to teach, lest he should suffer both from the zeal of his supporters 
and the anger of his opponents. The Tathàgatha is unmindful of both, 


answered the Buddha.! 
1 S. i. 111. 


Patilabha Sutta.—4A description of the five indriyas.' 
! S. v. 199 f. 


Patisahkhara.—Thirty kappas ago there were thirteen kings of this 
name, all previous births of Sudhapindiya Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 133. 


1. Patisambhidà Sutta.—Five qualities which make a monk become 
that which he should: the four patisambhidà and knowledge of all 
things, great and small, which must be done for his fellow-celibates.' 


1 A. iii. 113. 


2. Patisambhida Sutta.—Seven qualities which enable a monk to realize, 
unaided, the four patisambhida.' 


1 A. iv. 32 f. 


Patisambhidakatha.—The sixth section of the Yuganaddhavagga 
of the Patisambhidàmagga.' 


! Ps. ii. 147-158. 


Patisambhidamagga.—The twelfth * book " of the Khuddaka Nikaya. 
It really belongs to the literature ofthe Abhidhamma type, and describes 
how analytical knowledge can be acquired by an arahant. It presents 
a systematic exposition of certain important topics of Buddhism. It is 
possible that, before the development of the extant Abhidhammapitaka, 
it passed as one of the Abhidhamma treatises. The book consists of 
three vaggas—Mahavagga, Yuganaddhavagga and Pafiiavagga—and 
each vagga contains ten topics (Katha). The treatment of the various 
topics is essentially scholastic in character, and whole passages are 
taken verbatim from the Vinaya and from various collections of the 
Sutta Pitaka, while a general acquaintance with the early Buddhist 
legends is assumed.' 

A commentary exists, written by Mahanama, a thera of Ceylon, and 
called Saddhammappakasini. 


? Published by the P.T.S. There is an index in J.R.A.S., 1908. 
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Patisallàna Sutta.—The Buddha exhorts the monks to apply themselves 
to solitude, because the solitary man knows things as they really are.' 


! S. iii. 15; iv. 80; v. 414. 


Patisaraniya Sutta.— Eight kinds of disqualifications in a monk, 
which entitle the Order to censure him.’ 


1 A. iv. 346 f. 


Patti.—A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
! Cv. Ixxvi. 144. 


Patthanagananaya.—An Abhidhamma treatise ascribed to Saddham- 
majotipala.' 
1 Gv. 04, 74. 


Patthànappakarana.—The last ' book” of the Abhidhammapitaka. 
It might be described as the book of ''causes," and deals with the. 
twenty-four paccayas or modes of relations between things, mental and 
material! Its Commentary was written by Buddhaghosa at the request 
of a monk called Culla Buddhaghosa. 


! Published by the P.T.S. 


Patthánasáradipani.—A work by a monk named Saddhammàlankàra.' 
1 Sas. 48; Bode, op. cit., 47. 


Pathama-Cetiya.—A cetiya built by Devanampiyatissa, on the spot 
where Mahinda alighted on his first visit to Anuradhapura and the king's 
palace.’ One of the eight Bodhi saplings was planted there." 


! Mhr. xiv. 45; xx. 20; Sp. i. 79. 2 Mhv. xix. 61. 


Pathamasambodhi,—The name of a book.' 
! Gv. 65, 75. 


Pathavicalaka-Dhammagutta.—See Dhammagutta, 


Pathavidundubhi.—A king of ninety-one kappas ago, a previous birth 
of Manava (Sammukhàthavika).' 


1 ThagA. i. 163; Ap. i. 159. 


1. Pathavindhara.—4A Nága-king, a previous birth of Ráhula.' 
1 AA. i. 142, etc.; but see s.v. Ráhula. 
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2. Pathavindhara.—Son of Kiki, king of Benares. He built one of the 
gateways of the Dhatughara of Kassapa Buddha.' 


1 SNA. i. 194. 


Pathamasuddhiya Sutta.—The four jhànas, which, when cultivated, 
flow to Nibbana, just as the Ganges flows to the east.’ 


1 S. v. 307. 


Padavi.—A locality in Ceylon where Udaya I. built a large hall for the 
sick." 
! Cv. xlix. 19. 


Pananagara,—A village in Ceylon which was one of the centres of the 
campaigns of Pandukàbhaya.' 
! Mhv. x. 27. 


Paniva.—A locality in South India." 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 184, 186. 


Panihita-aeehanna Vagga.—The fifth section of the Eka Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikàya.' 
! A. i. 8-10. 


Panitatara Sutta.—The four kinds of birth among the Nagas and the 


pre-eminent among them.” 
1S. iii. 240. 


1. Pandaka.—A monk, friend of Kapila, who lived in a village near 
Kosambi. He was found guilty of having taken what did not belong 
to him and also of unchastity.' 

! Vin. iii. 67. 


2. Pandaka.—A yakkha of the Himalaya region. He, his wife Harita, 
and his five hundred sons, became sotápannas when Majjhantika preached 


to Aravála.' 
1 Mhv. xii. 21. 


1. Pandara, Pandaraka.—A Naga-king. See Pandara Jataka. 


2. Pandara.—The name of the horse ridden by Mangala Buddha when 
he left household life.’ 
! BuA. 116. 
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3. Pandara.—A clan of elephants, each having the strength of one | 
thousand men.' 


! UdA. 403; VibhA. 397; AA. ii. 822. 


5. Pandara.—The name of a gotta. An ascetic of this clan, hearing 
Phussa Thera preach, asked him a question which led to a long explana- 
tion by Phussa. It is said that the gotta had, as ancestor, a sage named 
Pandara. v.l. Pandarasa. 


1 Thag. vs. 949; ThagA. ii. 82 ff. 


Pandara Jataka (No. 518).—A ship was once wrecked in mid-ocean 
and only a man called Karambiya survived. He was cast upon an island, 
where he wandered about naked and destitute. The people thought 
he was an ascetic and built him a hermitage. Among his followers 
were a Garuda-king, and also a Naga-king named Pandara (or Pandaraka). 
One day, at the instigation of the Garuda, the ascetic wheedled out of 
Pandara the secret of how the Nagas prevented themselves from being 
carried off by the Garudas. They swallowed large stones, thus making 
themselves very heavy. If the Garudas seized them by their tails, they 
would have to disgorge the stones and could easily be carried off. Karam- 
biya betrayed this secret to the Garuda-king who, thereupon, seized 
Pandara in the right way and carried him away. Pandara begged for 
mercy, and the Garuda set him free, warning him never again to tell 
his secret. Thereafter the Garuda and Pandara lived as friends. Pan- 
dara cursed Karambiya and his head split in seven pieces. 

The story was related in reference to the wickedness of Devadatta, 
who is identified with Karambiya. Pandara was Sariputta and the 
Garuda the Bodhisatta.* 

1 J. v. 75 ff.; vi. 177. 


Pandaranga.—A sect of brahmin ascetics; they are mentioned in the 


time of the Buddha’ and also in that of Asoka.” Perhaps they covered 
their bodies with ashes. 


1 E.g., DhA. iv. 8. 2 E.g., Dpv. viii. 35; Sp. i. 44. 
Pandarakà.— The name of a river which is mentioned with Mallangiri 
and Tiküta as a haunt of Kinnari’s.* 
1 J. iv. 438, 439. 


Pandarasa.—See Pandara (5). 


1. Pandava.—The horse of Sama, king of Benares; his trainer was 
Giridanta.’ See Giridanta Jataka. 


1 J. ii. 98. 
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2. Pandava.—A hill near Rajagaha, under the shadow of which the 
Buddha ate his meal when he begged alms in Rajagaha, soon after leaving 
home. It is said” that ascetics lived on its eastern slope. It seems 
formerly to have borne another name.? Pandava was one of the halting- 
places of Sivali Thera when on his way to the Himalaya. 

1 J. i. 66; SN. vs. 414; DhA. i. 70; | ? See M. iii. 68. 


Thag. vs. 41, 1167; Mtu. ii. 198, etc. | — # AA. i. 139. 
? SNA. ii. 383 f. | 


3. Pandava.—Adjective from Pandu.! 
1 E.g., Cv. Ixxxvii. 29. 


Pandavavapi.—A tank and a monastery in Ceylon, restored by 
Vijayabahu I. The tank was later enlarged by Parakkamabahu I. 
and converted into the Parakkamasamudda.” 

1 Cv. Ix. 48, 58. 2 Ibid., Ixviii. 39; for its identification see Cv. Trs. i. 219, n. 1. 


Pandavavana.—aA park laid out by Parakkamabahu I.' 


! Cv. Ixxix. 12. 


1. Pandita.—The Bodhisatta born as a merchant. See the Kütavá- 
nija Jataka. 


2. Pandita.—One of the four novices invited by the brahmin whose 
house came later to be known as the Pafieachiddageha (g.v.).! In the 
time of Kassapa Buddha he was known as Mahaduggata (g.v.). In his 
last birth his mother was the daughter of a rich merchant of Savatthi. 
During her pregnancy, she had a longing to give to five hundred monks, 
headed by Sariputta, the choicest portions of red fish, to don yellow robes, 
to sit in the outer circle of the monks’ seats, and to partake of the food 
left over by the monks. This longing was satisfied, and seven times 
she held similar festivities. When the child was born he was called 
Pandita because, from the day of his conception, various people of the 
household who had been stupid or deaf or dumb recovered their faculties. 
When seven years old, he was filled with the desire to become a monk, 
and was ordained by Sariputta, a constant visitor to the house. For 
seven days his parents held a festival in honour of his ordination. On 
the eighth day he went, with Sàriputta, into the village for alms; on the 
way, certain things which he saw—a ditch, arrow-makers, carpenters— 
made him wish to strive for arahantship. Thereupon, with the leave 
of Sariputta, he returned to the monastery requesting the Elder to 

1 DhA. iv. 176 ff. 
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bring him some red fish on his return from the alms-round. In the 
monastery, Sakka stilled all noises and held back the sun and the moon, 
lest Pandita should be disturbed. The Buddha, seeing this, detained 
Sariputta back on his way to the monsatery, and engaged him in con- 
versation until Pandita should have succeeded in his effort. After a 
while, Pandita became an arahant and the whole world rejoiced.” 


2 Ibid., ii. 139 ff. 


3. Pandita.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.’ 
! M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Pandita Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Dhammapada. 


Pandita Sutta.—On three things enjoined by the wise and the good: 
charity, going into homelessness, and support of parents.’ 


1 A. i. 151. 


Panditakumaraka.—A Liechavi who, with Abhaya, visited Ananda 
at the Mahavana in Vesali and held a discussion regarding ascetic 
practices.” 

1 A. i. 220 f. 


Panditapafiha.—See Paficapanditapafiha. 


Pandimandalanádàlvara.—4A Damila chief.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 179. 


Pandiyaráyara.—4A Damila chief." 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 174, 178. 


1. Pandu.—Ancestor of the Pandavas.’ The name is also for those 
who claimed to belong to that dynasty—e.g., in the case of the kings 
of Madhura.” See also Panduraja. 


1 Cv. Ixiv. 43. 2 E.g., Mhv. vii. 50. See also Pandü. 


2. Pandu.—A Sakyan, son of Amitodana; he was the father of Bhadda- 
kaceéana and her six brothers. On learning from soothsayers of the 
impending destruction of the Sàykans by Vidüdabha, Pandu left the 
Sakyan country and settled beyond the Ganges. His wife was Susima.” 

1 Mhv. viii. 18 f.; Dpv. x. i. ? MT. 275. 


9. Pandu.—See Panduputta. 
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1. Panduka.—One of the Chabbaggiyà. He and Lohitaka were leaders 
af a special group called the Pandukalohitakà, who are mentioned as 
having been guilty of various offences against Vinaya rules.  Panduka 
and Lohitaka lived at Jetavana and encouraged hereties by upholding 
their views. The Satapatta Jàtaka was preached in reference to these 
two. They were the least evil of the Chabbaggiyi.® 

1 Vin. ii. 1, 5, 6. ? MA. ii. 668; J. ii. 387. 3 Sp. iii. 614. 


2. Panduka.—A Damila usurper. He killed Mittasena and reigned 
for five years over Ceylon (433-8 a.c.), during which time he was un- 
successful in his attempts to kill Dhatusena, the rightful heir. Panduka's 
son was Parinda.' 

1 Cy. xxxviii. 11, 21, 29. 


Pandukanna.—A juggler (nàtaka) who was among those who tried, 
but without success, to make Mahà-Panáda laugh. He entered with his 
troupe into a blazing fire and there remained until it burnt out. The 
people sprinkled the ashes with water, and Pandukanna and his troupe 
rose up, wearing flowers and dancing.’ 

| J. iv. 324, 


Pandukambalasilasana.—The throne of Sakka, which stands under the 
Paricchattaka-Kovilara tree and is sixty leagues long, fifty broad and 
fifteen deep. Sakka, sitting on it, sinks as far as the middle of his 
body. It is the colour of the jayasumana flower. The Buddha 
occupied the seat when he visited Tavatimsa to preach to his mother. 
It issaid that Sakka feared the seat might prove too high for the Buddha, 
but the Buddha, perceiving his thoughts, sat on it, covering the whole 
with a fold of his robe." Mention is also made? of the Buddha occupying 
the seat on a subsequent visit to Tàvatimsa. Distinguished guests of 
Sakka, such as Sadhina,! were allowed to sit on the throne by Sakka's 
side. When Sakka's span of life draws near its end, or his merit is ex- 
hausted, or a righteous being is in danger and needs his help, the 
Pandukambalasilasana becomes heated, thus attracting his attention." 
It is so called because it resembled a red blanket (rattakambala).° 


1 DA. ii. 482. | 5 E.g. J. iv. 8 f., 238, 323; iii. 53; 
? DhA. iii. 217; iv. 80. | v. 92, etc. 


3 J. ii. 93. * J. iv. 357. ! € MNidA. 313. 


Pandukabhaya.— King of Ceylon (377-307 s.c.) He was the son of 
Dighagamani and Ummada-Citta and was protected from death in infancy 
by Citta and Kalavela, who afterwards became yakkhas. He was brought 
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up by a man in Dvaramandalaka, but several times his uncles, discover- 
ing his whereabouts, tried to kill him, for it had been foretold that he 
would slay his uncles in order to obtain possession of the kingdom. 
At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to the brahmin Pandula, who 
taught him various arts and provided him later with the necessary 
money for an army. Pandula’s son, Canda, was given as friend and 
counsellor to Pandukabhaya. Pandukabhaya married, by force, a 
maiden named Suvannapali, and declared war upon his uncles, all of 
whom, except the eldest, Abhaya, had determined to slay him. With the 
help of the yakkhini Cetiyà, who dwelt in Dhümarakkhapabbata, Pandu- 
kabhaya made all preparations for a final campaign against his uncles. 
For four years he lived in Dhümarakkha, and then for seven in Arittha- 
pabbata. Following the counsel of Cetiya, he enticed his uncles into a 
trap, and slew them and their followers at Làbugàmaka. He then pro- 
ceeded to Anuradhagama, where he set up his capital, which, thence- 
forward, came to be called Anuradhapura.  His.uncle, Abhaya, was made 
Nagaraguttika, and to him was given over the government of the city 
by night. 

After establishing peace in the land, Pandukabhaya proceeded to 
lay out his capital as a city, and among the buildings which he erected 
were hermitages for the Niganthas Jotiya, Giri and Kumbhanda, and 
dwellings for the Ajivakas, the brahmins, etc. He also marked out the 
boundaries of the villages throughout the island. He ruled for seventy 
years, and died at the age of 107. He was succeeded by his son Mutasiva.' 

1 Mhv. ix. 28; x. 1 ff.; xi. ]; Dpv. v. 69, 81; x. 9; xi. 1-12. 


Pandunàdukottàna.—A locality in South India.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvii. 105. 


Panduputta.—An Ajivaka. He came of a wagon-building stock of 
bygone days. In the Anangana Sutta,’ Moggallàna tells Sariputta that, 
one day, when begging alms in Rajagaha, he came to the house of Samiti, 
the wagon builder who was shaping a felloe. Standing by was Pandu- 
putta, watching him and wishing that he should shape it without 
blemish. When Samiti did so, Panduputta expressed his joy, saying 
that Samiti had read his thoughts. 

Buddhaghosa says? that Panduputta was so called because he was the 
son of Pandu. 


! M. i. 31 f. ? MA. i. 124. 


Pandupura.—A village near Sàávatthi.' 
! DhA. iii. 449. 
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1. Pandurájà.— The ancestor of the Pandavas. Ajjuna, Nakula, 
Bhimasena, Yudhitthila and Sahadeva are called the sons of Panduraja 
and are said to belong to the Pandur&jàgotta.! 


1 J. v. 426. 


2. Panduraja.—A king of Madhurà. This is probably a descriptive 
name and means that he belonged to the Pandyan dynasty. 


! Mhv. vii. 50, 69, 72. 


3. Panduraja.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 126. 


Pandula.—4A brahmin of Pandulagama, rich and learned in the Vedas. 
He taught Pandukabhaya, advised him in the choice of a wife, gave him 
one hundred thousand with which to raise an army, and allowed his 
son Canda to accompany him as his friend and counsellor.' 

! Mhv. x. 20 ff. 


Pandulagama.— The residence of Pandula (q.v.); it was to the south 
of Anuradhapura.’ 
! Mhrv. x. 20. 


Panduvasudeva.— King of Ceylon (444-414 5.c.). He was the youngest 
son of Sumitta, brother of Vijaya. He came to Ceylon at Vijaya's 
request, and having succeeded him to the throne, reigned in Upatissa- 
gama, He married Bhaddakaceana, who bore him ten sons and one 
daughter. He reigned for thirty years.’ 


1 Mhv. viii. 10 ff.; ix. 1 ff., 28; x. 29; Dpv. iv. 41; x. 2, 7, 8; xi. 8 ff. 


Panduvijaya.—4A village founded by Parakkamabahu I. in memory of 
his conquest of the Pandu country." 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 105. 


Pandü.—A nation in South India, the Pandiyas. Their country com- 
prised the greater part of the Madura and Tinnevelly, with its capital 
first at Kolkai and later at Madhura." Ceylon was in constant communi- 
cation with this country, both peaceful and otherwise. Marauding 
bands of Pandiis often came to Ceylon and, having deposed the rightful 
sovereign, ruled over the country. Chief among these invasions were 
the following: (a) for fourteen years, when Vattagamani lay in hiding; (b) 
for twenty-seven years, after the death of Mahanama and until Dhatusena 
established his authority ; (c) in the time of Sena I.; (d) after the death of 
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Mahinda V. They also came with Magha and Candabhanu, and, later, 
with Aryacakkavattin, who succeeded in carrying the Tooth Relic away 
to the Pàndyan court; this was later rescued by Parakkamabahu III, 
Sometimes the Sinhalese kings would make reprisals by invading the 
Pandyan territory—e.g., in the reign of Sena IL, and, perhaps also, under 
Nissahka Malla. Parakkamabahu I. sent an army under his general 
Lankapura to help the Pandyan king Parakrama Pandya against the 
Cola king, Kulasekhara. This, according to the Mahàvamsa account, 
brought great joy to the Sinhalese. 

Mention is made in the chronicles of several marriages between members 
of the Pandyan and the Sinhalese royal families. Vijaya himself took 
his consort from the Pandyan king at Madhura, and later, Mitta, sister 
of Vijayabahu I., married a Pandyan prince who became the grandfather 
of Parakkamabahu I. This led to the establishment of a “ Pandyan 
party " in Ceylon which was not always loyal to the reigning monarch 
—e.g., in the case of Vikkamabahu III, Parakkama Pandu, who deposed 
Lilavati, evidently belonged to this party and probably also Vijaya III. 
The Pandyan kings claimed descent from the Lunar race.’ 


1 Codrington, op. cit., 15. For other | Index at the end of the Cülavamsa, 8.v. 
references, see under the aames mentioned. | Pandi. 
Reference should also be made to the ; 


Pannaka.—A Naga king living in Anotatta lake. When Cüla-Sumana 
(q.v.) went to the lake to fetch water for his teacher, Pannaka refused 
to let him take it. There ensued a great struggle of iddhi-power between 
them, in view of the many hosts of deities invoked by Sumana. In 
the end, Sumana trod with his heel on the head of the Naga, water 
squirted forth from the folds of the Naga’s hood and he was overcome. 
Ashamed of his defeat, Pannaka complained to Sumana’s teacher that 
the novice had stolen the water. But, on the teacher's advice, Pannaka 
begged forgiveness of Sumana and promised to fetch water from Anotatta 
whenever he should need it. Sumana visited him again at the Buddha's 
instigation, in order that his power might be manifest to others.’ 

! DhA. iv. 129 ff. 


Pannakata.—A city in Esikàrattha.! 
1 Py, iv. 7; PvA. 195 ff. 


Pannattivada.—See Pafifiattivada. 


l. Pannadáyaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Siddhattha - 
Buddha he was an ascetic wearing bark robes and eating raw leaves. 
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One day the Buddha came to him as he ate and he gave the Buddha a 
handful of leaves. Twenty-seven kappas ago he was a king named 
Yadatthiya.' 

1 Ap. i. 228 f. 


2. Pannadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
gave a handful of the leaves he was eating to Siddhattha Buddha and 
spread for him a seat of leaves.” 


! Ap. i. 239. 


Pannabhatta.—A village given by Aggabodhi V. for the maintenance 
of the Talavatthu (or Mahásena)-vihàra.!' 


1 Cv. xlviii. 8. 


Pannavallakabhita.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Dhatusena.* 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 47. 


Pannasalaka,—A village in Ceylon. Kalyanavati, the first queen 
consort of Kitti-Nissaüka, was fond of this village and built a vihàra 
there, endowing it with all manner of possessions.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxx. 35. 


Pannika Jataka (No. 102).—A greengrocer of Benares had a pretty 
daughter who was always laughing. Before agreeing to give her in 
marriage, her father wished to test her virtue, lest she should bring 
disgrace on his name. He took her into the forest and whispered to her 
words of love. When she expressed her horror, he was convinced of 
her innocence and agreed to the marriage. The Bodhisatta was a Tree- 
sprite and witnessed the incident. The story was related to a greengrocer 
in Savatthi who treated his daughter in a similar way. He later visited 
the Buddha and told him the story. The characters were identical in 
both cases.' 

ı J.i. 411 f. 


Patapa.—A mythical king, descendant of Mahdsammata. His father 
was Maharuei (or Suruci) and his son was Mahápatàpa.' 


! Dpv. iii. 7; Mhv. ii. 44. 


Patàpana.—4A Niraya,' so called because its heat was excessive (ateviya 
tapett ti Pataépano).’ 
l 1 J. v. 266, 453. 2 J. v. 271. 
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Patikolamba.—A cook. He refused to listen to Sattigumba who 
suggested killing the Paficala king.’ See the Sattigumba Jataka. 


1 J. iv. 431 f. 


Patitthana.—The capital of Alaka, the first place to be passed by 
Bavari’s disciples on their way to Savatthi.’ It is identified with the 
Daithana or Paitana of Ptolemy. 


1 SN. vs. 1011. 


Patittharattha.—Another name for Ráàjarattha (q.v.), a division of 
Ceylon. 


Patitthita Sutta.—On how a monk may establish earnestness in the 
five éndriyas.' 
! S. v. 232. 


Patipüjikà.—A woman of Savatthi, who once had belonged to the 
retinue of the god Malabhari, and passed out of her deva-existence while 
sitting on the branch of a tree picking flowers for him. She remembered 
her former existence, and yearned to rejoin Malabhari even after she was 
married, hence her name. With this object in view she did many good 
deeds, and is said to have developed simultaneously the fifty-six qualities 
of goodness. She gave birth to four sons, and dying one day of a sudden 
illness, was reborn into the retinue of Malabhari. He was greatly agitated 
on hearing her story and realizing how short is the span of human life.’ 


1 DhA. i. 363 ff. 


Patilina Sutta.—A monk, who has shaken off various speculations, has 
given up searching for sense pleasures and going on other quests and has 
obtained calm by abandoning pleasure and pain, such a one is called 
patilina (withdrawn).! 

1 A. ii. 41 f. 


Patoda Sutta.—Four kinds of thoroughbred steeds in the world and the 
corresponding four kinds of thoroughbred men. The first kind of 
thoroughbred steed is stirred at the very sight of the shadow of the goad- 
stick, similarly thoroughbred men are agitated at the news of another's 
affliction.” 

1 A. ji. 114 f. 


1. Patta Vagga.—The third chapter of the Nissaggiya of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. 
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2. Patta Vagga.—The third section of the Parivàra of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. 


1. Patta Sutta.—Hight reasons for which the Order is entitled to turn 
their begging bowls upside down (as a mark of censure), or to hold them 
up (showing their good will) on entering a layman's house.’ 


1 A. iv. 344 f. 


2. Patta Sutta.—The Buddha was once preaching a sermon to the 
monks on the five upadanakkhandha, and Mara, wishing to disturb their 
thoughts, appeared in the shape of a bullock and wandered about among 
the bowls which had been placed to dry. But he was recognized and had 


to retire discomfited.! 
1 S. i. 112 f. 


Pattakamma Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Catukka Nipáta 
of the Anguttara Nikaya.* 
1 A. ii. 65-76. 


Pattakamma Sutta.—Preached to Anáthapindika. Four things are 
difficult to acquire in the world: wealth lawfully obtained, good report, 
long life, happy rebirth. Four things conduce to their attainment: 
perfection of faith, of virtue, of generosity and of wisdom.’ 


! A. ii. 65 ff. 


Pattadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he gave 
a bowl to Siddhattha Buddha.* 
! Ap. i. 224. 


Pattapásàna.—A district of Ceylon, given for the maintenance of the 
Jettharama, by Jettha, chief queen of Aggabodhi IV.’ 


1 Cv. xlvi. 28. 


Pattapasanavapi.—A tank in Ceylon, formed by Moggallana II. by the 
damming up of the Kadambanadi. It was restored by Vijyabahu I." 
and again by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


! Cv. xli. 61. ? [bid., lx. 50. 3 Ibid., Ixxix. 34. 


Pattipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. He offered a patti flower to the 
hody of Padumuttara Buddha as it was being taken in the procession for 
cremation. 

1 Ap. i. 291. 
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Patthodanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a forester, and one day, when wandering in the forest with his basket 
of rice, he saw the Buddha (Siddhattha ?) and offered him the food.’ 

1 Ap. ii. 376 f. 


1. Pathavi Sutta.—Seven small balls of clay, as big as jujube kernels, 
are infinitely smaller than the earth. So with the Ariyan disciple— 
when he has won understanding, the dukkha that remains is infinitely 
smaller than that which he has destroyed.* 


! S. ii. 135 f.; repeated at S. v. 462 f. 


9. Pathavi Sutta.—The same as the above.! 
1 S. ii. 136. 


3. Pathavi Sutta.—Incalculable is samsaára. The number of parents 
a man has had would be greater than the number of balls, each the size 
of a kola (jujube) kernel, that could be made of the clay of the earth." 


! S. ii. 179. 


1. Pada Sutta.—Just as all the foot-characteristics of roaming creatures 
are united in the foot of the elephant, and included in it, so, of all profitable 


conditions which are rooted in earnestness, earnestness is reckoned the 
chief.’ 
1S. v. 43. 


2. Pada Sutta.—The simile is the same as the above; but it illustrates 
the fact that of all the elements which conduce to wisdom, the controlling 
faculty of insight is reckoned the chief.’ 


1 S. v. 231. 


Padakusalamanava Jataka (No. 432).—Once the queen of a Benares 
king, having sworn a false oath, became a horse-faced yakkha. She 
served Vessavana for three years and was given leave to eat people within 
a certain range. One day she caught a rich and handsome brahmin, 
and, falling in love with him, made him her husband. When she went 
out she shut him up, lest he should escape. The Bodhisatta was born 
as their son, and, on learning his father’s story, discovered from the 
yakkha how far her power extended, and then escaped with his father. 
The yakkha followed, but they were outside her territory and would not 
be persuaded to return. She gave her son a charm enabling him to trace 
the footsteps of any person, even after the lapse of twelve years. On 
the strength of his charm, the lad entered the service of the king of 
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Benares. One day, the king and his chaplain, wishing to test him, stole 
some treasure, took it away by devious paths, and hid itin a tank. The 
youth recovered it quite easily, tracing their footsteps even in the air. 
The king wished the names of the thieves to be divulged, but this the boy 
would not do. But he related to the king various stories, showing that 
he knew the real culprits. The king, however, insisted on the thieves 
being denounced, and when the boy revealed their names, the assembled 
populace murdered the king and his chaplain and crowned the Bodhisatta 
as king. | 

The story was related in reference to a seven-year-old boy of Sávatthi 
who could recognize footsteps. His father put him through a severe 
test, and then went to the Buddha, where the boy found him. When the 
Buddha heard the story he revealed that of the past. The father of the 
story of the past is identified with Maha Kassapa.* | 


1 J. iii. 501-14. 
Padakkamana.—See Padavikkamana. 
Padapüjaka.— See Padapujaka. 


Padaratittha-vihara.—A monastery in the Damila country in South 
India. It was the residence of Acariya Dhammapàla.' v.l. Badaratittha. 


1 Sas. 33; Svd. 1194. 


Padariipavibhavana.—A commentary on Nàmarüpapariecheda.' 
1 Gv. 71. 


Padarüpasiddhi,—See Rupasiddhi. 


Padalañchana.—A village in Ceylon where Vajirā, queen of Kassapa V., 
built a monastery for the Theravādins.* Mention is made? of a temple of 
four cetiyas in Padalañchana, which was burnt down by the Colas and 
restored by Mahinda IV. 


1 Cv. lii. 63. 2 Ibid., liv. 44. 


Padavàrasufifiakanda.—A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.’ 
1 Cv. lxvi. 10. 


Padavikkamana.—A king of eighty-two kappas ago, a previous birth 
of Manava (Sammukhathavika) Thera.’ v.l. Padakkamana. 


! ThagA. i. 164; Ap. i. 159. 
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Padavibhaga,—A grammatical work by a monk named Nana.’ 
1 Bode, op. cit., 71. 


Padasafifiaka Thera.—An  arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
happened upon the footprint of Tissa Buddha and was overjoyed at the 
sight. Seven kappas ago he was a king named Sumedha.* 


1 Ap. i. 119. 


Padasadhana.—A Pali grammar belonging to the Moggallana school, 
by Piyadassi. Vanaratana Ananda wrote a Sinhalese paraphrase on it, 
and there also exists a Tika on it called the Buddhippasadani. The book 
is also called Moggallànasaddattharatnakáàra.' 


1 P.L.C. 201, 205. 


Padirattha.—A district in Ceylon, where Magha and Jayabàhu set up 
fortifications.” 


1 Cv, Ixxxiii. 16; see also Ixxxviii. 64; and Cv. Trs. ii. 149, n. 9. 


Padivapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu II.' 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 34. See also Cv. Trs. ii. 119, n. 2. 


]. Paduma.—The eighth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born 
in Campaka. His father was the Khattiya Asama’ and his mother 
Asamá. For ten thousand years he lived as a householder in three 
palaces: Nanda, Suyasà and Uttara.” His wife was Uttara and his son 
Ramma. He left home in a chariot and practised austerities for eight 
months. Dhafifiavati gave him milk-rice, and an Ajivaka, named 
Titthaka, spread grass for his seat under his bodhi-tree, which was a . 
Mahasona. He preached his first sermon in Dhanafijuyyana. His chief 
disciples were his younger brothers Sala and Upasàála and his attendant 
was Varuna, Radha and Suradha were his chief women disciples, and his 
chief patrons were Bhiyya and Asama among men and Ruei and Nanda- 
ràmà among women. His body was fifty-eight cubits high, and he lived 
for one hundred thousand years. He died in Dhammaàràma and his 
relies were scattered. The Buddhavamsa Commentary states that his 
full name was Mahapaduma, that he was so called because on the day of 
his birth a shower of lotuses fell over Jambudipa, and that, at that time, 
the Bodhisatta was a lion.? 


! But see J. i. 36, where he is called as. BuA. calls them Uttara, Vasuttarà 
Paduma. | and Yasuttarà. 
8 Bu. ix.; BuA. 146 ff.; J. i. 36; Mhv. i. 7; DhA. i. 84. 
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2. Paduma.—One of the chief lay disciples of Revata Buddha.* 
! Bu. vi. 23. 


3. Paduma.—One of the three palaces occupied by Sobhita Buddha 
in his last lay life.' 
! Bu. vii. 17. 


4. Paduma.—Step-brother of Dhammadassi Buddha. The Buddha 
preached to him at Sarana, and he later became the Buddha's chief 
disciple." 

! Bu. xvi. 18; BuA. 183; J. i. 39. 


. 5. Paduma.—A palace occupied by Siddhattha Buddha." 
! BuA. 185; but see Bu. xvii. 14. 


6. Paduma,—4A Pacceka Buddha to whom Anüpama (or Ankolapup- 
phiya) Thera offered some dkult flowers.! 
1 ThagA. i. 335; Ap. i. 287; see also M. iii. 70 and PvA. 75. 


7. Paduma,—A cakkavatti of eight kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Pindola-Bhàradvàja.' 
1 Ap. i. 50. 


8. Paduma.—4A cetiya built by Maha Kaccana, in a previous birth, 
for Padumuttara Buddha. The Apadàna Commentary explains that the 
building was, in fact, a gandhakuti, which was called a cetiya as a mark of 
respect (pijantyabhavena), and that it was called Paduma because it 
was shaped like a lotus and was covered with lotuses. 

1 Ap. i. 84. 


9. Paduma Thera.—An arahant. He once threw a lotus to Padu- 
muttara Buddha as he was travelling through the air, and the Buddha 
accepted it. For thirty kappas Paduma was king of the devas, and for 


seven hundred king of men.’ 
1 Ap. i. 100 f. 


10. Paduma.—A Niraya. The Sutta Nipàta explains that it was not 
a separate Niraya but only a period of suffering. The monk Kokàlika 
was born there.” 
1 SN. p. 126; J. iv. 245; AA. ii. 853; DhA. iv. 91. 


11. Paduma.—aA rock near Himavà.' 
! Ap. ii. 362. 
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12. Paduma.—One of the Theras who assisted at the foundation- 
laying ceremony of the Maha Thipa.' 
! Dpv. xix. 8; MT. (524) calls him Mahápaduma. 


13. Paduma.—The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. See the 
Culla Paduma Jataka. 


14. Paduma.—The Bodhisatta born as son of the king of Benares. 
See the Maha-Paduma Jataka. 


15. Paduma.—See Mahapaduma. 


Paduma Jataka (No. 261).—The Bodhisatta was once the son of a 
rich merchant in Benares. In the town was a tank tended by a leper 
who had lost his nose. One feast-day the Bodhisatta with his two 
brothers went to the tank to fetch some lotuses. The brothers tried to 
flatter the leper, thereby making him angry, but the Bodhisatta, being 
honest, was given a whole bunch of lotuses. 

The story was related in reference to Ananda. Some monks once 
wandered all over the Lotus-street to find some lotuses to offer at the 
Ananda-bodhi (q.v.). But they found none, and Ananda, hearing of it, 
went himself to the Lotus-street and returned with many handfuls of 
blue lotus. The incident was reported to the Buddha who related the 


story of the Jātaka.' 
1 J. ii. 321 ff. 


Padumakutagariya Thera.—An Arahant. In the time of Piyadassi 
Buddha he was a hunter and, having seen the Buddha, built for 
him a gabled hut covered with lotuses, which the Buddha occupied 
for seven days. Then, at the Buddha’s wish, his attendant monk 
Sudassana came with thousands of monks, and the Buddha declared 
the future in store for the hunter.' 

1 Ap. i. 326 f. 


Padumakesariya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
an elephant and, seeing the Buddha Vipassi, scattered lotus-pollen over 


him.! 
1 Ap. i. 248. 


Padumaghara.—A building in Anuràdhapura, where gifts were 
presented to the monks.” It was in the palace grounds and was near the 
Padumapokkharani.’ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 65. 2 MT. 633. 
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Padumacchadaniya Thera. An arahant. He offered a lotus at the 
pyre of Vipassi Buddha. Forty-seven kappas ago he was a king named 
Padumissara. Wherever he went a canopy of lotuses spread itself 


. over him.’ 
! Ap. i. 98. 


Padumaechará.—A name given to the nymphs who danced in the 
lotus blossoms which grew in the ponds between the tusks of Erávana.' 


1 SNA. i. 369. 


Padumadhàriya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
offered a lotus to a Pacceka Buddha named Sambhava.' 


1 Ap. ii. 453 f.; in Ap. i. 279 the same verses are attributed to Padumapüjaka ; 
see also ThagA. i. 399. 


Padumanahanakottha.—A bathing-pool in the form of a lotus, built 
in Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxviii. 45. 


Padumapuppha (or Pundarika) Sutta.—Once a monk, living in a forest 
tract in Kosala, returned from his alms-round and, plunging into a lotus 
pool, deeply inhaled the perfume of the lotus. A deva of the forest, 
wishing to agitate him, called him a thief, and engaged him in 


conversation.! 
t S. i. 204 f. 


Padumapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago, 
while picking lotuses, he saw Phussa Buddha and offered him a flower. 
He later joined the Order. Forty-eight kappas ago he was king eighteen 
times under the name of Padumabhàsa.' 


1 Ap. i. 132. 


1. Padumapüjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
lived in Romasa, near Himava, and offered a lotus to the Pacceka Buddha 
Sambhava.’ In the Theragàthà Commentary? his verses are attributed 
to Sappaka Thera, and it is said there that in the time of Sambhava he 
was a Nàga-king. 

1 Ap. i. 279 £.; see also Padumadhariya. 2 i, 399. 


2. Padumapüjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
was an ascetic in Gotama, near Himava, and, together with his pupils, 
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he called to mind the Buddha’s virtues and offered lotuses in his name. 
Fifty-one kappas ago he was a king named Jaluttama. He is probably 
identical with Mendasira.* 


1 Ap. i. 162 f. 2 ThagA. i. 172. 


Padumapokkharani,—A pond in Anuradhapura in the palace grounds. 
Near by was the Padumaghara.' 
1 MT. 633. 


1. Padumavati.—Mother of five hundred Pacceka Buddhas. She was 
once a householder’s daughter in a village near Benares; one day, while 
guarding her father’s field, she saw a Pacceka Buddha, and gave him a 
lotus with five hundred grains of fried rice (laa), making a wish to have 
five hundred sons. At that moment, five hundred hunters who stood by 
gave honey and flesh to the Pacceka Buddha and expressed their wish 
to be her sons. Later, she was born in a lotus-pond, within a lotus. 
An ascetic, seeing her, brought her up. Wherever she went, lotuses 
sprang up at her every footstep. The King of Benares, hearing of her. 
made her his chief consort. She gave birth to five hundred sons, the 
eldest being Mahapaduma. All of them became Pacceka Buddhas.” 

The Anguttara Nikaya Commentary” mentions that Padumavati was 
a previous birth of the theri Uppalavanna, and gives her story with much 
greater detail. 


1 MA. ii. 889. ? i. 188 ff.; see s.v. Uppalavanna, also Thig A. 185 ff. 


2. Padumavati.—A courtesan of Ujjeni, who later became the theri 
Abhayamata (q.v.). 


Padumassara.—-A park in Anuraddhapura laid out by King Kutakanna- 


Tissa. 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 35. 


Padumissara.—A king of forty-seven kappas ago; a former birth of 


Padumaechadaniya Thera.: 
1 Ap. i. 98. 


1. Padumā.—Chief of the women patrons of Anomadassi Buddha." 
1 Bu. viii. 24. | 


2. Padumà.— Chief of the lay women supporters of Sujata Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xiii. 30. 
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3. Padumà.— Mother of Tissa Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xviii. 16. 


4. Paduma,—Chief of women patrons of Phussa Buddha.' 
* Bu. xix. 21; J. i. 40. 


5. Padumà.— One of the chief women disciples of Sikhi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xxi. 21; J. i. 41. 


6. Paduma.— Wife of Dipankara Buddha, in his last lay life.’ 
1 Bu. ii. 209; Mbv. p. 4. 


7. Padumà.—One of the most distinguished lay-women, followers of 
the Buddha. She was the wife of Mendaka and her full name was 
Candapaduma (4.».). 

! A. iv. 347. 


8. Padumà.— A distinguished theri of Ceylon.” 
! Dpv. xviii. 24. 


9. Paduma.—One of the chief women disciples of Metteyya Buddha. 
1 Anagat., vs. 98. 


1. Padumuttara.—The tenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in Hamsavati, of the khattiya Ananda and his wife Sujata. At the 
moments of his birth and his Enlightenment, a shower of lotuses fell in 
the ten thousand worlds, hence hisname. He lived as a householder for 
ten thousand years in three palaces: Naravahana, Yasa (or Yasavati) 
and Vasavatti. His wife was Vasudattà, by whom he had a son, Uttara.’ 
He left home in his palace (Vasavatti), and practised austerities only for 
seven days. A maiden of Ujjeni, called Rueinandà, gave him milk-rice, 
and the Ajivaka Sumitta gave him grass for his seat. His bodhi-tree 
was a salala, under which he spent a week, and when he touched the 
ground with his foot, huge lotus flowers sprang out of the earth, covering 
his body completely with their pollen. (The Samyuttabhanakas give 
this as the reason for his name.) His first sermon was preached to his 
cousins Devala and Sujata, who later became his chief disciples. The 
spot where the sermon was preached was Mithiluyyana. Sumana was 
Padumuttara’s personal attendant, Amità and Asama his chief women 
disciples, Vitinna and Tissa his chief patrons among men, and Hattha 
and Vieittà among women. His body was fifty-eight cubits high, and his 


! According to SNA. i. 341, his son was Uparevata. 
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aura spread for twelve yojanas. He died in Nandáràma at the age of 
one hundred thousand, and a thüpa twelve leagues in height was erected 
over his relics. In his time, the Bodhisatta was governor of a province 
(ratth?ka) called Jatika (Jatila).? It is said? that in the time of Padumut- 
tara there did not exist a single heretic. 

Many of the eminent disciples of Gotama Buddha are said to have 
first conceived their desire for their respective positions in the time of 
Padumuttara Buddha, after seeing similar rank conferred on Padu- 
muttara's various disciples in acknowledgment of their special attain- 
ments—e.g., Annakondafiia, Maha Kassapa, Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, 
Pindola-Bharadvaja, Punna Mantaniputta, Maha Kaccāna, Culla Pan- 
thaka, Subhuti, Khadiravaniya-Revata, Kaükhà-Revata, Sona-Kolivisa, 
Sona-Kutikanna, Sivali, Vakkali, Rahula, Ratthapala, Kundadhana, 
Vangisa, Upasena Vahgantaputta, Dabba Mallaputta, Pilinda Vaccha, 
Bahiya Daruciriya, Kumara-Kassapa, Maha Kotthita, Ananda, Uruvela- 
Kassapa, Kaludayi, Sobhita, Upali, Nanda, Maha Kappina, Sagata, 
Radha, Mogharaja, Vappa, Upavana, Mahapajapati Gotami, Khema, 
Uppalavanna, Patācārā, Dhammadinna, Sundari-Nandà, Sona, Sakula, 
Bhadda Kungalakesa; Bhadda-Kapilani, Bhaddā-Kaceānā, Kisagotami 
and Sigalakamata.* 

? Bu. xi. 1 ff.; BuA. 157 ff.; J. i. 37, 3 E.g., MT. 59. 


44; DhA. i. 99, 417; iii. 146, etc.; also 4 For details see s.v. 
Ap. i. 57, 63, 101, 107; Mtu. ii. 58. 


2. Padumuttara.—A Pacceka Buddha.! 
1 M. iii. 70. 


1. Padesa Sutta.—A conversation between Sariputta, Anuruddha and 
Moggallana in the Ketakivana in Saketa, regarding the meaning of the 
word “ sekha." A sekha is one who has only partially cultivated the four 
satipatthanas.' 

! S. v. 174 f. 


2. Padesa Sutta.—Whoever cultivates psychic power, partially, 
can only do so by cultivating and developing the four bases of psychic 
power (iddhipada).' 

1 S. v. 255. 


Padesavihàra Sutta.—The Atthasalini’ refers to a sutta of this name and 
quotes from it. The reference is, evidently, to the Vihara Sutta (1) of 
the Samyutta.? 

1 p. 30. 2 S. v. 12. 
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Padyapadoruvamsa.— The name given to the Mahavamsa by the author 
of the Mahàvamsa-Tikà (g.v.). v.l. Padyapadanuvamsa. 


1. Padhàna Sutta.— The four kinds of effort: to restrain, to abandon, 


to develop, and to preserve.’ ! 
! A. ii. 74. 


2. Padhàna Sutta.—Four qualities which show that their possessor 
has entered on the path to surety, and that he is definitely bent on the 
destruction of the àsavas: virtue, learning, ardent energy, wisdom." 

! A. ii. 76. 


3. Padhàna Sutta.—The Buddha describes how, when he gave himself 
up to meditation in order to win Enlightenment, Màra (Namuei) came to 
tempt him with his eightfold army of lust, discontent, hunger and 
thirst, craving, cowardice, doubt, hypocrisy and stupour. But the 
Buddha was firm, and Mara retired discomfited.! 

1 SN. vs. 425-49. 


4. Padhàna Sutta.— The four right efforts: for the non-arising of evil, 
for the abandoning of evil, for the arising of profitable states, and for 
the increase and fulfilment of such states.! 

! A. ii. 15; ep. D. ii. 120; M. ii. 11, etc. 


Padhanakammika-Tissa Thera.—Five hundred monks of Savatthi 
retire into the forest to meditate; one (Tissa) falls away, the rest attain 
arahantship. They return to the Buddha, who has a word of praise for 
all but Tissa. The latter renews his determination to become an arahant 
and walks up and down the cloister all night long, thereby earning his 
nickname. Becoming drowsy, he stumbles over a stone and breaks his 
thigh. As his colleagues are on the way to receive their alms at the house 
of a certain layman they hear his groans, and stopping to minister to him, 
are prevented from receiving their gifts. The Buddha tells them that 
this is not the first time that Tissa has so stood in their way and relates 
the Varana Jataka (q.v.), a discourse on the evils of procrastination.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 407 ff; in the Varana | is given as Kutumbiya-Tissa (q.v); 
Jataka, however, the name of the monk | perhaps the two are identical. 


Padhanaghara.—See Mahapadhanaghara. 


Padhanarakkha.—A monastery in Ceylon where Manavamma erected 
the Sepannipásáda.' 
! Cv. xlvii. 64. 
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Padhanika-Tissa Thera.—He went with five hundred others to meditate 
in the forest, and, having instructed his fellows to apply themselves 
diligently to meditation, he himself spent the night in sleep. When the 
others discovered his deceit, they complained to the teacher, who related 
the Akalaravi-Kukkuta Jataka (q.v.), identifying Tissa with the cock of 


that story.’ 
1 DhA. iii. 142 ff. 


Panayamara or Panayamaraka.—A Damila ursurper who slew Bahiya, 
another ursurper, and reigned in Anuradhapura for seven years (between 
439 and 454) till he, in turn, was slain by his commander-in-chief Pila- 


yamara.' 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 57 ff.; Dpv. xix. 15; xx. 16. 


Panasaphaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the Pacceka Buddha Ajjuna in Himava and offered him a ripe 
jak-fruit as large as a pot on a platter of leaves.’ 


1 Ap. i. 297; cf. ibid., ii. 446. 


Panasabukka.—A village in the Guttahàla district of Ceylon.’ 
1 Cv. lxi. 12. 


Panasiyaraja.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 99. 


1. Panada.—A mythical king, who succeeded Mahadpatapa and was 
himself succeeded by Mahàpanàda.' 


1 Mhv. ji. 4; Dpv. iii. 7. 
2. Panáda.—One of the chief Yakkhas to be invoked by the Buddha's 


followers in time of need. He is also mentioned in the Mahásamaya 
Sutta.” Buddhaghosa says? that Panáda was a Gandhabba. 


! D. iii. 204. 2 Ibid., ii. 258. ‘DA. ii. 688. 
3. Panada.—See Mahapanada. 


1. Panthaka.—See Cüla-Panthaka and Maha-Panthaka. 


2. Panthaka.— Mentioned as the name of a man.’ 
1 J. i. 403. 
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Pandriya.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.! 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 184. 


Pannafijalika Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he lay 
grievously ill at the foot of a tree in the forest. The Buddha Tissa, 
in his compassion, came to him, and Pannafijalika, unable to rise, clasped 
his hands above his head and worshipped the Buddha. Five kappas 
ago he was king five times, under the name of Mahasikha.’ 


1 Ap. i. 128. 


Pannattankotta.—A locality in South India, mentioned in the account 


of Lankapura’s campaigns.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 313. 


Papaficasudani.—Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya. 
The colophon states that 1& was written at the request of the monk 
Buddhamitta of Mayürapattana. The work is quoted in the Samanta- 
pasadika.’ 

1 Sp. iv. 870. 


Papatita Sutta.—He who does not possess the virtue, the concentration, 
the wisdom and the release of the Ariyans, is said to have fallen away 


from the Dhamma-vinaga.! 
1 A. ii. 2. 


Papata Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta.’ 
1S. v. 446 ff. 


Papata Sutta.—The Buddha once went with some monks to Patibha- 
nakuta for the siesta, and a certain monk, seeing the precipice below them, 
asked if any precipice were deeper than that. Yes, answered the Buddha, 
the precipice of ignorance of the nature of dukkha.' 


1S. v. 448 f. 


Papatapabbata.—A mountain in Avanti, near Kuraraghara. It was 
a favourite spot of Maha Kaceana, and we are told of several discussions 
having taken place there. Maha Kaccàna's attendant was, at that 
time, Sona Kutikanna (q.v.), yet a layman. He later became a monk, 
and the ten monks necessary for his ordination were found with great 
difficulty.’ 


i E.g., S. iii. 9 ff.; iv. 115 f.; A. v. 46 f. 2 Vin. i. 194 f.; Ud. v. 6; DhA. iv. 101 f. 
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Pappata.—A grove near the modern Colombo. Parakkamabahu VI. 
erected there the Sunetta-parivena in memory of his mother.' 


1 Cv. xci. 24; see also Cv. 7'rs. ii. 216, n. 3 and 4. 


Papphalama.—A landing place in Ramafifia where the forces of 


Damilàdhikarin landed.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 63. 


Pabbajjà Sutta.— When Gotama, after leaving home, entered Girib- 
baja (Rajagaha) for alms, Bimbisara saw him go and sent messengers to 
discover his whereabouts. They reported that Gotama was taking his 
meal under the shadow of the Pandavapabbata. There Bimbisara 
visited him and requested him to share his kingdom. Gotama told 
Bimbisara of his antecedents, that he was a Sakyan of Kosala and had 
renounced all pleasures, seeing ill in them.’ 

Buddhaghosa explains” that the Sutta was preached by Ananda at 
Jetavana, because he desired to give an account of the renunciation of 
the Buddha, similar to that of Sariputta and others. The Commentary 
adds? that at the end of the talk with the Buddha, Bimbisára asked him 
to visit Rajagaha as soon as he had attained Enlightenment. 


1 SN. vs. 405-24. ? SNA. ii. 381. 3 p. 386. 


Pabbajita Sutta.—On how a monk should develop and cultivate his 
mind, filling it with Moule ats of how to get rid of evil, of thoughts of 


transiency, selflessness, etc.” 
1 A. v. 107 f. 


1. Pabbata.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list. 
1 M. iii. 70. 
2. Pabbata.—The name of the Bodhisatta in the time of Konagamana 


Buddha. He was king of Mithila and entertained the Buddha and his 


monks.* 
1 J. i, 43; BuA. 9; Bu. xxiv. 215. 


3. Pabbata.—A sage, the chief disciple of Sarabhanga. For details 
see the Indriya Jataka.* Pabbata is identified with Anuruddha. 


! J. iii. 463 ff.; see also J. v. 133, 151. 


4. Pabbata.—A minister of Vattagamani, who built a monastery called 
Pabbatarama, which he presented to Kupikkala Maha Tissa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 91. 
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5. Pabbata.—A LOHKADUEA who fought against Parakkamabahu I. 
and was captured alive." 
1 Cv, Ixxv. 180, 184. 


6. Pabbata.—A class of gods (Pabbata) mentioned with the Naradas.* 
The Commentary says’ that they were wise (paññavanto). 


1 SN. vs. 543. 2 SNA. ii. 435. 


Pabbata Vagga.— The first chapter of the Bojjhanga Samyutta.! 
18. v. 63 ff. 


1. Pabbata Sutta.—The sala trees on the Himalaya grow in branch, 
leaf and flower, in bark and shoots, in softwood and pith; similarly the 
folk in a devout man's house grow in faith, virtue and wisdom.' 


1 A. i. 152. 


2. Pabbata Sutta.—An eon is longer than the time taken by a man to 
waste away a mountain one league high, one long, and one wide, by 
stroking it once in every hundred years with a Kàsi-cloth.' 


! S. ii. 181. 


Pabbatakumára.— The son of Dhananda, He was kidnapped by 
Canakka, who brought him up with his protégé, Candagutta. On dis- 
covering that Pabbata was the weaker, he contrived to have him murdered 


as he slept." 
1 For details see MT. 183 ff. 


Pabbatachinnà.—An eminent nun of Ceylon.' 


1 Dpv. xv. 78; in xviii. she is called Pabbata. 


Pabbatanta.—A canal built by Mahàsena from the Mahavaluka- 
gahgà.! 
! Mhv. xxxvii. 50. 
Pabbatabbhantara.—The Pali name for the Burmese Taung-dwin-gyi.' 
1 Bode, op. cit., 43. 


. Pabbatarattha.—4A district in the centre of Videharattha. In it was 
the city of Dhammakonda, the residence of Dhaniya.' 


1 SNA. i. 20. 
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Pabbata-vihāra.—A monastery built by Moggallàna I. and given 
over to the Thera Mahānāma of the Dighàsana (? Dighasanda)-vihàra.' 


1 Cv. xxxix. 42. 


Pabbatarama.—A monastery built by Pabbata, minister of Vatta- 
gàmani, It is probably the same that is mentioned in the Mahavamsa 
Tika’ as lying to the south of Vessagiri-vihàra and near the village of 
Silasobbhakandaka. 

Mhv. xxxiii. 90. ? p. 616. 


Pabbatüpatthara Jàtaka (No. 195).—Once, Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, discovered one of his courtiers intriguing in his harem. But 
being fond both of the man and the woman concerned, he asked advice 
of his counsellor, the Bodhisatta, in a riddle—that a pretty lake at the 
foot of a hill was being used by a jackal, while the lion lay quiet through 
it all. The counsellor’s answer was that all creatures drink at will of a 
mighty river, yet the river is a river for all that. The king understood the 
answer and advised both those concerned. 

The story was related to the king of Kosala who had detected a similar 


happening in his court. 
1 J. ii. 125 ff. 


1, Pabbatüpama Sutta,—Pasenadi comes to the Buddha and tells 
him that he has been much occupied with kingly matters. The Buddha 
reminds him by means of a parable that old age and death are ceaselessly 
rolling on upon him, like mighty mountains crushing everything in their 
way. Against such an advance his counsellors and his armies would be 
useless, and the king admits that leading the righteous life is the only way.’ 

The Commentary adds! that on the occasion of this visit the king 
had been attacked by bandits lying in wait for him in the Andhavana. 
He had, however, been warned, and, having surrounded the wood, 
destroyed the bandits. 

! S. i. 100 f. ? SA. i. 131 f. 


2, Pabbatüpama Sutta.—The dukkha which one Ariyan disciple who 
has won understanding has destroyed, placed beside the dukkha which 
remains to be destroyed, would be like the whole Himalaya beside seven 
grains of gravel the size of mustard seeds.' 

1 S. v. 464. 


3. Pabbatüpama Sutta.—Same as (2) above, except that the simile used 
is that of the Himalaya as it is, compared with what it would be if it 
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were wasted away to the size of seven grains of gravel the size of mustard 
seeds.” 
1S. v. 465. 


Pabbharadayaka Thera.—An arahant. He once cleaned the shed 
(pabbhara) in which Piyadassi Buddha kept his drinking water and pro- 
vided him with a pot. Twenty-two kappas ago he was a king named 
Susuddha.' 

1 Ap. i. 252. 


Pabbharavasi-Tissa Thera.— Having received a topic of meditation 
from the Buddha, he went into the forest. Seeing a cave, he d welt there, 
a woman from the neighbouring village supplying him with food. The 
deity in the cave found the Elder's presence inconvenient, but could 
think of no excuse for asking him to go away, hislife having been spotless. 
But after much thinking, she hit upon a plan; she took possession of the 
body of the youngest son of the woman who supplied the Elder, and 
wrung his neck, telling the mother that he would be cured if she could 
get certain things from the Elder as medicine. This the woman refused 
to do, but, in the end, she consented to throw on the head of her son, 
with the Elder's permission, the water used for washing the latter's 
feet. When the Elder returned to his cave the deity addressed him as 
“ physician." He could not understand this until she had told him the 
story. Then realizing how blameless his life had been, he was filled with 
joy and attained arahantship. But because the deity had tried to bring 
calumny on him, he asked her to leave the forest.’ 

1 DbA. iii. 169 ff. 


Pabhahkara Thera.—An arahant. He once saw the cetiya of Padu- 
muttara Buddha covered with trees and creepers and quite inaccessible. 
He cleared it and made it ready for worship.' 


1 Ap. i. 269-70. 


Pabhangu Sutta.—The Buddha teaches that which has the nature of 
crumbling away and that which has not. Body crumbles, but the sinking 
of the body to rest does not.” 

1 §. ii. 32. 
Pabhassara.—4A king of long ago, a previous birth of Maha Kaecána.' 
1 Ap. i. 84. 


Pabhassara Sutta.—The mind is luminous, but is defiled by taints from 
without. It can, however, be cleansed of these taints.” 
1 A. i. 10. 
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1. Pabhávati.— Mother of Sujata Buddha. 
1 Bu. xiii. 20; J. i. 38. 


2. Pabhavati.— Mother of Sikhi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xxi. 15; J. i. 41; D. ii. 6; AA. i. 436. 


9. Pabhavati.—Daughter of King Madda of Sagala and wife of Kusa. 
For her story see the Kusa Jataka.* 


1 J, v. 283 ff.; Mtu. ii. 441 f. calls her Sudars$anà and her father Mahendraka. 


4. Pabhavati.—Daughter of Manabharana (1) and sister of Parakka- 
mabàhu IL She married Manabharana (2), son of Sirivallabha.” 


1 Cv. lxii. 3. 2 Ibid., lxiv. 24. 


Pabhedavatthu, Pabhejavatthu.—See Mahejjavatthu. 


Pamatta.—Fifteen kappas ago there were eight kings of this name 
all previous births of Saparivariya Thera.’ v.l. Samatta, Somagga. 


1 Ap. i. 172. 


Pamada Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikàya.! 
+ A.i. 15 f. 


Pamada Sutta.—Two Pacceka Brahmas, Subrahmà and Suddhavasa, 
came to see the Buddha, but finding him engaged in meditation, decided 
to visit a certain infatuated (pamatta) Brahma in a certain Brahma-world. 
On their suggesting to him that he should visit the Buddha, he reproduced 
himself one thousand times and said he had greater iddhi-power than the 
Buddha. But Subrahma reproduced himself two thousand times, and 
pointed out that the Buddha’s iddhi-power exceeded theirs. It is 
said that the infatuated Brahma visited the Buddha later." 


1 S. i. 146 f. 


Pamādavihārī Sutta.—The difference between him who dwells in heed- 
lessness and him who dwells in earnest.! 


! S. iv. 78. 


 Pamità.—One of the seven children of the Sàkyan Sihahanu, and 
therefore a sister of Suddhodana.’ v.l. Palita, 


! Mhv. ii. 20; MT. 135; she is not mentioned in Dpv. (see iii. 46). 
TT. 10 
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Pamokkharana.—A king of seventy-seven kappas ago, a previous 


birth of Nagakesariya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 222. 


Payaga, Payagatittha, Payagapatitthana.—A ford on the Ganges, 
on the direct route from Veranhja to Benares, the road passing through 
Soreyya, Saikassa and Kannakujja, and crossing the Ganges at Payaga.' 
It was one of the river-ghats where people did ceremonial bathing to 
wash away their sins. It was here that the palace occupied by Maha- 
panada (g.v.) was submerged. The Buddha passed it when visiting the 
brahmin Nanduttara, and Bhaddaji, who was with him, raised the palace 
once more above the water. Bhaddaji had once been Mahapanada.° 
Buddhaghosa says* the bathing-place was on the spot where the palace 
stairs had stood. Reference is made to Payága even in the time of 
Padumuttara Buddha.* It is identified with the modern Allahabad, 
at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna. 


! Vin. iii, 11. | * MA. i. 145; DA. iii. 856. 
? M. i. 39; J. vi. 198. : * AA. i. 126. 


* Mhv. xxxi. 6 ff. 


Payogasiddhi,—A Pali grammatical work, belonging to the Moggallana 
school, by Vanaratana Medhankara.' 


1 P.L.C. 230 f. 


Parakusinàtà.—One of the cities of Uttarakuru, described as having 


been built on an airy base.' 
1 D. iii. 200. 


Parakkantabahu, Parakkantabhuja.—See Parakkamabahu. 


|. |]. Parakkama (Parakkanta).—A Pandyan king, probably the son of 
Vikkamapandu, who ruled over Ceylon for two years (1051-52). He was 


slain by the Colas.' 
1 Cv. lvi. 16. 


2. Parakkama.—A Pandu king of Madhura, When attacked by 
Kulasekhara, he appealed for assistance to Parakkmabahu I. of Ceylon. 
Parakkamabahu sent an army under Lankapura to help him, but by 
the time the Sinhalese forces arrived, Kulasekhara had slain the king 
and his family and seized Madhurà. Parakkama’s youngest son, who 
escaped death, was Virapandu.' Parakkama was killed in the village 
of Tirimalakka." 

! Cv. Ixxvi. 76 ff., 142, 193, 200. 2 Ibid., Ixxvii. 52. 
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3. Parakkama.— The general and minister of Queen Lilavati. He 
belonged to the family of the Kálanágaras and was responsible for the 
queen's accession. He seems to have been slain by the Pandu king 
Parakkama! (4)—see below. This Parakkama was a patron of learning, 
and the Dathavamsa (q.v.) was written at his request. 

! Cv. Ixxx. 49, 52. 


4. Parakkama.—4A Pandu king who deposed Queen Lilavati and cap- 
tured the throne of Ceylon. He ruled in Pulatthinagara, but was 
captured by Magha and tortured to death." 

1 Cv. Ixxx. 52 ff., 71. 


Parakkamatalàka.—4A tank built by Parakkamabahu I.’ See Parak- 
kamabahu, l 
! Cv. lxxix. 27. 


Parakkamapandu.—One of the three Virapperayaras whom Lankapura 
won over with gifts to alliance with Virapandu.' 


1 Cv. Ixxvii. 6. 


1. Parakkamapura.—A town built by Parakkamabahu I. It was 
evidently another name for Pulatthinagara, which Parakkambahu laid 
out and embellished in various ways.” 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 15; see also Ixxii. 151; for the identification see Cv. Trs. ii. 22, n. 1. 


2. Parakkamapura.—A stronghold in South India, built at Kundukala 
by the general Lankapura. The Chronicle contains a vivid account 
of a battle which took place just outside the gates of the stronghold 
between the forces of Lankapura and of Kulasekhara. But no more is 
heard of the stronghold; it may have been abandoned in favour of an- 


other.! 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 121, 133, 147, 150. 


1. Parakkamabahu I.— King of Ceylon (1153-86). He was the son of © 
the eldest of the three brothers, Manabharana, Kittisirimegha and 
Sirivallabha, who ruled over Dakkhinadesa and Rohana. He was born 
at Pubkhagama in the Dakkhinadesa, where Manabharana was ruler. 
His birth was accompanied by various miracles. Vikkamabahu IL, 
the then reigning king at Pulatthipura, hearing of this, wished to bring 
the boy up at his own court and make him his heir in place of his own 
son. But Manabharana refused to consent to this, and soon after died. 
Thereupon his brother Kittisirimegha took over Dakkhinadesa and left 
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Rohana to Sirivallabha, who brought Manabharana’s widow Ratnavali 
with her two daughters Mittà and Pabhavati and her son Parakkama, 
to his capital of Mahanagakula. Meanwhile Vikkamabahu dies and 
is succeeded by his son Gajabahu, who maintains his position in spite 
of the attacks of Kittisirimegha and Sirivallabha. Parakkama, finding 
no scope for his talents in Rohana, seeks his uncle Kittisirimegha, who 
receives him joyfully and takes him to live in his capital at Satkhatthali, 
There Parakkama finishes his education, and his coming of age is cele- 
brated under the direction of the Senàpati Sankha of Badalatthali. 
Sirivallabha dies in Rohana and is succeeded by his son, the younger 
Manabharana. Parakkama’s ambitious spirit makes him restless, and 
he is discontented at the prospect of serving a petty principality. He 
wishes to seek royal dignity in Rajarattha, and refuses to listen to his 
uncle's dissuasion, who assures him that he is only influenced by his 
love for him and fears for hissafety. But Parakkama leaves Sankhatthali 
secretly and goes to Badalatthali, where the general Sankha is slain 
because he informed the king of Parakkama’s flight. Parakkama then 
goes to Buddhagama near the frontiers of the Rajarattha. The in- 
habitants make repeated attempts to check his advance, but he repels 
these by his valour. 

Meanwhile Kittisirimegha, after consultation with his ministers, 
sends a stronger force to try and overcome him, but the force is ambushed 
by the prince and completely routed after a night assault in Khiravapi. 
Parakkama then goes to Rajarattha, where messengers with gifts from 
Gajabahu meet him, the latter following to greet him in person and 
bring him to the capital. Parakkama lives at the court in Pulatthipura, 
but spends his time in spying out the country and intriguing with his 
host’s subjects. In order to lull the suspicions of Gajabahu, he gives him 
his sister Bhaddavati in marriage, keeping her dowry in his own hands. 
Later, feeling his position insecure, he returns to Dakkhinadesa, meeting 
on the way with all kinds of adventures which put his courage to the 
test. Kittisirimegha, delighted to hear of his return, sends messengers 
to Saraggama to meet him. But Parakkama hesitates to enter the capital 
until persuaded by his mother to do so. Shortly after, Kittisiremegha 
dies and Parakkama succeeds to the throne. He consolidates his position 
by various captures, including that of Gajabahu, which follows on the 
storming of Pulatthipura. But Manabharana comes to the rescue, 
defeats Parakkama's army, and sets Gajabàhu free; but the latter, 
finding him unbearable, appeals to Parakkama for help. War ensues, 
and Gajabahu, again at liberty, flees, while his officers fight with Parak- 
kama. Ultimately he abdicates in favour of the latter, and dies at 
Gahgatata. His ministers, however, send for Manabharana, while 
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Parakkama hastens to Pulatthipura, where he is crowned. A campaign 
of varying fortunes ensues ending in the defeat of Manabharana, who 
flees to his own country, where he dies. Parakkama is then crowned 
a second time. Parakkama is now sole monarch, but his rule is not 
universally acceptable. In the fourth year of his reign, Sugalà, mother 
of Manabharana, raises the standard of revolt in Rohana. The campaign 
against her is a protracted one and is conducted by the general Rakkha. 
In the early part of the campaign the Tooth and Bowl Relics are re- 
covered and brought with great ceremony to Pulatthipura. The rebels 
are gradually cornered aud defeated. Sugala is captured, and the revolt 
collapses. Rohana is quiet for a time, but rises again after some years. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, Parakkama goes to war with the king 
of Ramafifia, disputes having arisen about the elephant trade and the 
treatment of the Sinhalese ambassadors, the crowning offence being 
the seizing of a princess who was being sent from Ceylon to Kamboja. 
A fleet is collected at Pallavavanka, and the soldiers are landed at the 
port of Kusumi, with the Nagaragiri Kitti at their head, a further attack 
being made by the Damilàdhikarin Adicca at Papphalama. After five 
months the Ramajfifia king is slain and peace again restored. 

Soon after, the Pandu king Parakkama being besieged by the Cola 
king Kulasekhara, appeals for help from Ceylon. Parakkamabahu sends 
an army under his general Lankapura, but, in the meantime, the Pandu 
king has been slain and his capital Madhurà taken. The Sinhalese 
army, however, landed on the opposite coast and carried on a war against 
the Colas, and built a fortress called Parakkamapura. As a result of 
this campaign, Kulasekhara was defeated and the Pandu king's son, 
Virapandu, was crowned in the ancient capital. The Cola prisoners 
were sent to Ceylon and employed in repairing the Ratanavàluka-eetiya. 
The village of Panduvijaya was founded by Parakkama to commem- 
morate the victory. The ultimate outcome of this expedition is not 
certain. The Cola records claim that Lankàpura was defeated, and that 
his head was nailed to the gates of Madhura together with those of his 
generals. The war of the Pandyan succession did not end there. 

Parakkamabahu now engaged in more peaceful pursuits and, after some 
trouble, he succeeded in reconciling the three sects of monks—the Maha- 
vihara, the Abhayagiri and the Jetavana—and held a convocation under a 
thera called Maha Kassapa. The Vaitulya heresy now finally disappeared 
from Ceylon. The king built for the use of the monks the Jetavanarama, 
including à round Temple of the Tooth, in the vicinity of the royal 
palace, and, further to the north, he constructed the Alahana-Parivena, the 
Lankatilaka-vihadra and the Baddhasimàpàsada. He also built the 
Pacchimarama, the Uttararama and the Maha Thüpa (or Damila Thüpa). 
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In the three suburbs he built the Isipatana, the Kusinaràràma and the 
Veluvana-vihàras, and, in addition, the Kapila-vihara, while he restored 
the shrines at Anuradhapura. 

Parakkamabahu also enlarged and fortified Pulatthipura and adorned 
the city with numerous palaces and pleasure-gardens. He paid great 
attention to irrigation, opening the Akasagahga and forming or improving 
a system of irrigation, its centre being in the Parakkama-samudda, and — 
building numerous tanks throughout the country. 

The internal peace of the latter half of his reign was disturbed only 
by a rebellion near Mahatittha, this being easily quelled. 

Parakkamabahu I. was succeeded by his sister's son, Vijayabahu II. 
According to the Nikayasangraha, Parakkama was born after death as 
the god Naradeva in the Himàlaya.' 


1 Chaps. 62-79 of the Cv. are devoted | his reign. The above is a very concise 
to a description of Parakkamabahu and | account of the contents of these chapters. 


2. Parakkamabahu.—Son of Vijayabahu III. and brother of Bhuvane- 
kabahu. He was born at Sirivaddhana, and, in his youth, was entrusted 
to the care of the monks under Sabgharakkhita. On the death of his 
father he ascended the throne, and reigned for thirty-three years (1236-68), 
at Jambuddoni, as Parakkamabahu II. On account of his profound 
erudition, he received the sobriquet of Kalikala-Sahicca-sabbaniiupandita 
(“the scholar entirely familiar with literature in the Dark Age”). 
The first act of his reign was the bringing of the Tooth Relic from the 
Billa mountain to the capital, amidst the exhibition of various miracles. 
He then set about regaining Pulatthipura from the Tamils, with Maghinda 
and Jayabahu at their head, and this was accomplished by 1244. In 
the eleventh year of his reign Ceylon was invaded by a Javaka (Javanese) 
named Candabhanu, probably a sea-robber with a large force. The 
attack was repulsed by Virabahu, the king's nephew, but Candabhànu 
appeared again later. The rest of Parakkama’s life was devoted to pious 
works. He invited Cola monks over to Ceylon and held a convocation, 
with the object of reforming the priesthood, and showed special honour 
to Dhammakitti, a monk of Tambarattha. Among buildings erected 
by him were the Bhuvenakabahu-parivena at Billasela and the Maha- 
mahindabahu-parivena at Hatthiselapura. He also restored the vihàras 
at Kalyani and at Hatthavangalla. He added to the Sirivijayasundara- 
vihara built by his father and inaugurated a yearly festival in Devana- 
gara. He made a pilgrimage to Samantaküta and erected a bridge, so 
that pilgrims might reach it more easily. In all these works he was 
assisted by his minister Devappatiraja. Parakkama had five sons: Vija- 
yabahu, Bhuvanekabahu, Tibhuvanamalla, Parakkamabahu and Jaya- 
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bahu. In his old age he abdicated in favour of his son Puyapa, 
who, because of his piety, was called Bodhisatta. 


1 Cv., chaps. 81-9. 


3. Parakkamabahu.—One of the five sons of Parakkamabahu Il. 
Nothing further is known of him.' 


1 Cv, Ixxxvii. 16. 


4. Parakkamabahu.—-Son of Vijayabahu IV. and grandson of Parak- 
kamabahu II. He became king about 1302 a.c., but the length of his 
reign is not known. He paid a visit to the Pandyan king and recovered 
the Tooth and Bowl Relics which had been carried away by Ariyaeakka- 
vatti. They were restored to Pulatthipura. It may be conjectured 
that Parakkama secured the Relics at the price of vassalage to the 
Pandyan court. 

! Cv. xo. 48 ff. 


5. Parakkamabahu.—Son of Bhuvanekabahu II. He became king in 
Hatthiselapura as Parakkamabahu IV. in about 1325 A.c. The length 
of his reign is unknown. He paid great honour to the Tooth Relic and 
is said to have written, in Sinhalese, a work called the Ceremonial of 
the Tooth Relic (Dathadhatucaritta)." 


1 Cv. xc. 64 ff. 


6. Parakkamabahu V.—King of Ceylon.* He was, perhaps, the brother 
of Bhuvanekabahu IV., and, probably, had his capital at Gangasiripura. 
The period of his reign is not definitely known, but it was somewhere 
between 1348 and 1360 a.c. 


1 Cv. xc. 1; see Codrington, op. cit., 83, 89, and Cv. T's. ii. 212, n. 1. 


7. Parakkamabahu VI.—King of Ceylon. He ruled at Jayavaddha- 
napura, The Cülavamsa tells us nothing of importance except that his 
mother was Sunettà. We gather from other sources that his father was 
Vijayabahu, but the authenticity of this information is doubtful. The 
date of his accession is also uncertain. Some place it at 1412 a.c., others 
at 1415 A.c. At the beginning of his reign he lived for three years at 
Rajagama, moving later to Jayavaddhanapura. Among his religious 
works were the restoration of the monasteries at Gandaladoni and 
Lankatilaka, and the building of a temple of the Tooth in his capital, 
also the founding of the Sunettà-parivena in honour of his mother. He 


! Cv. xci. 16 ff.; see also Cv. T'rs., ii. 215, n. 1; and.Codrington, op. cit., 90 f. 
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abdicated in favour of his sister’s son, Vira Parakkamabahu, and died 
after a reign of fifty-five years. His reign is noted for a great output 
of Sinhalese literature, particularly of poetry. 


8. Parakkamabahu VII.—Also called Pandita Parakkamabahu, son 
of Bhuvanekabahu VI. He reigned for four years (circa 1480-84 a.c.), 
and was slain by his uncle who became king as Vira-Parakkamabahu.” 


1 Cv. xcii. 3. 2 Codrington, op. cit., 94. 


9. Parakkamabahu VIII.—Also called Vira-Parakkamabahu, uncle 
of Parakkamabahu VII.’ He seems to have ruled from about 1484- 
1509 a.c. He had constant trouble with his relations. His successor’s 
name is uncertain.” 


1 Cv. xcii. 3. 2 Codrington, op. cit., 94 f. 


10. Parakkamabahu IX.—Also called Dhamma-Parakkamabahu. 
He is not mentioned in the Cülavamsa, but probably ruled somewhere 


about 1509-28 a.c." 
! Codrington, op. cit., 95 f. 


Parakkamabahupasada.—A monastic building attached to the 
Valligama-vihara and erected by Parakkamabahu IV." 


2 Cv. xc. 96. 


l. Parakkasamudda.—A tank built by Parakkamabahu I., by the 
enlargement of the Pandavapi.* 


1 Cv. Ixviii. 40. 


2. Parakkamasamudda.—A tank built by Parakkamabàhu I. and 
attached to the river system of the Káragahgà. It was, probably, in 
the neighbourhood of Pulatthipura and had many canals branching off: 
the Gambhira, Hemavati, Nilavahini, Salalavati, Vettavati, Mahgalagangà 
and Campa; and contained many sluices: Makara, Malatipuppha, 
Vettavati, Dakkhina, Mangala and Candi. The canal connecting it 
with the Karaganga was called the Akasaganga,’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 26 f., 40 ff.; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 117, n. 5. 


Parakkamasagara.— A tank built by Parakkamabahu I. It was 
connected with the Karaganhga by the Godavari Canal.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 28, 57. 
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Paraigi.—The Pali name for the Portuguese, who invaded Ceylon.’ 
1 E.g., Cv. xcv. 5, 96; xcviii. 80. 


Paragáma-vihàra.—4A monastery in Ceylon, restored by Vijayabahu I.! 
1 Cv. lx. 61. | 


Paradarika Sutta.—About a man of Rajagaha, an adulterer, born as 
a peta in a dung-pit and seen by Maha Moggallana.* 
1 S. ii. 258. 


Paranimmita-Vasavatti.—A class of devas, inhabitants of the highest 
stage of the sensuous universe (k@maloka). They are described! as 
‘beings who desire the creation of others, in order to get them into 
their power." The Commentary? explains that the objects of their 
desires are created by other devas who know their weakness, just as a 
cook, knowing the king’s favourite dishes, will prepare them for him. 
It adds that, according to some authorities, their desires are fulfilled 
by a mere look, a smile, an embrace, but this statement is rejected by 
the ancient Commentary. 


1 E.g., A. i. 210, etc.; S. v. 410, 423; 2 DA. iii. 1001; ItvA. 243 f.; see also 
D. ii. 91; iii. 218. MNidA. 109; PSA. 441; VibhA. 519. 


1. Parantapa.— King of Kosambi and father of Udena.' 
! DhA. i. 164. 


2. Parantapa.—An attendant of the king of Benares. For his story 
see the Parantapa Jataka. 


Parantapa Jataka (No. 416).— The Bodhisatta was once born as the 
son of the king of Benares. He came to understand the speech of animals, 
and thus learned from a she-jackal whom he had offended that a hostile 
king with whom he would have to fight would march on to the city. His 
father bore him no love, and sent him to fight this king when he arrived. 
But all the citizens followed the prince, and his father, very alarmed, 
retired into the forest with his queen, his chaplain, and a servant, named 
Parantapa, and lived in a hut. When the king and the chaplain went 
for fruit, the queen, though with child by the king, sianed with Parantapa 
and instigated him to kill the king while on his way to bathe in the river. 
The chaplain watched this deed but said nothing, and on his return 
feigned to have been suddenly blinded by a snake’s breath. The queen 
bore a son, and when he was sixteen, the chaplain told him of what had 
happened and taught him the use of a sword. Soon after, the boy killed 
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Parantapa and returned with his mother and the chaplain to Benares, 
where the Bodhisatta made him his viceroy. 
The story was told in reference to Devadatta's attempts to kill the 
Buddha. Devadatta is identified with the old king.' 
! J. iii. 415-21. 


Parantapabbata.—One of the ambassadors sent by Devanampiyatissa 


to Asoka,’ 
1 Dpv. xi. 29, 31. 


Parappasádaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a brahmin named Sena, who, seeing Siddhattha Buddha, praised him 
in four stanzas. Fourteen kappas ago he was king four times under the 
name of Uggata. He is probably identical with Bhüta Thera.” 

1 Ap. i. 113 f. 2 ThagA. i. 494. 


Paramatta,.—A Brahma who was present at the Mahásamaya.' 
1 D. ii. 260. 


Paramatthaka Sutta.—The fifth sutta of the Atthaka Vagga of the Sutta 
Nipàta. It was preached in reference to the divergence of views held by 
various teachers in Savatthi. The king, on hearing of their constant 
disputes, gave orders that a company of blind men be collected and an 
elephant placed before them. "They were then asked to touch the elephant. 
and each one described what it appeared like to him. Each described 
that part which he had touched. The king told the heretics that their 
divergent views were as unreliable as the blind men's descriptions of 
the elephant. The Buddha, hearing of this, preached the sutta in order 
to confirm the king's judgment. 

One should not give oneself up to philosophical speculations which 
lead nowhere and promote wrangles. The sutta is commented upon 
| in the Maha Niddesa.? 

! SN. vs. 796-803; SNA. ii. 529 ff. ? MNid. 102 ff. 


Paramatthajotika.—Buddhaghosa's Commentary on the Khudda- 
kapatha, Dhammapada, Sutta Nipata and Jataka. 


Paramatthadipa,— Another name for the Khemappakarana (q.v.). 


Paramatthadipani.—Dhammapala’s Commentary on the Udana, 
Itivuttaka, Vimanavatthu, Petavatthu, Theragatha and Therigatha.’ Jt 
seems also to have been called Vimalavilàsini.? 

1 Gv. 60. ? P.L.C. 114, n. 4. 
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Paramatthabindu.—A grammatical work on Pali, by King Kyocva 
of Pagan. There is a Tika on it by Maha Kassapa." 


1 Bode, op. cit., 25. 


1. Paramatthamafijisé.—Dhammapala’s Commentary (Tikà) on the 


Visuddhimagga.! 
1 P.L.C. 113. 


2. Paramatthamafijüsà.—An Abhidhamma treatise by Vepullabuddhi,' 
1 Bode, op. cit., 28. 


Paramatthavinicehaya.—A treatise on the Abhidhamma written by 
Anuruddha of Kaficipura. There exists a Tika on it by Mahabodhi 


Thera.! 
1 P.L.C. 173 £.; Gv. 61, 71; Svd. 1226, 1230; Sas. 69. 


Paramannadàyaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
invited Vipassi Buddha to his house, where he served him with excellent 


food.’ 
1 Ap. i. 249, 


Paramaraja.—A king of Ayodhya (in India ?) who built à monastery, . 
called the Lahkarama, for the Elder Dhammakitti.* 


1 P.L.C. 245. 


Paramassása Sutta.—A conversation between Sariputta and Jambu- 
khàdaka on what constitutes supreme comfort.’ 
1 S. ii. 254; cp. iv. 261. 


Parammarana Sutta.—Mahà Kassapa explains to Sariputta that the 
Buddha has omitted to say anything of his existence or otherwise after 
death, because such a discussion would be fruitless; but he has taught 
of dukkha and its cessation, because that is fruitful.! 


! S. ii. 222 f. 


1. Parabhava Sutta.—The sixth sutta of the Sutta Nipata, preached on 
the day after that of the preaching of the Mangala Sutta. In the latter 
the Buddha had spoken of the ways of progress; the devas then wished 
to hear how beings deteriorated, and, at their request, Sakka sent a deva 
to ask the Buddha who, thereupon, preached this discourse. It is said 
that at the conclusion of the sutta countless beings realized the Truth.’ 


1 SNA. i. 169-74. 
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The sutta deals with various causes which lead to the decay and cor- 
ruption of beings. Having well considered all the various ways of 
destruction, the wise man avoids them and, being endowed with insight, 
attains to happiness." 

2 SN. vs. 91-115. 


2. Parábhava Sutta.—Seven conditions that bring about loss.’ 
1 A. iv. 26 f. 


Parikuppa Sutta.—Five kinds of persons who lie festering (parikuppa) 
in hell: those who kill mother, father, or arahant, maliciously draw blood 
from the Buddha, or create dissension in the Order.! 


! A. iii. 146. 


Parikkhara Sutta.—The seven requisites for the attainment of 
samadhi—the first seven stages of the Noble Eightfold Path.’ 
1 A. iv. 40. 


Parijana (or Abhijana) Sutta.—By not thoroughly knowing or under- 
standing the five khandhas one is unfit for the destruction of suffering.’ 
1S. iii. 26 f. 


Parijanana Sutta.— Without comprehending and detaching himself 
from the all—eye, nose, etc.—a man is incapable of extinguishing suffer- 
ing.’ 

1 S. iv. 17. 


o ^ Av om 


1. Parifina Sutta.—The five khandhas are things to be understood 
(parififieyya dhamma).* 
1S. iii. 26. 


2. Parififià Sutta.—The teaching for the comprehension of all attach- 
ment: from eye and object arises eye-consciousness, the union of these 


is contact; from contact comes feeling; similarly with regard to the 
other senses." 


1 S. iv. 32 f. 


Ay Ay amn 


9. Parififia (or Addhàna) Sutta.—The five indriyas, if developed, 
conduce to comprehension of the way out.! 


1 S. v. 236. 


Parififiaya Sutta.—By fully understanding body, feeling, ete., death- 
lessness is realized.’ 


1 S. v. 182. 
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Parififieyya Sutta.—The All should be fally known.' 
! S. iv. 29. 


1. Parififieyyà Sutta.—The five khandhas should be understood, and 
their understanding consists in the destruction of lust, hatred and 
illusion.' 

1 S. iii. 159. 


2. Parififeyya Sutta.—Preached to Radha; the same as the above, 
with the addition that the person who has so understood should be 
called ** araha.’”* 

1 S. iii. 191. 


Paritta, Parittà.—4A collection of texts taken from the Khuddakapatha, 
the Anguttara Nikaya, the Majjhima Nikàya and the Sutta Nipàta, 
and recited on special occasions to ward off illness and danger. The 
word “ paritta" means protection. The Milindapafiha’ gives a list of 
the chief Parittas: Ratana Sutta, Khandha-paritta, Mora-paritta, 
Dhajagga-paritta, Atanatiya-paritta and Angulimala.? To these are 
generally added, in the extant collection of Parittas, the Mangala Sutta 
and the Metta Sutta. The word paritta first occurs in the Culla Vagga? 
in connection with the Khandha-paritta, which was allowed by the 
Buddha as a watch, a guard, a protection for oneself, for the use of the 
Order. The occasion of the delivery of this general injunction was the 
death of a monk from snake-bite. The Milindapafiha states (see above) 
that the recital of the Paritta had the Buddha’s express sanction. 

The collection of Parittas is, to this day, more widely known by the 
laity of Burma and Ceylon than any other Pali book, and is generally used 
in times of danger or of sickness, both individual and national. Thus, 
Sena II., king of Ceylon, made the community of monks recite the Paritta, 
and by sprinkling the water charmed with Paritta he made the people 
free from illness, and so removed the danger of plague from the country. 
He also decreed that this practice should continue every year.' 
Kassapa V. is said to have had a Paritta-ceremony performed by the 
three fraternities of monks to protect his people from danger and plague 
and bad harvest. Bode says? that in the days of King Anorata of Burma 


! 150 f. 
? For particulars of these see s.v.; also 
Dial. iii. 185. 


areas reciting the Paritta and sprinkling 
water. The ceremony is held on most 
diverse occasions such as the inauguration 


3 Vin. ii. 110. 

4 Cv li. 80. 

5 Ibid., li. 80; in the recent (1935) 
epidemic of malaria in Ceylon, monks were 
taken in carts through the badly affected 


of a new house, the starting of à journey, 


of a new business, etc. For a discussion 
on the Paritta see Dial. iii. 180 ff.; also 
P.L.C. 75 f. 

8 Op. cit., 4. 
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corrupt and cynical monks used the recital of the Paritta as an easy 
means of clearing man's guilty conscience from all wrong-doing, even 
from matricide. 

. Buddhaghosa is mentioned’ as having once attempted to compile a 
Parittatthakathà. Geiger? calls this a commentary on the Paritta, but 
it is more probable that paritta is here used as an adjective, meaning 
short, concise, and that what is meant is a short or concise commentary 
on the Pitakas. 


? Cv. xxxvii. 226. 8 Cv. Trs. i. 24, 3. 


Parittasubha.—A class of devas belonging to the Subhas.' Beings 
are born among them after attaining the third jAána.* Their life-span 
is sixteen kappas.? 


! M. iii. 102. ? VibhA. 507. 3 AbhS. 23. 


Parittàábha.—4A class of devas included among the Ábhà gods.’ They 
belong to the plane of the second jAàna. Beings are born there by 
virtue of absorbing the idea of lesser brilliancy.* Their life-span is 
two kappas.' 


! M. iii. 102. | 3 M. iii. 147. 
2 VibhA. 520. | ^ AbhS. 22. 


Parittikundiyara.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 137, 221. 


Parittikkundirattha.—A district in South India. It was given over 
to Colagangara in return for his allegiance to Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Ov. lxxvii. 9. 


1. Parinibbana Sutta.—An account of the death of the Buddha at 
Kusinara, It contains the last words of the Buddha and stanzas of 
Sahampati, Sakka and Anuruddha, uttered immediately after his death.” 


1 S. i. 157; cp. D. ii. 156 f.; on their difference, see KS. i. 196, n. 1. 


2. Parinibbana Sutta.—On the complete passing away." 
! A. iv. 254. 


Parinda.—A Damila usurper, son of King Pandu. He ruled in Anura- 
dhapura for three years between 433 and 460, and was succeeded by his 
youngest brother, Khudda-Parinda.!' 


1 Cv, xxxviii. 29. 
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Paripunnaka Thera.—He belonged to a Sakyan family of Kapilavatthu, 
and was so called because of the completeness of his gifts and fortune. 
His means allowed him to enjoy, at all times, food of one hundred 
essences. On hearing that the Buddha lived on very simple diet, he 
renounced the world, and, entering the Order, became an arahant. 

He had been a householder in the time of Dhammadassi Buddha and 
had offered various gifts at his shrine. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
king sixteen times under the name of Thüpasikhara. He is probably 
identical with Thambhàropaka of the Apadàna." 


! Thag. vs. 91; ThagA. i. 190 f. ? Ap. i. 171. 


Paribbajaka Vagga.—The eighth ee of the Majjhima Nikāya, 


containing suttas 71-80.! 
1 M. i. 481 ff. 


]. Paribbajaka Sutta.—A brahmin paribbajaka asks the Buddha how 
far the Dhamma is sanditthiko, akaliko, ehvpasstko, opanayiko, and 
paccattam veditabbo vififiühi. The Buddha explains.’ 

1 A. i. 157 f. 


2. Paribbajaka Sutta.—The Buddha visits the Paribbajakarama on the 
banks of the Sappinikà and converses with a number of distinguished 
Paribbajakas—Annabhara, Varadhara, Sakuludayi and others. The 
Buddha tells them that there are four factors of Dhamma which no 
discerning recluse or brahmin can despise—not-coveting, not-malice, 
right mindfulness, and right concentration.’ 

1 A. ii. 31 f. 


Paribbajaké.—The name given to the ascetics and recluses (not other- 
wise classified) of the Buddha’s time. They were not exclusively 
brahmin. Their presence seems to have been recognized and respected 
from earlier times. Generally speaking, their creed is formulated as 
a belief in perfect bliss after death for the self purged from evil, and as 
a conviction that this bliss can be won by brahmacariya, by freedom from 
all evil in acts, words, aims, and mode of livelihood.’ All these four 
standards of conduct were bodily incorporated in the Buddha’s Noble 
Eightfold Path, and the last of the four gave to the Ajivakas (q.v.) their 
specific name as a separate sect. The Paribbajakas claimed to be 
identical with the followers of the Buddha in their tenets and teaching,” 
but the Buddha maintained that the two teachings were quite distinct. 
This is clearly indicated? in connection with the conversion of Sariputta 


1 See, e.g., M. ii. 24. 2 E.g., M. i. 64 f., 84 f. 3 E.g., Vin. i. 39. 
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and Moggallàna, who were Paribbàjakas under Safijaya. The goal of 
the Paribbajakas was deathlessness (amata) which, to them, probably 
meant birth in the world of Brahma. Their conversion to the Buddha's 
Doctrine followed the recognition that Gotama dealt, not with effects 
but with causes, and that he went to the root of the matter by teaching 
how casual states of consciousness arose and how they could be banished 
for ever. 

The Paribbajakas were not ascetics except in so far as they were 
celibates; some of them were women. They were teachers or sophists 
who spent eight or nine months of every year wandering from place to 
place for the purpose of engaging in friendly, conversational discussions 
on matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore and mysticism. They 
differed very much in intelligence, earnestness, and even in honesty. 
Some of the views discussed in the Brahmajala Sutta, for instance, and 
described as those of ''Eel-wrigglers " and “ Hair-splitters," were 
undoubtedly truly thus described. The books mention halls erected 
for the accommodation of the Paribbajakas, such as those in Mallika’s 
park at Sàávatthi and the Kütàgárasálà (¢.v.) at Vesali. Sometimes 
special places were set apart for them in the groves near the settlements, 
as at Campa on the bank of the Gaggarà lake, at the Moranivapa in 
Rajagaha,’ and on the banks of the Sappinika.* It was in such places 
that the Paribbajakas met each other, and in the course of their journeys 
they would visit each other in order to exchange greetings of courtesy 
and to engage in profitable discussion. The utmost cordiality seems to 
have prevailed on these occasions, intercourse and discussions were free, 
there were no restrictions of creed, caste or pride. Thus Dighanakha 
calls on the Buddha,’ the Buddha on Sakuladàyi' and Sarabha,” 
Vekhanassa calls on the Buddha,” as do Timbaruka, Vacchagotta," 
and Sivaka Moliya. Potaliputta calls on Samiddhi,'* Susima on Ananda,” 
and Jambukhadaka on Sāriputta.* The inhabitants of the towns and 
villages, near which the Paribbàjakas stopped, visited them, both to 
show their respect and to benefit by their teachings. The names of a 
considerable number of Paribbajakas, besides those already mentioned, 
who were well known in the time of the Buddha, are given in the texts 


4 Chalmers: Further Dialogues i. ? M. i. 497. 
Introd. xxi. For discussions on the views 10 [bid., ii. 29; also A. ii. 175 ff. 
of the Paribbajakas as compared with 11 Ibid., i. 185. 
those of the Buddha, see also A. iv. 35 ff., 1? M. ii. 40. 
378; i. 215. 1$ S. 31. 2. 
5 D. i. 178. | 14 Ibid., iii. 257. 
6 Ibid., 111. 15 [bid., iv. 230. 
7 A. v. 326. | 16 M, iii, 207. 


8 Ibid., i. 185; ii. 175. | 17 S, ii. 119. 18 Ibid., iv. 251. 
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(e.g., Annabhàra, Varadhara, etc.),'? also Sàmandaka?" and the Paribbà- 
jikà Sueimukhi." In most cases they are represented as having large 
followings, so that they were evidently regarded as distinguished 
teachers. 

19 A. ii. 175. 20 S, iv. 26. ?1 §, iii. 238 f. 


Paribhutta.—A city in the time of Sikhi Buddha, where the Bodhisatta 


was born as King Arindama.' 
! BuA. 203. 


Parimandala Vagga.—The first section of the Sekhiyà.' 
1 Vin. iv. 185-7. 


Parimucchita Sutta.—One who does not regard the body, ete., as “ I" 
and “ mine " and as “ self " will not have a hereafter.' 


! S. iii. 165. 


Pariyadinna Suttà.—T wo suttas on how attachments arise and on how 
they can be completely exhausted.’ 


! §. iv. 33 f. 


Pariyaya Sutta.—Followers of other teachers might say that their 
teaching was the same as that of the Buddha regarding the five hindrances 
and the seven limbs of wisdom. But there is a method in the teaching 
of the Buddha whereby five become ten and seven fourteen. Other 
teachers cannot satisfactorily explain this method." 


1 $S. v. 108 f. 


Pariyesanà Sutta.—On four quests that are un-Ariyan and four that 


are Áriyan.! 
1 A, ii. 247. 


Parilāha.—A niraya where all objects of the senses, even when really 
attractive, appear quite repulsive to those experiencing them.' 


1 S. v. 450. 


Parilaha Sutta.—Not to understand dukkha and its cessation is far 
more fearsome than to be born in the Parilàha-niraya.! 


1 S. v. 450. 


Parivàrapàtha (or Parivàra).—The concluding part of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. It is a digest of the other parts of the Vinaya and consists 
H. 11 
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of nineteen chapters. The colophon states that the book was the work 
of a monk named Dipa, probably of Ceylon. The Commentaries,! how- 
ever, speak of the Solasa-Parivàra as having formed part of the Vinaya 
when it was rehearsed at the First Council. Perhaps the Parivàras 
correspond to the sat kà of the Abhidhamma and were enlarged 


later on. 
1 E.g., DA. i. 17; Sp. i. 18. 


Parivimamsana Sutta.—A monk, when pondering on dukkha, realizes 
that it is the result of birth, and he practises according to the Dhamma 
to bring about its cessation. He ponders further and gets at the root 
cause of all things; he then realizes a state free from birth, decay, old age 
and death, and he becomes aware of its realization.! 

1 $$. ii. 80 ff. 


Parivena-vihàra.—A vihàra in Rohana, built by Aggabodhi, ruler of 


Rohana (Aggabodhi 6).' 
1 Cv. xlv. 45. 


Parisà Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Duka Nipàta of the Anguttara 
Nikàya.' 
1 A. i. 70. 


1. Parisà Sutta.—The four corrupters of a company: a monk, a nun, 


a male disciple and a female disciple, if they are immoral.' 
2 A. ii. 225. 


2. Parisà Sutta.—On the three companies: the company trained in 
bombast, the company trained in enquiry, and the company trained 


according to its bent.’ 
1 A. i. 285. 


3. Parisà Sutta.—On the eight assemblies: khattiya, brahmana, 
householder, samana, Catummahàrajika, Tavatimsa, Mara and Brahma. 
The Buddha visits them all and preaches to them.’ 

1 A. iv. 307 f. 


Parisuddha.—A king of sixty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Dussadayaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 185. 


Parisuddha Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipáta of 


the Anguttara Nikàya." 
1 A. v. 237-40. 
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Parisuddha Sutta.—Eight conditions—the factors of the Noble Eight- 
fold Path—-which are absolutely pure and which come into being only. 
on the appearance of a Tathagata.’ 

1 S.v. 15. 


Parisuddhabha.—A class of devas included among the Abha gods. 
Beings are born among them as a result of absorbing the idea of un- 
tarnished brillancy.' They belong to the plane of the third jhana,’ 
and their life-span is sixteen kappas.? 


! M. iii. 102, 147. 2 VbhA. 520. 3 Abh$. 23. 


1. Parihàna Sutta.—Sariputta tells the monks of the qualities which 
lead to their deterioration—not listening to the Dhamma, not having 
clear ideas about it, not practising it, and not obtaining fresh knowledge 
thereof. He who wishes to progress should train himself to know both 
his own mind and the minds of others; he should practise introspection.' 

! A. v. 102 ff. 


2. Parihàna Sutta.—On eight conditions which lead to the degenera- 
tion of a learner, and their opposites.' 


! A. iv. 331 f. 


3. Parihana Sutta.—On the six stations of mastery (cha abhibhaqgata- 
nant) which prevent a monk from falling away. Seeing an object with 
the eye, he does not allow evil and unprofitable states to arise in his mind, 
memories and hopes akin to fetters that bind. Likewise with the other 
senses.” 

1 S. iv. 76 f. 


4. Parihana Sutta.—A conversation between Ananda and Bhadda at 
the Kukkutarima in Pataliputta, regarding decay and non-decay.' 
1 S. v. 173. 


Parihàni Sutta.—Sariputta tells the monks of four qualities that bring 
about “ falling off ": abundance of lust, hatred, and delusion, and want 
of wisdom in profound matters.' 

! A. ii. 143 f. 


Parosata Jàtaka (No. 101).—This story is analogous in all respects 
to the Parosahassa Jataka (q.v.). 


Parosata Vagga.—The eleventh chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
Jàtakatthakathà.!' 
| 1 J. i. 410-24. 
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Paresa Sutta.—On three qualities essential for one who teaches others 
the Dhamma.' 
! A. i. 151. 


Parosahassa Jàtaka (No. 99).— Once the Bodhisatta was an ascetic 
in the Himalaya, leader of five hundred ascetics. His chief disciple was 
away at the time of his (the Bodhisatta's) death, and when his other 
disciples asked him, just before his death, what excellence he had won, he 
answered “ Nothing," meaning, “ insight into the nothingness of things." 
But they did not understand, and therefore neglected to pay him the 
customary honours at his cremation. When the chief disciple returned 
and heard of this, he tried to explain matters to them, but they would 
not hearken until the Bodhisatta himself appeared from the Brahma- 
world and convinced them of their folly. “ Far better than a thousand 
fools," he said, “‘is one who, hearing, understands." The story was told 
in reference to Sariputta’s great wisdom. He is identified with the chief 
disciple.” See also Sarabhanga Jataka. 

1 J. i. 406 ff. 


Parosahassa Sutta.—Relates how once, when the Buddha was at 
Jetavana with twelve hundred and fifty monks, instructing them and 
inciting them by means of a sermon on Nibbana, Vahgisa, who was in 
the assembly, after obtaining the Buddha’s permission, extolled him in 
a number of verses.” 

1 fS. i. 192. 


Palankotta.—A locality in South India, mentioned in the account of 
Lahkàpura's campaign against Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvii. 58, 64, 66. 


Palandipa.—A country in South India. Viradeva was once its king.’ 
! Cv. Ixi. 36. 


Palannagara.—A village and a monastery in Ceylon. Aggabodhi II. 
built a padhdnaghara attached to the monastery in honour of the Thera 
Jotipála.' 

! Cv. xlii. 50. 


Palàyi Jātaka (No. 229).—Once the Bodhisatta was king of Takkasilà. 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares, marched on his city with a large army, 


hoping to capture it; but on seeing the towers on the city gates, he took 
fright and fled. | 


The story was told in reference to a mendicant who loved arguing. 
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He could find no one to contradict him until he came to Savatthi, where 
was the Buddha. Forthwith he set off for Jetavana; but on seeing the 
gate-towers, he fled." See also Dutiya-Palàyi Jàtaka. 

1 J. ii. 216 ff. 


1. Palasa Jataka (No. 307).—Onoce a poor brahmin paid great honour 
to a judas tree (paldsa), hoping thereby to get some benefit. One day, 
the tree sprite appeared before him in disguise and asked why he 
honoured the tree. Pleased with his answer, the sprite revealed his 
identity and helped the brahmin to obtain the treasure which lay buried 
beneath the tree. The story was related to Ananda as he stood weeping, 
leaning against the lintel, when the Buddha lay dying. The Buddha sent 
for him and told him not to grieve as his services to the Buddha would 
not be fruitless. Ananda is identified with the poor brahmin.' 

1 J. iii. 23 ff. 


2. Palasa Jataka (No. 370).—Once the Bodhisatta was a golden goose 
living in Cittaküta. On his way to and fro from the Himalaya, he rested 
on a paldsa-tree and a friendship sprang up between him and the tree- 
sprite. One day a bird dropped a banyan-seed in the fork of the palasa- 
tree from which a sapling sprang. The goose advised the sprite to 
destroy it, but he paid no heed, and by and by the banyan grew up and 
destroyed the palasa. 

The story was related by the Buddha to the monks in order to 


illustrate that sins should be uprooted however small they may be.’ 
1 J. iii. 208 ff. 


Palasavana.—A wood near Nalakapana in Kosala. The Buddha 
stayed there,’ and it was there that the Nalakapana Sutta was preached.’ 
1 A. v. 122. ? M. i. 462. 


Palasina Sutta.—One should put away what is not his—eye, ear, etoc.' 
1 S. iv. 128 f. 


Palutthagiri.—A locality in Rohana, the scene of two fierce battles 
against the Colas, in both of which they were defeated, once in the reign 
of Mahinda V.,' and again in the twelfth year of the reign of Vijayabahu I.? 

1 Ov. Iv. 28. 2 Ibid., lviii. 18. 


Paloka Sutta.—The Buddha tells Ananda that the world (loka) is so 
called from its transitory nature (palokadhamma). In the teachings of 
the Ariyans the world consists of eye, objects, etc.’ 


1 S. iv. 53. 
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Palobhana Sutta.—Mention is made of a sutta of this name in the 
Pafieagaruka Jàtaka,' but no sutta has been traced by that name. The 
reference is probably to the Dhitaro Sutta (q.v.). 

1 J. i. 469. 


Pallankadayaka  Thera.—An arahant. He once gave a couch 
(pallanka), with cushions, etc., to the Buddha Sumedha. Twenty 
thousand kappas ago he was king three times under the name of Su- 
vannábha. He is probably identical with Uttiya Thera.’ 

1 Ap. i. 175. 2 ThagA. i. 202 f. 


Pallanka-vimana-vatthu.—The story of a woman of Savatthi who was 
married to a youth of equal rank, with whom she lived a virtuous life. 
After death she was born in Tavatimsa, where Moggallana met her and 


learned her story.' 
1 Vv. iii. 3; VvA. 128 ff. 


Pallava.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvii. 55, 73. 


Pallavaka.—The name of a tribe, occurring in a nominal list.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Pallavabhogga.—4A country from which came Mahadeva, together with 
four hundred and sixty thousand monks, for the foundation ceremony 
of the Maha Thüpa.' Geiger thinks the reference is to Persia.” 

! Mhv. xxix. 38. 2 Mhv. Trs. 194, n. 2. 


Pallavavanka.—A harbour in Ceylon, the starting-place of the expedi- 
tionary force sent by Parakkamabahu I. against the king of Kamboja.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 46. 


Pallavavála.—4A locality in Ceylon occupied by Manabharana in his 
campaign against Parakkamabahu I.!' 
1 Cy. Ixxii. 178, 220. 


Pallikavapi.—A locality where Gokanna, general of Gajabàhu, was 


once defeated.’ 
1 Cv. Ixx. 73. 


Pavattani Sutta.— Religious talk is profitable when they who teach 
the Dhamma are separately and together able to penetrate the spirit 


and the letter of the Dhamma.’ | 
! A. i. 161. 
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Pavattà.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70; MA. ii. 890. 


Pavarà.—One of the five daughters of Vessavana, appointed, with her 
sisters, to dance before Sakka.* | 
1 Vv. iii. 4; VVA. 131. 


Pavarana Sutta.—The Buddha was once staying at the Migāramā- 
tupasada, and on the day of the pavarana he summoned the five hundred 
arahants who were with him and asked if they had any fault to find with 
him. Sáriputta, speaking for them, uttered the Buddha's praises, and the 
Buddha, in his turn, spoke of Sàriputta's greatness and of the blame- 
lessness of the arahants. Thereupon Vahgisa, also present, extolled the 


Buddha in verse.’ 
1 S. i. 190 f.; also Thag. vs. 1234 ff. 


Pavàranakkhandha.— The fourth section of the Mahavagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. 


Pavittha Thera.—A brahmin of Magadha who, following his own 
inclination, became a Paribbajaka. His training ended, he wandered 
forth and heard of Upatissa and Kolita joining the Buddha’s Order. 
Impressed by their example, he became a monk and, soon after, an 
arahant. In the time of Atthadassi Buddha, he was an ascetic named 
Naradakesava and paid homage to the Buddha. Seventeen kappas ago 
he was a king named Amittatàpana. He is evidently identical with 
Ekadamsaniya of the Apadàna.* 


1 Thag. vs. 87; ThagA. i. 185 f. 2 Ap. 1. 168 f. 


Paviveka Sutta.—Teachers of other schools teach three forms of 
aloofness: from robes, from food, from lodging. The Buddha’s teachings 
give three other forms of aloofness: from immorality, from wrong views, 


from the dsavas.' 
1 A. i. 240 f. 


Pavesana Sutta.—Ten evil results of a monk visiting the king’s harem." 
! A. v. 81 ff.; cp. Vin. iv. 159. 


Pasayha Sutta.—Five powers—beauty, wealth, kin, sons, virtue—the 
possession of which enables a woman to live at home, overpowering 


(pasayha) her husband.' 
! S. iv. 246. 
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1. Pasàda Sutta.—Eight qualities of a monk which promote devotion 
towards him in the minds of his lay disciples.' 
! A. iv. 345 f. 


2. Pasada Sutta.—The four best faiths: in the Buddha, the Noble 
Eightfold Path, the Dhamma, which is passionless, and the Order of 
monks. 

! A. ii. 34 f.; cf. ibid., iii. 36 f.; quoted in Vsm. i. 293; it is found in Itv. 87. 


Pasādapāsāda.—A monastic building erected in the Selantarasamüha- 
vihàra by Yasodhara, daughter of Vijayabahu I.’ 
! Cv. Ix. 84. 


Pastra.—A Paribbajaka. He was a great debater who wandered from 
place to place, carrying a yambu-branch, which he set up where he stopped, 
challenging anyone, who wished to engage him in disputation, to dislodge 
it. When he came to Savatthi, Sariputta, seeing the branch, ordered its 
removal. Pasüra, followed by a large crowd, went to Sdariputta’s 
lodgings and had a discussion with him, in which he suffered defeat.’ 
Later, he joined the Order under Laludayi, whom he defeated in dis- 
cussion, and having returned in his monk’s robes to the dwelling of the 
heretics, he started off in these same robes to visit the Buddha and hold 
a discussion with him. But as he entered Jetavana, the deity presiding 
over the gate made him dumb, and he had to sit before the Buddha, 
unable to utter a single word in answer to his questions. The Buddha 
thereupon preached the Pasüra Sutta before the assembled people.’ 

1 Cf. Patácárà. 2 SNA. ii. 538 ff. 


Pasüra Sutta.—The eighth sutta of the Atthaka Vagga of the Sutta 
Nipata. Preached to Pasüra at Jetavana. Disputants quarrel with 
each other and call each other fools; they wish for praise and, failing to 
get it, become discontented. No one is purified by dispute. This sutta 
is commented on in the Maha Niddesa.^ 

! SN. vs. 824, 834. 2 pp. 161 ff. 


Pasenadi.—King of Kosala and contemporary of the Buddha. He 
was the son of Mahà Kosala,and was educated at Takkasilà where, among 
his companions, were the Liechavi Maháli and the Malla prince Bandhula. 
On his return home his father was so pleased with his proficiency in the 
various arts that he forthwith made him king. As ruler, Pasenadi 


! DhA. i. 338; for his genealogy see Beal: Records ii. 2, n. 3. 
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gave himself wholeheartedly to his administrative duties? and valued 
the companionship of wise and good men.? Quite early in the Buddha's 
ministry,* Pasenadi became his follower and close friend, and his devotion 
to the Buddha lasted till his death. 

But Pasenadi's conversion did not prevent him from extending his 
favour, with true Indian toleration, to the members of other religious 
orders. Mention is even made of a great animal sacrifice which he 
once prepared, but which he abandoned on the advice of the Buddha, 
whom he sought at Mallika's suggestion. He frequently visited 
the Buddha and discussed various matters with him." The whole of 
the Third Samyutta (Kosala Samyutta), consisting of twenty-five anec- 
dotes, each with a moral bias, is devoted to him. The topics discussed 
are many and varied. The Buddha and Pasenadi were equals in age, 
and their talks were, therefore, intimate and frank.” On one occasion 
we find the Buddha telling him to eat less and teaching his nephew 


? E.g., S. i. 74, 100; the Commentary 
(SA i. 109 f.) adds that the king tried to 
put down bribery and corruption in his 
court, but his attempt does not appear to 
have been very successful. 

? Thus he showed his favour to Pok- 
kharasadi and Canki, by giving them, 
respectively, the villages of Ukkattha 
and Opasáda free of all taxes. It is 
said that his alms-halls were always open 
to everyone desiring food or drink (Ud. 
ii. 6). Even after becoming the Buddha’s 
follower, he did not omit to salute holy 
men of other persuasions (Ud. vi. 2). 

* According to "Tibetan sources, Pa- 
senadi's conversion was in the second 
year of the Buddha's ministry (Rockhill, 
p.49). We find the king referring to the 
Buddha, at their first meeting, as being 
young in years (S. i. 69). Their first 
meeting and conversation, which ended 
in Pasenadi’s declaring himself an ad- 
herent of the Buddha, are recorded in 
the Dahara Sutta (q.v.). 

5 S. i. 75; for details see the Mahásupina 
and Lohakumbhi Jatakas. It is said 
(SA. i. 111) that the king fell in love with 
a woman while riding round the city; on 
discovering that she was married, he 
ordered her husband to go, before sunset, 
and fetch clay and lilies from a pond one 
hundred leagues away. When the man 
had gone, the king ordered the gate- 


keepers to shut the gates early and not on 
any account to open them. The husband 
returned in the evening, and finding the 
gates shut, went to Jetavana, to seek 
protection from the king’s wrath. The 
king spent a sleepless night owing to his 
passion and had bad dreams. When the 
brahmins were consulted they advised a 
great animal sacrifice. The story is also 
found at DhA. ii. 1 ff, with several 
variations in detail. 

$ It is said that he went three times a 
day to wait on the Buddha, sometimes 
with only a small bodyguard. Some 
robbers, knowing this, arranged an ambush 
in the Andhavana. But the king dis- 
covered the plot, of which he made short 
work. 

? Pasenadi was extremely attached to 
the Buddha, and the books describe 
how, when he saw the Buddha, he bowed 
his head at the Buddha's feet, covering 
them with kisses and stroking them (M. 
ii 120). The Chinese records say (Beal, 
xliv.) that when the Buddha went to 
Tàvatimsa, Pasenadi made an image of 
the Buddha in sandalwood, to which he 
paid honour. He was very jealous of 
the Buddha's reputation, and put down 
with a firm hand any attempt on the 
part of heretics to bring discredit on 
him—e.g., in the case of Sundari-Nandà 
(q.v.). In the Aggafifia Sutta (D. iii. 83 f.), 
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Sudassana (or Uttara) à verse on the advantages of moderation, to be 
repeated to the king whenever he sat down to a meal. This advice was 
followed and the king became slim.? Pasenadi's chief consort was 
Mallika, daughter of a garland-maker.? He loved her dearly and trusted 
her judgment in all things. When in difficulty he consulted her, 
realizing that her wisdom was greater than his own. There is an 
account given'' of Pasenadi seeking a confession from her that she loved 
him more than her own soul (atta) as a confirmation of their mutual trust. 
But the queen was pious and saw into the reality of things, and declared 
that nothing was dearer to her than her own soul. Piqued by this 
answer, Pasenadi sought the Buddha, who comforted him by explaining 
the true import of Mallika’s words. On another occasion, Pasenadi 
expressed to the Buddha his disappointment that Mallikà should have 
borne him a daughter instead of a son; but the Buddha pointed out to 
him that there was much, after all, to be said for daughters."? 

Mallika predeceased Pasenadi'; he had also other wives, one of them 
being the sister of Bimbisára,'^ and another Ubbiri (q.v.). The Kanna- 
katthala Sutta™ mentions two others who were sisters: Soma and 
Sakulà.' 


which probably refers to the same 
story. 

? See s.v. Mallika for details of her 
marriage with the king. 

10 j.g., in the Asadisadana. 

11 S. 1, 74. 1? S. i. 83. 

13 A. iii. 57. 

14 DhA. i. 385; Pasenadi's relations 
with  Bimbisára were very cordial. 
—¢e.g.,in the case of Kundadhàna (g.v.) and | Bimbisara had five millionaires in his king- 
Kumara Kassapa's mother (g.v.. Pase- | dom—Jotiya, Jatila, Mendaka, Punnaka 
nadi's palace overlooked the Aciravati,and , and Kakavaliya—while Pasenadi had 
when he once saw some monks sporting | none. Pasenadi therefore visited Bim. 
in the river in an unseemingly way, he | bisára and asked for one to be transferred 
“made sure that the Buddha knew of it | to him. Bimbisira gave him Dhanafi- 
(Vin. iv. 112). The story of the blind | jaya, Mendaka's son, and Pasenadi settled 
man and the elephant shows that he | him in Saketa (DhA. i. 385 ff.). 
was anxious to justify the Buddha’s 15 M. ii. 125. 
teaching as against that of other sects 16 In the Samyutta Nikàya (v. 351), 
(SNA. ii. 529). the king's chamberlains, Isidatta and 

5 S. i. 81; DhA. iii. 264 f.; iv. 6 £; | Purana, speak of his harem. When he 
the Samyutta Commentary (SA. i. 136) | went riding in the park he took with him 
states that the bowl out of which he ate | his favourite and lovely wives on 
(paribhogapati) was the size of a cart- | elephants, one before and one behind. 
wheel. Pasenadi was always conscious | They were sweetly scented— "like caskets 
of his own dignity—-e.g., the incident with | of scent "— and their hands were soft to 
Chattapani (q.v.); but see Vin. iv. 157 f., | the touch. 


the Buddha explains why  Pasenadi 
honours him. For Pasenadi’s own ex- 
planation as to why people honoured the 
Buddha even more than the king, see 
M. ii. 123; see also A. v. 65 ff. Pasenadi 
was also jealous of the reputation of the 
Order, and if anything arose which seemed 
likely to bring discredit on it, he took 
prompt steps to have the matter remedied 
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It is stated that Pasenadi wished to associate himself with the 
Buddha’s family so that their relationship might be even closer. For 
seven days he had given alms to the Buddha and one thousand monks, 
and on the seventh day he asked the Buddha to take his meals regularly 
at the palace with five hundred monks; but the Buddha refused the 
request and appointed Ananda to take his place. Ananda came daily 
with five hundred others, but the king was too busy to look after them, 
and the monks, feeling neglected, failed to come any more, only Ananda — 
keeping to his undertaking. When the king became aware of this he was 
greatly upset, and determined to win the confidence of the monks by 
marrying a kinswoman of the Buddha. He therefore sent messages to 
the Sakyan chiefs, who were his vassals, asking for the hand of one of 
their daughters. The Sakyans discussed the proposition in their Mote- 
Hall, and held it beneath the dignity of their clan to accede to it. But, 
unwilling to incur the wrath of their overlord, they sent him Vasabha- 
khattiya, daughter of Mahánàma and of a slave-woman, Nagamunda. 
By her, Pasenadi had a son Vidüdabha. When the latter visited Kapi- 
lavatthu, he heard by chance of the fraud that had been practised on his 
father and vowed vengeance. When he came to the throne, he invaded 
the Sakyan territory and killed a large number of the clan without 
distinction of age or sex.” It is said that when Pasenadi heard of the 
antecedents of Vasabhakhattiya, he withdrew the royal honours which 
had been bestowed on her and her son and reduced them to the condition 
of slaves. But the Buddha, hearing of this, related to Pasenadi the 
Katthaharika Jàtaka, and made him restore the royal honours to the 
mother and her son. Mention is made of another son of Pase- 
nadi, named Brahmadatta, who entered the Order and became an 
arahant.!* | 

Pasenadi's sister, Kosaladevi, was married to Bimbisdra.  Mahà- 
kosala gave her a village in Kàsi as part of her dowry, for her bath- 
money. When Ajatasattu killed Bimbisàra, Kosaladevi died of grief, 
and Pasenadi confiscated the K4si village, saying that no patricide should 
own a village which was his by right of inheritance. Angered at this, 
Ajatasattu declared war upon his aged uncle. At first, victory lay with 
Ajatasattu, but Pasenadi had spies who reported to him a plan of 
attack suggested by the Thera Dhanuggaha-Tissa, in the course of a 
conversation with his colleague Mantidatta, and in the fourth campaign 
Pasenadi took Ajátasattu prisoner, and refused to release him until he 
renounced his claim to the throne. Upon his renunciation, Pasenadi 


17 DhA. i. 339 ff.; J. i. 133 f.; iv. 144 ff. | Jeta, owner of Jetavana, was also 
18 ThagA. i. 460; the Dulva says that | Pasenadi's son (Rockhill, p. 48). 
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not only gave him his daughter Vajira in marriage, but conferred on her, 
as a wedding gift, the very village in dispute.” 

Three years later, Vidüdabha revolted against his father. In this he 
was helped by the commander-in-chief, Dighakarayana, nephew of 
Bandhula (q.v.). Bandhula, chief of the Mallas, disgusted with the 
treachery of his own people, had sought refuge with his former class- 
mate, Pasenadi, in Savatthi. Bandhula’s wife, Mallika, bore him 
thirty-two sons, brave and learned. Pasenadi, having listened to the 
tales of his corrupt ministers, contrived to have Bandhula and all his 
sons killed while they were away quelling a frontier rebellion. Bandhu- 
la's wife was a devout follower of the Buddha's faith, and showed no 
resentment against the king for this act of treachery. This moved the 
king's heart, and he made all possible amends. But Dighkàrayana never 
forgave him, and once when Pasenadi was on a visit to the Buddha at 
Medatalumpa (Ulumpa), leaving the royal insignia with his commander- 
in-chief, Dighakarayana took advantage of this opportunity, withdrew 
the king's bodyguard, leaving behind only one single horse and one 
woman-servant, hurried back to the capital and crowned Vidüdabha 
king. When Pasenadi heard of this, he hurried on to Rajagaha to enlist 
Ajatasattu’s support; but as it was late, the city gates were closed. 
Exhausted by his journey, he lay down in a hall outside the city, where 
he died during the night. 

When Ajàtasattu heard the news, he performed the funeral rites over 
the king's body with great pomp. He wished to march at once against 
Vidüdabha, but desisted on the advice of his ministers.?? 

Pasenadi had a sister, Sumanà, who was present at his first interview 
with the Buddha and decided to enter the Order, but she delayed doing 
so as she then had to nurse their aged grandmother. Pasenadi was very 
fond of his grandmother, and was filled with grief when she died in her 
one hundred and twentieth year. After her death, Sumanà became 
a nun and attained arahantship." The old lady's possessions were given 
over to the monks, the Buddha giving special permission for them to be 
accepted.?? 

Among the king’s most valued possessions was the elephant Seta?*; 
he had two other elephants, Bhadderaka (or Paveyyaka)”* and Pundarika.” 
Mention is also made” of a pet heron which lived in the palace and con- 
veyed messages. Tradition says" that Pasenadi had in his possession 


19 J. ii. 237, 403; iv. 342 f. | 23 A. iii. 345. 
20 M. ii. 118; MA. ii. 753 ff.; DhA. i. | 24 DhA. iv. 25. 
353 ff.; J. iv. 150 ff. ! 25 Ibid., ii. 1. 


21 ThigA. 22; S. i. 97; A. iii. 32. | 26 J, iii. 194 f. 
22 Vin. ii. 169. | 27 SA. i. 115; J. i. 382 ff. 
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the octagonal gem which Sakka had given to Kusa. He valued it greatly, 
using it as his turban Jewel, and was greatly upset when it was reported 
lost; it was, however, recovered with the help and advice of Ananda. 
The Jataka Commentary” records that Pasenadi built a monastery in 
front of Jetavana. It was called the Ràjakaràma, and the Buddha 
sometimes stayed there. Pasenadi’s chaplain, Aggidatta (q.v.) had 
originally been Mahakosala’s chaplain. Pasenadi therefore paid him 
great respect. This inconvenienced Aggidatta, and he gave his wealth 
to the poor and renounced the world.” Pasenadi’s minister, Santati 
(q.v.), who was once allowed to reign for a week in the king’s place as 
reward for having quelled a frontier dispute, did likewise. The king 
was always ready to pay honour to those who had won the praise of the 
Buddha, as in the case of Kanàa," Culla-Eka-Sataka,” or Angulimala®; 
on the other hand, he did not hesitate to show his disapproval of those 
who disregarded the Buddha’s teaching—e.g., Upananda.* 

Pasenadi liked to be the foremost in gifts to the Buddha and his Order. 
This was why he held the Asadisadàna (g.v.) under the guidance and 
inspiration of Mallika; but he was hurt when the Buddha's sermon of 
thanksgiving did not seem to him commensurate with the vast amount 
(fourteen crores) which he had spent. The Buddha then explained to 
him that this lack of enthusiasm was out of consideration for the king's 
minister Kala. When the king learned that Kala disapproved of the 
lavish way in which money had been spent at the almsgiving, he banished 
him from the court, while he allowed the minister Junha, who had fur- 
thered the almsgiving, to rule over the kingdom for seven days.” 

Pasenadi seems to have enjoyed discussions on topics connected with 
the Dhamma. Reference has already been made to the Kosala Sam- 
yutta, which records several conversations which he held with the Buddha 
when visiting him in Savatthi; even when Pasenadi was engaged in 
affairs of state in other parts of the kingdom, he would visit the Buddha 
and engage him in conversation if he was anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood. Two such conversations are recorded in the Dhammacetiya 
Sutta (q.v.) and the Kannakatthala Sutta (q¢.v.). If the Buddha was not 


28 J. ii. 15. According to MHiouen | in the royal park. Bavari, after staying 

Thsang, Pasenadi also built & monas- | there for some time, found life in a city 

tery for Pajapati Gotami (Beal, Records | uncongenial. The king thereupon de- 

ii. 2). | tailed two of his ministers to establish a 
2 DhA. iii. 241 ff; SNA. (580) says | suitable hermitage for Bavari. 

that Bavari was Mahakosala’s chaplain | °° DhA. iii. 28 ff. 

and Pasenadi studied under him. When | 31 Ibid., ii. 150 ff. 

Pasenadi came to the throne, Bàvari |  ?? Ibid., iii. 2 ff. 

declared his wish to leave the world. |  ?3 M. ii. 100. 

The king tried to prevent him but failed; 34 S. i. 153 f. 

he did, however, persuade Bavari to live : — ?? DhA. iii. 188 ff. 
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available, he would seek a disciple. Thus the Bahitika Sutta (¢.v.) 
records a discussion between Pasenadi and Ananda on the banks of the 
Aciravati, Once when Pasenadi was in Toranavatthu, midway between 
Saketa and Savatthi, he heard that Khema Theri was there, and went at 
once to visit and talk to her.?* Rhys Davids thinks?" that Pasenadi was 
evidently an official title? and that the king’s personal name was 
Agnidatta. He bases this surmise on the fact that in the Divyávadàna 
(p. 620) the king who gave Ukkattha to Pokkarasadi is called Agnidatta, 
while in the Digha Nikaya (i. 87) he is called Pasenadi, and that 
Pasenadi is used as a designation for several kings? The evidence is, 
however, insufficient for any definite conclusion to be drawn. 

According to the Anagatavamsa," Pasenadi is a Bodhisatta. He will 
be the fourth future Buddha. 


36 S. iv. 374 ff. ; was illuminated at the time of his birth 

3? Buddhist India, p. 10. | (Rockhill, p. 16). 

38 The UdA. (104) explains Pasenadi 39 E.g., in Dvy. 369, for a king of 
as ''paccantam parasenam jindtt ti= | Magadha and again in the Kathasarit- 


Pasenadi.” According to Tibetan sources | ságara i. 268, 298. 
he was so called because the whole country 40 J.P.T.S. 1886, p. 37. 


Passaddhi Sutta.—On tranquillity—a conversation between Ananda 


and Udàyi.' 
1 A. iv. 455. 


Passika Thera.—A brahmin of Kosala who, after seeing the Twin 
Miracle, entered the Order. He fell ill, but was attended and cured by 
his own people. Putting forth great energy, he became an arahant, 
and, travelling through the air to his kinsmen, he converted them. 

In the time of Atthadassi Buddha he was a householder and gave the 
Buddha some pilakkha-fruits." He is probably identical with Pilakkha- 
phaladayaka Thera of the Apadana.’ 


1 Thag. vs. 240-42; ThagA. i. 355. 2 Ap. i. 296; cp. ii. 410. 


Passi.—A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.! 
! M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107; MA. ii. 890. 


Pahasambahula.—Thirty-one kappas ago there were three kings of 
this name, all previous births of Nissenidayaka Thera.' v.l. Sambahula. 


1 Ap. i. 187. 


1. Pahàtabba Sutta.—Everything must be cast away.' 
1 S. iv. 29. 
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2. Pahatabba Sutta.—The six nivāraņas must be given up by those 
who wish to achieve right views.' 
1 A. iii. 438. 


Pahana Sutta.—The higher life (brahmacariya) is for the purpose of 
getting rid of the seven fetters (sangojanàn:).! 
1 A. iv. 7. 


Paharada.—An Asura chief." Buddhaghosa says? he was one of the 
three leaders of the Asuras, the others being Vepacitti and Rahu. He 
first conceived a wish to see the Buddha on the day of the Enlighten- 
ment; but this wish was not fulfilled until eleven years later, when he 
visited the Buddha at Verafija. The conversation which then took place 
is recorded in the Paharada Sutta (q.v.). 

1 D. ii. 259. 2 AA. ii. 758. 


Paharada Sutta.—Preached at the Nalerupucimandamila in Verafija 
where Paharada (q.v.) visited the Buddha. In answer to a question, 
Paharada tells the Buddha that there are eight wonderful characteristics 
of the ocean, on account of which Asuras delight in it. The Buddha 
tells him of eight similar qualities in his own teaching and discipline, 
wherefore monks find joy in them.' 

1 A. iv. 197 ff. 


Pahása.—A niraya in which stage-players are born after death. 
Talaputa maintained that after death they were born among the Pahà- 
sadevà, The Buddha contradicts this and says that their rebirth is in 
a Niraya and not in any deva-world.  Buddhaghosa explains? that 
Pahàsa is not a special Niraya but rather a section of Aviei, where beings 
suffer while wearing the form of singers or dancers. 

1 S. iv. 305 f.; ThagA. ii. 156. 2 SA. iii. 100, 


Pahina Sutta.—The six nivdranas are given up by those who have 


achieved right views." 
1 A. iii. 438. 


Pahecivatthu.—See Mahejjavatthu. 


Pakatindriya (or Sambahulà Sutta).—Once, a company of monks, 
staying in a forest-track in Kosala, were muddled in mind, noisy and 
uncontrolled in their senses. The deva, who haunted the forest, 
admonished them, which agitated them.’ | 

1 S. i. 203 f. 
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Pakasdsana.—A name for Indra.’ 
1 Cv. lxxii. 186; Abhidhanappadipika 20. 


Páeittiya.—One of the two main divisions of the Sutta Vibhanga of 
the Vinaya Pitaka. It contains Vinaya rules connected with the Pati- 
mokkha, the violation of which can be expiated in some way. 


Pacina Sutta.—A group of three suttas, in all of which it is stated that 
just as certain rivers (e.g. Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravati, etc.) tend to flow 
eastward, so the monk who cultivates the Noble Eightfold Path tends to 
Nibbana.’ 

! S. v. 38 f. 


Pàcinakambavitthi.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Dhàtusena.' 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 48. 


Pacinaka.— By this name are described the Vajjiputtaka monks who 
raised the Ten Points which occasioned the Second Couucil.' They were 
so called because they belonged to the East.? 


! Mhv. iv. 47, 48. ? MT. 165, 166. 


Pacinakhandaraji.—A district in Ceylon near Cittapabbata* in which 
was the Vettavasa-vihara, given by Aggabodhi II. to the Kalinga minister 
who was ordained by Jotipala Thera.” The road to the district lay to 
the south of Anuradhapura, past the Potters’ Village. The Visuddhi- 
magga? speaks of it as a prosperous place. The Anguttara Commentary’ 
has a story of a monk of the vihàra who was a pamsukulika and became 
an arahant. 


! Mhv. xxiii. 4; see Mhv. Trs. 155, n. 3 | 3 p. 90 f. 
and Cv. Trs. i. 71, n. 2. 2 Cv. xlii. 48. 4 AA. ii. 489; also DA. iii. 1010. 


Pacinatissapabbata-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Jettha- 
tissa and given to the monks of the “five settlements." The stone 
image set up by Devanampiyatissa in the Thuparama was transferred to 
this vihàra by Jetthatissa. Mahdsena had it brought from there to the 
Abhayagiri-vihdra.? Near the monastery was the mountain, Pacina- 
tissapabbata, where an engagement took place between Kassapa, son of 
Upatissa III., and Silakala.® Later, at the same spot, took place the 
decisive battle between Sanghatissa and Moggallana III.* 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 127, 129. | 3 Cv. xli. 14. 
? [bid., xxxvii. 14. | 4 Ibid., xliv. 14 ff. 
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Pacinadipa.— An island off the coast of Ceylon. While on a journey 
there in order to eat jambu-fruit, Sanghatissa was killed by the enraged 
islanders." The Mahávamsa Tika explains’ that it was situated in the 
sea off Mahatittha, in which case it is one of the islands between the 
north point of Ceylon and the Indian continent.? 


! Mhv. xxxvi. 70 f. 2 p. 666. 3 Mhv. Trs. 261, n. 4. 


Pacinadesa.—The Eastern Province of Ceylon. It was less important 
than the Dakkhinadesa. It is also called the Pubbadesa? and the 
Puratthimadesa.? 


1 See, e.g., Cv. xlviii. 33, 41. 2 E.g., ibid., xlv. 21. 3 Ibid., xli. 33. 


Pacinapabbata.—A monastery in Ceylon, on the Vanguttarapabbata, 


and built by Süratissa.' 
1 Mhv. xxi. 5. 


Paeinavamsa.— The name of Mount Vepulla in the time of Kaku- 
sandha Buddha. The inhabitants were called Tivarà, and it took them 
four days to climb the mountain and four days to descend.' 


1 S. ii. 190. 


Pacinavamsa(miga)daya.—A park in the Cetiya-kingdom.* The 
Buddha visited it during his tours, and once, while staying there with 
Meghiya, the latter stopped in a mango-grove in the village of Jantugàma, 
refusing to go any farther.” The park lay between Balakalonakaragama 
and the Párileyyakavana. Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila were 
living there during the time of the quarrel of the monks at Kosambi, 
and the Buddha visited them on his way to Parileyyaka.* It was there 
that Anuruddha became an arahant. Buddhaghosa explains? that the 
park was so called because it was to the east of where the Buddha 
lived (?) and it was covered with green bamboos. 


1 A. iv. 228 f. | ^ Vin. i. 350 f.; cp. M. i. 205 ff. 
2 Ibid., 163. | 5 A. iv. 228 f.; AA. i. 108. 
3 DhA. i. 47. | ê Ibid., ii. 765. 


Pacinarama,—A monastery to the east of Anuradhapura, built by 
Devanampiyatissa in the first year of his reign. Its site was one of the 
resting-places of the Bodhi-tree on the way from Jambukola to Anura- 
dhapura. There Mahinda and the monks were given a morning meal, 
and Mahinda preached on the subduing of the Nagas by the Buddha.” 


1 Mhv. xx. 25. 2 [bid., xix. 34 f. 
I 12 
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. l. Pàátala.—A dancer. He lived in a village near Benares. One day, 
having earned some money in a fete in the city, he sat down on the bank 
of the river, eating and drinking with his wife. He became drunk, and 
fastening his lute round his neck, he went with his wife down to the 
river. The water filled his lute and he began to sink. His wife there- 
upon let go of his hand and came out of the river. Seeing him about 
to drown, the wife begged of him one song wherewith to earn her living. 
He sang her a stanza to the effect that the water of the Ganges, which 
was the salvation of many, proved to be his bane. 

This story was among those related by the Bodhisatta in the Pada- 
kusalamanava Jataka.' 

! J. iii. 507 f. The Parupanas made the Ekamsikas to prove their case proved 


use of this story in poking fun at the | just the contrary (see Bode, op cit., 76, 
Ekamsikas, because the texts chosen by ` n. 3.). 


2. Patala.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv, lxviii. 44. 


Pàtali.—A headsman of Uttara who visited the Buddha and questioned 
him regarding his power of magic. Several conversations he had with 
the Buddha, on various topics, are given in the Samyutta Nikaya.’ 

1 S. iv. 340 ff. 


Patali or Manapa Sutta.—A series of discussions between Pátali and the 
Buddha, on various topics.' 
1 S. iv. 340 ff. 


Pataligama, Pataliputta.—The capital of Magadha and situated near 
the modern Patna. The Buddha visited it shortly before his death. 
It was then a mere village and was known as Pataligama. At that time 
Ajatasattu’s ministers, Sunidha and Vassakara, were engaged in building 
fortifications there in order to repel the Vajjis. The Buddha prophesied 
the future greatness of Pataligama, and also mentioned the danger of its 
destruction by fire, water, or internal discord. The gate by which the 
Buddha left the town was called Gotamadvara, and the ferry at which 
he crossed the river, Gotamatittha.* 

The date at which Pataliputta became the capital is uncertain. 
Hiouen Thsang seems to record? that it was Kālāsoka who moved the 
seat of government there. The Jains maintain that it was Udayi, son 
of Ajatasattu.? The latter tradition is probably correct as, according 
to the Aüguttara Nikaya,* even Munda is mentioned as residing at Pata- 


1 Vin. i. 226-30; D. ii. 86 ff. 3 Vin. Texts ii. 102, n. 1. 
2 Beal: Records ii. 85, n. 11. 4 iii. 57. 
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liputta. It was, however, in the time of Asoka that the city enjoyed its 
greatest glory. In the ninth year of his reign Asoka's income from the 
four gates of the city is said to have been four hundred thousand kaha- 
panas daily, with another one hundred thousand for his sabhà or 
Council.’ 

The city was known to the Greeks as Pālibothra, and Megasthenes, 
who spent some time there, has left a vivid description of it. It continued 
to be the capital during the greater part of the Gupta dynasty, from the 
fourth to the sixth century a.c. Near Pataliputta was the Kukkutaà- 
rama, where monks (e.g. Ananda, Bhadda and Narada) stayed when they 
came to Pataliputta.’ At the suggestion of Udena Thera, the brahmin 
Ghotamukha built an assembly-hall for the monks in the city.® 

Pataligama was so called because on the day of its foundation several 
patali-shoots sprouted forth from the ground. The officers of Ajata- 
sattu and of the Liechavi princes would come from time to time to Pata- 
ligama, drive the people from their houses, and occupy them themselves. 
A large hall was therefore built in the middle of the village, divided into 
various apartments for the housing of the officers and their retainers 
when necessary. The Buddha arrived in the village on the day of the 
completion of the building, and the villagers invited him to occupy it for 
a night, that it might be blessed by his presence. On the next day they 
entertained the Buddha and his monks to a meal.’ 

Pataliputta was also called Pupphapura" and Kusamapura.! The 
journey from Jambukola, in Ceylon, to Pataliputta took fourteen days, 
seven of which were spent on the sea voyage to Tàmalitti," The Asoka- 
rama built by Asoka was near Pátaliputta.? The Buddha’s water-pot 
and belt were deposited in Pátaliputta after his death.“ The Petavatthu 
Commentary" mentions that trade was carried on between Pataliputta 
and Suvannabhümi. 


5 Sp. i. 52. : 10 Mhv. iv. 31, etc.; Dpv. xi. 28. 
$ Buddhist India 202 f. | 11 Mbv. p. 153. 
? M. i. 349; A. v. 341; A. iii. 57; S. v. - 12 E.g., Mhv. xi. 24. 
1b f, 71 £ | | P Ibid, xxix. 36. 
8 M. ii. 163. 14 Bu. xxviii. 9. 
? Ud. viii. 6; UdA. 407 ff. 15 p. 271. 


Pàátaliputta.—A paribbājaka; see Potaliputta, for which it is a wrong 
reading. 


Pataliputtaka-brahmin.—A brahmin of Pataliputta. He and a friend, 
both of that city, having heard of the virtues of Mahanaga Thera of 
-‘Kalavallimandapa in Ceylon, came by ship to Mahatittha. One died on 
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the way, the other went to Anurádhapura, and from there to Rohana, 
where he took up his abode in Cullanagaragàma and visited the Elder 
in his monastery. Under him he entered the Order and became an 
arahant.! 

1 AA. i. 384. 


Pàtaliputta-peta.—A man of Pataliputta, having gone to Suvanna- 
bhümi for trade, fell in love with a woman there, and was born after death 
as a vimana-peta on an island. After some time, the woman passed 
the island in a ship, and he managed to stop the vessel and to get her 
marooned. He lived with her for a year, and then, at her request, took 
her back to Pátaliputta.! 

1 Py. iv. 11; PvA. 271 f. 


Patalipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he was 
a setthi-putta who, seeing Tissa Buddha, offered him a lapful of pátali- 
flowers. Sixty-three kappas ago he was a king named Abhisammata.' 


l Ap. i. 122 f. 


1. Patalipijaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 


carried some pdtali-flowers on his head and offered them to Vessabhü 
Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. i. 224 f. 


2. Pátalipüjaka Thera.—An arahant. In the past, while going from 
Bandhumati to bathe in the river, with three pdatali-flowers in his waist, 
he saw Vipassi Buddha entering the city and offered him the flowers." 


1 Ap. i. 290. 


Pataligamiya Vagga.—The eighth section of the Udana.* 
! Ud., pp. 80 ff. 


1. Pátika.— Father of Patikaputta (q.v.). 


2. Pátika.—Chief of the Vinayadharas in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha.' 
1 Thag. i. 362, 365; but see Ap. i. 38. 


Patika Vagga (or Patiya Vagga).—-The third and last section of the 
Digha Nikaya, the first sutta of the section being the Patika Sutta. 
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Patika Sutta.—The twenty-fourth sutta of the Digha Nikàya. The 
Buddha visits the hermitage of the paribbajaka Bhaggava at Anupiya 
and the conversation turns on the Licehavi Sunakkhatta's reason for 
leaving the Order. Sunakkhatta was dissatisfied because the Buddha 
would not work mystic wonders for him nor reveal to him the beginnings 
of things. Mention is also made of Korakkhattiya, Kandaramasuka and 
Patikaputta, whom Sunakkhatta held in great esteem for their austerities, 
but whose spiritual development was insignificant. The Buddha is 
shown as holding the practice of miracles not entirely worthy. 

The second part of the sutta, which is a kind of appendix, deals with 
the beginnings of things. 


1 D. iii. 1 ff.; for a discussion on the sutta, see Dial. iii. 1 ff. 


Patikaputta.—A naked ascetic of Vesali who went about claiming 
to have greater mystic powers than the Buddha, and thereby much 
impressed Sunakkhatta. Patikaputta had prophesied that, after death, 
the Licchavi general Ajita would be born in Maha Niraya, but Ajita 
was born in Tavatimsa and accused Patikaputta of being a liar. Later, 
the Buddha visited the hermitage of Patikaputta, with a large following, 
in order to refute his claims, but Patikaputta avoided him and went to 
the Tindukhanuparibbajakarama, A message was sent to him asking 
him to come as the Buddha was at his hermitage, but Patikaputta was 
unable to arise from his seat. Thereupon, a Licchavi minister, and, 
after him, Jaliya Darupattikantevasi, went to fetch him, but on discover- 
ing that he could not rise, they reviled him for his boastfulness. 

! D. iii. 13 ff. 


Patikarama.—A park near Vesali, where the Buddha was staying, when 
Sunakkhatta, having failed to impress him as to the greatness of Korak- 
khattiya, left the Order and went about abusing the Buddha.’ 

1 J. i. 389; cp. ibid., 77. 


Patibhoga Sutta.—Four things against which there can be no surety: 
decay, disease, death and rebirth.! 
1 A. ii. 172; cp. iii. 54; Kvu. 457. 


Patimokkha, Patimokkha.—The name given to a set of two hundred 
and twenty-seven rules to be observed by members of the Buddhist 
Order. The rules are not ethical but mainly economic, regulating the 
behaviour of the members of the Order towards one another in respect 
of clothes, dwellings, furniture, etc., held in common. In four cases out 
of the two hundred and twenty-seven the punishment for infringement 
of a rule is exclusion from the Order; in all the remaining cases, it is 
merely suspension for a time. 
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The rules are arranged in seven sections,’ corresponding very roughly 
to the degree of weight attached to their observance. The Patimokkha 
is not included in the extant Buddhist Canon. The rules are included, 
in the Sutta Vibhanga (“ sutta " here meaning “rule "), which contains 
besides the rules themselves, an old Commentary explaining them and 
a new Commentary containing further supplementary information 
concerning them. The rules are divided into two parts: one for the 
monks (Bhikkhu-patimokkha) and the other for the nuns (Bhikkhuni- 
pàtimokkha). It is a moot point whether the rules originally appeared 
with the explanatory notes (as in the Vibhanga), the Patimokkha being 
subsequently extracted, or whether the Pàátimokkha alone was the older 
portion, the additional matter of the Vibhanga being the work of a sub- 
sequent revision.” It is sometimes suggested? that the original number 
of Patimokkha rules numbered only about one hundred and fifty. A 
passage in the Anguttara Nikaya* is quoted in support of this suggestion 
(sadhikam diyaddhasikkhapadasatam). According to this theory the 
seventy-five Sekhiyà rules were added later. The rules were recited at 
the gatherings of members of the Order in their respective districts on 
uposatha-days (the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the month). Each 
section of the rules is recited and, at the end of such recital, the reciter 
asks the members of the Order who are present if any one of them has 
infringed any of the rules. Silence implies absence of guilt.’ 

The word pàtimokkha is variously explained, the oldest explanation 
being that the observance of the rules is the face (mukham), the chief 
(pamukham) of good qualities. The Sanskritised form of the word 
being pratimoksa, this led to a change in its significance, the completion 
of the recital being evidence that all those who have taken part are pure 
in respect of the specified offences—patimokkha thus meaning acquittal, 
deliverance or discharge. But in most contexts the word simply means 
code—1z.e., code of verses for the members of the Order.® 


1 Parajika® Dhamma - patimokkha, Şan- 
ghàdisesü-pülimokkha, A niyata-patimokkha, 
Nissaggiyapacittiya-patimokkha, Paciitiya- 
patimokkha, Patidesaniya-patimokkha, and 
Sekhiya-patimokkha. 

2 For a discussion of this, see Vin. i. 
Introd. xvi; Law: Pali. Lit. 2 ff.; Hastings: 
Encyclopedia under Patimokkha. 

3 Law: op. cit., p. 2. 

4 j. 231, 232. 

5 See Law: op. cit., 19 f.; Law’s argu- 
ment, however, that the Patimokkha 
rules were among the texts not recited 
at the First Council, is due to a wrong 


understanding of the Sumangala Vilasini 
passage (i. 17). 

$ The Uposatha-khandha of the Mahà- 
vagga (Vin. i. 101-36) gives details of the 
procedure at these gatherings. 

' This practice of interrupting the 
recital seems to have been changed later 
(see Vin. ii. 240 ff.) even though the old 
formula, asking the members to speak, 
continued as a part of the recital. 

5 For a detailed account of the Pati- 
mokkha rules see Law: Pali Literature, 
49 ff. 
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Patimokkha Sutta.—A monk asks the Buddha for a brief teaching. 
The Buddha tells him that he should dwell in the self-control of the 
Patimokkha, well equipped in his range of practice (@cdragocarasampanno), 
seeing danger in the minutest faults and undertaking the precepts. Thus 
will he be able to develop the four satipatthanas.* 


1 S. v. 187. 


Pátimokkhathapana-Khandaka.—The ninth chapter of the Culla 
Vagga of the Vinaya Pitaka. 


Pátimokkhalekhana.—A book for Vinaya students, by Nànavara.! 
-1 Bode, op cit., 67. 


Patimokkhavisodhani.— A commentary by Saddhammajotipala.’ 
1 Gv. p. 64. 


Patihariyakatha.—The sixth chapter of the Paññňñāvagga of the Pati- 
sambhidamagga. 


Pàtihirasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. In the past he had seen the 
miracles attending the entry of Padumuttara Buddha into his city and 
marvelled thereat.’ 

1 Ap. ii. 392. 


Pathika (Páthiya).—An Ajivaka of Savatthi. He was looked after by 
a woman of Savatthi who, hearing one day her neighbours praise the 
Buddha, wished to invite him to her home.  Páthika dissuaded her 
from so doing; but one day, unbeknown to him, she sent her son to invite 
the Buddha. The boy called at Pathika’s hermitage on the way, and 
the ascetic tried to dissuade him from going. Failing to do so, he told 
him not to tell the Buddha where to find the house, hoping that thus 
they would be able to eat themselves all the food prepared for the 
Buddha. The boy did as he was told, and the next day he and Pathika 
hid in à room at the back of the house. The Buddha came, and, after 
the meal, thanked the woman. But when Pathika heard her applaud 


the Buddha's sermon, he could no longer forbear and rushed forth to 
abuse her.* 


! DhA. i. 376 ff. 


Pathina.—A monastery in Ceylon, restored by Vijayabahu I. 
1 Cv. Ix. 58. 
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Pátheyyakà.—See Páveyyakà, 


Pana Sutta.—Few are they who abstain from taking life, more numerous 


they who do not.’ 
1 S.v. 468. 


1. Pana Sutta.—Just as whatsoever creatures adopt the four postures 
do so in dependence on the earth, so does a monk develop the seven 
bojjhangas, dependent on virtue.' 

1 §. v. 78. 


2. Pana Sutta.—Supposing a man were to collect all the grass, sticks, 
etc., in Jambudipa, and after making sticks of various sizes were to 
impale on them all the creatures of the ocean, creatures of all sizes, even 
so a majority of the minute animals would remain free, being too small 
to be impaled. Even thus widespread is the ruin of things, yet from 
such widespread ruin will be saved those who have the gift of realizing 


the Four Noble Truths.!' 
1 S. v. 441. 


Patapata.—A locality in South India, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Lankapura.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 224, 234. 


Patala Sutta.—The worldlings speak of a bottomless pit (patdla) in the 
mighty ocean. But the real patdla is painful bodily feeling, which brings 
about weeping and wailing and lamentation.' 

1 S. iv. 206 f. 


Pati Sutta.—Dire are gains, favours and flattery. They tempt even 
a man, otherwise incorruptible, to lie for the sake of a silver bowl filled 
with gold dust, or a golden bowl filled with silver dust.’ 
1 S. ii. 233. 


Patimokkha.—See Patimokkha. 


Patubhava Sutta.—Six things, the manifestation of which in this 


world is rare.! 
1 A. iji. 441. 


Pattanallira.—aA fortress in South India, once occupied by Jagadvi- 
jaya." ' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 304, 306; Ixxvii. 71. 
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Pàdafijali Jataka (No. 247).—Brahmadatta, king of Benares, had a son 
Padafijali, who was an idle loafer. When the king died, the courtiers, 
headed by the Bodhisatta who was the chaplain, went to test him. At 
everything the boy sneered with a superior air, whether it were right or 
wrong; and the Bodhisatta was made king in his stead. 

The story was related in reference to Laludayi, who once curled his lip 
in scorn when the two chief disciples were praised. Laludayi is identified 
with Padafijali.* 

1 J. ii. 263 f. 


Padapavara.—Seven kappas ago there were four kings of this name, 
previous births of Sattapaduminiya Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 254. 


Padapithiya Thera.—An arahant. In the past he made a footstool for 
the seat of Sumedha Buddha.' 
1 Ap. ii. 400. 


1. Pádapüjaka Thera.—An arahant. In the past he scattered seven 
jasmine-flowers on the feet of Siddhattha Buddha. Five kappas ago he 
was king thirteen times under the name of Samantagandha (Samanta- 
bhadda).* He is probably identical with Uttiya Thera.” 


1 Ap. i. 141 f. 2 ThagA. i. 125. 


2. Padapüjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a kinnara who, seeing Vipassi Buddha, gave him sandalwood, tagara and 


other perfumes." 
1 Ap. i. 246. 


Pàdalola-Brahmadatta.—King of Benares. He loved dancing, and 
had three houses in which young, middle-aged, and old women danced 
respectively. One day he passed from one house to the other, and 
though the dancers put forth all their skill, the king failed to find satis- 
faction. Realizing that this discontent was the result of his craving, 
he left the world, developed insight, and became a Pacceka Buddha. 
His verse is included in the Khaggavisàna Sutta.* 

1 SN. vs. 61; SNA. i. 113 £.; ApA. i. 158. 


Padiyattha,—A district, the birthplace of Jotidása Thera,’ v.l. Pani- 


yattha. 
1 ThagA. i. 264. 
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Padulaka.—A tank built by Dhátusena.' 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 50. 


Panadhidayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave a couch (panadhi 2) to a forest-dwelling sage. Seventy-seven kappas 
ago he was eight times king under the name of Suyàna." 

1 Ap. i. 208 f. 


Paniya Jàtaka (No. 459).— The story of how six persons became 
Pacceka Buddhas by feeling remorse for sins committed and by develop- 
ing supernatural insight. The Jataka derives its name from the first of 
these, who was a villager of Kasi. He went with his friend into the fields, 
each carrying a flask of water. From time to time they drank, but the 
first drank out of the other's flask, wishing to save the water in his own. 
In the evening remorse seized him, and as he stood reflecting on his 
wickedness he became a Pacceka Buddha. 

The Pacceka Buddhas met at Nandamülapabbhàra and together visited 
the king of Benares who was the Bodhisatta. On hearing their stories 
he renounced the world, and, in spite of the éfforts of his consort to stop 
him, became an ascetic. 

The story was related in reference to five hundred householders of 
Savatthi who became monks. They lived in the monastery but indulged 
in thoughts of sin. The Buddha sent Ánanda to summon them, and 
admonished them saying that no matter how small a sin it was, it must 
be checked.* The queen consort of the story was Rahulamata. 


1 J. iv. 113 ff. 


Paniyadvara.—One of the gates of Pulatthipura erected by Parakka- 
mabahu I.' 
1 Cv. Ixxiii. 162. 


Pàpa Vagga.—The ninth section of the Dhammapada. 


Papa Sutta.—The wicked man is he who takes life, steals, etc., and is 
of malicious heart; more than wicked is he who encourages others in 
these things. Just so with the good and the more than good.' 


1 A. ii. 222 f. 


Papaka.—A monk who, believing that his name was of ill omen, 
wished to change it. The Buddha preached to him the Namasiddhi 
Jataka (g.v.) to show that a name has no importance.’ 


1 J. i. 401 f. 
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1l. Pápanika Sutta.—The shopkeeper who neglects his duties at 
early dawn, at midday, and at eventide, does not prosper; nor does the 
monk who similarly neglects his duties.' 


1 A. i. 115. 


2. Pàpanika Sutta.—The shopkeeper who is shrewd, supremely capable, 
and who inspires confidence, soon attains to greatness and increase of 
wealth; a monk will in like manner attain to spiritual development.' 


1 A. i. 115 f. 


Papadhamma Sutta.—On the man who is wicked by nature and the 
one who is more than wicked; also on him who is of goodly nature and 
the one who is more than goodly.! 


1 A. ii, 223. 


Papanivariya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Piyadassi Buddha 
he had cleaned the cloistered walk of the Buddha and shown great 
exertion in the fulfilment of religious practices. Eleven kappas ago he 
was a king, named Aggideva.’ 


1 Ap. i. 212 f. 


Payaga.—A class of Nagas." The Commentary explains’ that they 
lived in Payagapatitthana. 
1 D. ii. 258. ? DA. ii. 688. 


Payadsadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
offered a bronze bowl filled with milk-rice to Vipassi Buddha. Forty-one 
kappas ago he was a king named Buddha.’ He is probably identical 
with Vaechapala Thera.” ! 

1 Ap. i. 157. 2 ThagA. i. 159 f. 


Payasi.—A chieftain (ràjafifia) of Setavya, who lived on a royal domain 
gifted by Pasenadi. He held the view that there was no world other 
than this, no fruit of actions and no rebirth. But after a discussion with 
Kümara-Kassapa, who was staying in the Simsapavana near by, he was 
convinced of the error of his views. Thereupon he instituted an alms- 
giving to all who sought his generosity. The gifts were, however, coarse 
and unpalatable. A young brahmin named Uttara, who came to the 
almsgiving and was passed over, spoke scornfully of the gifts. Hearing 
of this, Paéyasi appointed him to supervise the distribution. After death, 
Pàyüsi was born among the Cáàtummahàáràjika gods while Uttara was 
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born in Távatimsa. Gavampati met Pāyāsi in the deva-world, and P&yàsi 
instructed him to teach men to give their gifts with thoroughness and 
with their own hands.’ Paydsi-devaputta was also known as Serisaka- 
devaputta because he lived in the Serisaka-vimàna. For details see 
Serisaka-devaputta. 

1 D. ii. 316 ff.; VvA. 297 f., 331 f. 


Pàyàsi Vagga.— The sixth chapter of the Vimànavatthu. 


Payasi Sutta.—The twenty-third sutta of the Digha Nikaya. It 
contains a discussion on rebirth and karma between Payasi and Kumara- 
Kassapa in the Simsapavana at Setavyà.! The incidents mentioned in 
the sutta took place, according to Dhammapila,” after the Buddha’s 
death and the erection of thüpas over his relics. 


1 D. ii. 316 ff. 2 VvA. p. 297. 


Para Sutta.—The Buddha teaches of the further shore (beyond 
samsára) and the path leading thereto.* 


1 S. iv. 369. 


Pàragahgà.—The region beyond the Ganges,' to be exiled into which 
was a great punishment.” 


1 E.g., J. ii. 333; vi. 427. 2 E.g., SN. pp. 32, 47. 


Paraga.—A class of devas. 
1 D. ii. 260. 


Paramimahasataka.—A Pali poem of one hundred verses, in twelve 


sections, dealing with the ten pdramita, written by Dhammakitti 
Sangharaja. The poem is based on the Jataka and the Cariyà Pitaka.! 


1 P.L.C. 242. 


Parajika.—The first of the two divisions of the Sutta Vibhanga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. 


Parajikakanda.—The first chapter of the Parajika. 
Páràjikuddesa.— The third of the five divisions of the Patimokkha. 


Parapata Jataka.—See Romaka Jataka. 
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Parayana Vagga.—The fifth and last division of the Sutta Nipàta.! 
It consists of sixteen suttas preceded by an introduction of fifty-six 
Vatthugatha. The Vatthugatha describe how Bàávarl (q.v.) first heard 
of the coming of the Buddha from a devotee and sent sixteen of his 
pupils to visit the Buddha and find out if his claims to Enlightenment 
were true. A description of the route taken by them is also given. The 
sixteen suttas give the questions asked by Bavari’s disciples and the 
answers given by the Buddha. The Culla Niddesa comments on the 
sixteen suttas, but makes no mention of the Vatthugàthà. Perhaps, at 
one time, the Khaggavisana Sutta (q.v.) was attached to the Parayana 
Vagga. The Parayana Vagga is mentioned in the Anguttara Nikaya’ 
and in the Samyutta Nikaya,? which is evidence of its having been one 
of the oldest collections. The Parayanaka-Samiti is among the incidents 
represented in the Maha Thipa.* It is said? that at the end of the 
discourses contained in the Páràyana Vagga, fourteen crores of beings 
realized nibbàna. 

Buddhaghosa says® that the Pár&yana was so called because it leads 
to nibbana (nibbdnasankhatam param ayanato Pàrüyaná ti laddhavo- 
haram dhammam). | 


1 SN. vs. 976 ff. 4 Mhv. xxx. 84. 
2 A. i. 133, 134; ii. 45; iv. 63. 5 E.g., AA. i. 57. 
3 S. ii. 49. 8 AA. ii. 717. 


Parayana Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the goal (pārāyana) and the 


path leading thereto.' 
1 S. iv. 373. 


Parayanikabrahmana.—The name given to the sixteen disciples of 
Bavari (q.v.). Hach of them had one thousand followers. At the end of 
the suttas contained in the Paradyana Vagga, they all expressed their 
desire to join the Order, and the Buddha ordained them by the “ eht- 


bhikkhu-pabbajjā.”” 
1 Sp. i. 241. 


Pārāpara.—The name of a family. See Pārāpariya. 


Parapariya Thera.—An arahant. He was the son of a very eminent 
brahmin of Sāvatthi, and was so called because the name of his family 
was Pārāpara. One day he went to Jetavana to hear the Buddha preach, 
and the Buddha, seeing him, preached the Indriyabhāvanā Sutta.! After 

1 This probably refers to M. iii. 298 ff., , The sutta, however, was preached at 
which deals with the views of the ' Kajafigalà and not at Savatthi, the 
brahmin teacher P§rasariya, and then | questioners being Uttara, a pupil of 


gives the method of developing the Parasariya, and Ananda. See Brethren 
indriyas as taught in the Ariyan Vinaya. 295, n. 1. 
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learning the sutta, Páàrápariya pondered on its meaning and won arahant- 
ship. The Theragàthà? contains a number of verses spoken by Para- 
pariya after the Buddha’s parinibbàna and immediately before his own 
death. 


2 Thag. vs. 726 ff.; ThagA. ii. 17 f. 3 vg. 920-48; ThagA. ii. 74 ff. 
Parasara.—The name of a family. See Parasariya. 


1. Parasariya Thera.—A brahmin of Rajagaha, expert in the three 
Vedas. He belonged to the family of Parásara, hence his name. He 
was a teacher of many brahmins up to the time of his witnessing the 
miracles attending the Buddha’s visit to Rajagaha. Thereupon he 
joined the Order and shortly after became an arahant. 

In the time of Piyadassi Buddha he was a hunter, and while hunting 
in the forest, he saw the Buddha in meditation, and erected a hut over 
him, covering it with lilies. For seven days he renewed the supply of 
flowers. On the seventh day a large concourse of humans and devas 
assembled to hear the Buddha preach. The hunter listened to the 
sermon, and was born after death in the deva-world.* He is probably 
identical with Padumakütagàriya of the Apadàna.* v.l. Párapariya. 


1 Thag. vs. 116; ThagA. i. 229 ff. 2 Ap. i. 326 ff. 


2. Párásariya.—A brahmin teacher mentioned in the Indriyabhavana 
Sutta. He is said, by his pupil Uttara, to have taught that those who 
have developed their indriyas could neither see forms with their eyes 
nor hear sounds with their ears. He is perhaps identical with Párà- 


pariya Thera, 
1 M. iii. 298. 


3. Parasariya.—A brahmin teacher of Takkasilà, mentioned in the 
Cülánandiya Jataka.’ 
1 J. ii. 202. 


4. Paradsariya.—The Bodhisatta born as a teacher of Takkasilà.!' His 
family name was Párásariya.! For details see the Dhonasákha Jataka. 
1 J. iii. 160. 2 Ibid., 101. 


Parika, Pari— A hunter's daughter, wife of Dukülaka and mother of 
Suvannasáàma (the Bodhisatta). 
For details see the Sàma Jàtaka. Parikd was a former birth of 
Bhaddà Kapilani.’ 
1 J. vi. 95; Mil. 123. 
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Paricchattaka.—A tree in Tavatimsa, which grew in the Nandanavana 
as the result of the Kovilara-tree planted by Magha outside the Sudham- 
masala, It is one hundred leagues in circumference and at its foot is 
the Pandukambalasilàsana. The Cittapatali in the Asura world corre- 
sponds to the Paricchattaka in Tavatimsa, but the flowers are different.” 
The colour of the flowers is visible fifty leagues away, while their perfume 
travels one hundred leagues. The devas eagerly watch each stage of 
development of leaf and flower, and each stage is marked by great 
rejoieings. When the flowers are fully open they shine like the morning 
sun. They are never plucked; à wind arises and sweeps away the faded 
flowers and scatters fresh ones on the seats of Sakka and the other gods 
of Tavatimsa. The bodies of the devas are completely covered with the 
sweetly scented pollen, making them resemble golden caskets. The 
ceremony of playing with the flowers lasts four months. The Paricchat- 
taka is one of the seven trees which last throughout the kappa. 

The Paricchattaka is generally described as a Kovilára." It is also 
called the Parijata, the Sanskrit name being Pàriyátra.' 


1 DhA. i. 273. | 4 AA. ii. 730 f. 5 AA. i. 264. 
2 [bid., 280; SNA. 485. (08 Eg., VvA. 174. 
3 A. iv. 117 f. © " Eg., Dvy. 184, 195, 219. 


Paricchattaka Vagga.—The third chapter of the Vimàna Vatthu. 


Paricchattaka-Vimana Vatthu.—Once a pious follower of the Buddha, 
living at Savatthi, invited the Buddha to a meal and showed him great 
honour. A woman who had gone to Andhavana to gather firewood 
picked some asoka-flowers on the way, and, passing the Buddha, gave 
them to him and worshipped him. She was born after death in Tava- 
timsa and questioned by Moggallàna.' 

1 Vv. iii. 10; VvA. 172 ff. 


Paricehattaka Sutta.—Just as the devas in Tavatimsa rejoice on seeing 
the Pariechattaka tree gradually growing and putting forth flowers, and 
hold celebrations at each stage, so do they rejoice when the householder 
leaves the world and joins the Order, finally attaining to nibbana. His 
fame spreads from world to world, even up to the Brahma-world.* 

The sutta was evidently also known as the Pariechattakopama.” 

1 A. iv. 117 ff. 2 E.g., AA. i. 32; MA. i. 14. 


Parileyya, Parileyyaka.—A town (nagara) near Kosambi, When the 
Buddha found that he could not persuade the Kosambi monks to refrain 
from quarrelling, he left Kosambi alone and unattended, and passing 
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through Balaklonakaragama and Pacinavamsadaya, went to Parileyyaka, 
where he stayed at the foot of Bhaddasàla in the Rakkhitavanasanda. 
There a certain elephant who, finding communal life distasteful, had 
left his herd, waited on the Buddha, ministering to all his needs. From 
Parileyyaka the Buddha went on to Sàvatthi) This was in the tenth 
year after the Enlightenment. The Commentaries? say that the 
elephant's name was Parileyya, and describe in vivid detail the perfect 
manner in which he looked after the Buddha, omitting nothing, even to 
the extent of finding hot water for his bath. There was also there a 
monkey who offered the Buddha a honeycomb. Soon after, the monkey 
fell on a tree-stump and died and was born in Tavatimsa. Later, when 
Ananda came with five hundred others to invite the Buddha to return 
to Sàvatthi, Parileyyaka provided them all with food. He died of a 
broken heart when the Buddha left the forest, and was born in Tavatimsa 
in a golden palace, thirty leagues high, where he came to be known as 
Parileyyaka-devaputta. 

This elephant is identified with the elephant of the Bhisa Jàtaka.' 

1 Vin. i. 352 f.; S. iii. 95; Ud. iv. 5; ! 3 E.g., DhA. i. 48 ff.; iv. 26 ff. UdA. 


J. iii. 489; M. i. 320. | 250 £.; see Thomas, op. cit., 117 n. 
? BuA., p. 3. 4 J. iv. 314. 


Parileyyaka Sutta.—When the Buddha was staying in a forest near 
Parileyya, some monks asked Ananda to take them to him. This he did, 
and the Buddha, reading the thoughts of certain monks, preached a 
sermon on the destruction of the dsavas by the full realization of imper- 
manence and the absence of any self.' 


1 S. iii. 95 ff. 


Parivasika Khandha.—The second section of the Culla Vagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. 


Parupanà.— The name given to one of the two parties of disputants 
in a controversy which arose in Burma in the eighteenth century, regard- 
ing the manner in which the robe should be draped by Buddhist monks. 
The Parupanas held that both shoulders should be covered, while their 
opponents, the Ekamsikas, maintained that it was sufficient to drape 
one shoulder.! 


! For a fairly full account of the controversy, see Sàs. pp. 117 ff. 


Pàla.— See Cullapala, Mahapala, and Cakkhupala. 
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Palikapasada.—A building erected by Kassapa V.’ 
1 Cv. lii. 66; see also Cv. Trs. i. 168, n. 8. 


1. Palita (Pālika).—Nephew of Cakkhupāla. When Cullapāla, brother 
of Cakkhupāla, heard of the latter's blindness, he sent Pālita to fetch 
him, and, in order to protect him from danger on the way, had him 
ordained before he set forth. While returning with Cakkhupala, Palita 
heard the song of a woman collecting firewood, and, making some excuse, 
left Cakkhupàla and had intimacy with her. When Cakkhupala heard 
what had happened, he refused to go any further with him.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 197 f. 


2. Pálita.—A rajakumara of Sumangala city. He and his friend, 
Sabbadassi, son of the chaplain, visited the Buddha Piyadassi and enter- 
tained him for seven days, after which they entered the Order, becoming 
arahants in due time. Later, they became the chief disciples of Piya- 


dassi Buddha.! 
1 Bu. xiv. 20; BuA. 176; J. i. 39. 


3. Pàlita.—The constant attendant of Mangala Buddha.‘ 
1 Bu. vi. 23; J. i. 34. 


4. Palita.—A Naga-king in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, a previous 
birth of Rahula (q.v.).* 


1 SA. iii. 26; MA. ii. 722, 1023; but see At AA. i. 143 his name is given as 
SNA. i. 341, where he is called Sankha. | Pathavindhara. 


Palimuttaka-Vinayavinicchaya.—See Vinayavinicchaya. 
Pali.—See Mahapali and Suvannapaii. 


Pava,—A city of the Mallas which the Buddha visited during his last 
journey, going there from Bhogagama and stopping at Cunda’s mango- 
grove. 

Cunda lived in Pava and invited the Buddha to a meal, which proved 
to be his last." From Pàvà the Buddha journeyed on to Kusinara, 
crossing the Kakkutthà on the way.’ According to the Sangiti Sutta,° 
at the time the Buddha was staying at Pava, the Mallas had just com- 

1 It was on this occasion that the | Paiva to Kusinara is mentioned several 
Cunda Sutta (1) was preached (SNA. i. | times in the books—e.g., Vin. ii. 284; 
159). D. ii. 162. 

2 D. ii. 126 ff.; Ud. viii. 5; the road from 3 g.v. 

II. 13 
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pleted their new Mote-hall, Ubbhataka, and, at their invitation, the 
Buddha consecrated it by first occupying it and then preaching in it. 
After the Buddha had finished speaking, Sariputta recited the Sangiti 
Sutta to the assembled monks. 

Pàvà was also a centre of the Niganthas and, at the time mentioned 
above, Nigantha Nathaputta had just died at Pava and his followers were 
divided by bitter wrangles.* Cunda Samanuddesa was spending his 
rainy season at Pava, and he reported to the Buddha, who was at Sàma- 
gama, news of the Niganthas’ quarrels.” 

The distance from Pava to Kusinàra was three gavutas. It is said' 
that on the way between these two places, the Buddha had to stop at 
twenty-five resting-places, so faint and weary was he. 

Mention is made in the Udàna' of the Buddha having stayed at the 
Ajakapalaka-cetiya (g.v.) in Pava. This may have been during a previous 
Visit. 

After the Buddha’s death, the Mallas of Pava claimed a share in his 
relics. Dona satisfied their claim, and a thüpa was erected in Paiva 
over their share of the relics.? 

The inhabitants of Pàvà are called Paveyyaka (q.v.). Pava was the 
birthplace of Khandasumana (q.v.). 

4 D. iii. 210. ! $ UdA. 403. (Rr 
5 Ibid., 117 f.; M. ii. 243 f. | 8 D. ii. 167; Bu. xxviii. 3. 


1. Pavarika, Pavariya—A king. When Paícapàpà (q.v.) was sent 
down the river by her husband Baka, Pāvāriya rescued her and took her 
as his wife. Baka, hearing of this, threatened war, and it was arranged 
by the ministers of the two kings that Pañcapāpā should live as the wife 
of them both, spending one week in the house of each.' 


1 J. v. 443 f. 


2. Pavarika.—A setthi of Kosambi, friend of Ghosita and Kukkuta. 
When these three went to Sàvatthi to invite the Buddha to Kosambi, 
they erected three monasteries to accommodate the Buddha and his 
monks. The one built by Pavarika was in his Mango-grove (ambavana) 


1 DA i. 319; AA. i. 234 f.; MA. i. 541; DhA. i. 203 ff. 
3. Pavarika.—See Dussapavarika. 


1, Pavarikambavana.—The Mango-grove of Pavarika (q.v) of Ko- 
sambi. 
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2. Pavarikambavana,—A Mango-grove at Nalanda where the Buddha 
stayed when on a visit there. It was there that he preached the 
Kevatta Sutta, the Sampasadaniya Sutta and the Upali Sutta. Among 
those who visited the Buddha there are mentioned Kevaddha, Upali- 
gahapati and Asibandhakaputta.? 

The grove belonged to a setthi named Pavarika, who is distinguished 
from the setthi of the same name at Kosambi by being described as 
Dussapavarika.’ (? Pavarika the milliner, q.v.). 

1 E.g., D. ii. 81. 3 E.g., DA. ii. 873; MA. i. 540; SA. iii. 
? For details see s.v. - 169. 


Pavarikarama.—See Pavarika (2). 
Paveyyaka.—An elephant. See Baddheraka. 
Paveyyaka Sutta.—See Timsamatta Sutta. 


Páveyyakà.—The name given to the inhabitants of Pava—e.g., 
Paveyyaka Malla. Pava was evidently a centre of Buddhist activity 
even during the lifetime of the Buddha, and mention is made of Paveyyaka 
monks in the Vinaya.” During the time of the Vajjiputta heresy, it was 
the Paveyyaka who upheld the true doctrine, their leaders being Revata, 
Sambhita-Sanavasi, Yasa Kakandakaputta and Sumana.” In this 
connection the Paveyyaka are also described as “ Pacchimika”’’ in 
opposition to the Vajjiputtakas who are called “ Pacinaka.” It is 
explained* that the Paveyyaka were called ‘“‘ Pacchimika " because they 
lived to the west.” 

The Burmese MSS. seem to spell Paveyyaka as Patheyyaka. 


1 E.g., D. ii. 165. | 4 E.g., MT. 166. | 
2 E.g., Vin. i. 253. 5 West of Kosala, according to Bud- 
3 Ibid., ii. 301 ff.; Mhv. iv. 17 ff. dhaghosa, on Mahavagga (vii. 1.). 


Pása.—A locality in South India, captured by Lankapura.* 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 236. | 


1. Pasa Sutta.—Preached at the Migadaya in Isipatana. The Buddha 
tells the monks that he realized supreme emancipation by means of 
yonisomanasiküra, and asserts that he is free from Mara’s snares.' 


1 S. i. 105. 


2, Pasa Sutta.—Preached at Isipatana. The Buddha declares that he 
is free from all snares, both celestial and human, and admonishes the 
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monks to wander about for the good of the many. He himself was going 
to Sendnigama in Uruvelà to preach.' 
1 S. i. 106. 


Pasarasi Sutta.— Another name for the Ariyapariyesanà Sutta (q.v.).' 
1 See also MA. ii. 740. 


Pasana Sutta.—Once when the Buddha was in Gijjhaküta on a dark 
and rainy night, Mara sent many rocks crashing down in order to 
frighten him, but the Buddha was quite calm.’ 

1 S. i. 109. 


Pasanaka-cetiya.— A shrine near Rajagaha, where the disciples of 
Bavari met and questioned the Buddha.* The Buddha went there from 
Savatthi, knowing it to be the best place in which to meet them. Bavari’s 
disciples followed him thither. The cetiya was originally a shrine 
dedicated to some divinity (devatthana) and built on a great rock, hence 
its name. Later, it was converted into a vihara for the Buddha, being 
within easy reach of the town. Sakka built there a great hall (mandapa) 
for the Buddha.’ This hall was evidently behind the cetiya (pitthi- 


pàsane).? 
1 SN. vs. 1013. ? SNA. 583, 584. 3 AA. i. 184. 


Pasanachataka.—See Akkhakkhayika. 


Pasanagamavapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.’ 
1 Cy. Ixxix. 36. 


Pasanatittha.—A ford across the Kadambanadi. From this ford the 
simà of the Mahavihara started, returning to the same spot. In 
Pasanatittha was the Kuddavatakapasana.' 

1 Mbv. 134, 135. 


Pasanadipa.—A vihàra in Rohana, built by Mahadathika-Mahanaga, 
who gave to it a tract of land spreading for half a league round in honour 
of a sàmanera who lived there and had given the king a draught of 
water. Silàdàtha heard the Elder of this vihàra preach the sacred 
texts, and, very pleased with him, built for him the Rohana-vihàra.? 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 91. ? Cv. xlv. 53. 


Pàsanapabbata.—4A hill near Anuradhapura, to the north of the 
Nicasusàána, laid out by Pandukábhaya.' 
1 Mhv. x. 35. 
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Pāsāņalekha Sutta.—Three kinds of persons: like carvings on rock, 
on the ground and on water. The first is easily angered and his anger 
lasts long; that of the second does not last long; the third is easily 


reconciled.? 
1 A. i. 283. 


Pasanasinna,—A locality in Ceylon where Dhatusena built the Dhatu- 


senapabbata-vihàra.!' 
1 Cv. xxxviii. 47. 


Pasidakampana Vagga.—The second chapter of the Iddhipada 
Samyutta. It derives its name from the Pasidakampana (or Moggal- 


lana) Sutta (q.v.). 
1 S. v. 263 ff. 


Pásadakampana Sutta.—The Theragitha Commentary! says that the 
incident of Moggallàna rocking the Migaramáàtupásáda with his thumb, 
at the command of the Buddha, in order to frighten some novices who 
indulged in worldly talk—is recounted in the Pasadakampana Sutta. 
This incident is recounted in the Moggallana Sutta of the Samyutta 
Nikaya.' It is also related in the Sutta Nipàta Commentary,*® as an 
introduction to the Utthana Sutta. / 


1 ThagA. ii. 184. ? S. v. 269 f. ? SNA. i. 336 f. 


Pasadabahula.—A brahmin of Savatthi who was so delighted with the 
preaching of the Buddha that he gave meals regularly at his house to 
sixteen monks, always addressing them as “ Arahant.” This dis- 
pleased both the Arahants and the non-Arahants, and they ceased going 
there. When the Buddha heard of it, he admonished the monks.’ 


1 DhA. iv. 138 f. 


Pasadika Sutta.—The twenty-ninth sutta of the Digha Nikaya. 
Cunda Samanuddesa, who had been spending the rainy season at Pava, 
returns and reports to Ananda the death of Nigantha Nataputta and the 
consequent wrangling which had broken out among the Niganthas. 
Together they visit the Buddha at Samagama and tell him of it. He 
replies that this is to be expected from the character of Nàtaputta and 
from the doctrine which he taught. The Buddha then proceeds to give 
in detail the qualities of the perfect teacher and the perfect teaching. 
The Tathagata is such a teacher and the Dhamma such a teaching." 

In the Pāsādika Sutta the threefold training is called brahmacariya." 


! D. iii. 117-41. ? DA. i. 179; MA. i. 275. 
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1. Pihgala.—See Maha-Pingala. 


2. Pihgala.—A cow-killing huntsman, a former birth of Aláta.' 
1 J. vi. 227. 


3. Pihgala.— King of Surattha, contemporary of Dhammasoka, whose 
adviser he was. One day, as Pingala was returning from Dhammasoka’s 
court, the peta Nandaka, father of Uttarà, revealed himself and instructed 
him to follow the Buddha’s teaching.’ 

1 Pv. iv. 3; PvA. 244 ff. 


4. Piügala.—A race of elephants,' each having the strength of one 
hundred thousand men.* 
1 MA. i. 262; VibhA. 397; UdA. 403; AA. ii. 822. 2 BuA. 37. 


Pingalakoecha,—A brahmin of Savatthi. He visited the Buddha at 
Jetavana and the Buddha preached to him the Cila-Sdropama Sutta, 
at the end of which he declared himself the Buddha’s follower." Buddha- 
ghosa says" that the man’s name was Koceha, and that he was called 
Pingala because he was tawny (pingaladhatuko). 

1M. i. 198 ff. 2 MA. i. 422. 


Pingala-Buddharakkhita.—A monk of Ceylon, incumbent of the 
Ambariya-vihàra. The upasaka of Uttara-(or Antara-)vaddhamanaka 
took the precepts from him and was soon after seized by a snake. The 
upàásaka made up his mind not to break the precepts, and the snake 
set him free. Pingala-Buddharakkhita’s monastery was near Uttara- 
gama (Uttaravaddhamana ?) and there were one hundred houses in the 
village, all of which he visited, and there was not one single house at the 
door of which he had not developed samapatti.’ 

! MA. i. 165; SA. ii. 113; DhSA. 103, etc. ? MA. ii. 978. 


Pihgalà.—4A slave who, having made an assignation with her lover, as 
soon as her work was finished, waited outside her master's house, 
expecting his arrival. At the end of the middle watch, she gave up wait- 
ing and slept peacefully. This is one of the incidents mentioned in the 


Silavimamsa Játaka.' 
1 J. iii. 101. 


1. Pihgiya.—Chaplain to Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He was 
a former birth of Devadatta.! His story is given in the Dhonasákha 


Játaka (q.v.). 
1 J. iii. 161. 
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2. Pihgiya.—Called Pingiya-manava, nephew and pupil of Bavari. 
At the time that he visited the Buddha with the other disciples he was 
120 years old and very feeble. At the end of his discussion with the 
Buddha, as recorded in the Pingiya Sutta,’ because of his feebleness, he 
failed to reach any attainment. Thereupon he praised the Buddha 
and begged of him to go on. The Buddha preached to him further, and 
he became an anàgami, failing, however, to attain arahantship because 
his mind wandered to his maternal uncle, Bavari. His one thousand 
pupils, however, became arahants. Later, with the Buddha’s leave, he 
visited Bavari and told him the glad tidings, describing the Buddha’s | 
glory. At the end of his statement, the Buddha, seeing that the minds 
of both of them were mature, sent forth a ray of hght from Savatthi 
and, appearing before them, preached to them. Thereupon Bavari 
became an anàgami and Pingiya an arahant.? 

Pingiya was called mánava, even at the age of 120.* 


! SN. vs. 1120-23. | 3 SNA. ii. 603 ff. 
2 Ibid., 1131-45. | 4 Ibid., 413. 


3. Pingiya.—One of the seven anàgamins born in the Aviha-world, 
in the company of Ghatikaré.’ He is described as a bhikkhū, and is 
therefore probably identical with Pingiya (2). The story of the latter 
having attained arahantship must, in that case, have been a later 
legend. It is also possible that Pingiya is a variant reading for Pihgi- 


yàni (q.v.). 
1 S. i. 35, 60. 


4. Pingiya.—A dog, mentioned in the Pütimamsa Jataka.* 
1 J. iii. 535. 


]. Pingiyani.—A brahmin of Vesali. The Anguttara Nikaya records 
a conversation between him and Karanapali. The latter meets Pingi- 
yani and, on learning that he was returning from a visit to the Buddha, 
asks him about the Buddha’s wisdom. Pingiyani utters the Buddha’s 
praises with a wealth of simile and metaphor. Kāraņapāli is impressed, 
and declares himself the Buddha’s follower.’ On another occasion, 
Pingiyani is present when five hundred Liechavis come to pay honour to 
the Buddha at the Kitaégarasala. The sight of the Buddha, sitting in 
their midst, outshining them all, inspires Pingiyani and he bursts into 
song. The Licchavis give him five hundred upper garments, all of which 
he presents to the Buddha. | 


1 A. iii. 236 ff. 2 Ibid., 239 f. 
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Buddhaghosa says? that Piügiyüni was an anágàmi. He went daily 
to the Buddha, with flowers and perfumes. See also Pihgiya (3). 


3 AA. ii. 626. 


2. Piùgiyāni.— Wife of Brahmadatta. One day when opening her 
window she saw a royal groom, with whom she fell in love, and when 
the king fell asleep, she climbed down through the window, lay with the 
groom, and climbed back again, after which she perfumed herself and 
lay down beside the king. The king eventually discovered her mis- 
demeanour and proclaimed it to his ministers, depriving her of her royal 
rank. 

The story is one of those related by Kunàla, who is identified with 
Brahmadatta. It is perhaps this story which is referred to as the 
Culla-Kunala Jataka (q.v.). 

1 J. v. 444. 


Pingiyani Sutta.—The story of the brahmin Pingiyani (¢.v.) uttering 
the Buddha’s praises before the Lieehavis. When Pingiyàni ended his 
song of praise, the Buddha told the Licchavis of the five kinds of rare 
treasures: the Tathagata, one who can teach the Dhammavinaya, one 
who recognises the Dhamma, one who follows the Dhamma, and one who 
is grateful.’ 

1 A. iii. 239 ff. 


Pinguttara.—4A lad of Mithila who studied in Takkasilà and was given 
in marriage his teacher's beautiful daughter. But he was unlucky and 
intensely disliked his wife, avoiding her whenever possible. On the way 
to Mithilà, when his wife climbed up a fig-tree in order to assuage her 
hunger, he put thorns round the tree and left her there. King Videha 
of Mithila rescued her and married her, naming her Udumbara. Some 
time later she saw Piüguttara mending the road, and smiled at her own 
good fortune. The king was ready to kill her out of jealousy, but 
Mahosadha saved her life.' 

1 J. vi. 347f. 


Pitakattayalakkhana.—A treatise ascribed by the Páàrupanas to 
Buddhaghosa.' 
1 P.L.C. 189; Bode, op. cit., 75. 


Pitthigama.—A monastery built in Karapitthi by Moggallana III.’ 


1 Cv. xliv. 50. 
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Pinda Sutta.—Once the Buddha was at Pafíicasàlà when the day came 
for all young people to send gifts to each other. The Buddha went to 
the village for alms, but the villagers, influenced by Mara, gave him 
nothing, and he returned with his empty bowl. Mara tried to influence 
the Buddha to go a second time, but this he refused to do. The Com- 
mentary says’ that Mara did not want the Buddha to accept the gifts 
of the maidens and to preach to them, because then they would pass 
beyond his evil influence. 

! S. i. 113; the incident is also found at DhA. iii., p. 257 f. 2 SA. i. 141. 


Pindapatadayaka-Tissa.—One of the four names given to Vanavasi- 
Tissa (that being the last), because, when he came to Savatthi, the citizens 
vied with one another to do him honour, and in two days he was given 
one thousand bowls of alms and one thousand garments, all of which he 
gave to the Order. This was due to his having given in a previous birth 


a piece of cloth to an Elder.” 
1 DhA. ii. 88. 


Pindapataparisuddha Sutta.—Preached at Veluvana in Rājagaha. 
Sariputta visits the Buddha and tells him that most of his time is spent 
aloof. The Buddha praises him and says that all monks should practise 
constant review and self-questioning when they go begging for alms, 
and should rid themselves of the evils they have and develop those virtues 


they already possess.' 
1 M. iii. 293 ff. 


Pindapatika Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he was 
in the Tusita-world in the time of Tissa Buddha and, leaving there, he 


gave alms to the Buddha.' 
1 Ap. i. 285. 


Pindapatika-Tissa.—An Elder of the kingdom of Devaputta. He is 
mentioned in a list of arahants, who, having become arahants by the 
development of ànàpànasati, could limit the term of their lives.’ 

! Vsm. 292. 


Pindapatiya-Tissa.—A monk resident in Ambariya-vihára,! For his 
story see Darubhandaka-Mahatissa. 
1 AA. i. 276 f. 


Pindasakuniya Sutta.—The story of a fowler of Rajagaha, born as a 


peta.' 
1S. ii. 256. 
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Pindika Sutta.—The five kinds of persons who eat only out of one 


bowl.! 
A. iii. 220. 


Pindola.—4A Pacceka Buddha, given in a nominal list.! 
1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 


Pindola Sutta.—The Buddha explains to some monks at the Ghosi- 
tārāma that Pindola-Bharadvaja had realized truth through having 
cultivated three controlling faculties: mindfulness, concentration, and 
insight. These accomplish the destruction of birth, old age, and death.’ 


1 S. y. 224 f. 


Pindola-Bharadvaja.—The son of the chaplain of King Udena of 
Kosambi. He belonged to the Bharadvaja-gotta. He learnt the Vedas 
and became a successful teacher, but, finding his work distasteful, he 
went to Rajagaha. There he saw the gifts and favours bestowed on the 
Buddha’s disciples and joined the Order. He was very greedy, and went 
about with a large bowl made of dried gourd, which he kept under his 
bed at night and which made a scraping sound when touched; but the 
Buddha refused to allow him a bag for it until it should be worn down 
by constant contact. Later he followed the Buddha’s advice, conquered 
his intemperance in diet, and became an arahant. He then announced 
before the Buddha his readiness to answer the questions of any doubting 
monks, thus uttering his “lion’s roar.” The Buddha declared him 
chief of the “lion-roarers.”* The Udana’? contains the praise uttered by 
him of the Buddha, because of his perfected self-mastery. 

Pindola was in the habit of taking his siesta in Udena’s park at 
Kosambi. (He had been king in a former birth and had spent many 
days in that park.) One day Udena’s women, who had come to the 
park with him, left him asleep and crowded round Pindola to hear him 
preach. Udena, noticing their absence, went in search of them, and, in 
his anger, ordered a nest of red ants to be put on Pindola’s body. But 
Pindola vanished and returned to Savatthi, where the Buddha related 
the Mahanaga Jàtaka? and also the Guhatthaka Sutta.* Later,” we find 
Udena consulting him at the same spot and following his advice regarding 

1 A.i. 23; AA. i. 112 f.; ThagA. i. 245f.; | under pretence of helping him, picked 
UdA. 252; SA. iii. 26. up the ants that fell from him and 

2 iv. 6. replaced them on his body, because 

3 J. iv. 375 ff.; SA. iii. 26 says that | they were angry at his rudeness to 
when the king went to fetch the red ants | Pindola. 


from an asoka-tree, the ants fell on him 4 SNA. ii. 514 f. 
and started to sting him. The women, 5 S. iv. 110 £.; SA. iii. 26. 
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the control of the senses. In the Vinaya" we find the Buddha rebuking 
Pindola for performing a cheap miracle. The setthi of Rajagaha had 
placed a sandal-wood bowl on a high pole and challenged any holy person 
to bring it down. Pindola heard of this and, at Moggallàna's suggestion, 
rose in the air by magic power and brought it down. The Buddha 
blamed him for using his great gifts for an unworthy end. The bowl 
was given to the monks to be ground into sandal-paste. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Pindola had been a lion in 
Himavà. The Buddha visited the lion in his cave, who waited on him 
for seven days, paying him great honour. Later, the lion died and was 
reborn in Hamsavati, where he heard the Buddha preach and declare one 
of his disciples chief of the “lion-roarers.” Hight kappas ago he was a 
king named Paduma.* | 

The Theragàthà contains two verses? of Pindola, uttered by him to a 
former friend, to convince him that he was no longer greedy and self- 
seeking. The Milindapafiha® contains two other verses not traced else- 
where. 

Dhammapala says" that Pindola was so called because he entered 
the Order from love of food (pindam ulamano pariyesamano pabbajito ti, 
Pindolo.) 

$ Vin. ii. 110 f.; the story is given in | Piyàalaphaladàyaka of the  Apadàna 
greater detail at DhA. iii. 201 ff.; see also | (ii. 444). 
J. iv. 263. 8 vs. 123-4. 


7 AA. i. 111 f.; Ap. i. 50 f.; ThagA. i. 3 pp. 398, 404. 
244 f.; the last seems to identify him with | 1° UdA. 252; see also SA. iii. 26. 


Pindolya Sutta.—The Buddha retires for his siesta to the Mahavana, 
near Kapilavatthu, and the thought occurs to him that he should admonish 
the monks and look after them tenderly as some of them had only lately 
joined the Order. Sahampati appears before him and confirms his 
intention. The Buddha thereupon goes to the Nigrodharama, makes the 
monks come to him in ones and twos, and talks to them. The life of a 
recluse is the meanest of callings—to be called a “ scrap-gatherer.” It 
is entered on by householders solely as a means of escaping from woe. 
The man who leaves the world and who yet does not fulfil the life of a 
recluse, is like a faggot from a funeral pyre, burnt at both ends and 
smeared with filth. Therefore should the monks shun thoughts of lust, 
ill-will and hurt, and practise the four satipatthanas. Thus will they 


obtain release.! 
1 S. iii. 91 ff. 


Pitiraja.—See Vattagamani. 
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Pippali-manava.—See Pipphali-manava. 


Pipphaligtha.—A cave near Rajagaha, evidently a favourite haunt of 
Maha Kassapa. Once when he lay there grievously ill, the Buddha 
visited him and cheered him by talking to him of the seven bojjhangas.' 
On another occasion, Mahà Kassapa spent several days there in a trance, 
and when, at the end of that period, he entered Rajagaha for alms, 
Sakka, with Sujata, waited for him in the guise of a weaver, and his wife 
gave him a meal. When Kassapa discovered this, he asked Sakka 
not to do such a thing again; but the Buddha heard Sakka’s song of 
triumph when his meal was accepted and praised him for his gift." On 
another occasion, when Kassapa was in the Pipphaliguha, he had two 
novices waiting on him. One was lazy and a liar and took the credit for 
the work, all of which was done by the other. Kassapa admonished him, 
and he then set fire to the Elder’s hut and ran away.® One day, as 
Kassapa sat in the Pipphaliguhà, he tried to contemplate the rising and 
falling of living beings, but the Buddha discouraged him, saying that such 
a task was beyond his abilities.* The goddess Laja (q.v.), who had been 
born in Tavatimsa as a reward for a meal which she once gave to Kassapa, 
attempted to sweep his cell in the Pipphaliguha and to look after it, but 
Kassapa rejected her services." 


! S. v. 79. | 3 DhA. ii. 19 f. 
2 Ud. iii. 7; UdA. 195 f.; DhA. i. 427 f.; 4 Ibid., i. 258 f. 
see also Ud. i. 6. 5 Ibid., iii. 6 ff. 


Pipphali-manava, Pipphali-kumara, Pipphali-brahmana.—The name 
of Maha Kassapa in a previous birth. The correct form is probably 
Pippali-manava. 


Pipphali-vihara.—A monastery in Sonagiripada in Ceylon. It was the 
residence of a monk named Sona’ (q.v.). v.l. Sabbagiri-vihara. 
1 VibhA. 439. 


Piya Vagga.—The sixteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 


1. Piya Sutta.—A monk who is virtuous, learned, lovely in speech, 
who cultivates the four jhànas and possesses emancipation in mind and 
through insight—such a monk is pious and pleasing in brahmacariyà.' 

1 A. iii. 262. 


2. Piya Sutta.—Pasenadi visits the Buddha and tells him of certain 
thoughts which had arisen in his mind regarding self. Those whose 
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conduct in deed, word, and thought is evil, for them the self is a hateful 
. enemy, because that which one enemy would do to another, that they do 
to the self. For those whose conduct is virtuous, the self is d dear friend. 
The Buddha approves of the king’s exposition.’ 


18.1. 71 f. 


3. Piya Sutta.—On seven qualities which make a monk beloved of his 
fellows." 
1 A. iv. 1 f. 


4. Piya Sutta.—Seven other similar qualities.’ 
1 A. iv. 2. 


5, 6. Piya Sutta.—Eight similar qualities.’ 
1 A. iv. 155 f., 156. 


Piyaka.—The treasurer (Kosárakkha) of King Munda. When Munda 
abandoned himself to grief at the death of his wife Bhadda, Piyaka 
arranged for him to visit Narada at the Kukkutarama. After the visit, 
Munda was consoled and ordered Piyaka to build a thüpa for Bhadda’s 


remains. 
1 A, iii. 57 ff. 


Piyaketa.—One of the three palaces of Vidhurapandita.' 
1 J. vi. 289. 


Piyankara.—A little boy-yakkha. While his mother, with him on her 
hip, was seeking for food at night, she came unexpectedly to Jetavana 
where Anuruddha was reciting some verses. The sound pleased her and 
she stood ‘‘ smitten to the marrow, like a post," hushing to sleep her 
child who was whimpering for food.’ 


! S. 209; also Vsm. 382; DA. ii. 509; and PSA. 79, where she is called a vimana-peta. 


Piyankara Sutta.— Records the incident, above related, of Piyahkara’s 
mother. | 


Piyanga-parivena.—A building attached to the Mahàvihára.' v.l. 
Cihgara-parivena. 
1 VibhA. 292. 


Piyangalla.—A village of Ceylon, in the Kotthivata district. The 
Mahàvamsa relates an incident of a monk of this village who wished to 
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have a share in the building of the Mahà Thüpa, in spite of the orders of 


Duítthagàmani.! 
1 Mhv. xxx. 29 ff. 


Piyahgudipa.—An island, probably near Ceylon, the monks of which 
enjoyed a reputation for extreme holiness. When Dutthagamani, 
fleeing from Cülanganiyapitthi, wished to give alms though having so 
little food, an arahant Thera came from Piyangudipa to accept it as soon 
as the time of the almsgiving was announced by the minister Tissa.’ 
Again, when Dutthagamani, after his conquest of the Damilas, was filled 
with remorse for his slaughter of men, arahants of Piyaügudipa read his 
thoughts and came to console him.” Mention is made of as many as 
twelve thousand monks living on Piyangudipa.? 


1 Mhv. xxiv. 24 ff. 2 Ibid., xxv. 104 ff. 3 Ibid., xxxii. 55. 


Piyajatika Sutta.—The Buddha tells a householder, who is mourning 
for his son, that dear ones always bring sorrow and tribulation. The man, 
however, disagreed with this view and did not scruple to say so wherever 
he went. Pasenadi taunted Mallika with this, and she sent Nalijangha 
to the Buddha to ask if these were his words. The Buddha convinced 
him by means of various examples that the statement was true, and when 
this was reported to Mallika, she was able to prove to Pasenadi that the 
Buddha's teaching was in accordance with facts.’ 

! M. ii. 106 ff. 


Piyajali.—A teacher of the Abhidhamma who handed it down in pupil- 


lary succession." 
! DhSA., p. 32. 


Piyañjaha Thera.—He belonged to the family of a Liechavi nobleman 
of Vesali and, when he grew up, his chief interest was war, hence his 
name (“ever destroying what is dear to his enemies"). When the 
Buddha visited Vesali, Piyaiijaha found faith in him, joined the Order 
and became an arahant, dwelling in the forest. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he had been a tree-sprite, and, standing 
on the edge of a concourse of devas because his influence was small, 
he had heard the Buddha preach. One day seeing a bank of pure sand 
by a beautiful river, he reflected that the Buddha's virtues were more 
numerous than even the grains of sand. Seventy-three kappas ago he 
was & king named Pulinapupphiya. He is probably identical with 
Nànasafifiaka of the Apadàna.* 

1 Thag. vs. 76; ThagA. i. 168 f. ? Ap. i. 161. 
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1. Piyadassi.—The thirteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in Sudhafifia (Sudassana) and his mother was Sueandà (Candà). 
He was called Piyadassi because he showed many pleasing miracles. 
For nine thousand years he lived as a layman in three palaces: Sunimala, 
Vimala and Giriguha (Giribraha). His wife was Vimalà and his son 
Kaficanavela (Kafieana). He left home in a chariot and practised 
austerities for six months. He was given milk-rice by Vasabha’s daughter 
and grass for his seat by the Ajivaka Sujata. His bodhi was a Kakudha 
tree. Among his converts were the deva-king Sudassana and the elephant 
Donamukha. A monk named Sona conspired with Prince Mahapaduma 
to kill the Buddha, Donamukha being the elephant they used in their 
unsuccessful plot. cp. Nalagiri. 

Piyadassi’s chief disciples were Palita and Sabbadassi among monks 
and Sujata and Dhammadinnà among nuns, his constant attendant being 
Sobhita. Sannaka and Dhammika were his chief lay patrons among men, 
and Visakha and Dhammadinnà among women. He lived for ninety 
thousand years and died at Assattharama, his thüpa being three leagues 
in height. The Bodhisatta of that time was a brahmin named Kassapa, 
and he built a monastery for the Buddha at a cost of one hundred thousand 


crores.! 
1 Bu. xiv. 1 ff.; BuA. 172 ff.; J. i. 38 f., etc. 


2. Piyadassi.—4A Pacceka Buddha. 
| ! M. iii. 69; Ap. i. 106. 


3. Piyadassi Thera,—An arahant. He was present with sixty thousand 
others, from Jetaràma, at the foundation ceremony of the Maha Thüpa.! 
He stood on the north-east side at the ceremony, and at the close of it 
he preached to Dutthagamani.” 


1 Dpv. xix. 15; Mhv. xxix. 32. 2 Ibid., 65; MT. 531. 


4. Piyadassi.—A setthi of Sudassananigama, whose daughter gave 
milk-rice to Sikhi Buddha. —— 
1 BuA. 201. 


5. Piyadassi.—A Thera of Ceylon, incumbent of the Devaraja-vihara, 
He was a pupil of the grammarian Moggallana and wrote the Pali 


grammar, Padasádhana.! 
* 1 P.L.C. 205. 


6. Piyadassi.—A name for Dhammāsoka (q.v.) 
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Piyapala.—A teacher of the Abhidhamma.! 
1 Dh$A., p. 32. 


Piyà.—The eldest of the five daughters of the third Okkaka, her mother 
being Hatthà. She developed a skin disease, and her brothers, not wishing 
to be near her, took her into the forest and left her near a pond. There 
she met Rama, king of Benares, who, afflicted with a similar disease, was 
living in exile in the forest. After hearing Piya’s story, he married her, 
and they had thirty-two children, who became the ancestors of the 


Koliyans.' 
1 SNA. i. 352 f., 355 £.; DA. i. 258; MT. 131. 


Piyalapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a hunter who, seeing the Buddha Vipassi, threw a piydala-flower on the - 
path whereon he had trodden.! 
1 Ap. i. 220. 


Piyalaphaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
was a hunter, and seeing the Buddha Narada, he offered him a piyála- 
fruit' He is probably identical with Pindola-Bharadvaja.” See also 


Phaladayaka. 
1 Ap. i. 440 f. 2 ThagA. i. 245. 


Piyali.—Fifteen kappas ago there were three kings of this name, 
previous births of Devasabha Thera.* 


1 ThagA. i. 188; but see Ap. i. 170, where they are called Malabhi. 


Pilakkhaguha.—A cave near Kosambi. The Paribbajaka Sandaka 
is said to have stayed there. Near by was the Devakatasobbha.! The 
cave was so called because a pilakkha-tree grew in front of it.” 


1M. i. 513. ? MA. ii. 687. 


Pilakkhaphaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. Eighteen kappas ago he 
met the Buddha Atthadassi and gave him a pilakkha-fruit.! His Apadàna 
verses are, in the Theragatha Commentary, attributed both to Dhamma- 
pala” and to Passika. There may have been two of the same name. 


1 Ap. i. 296, repeated at Ap. ii. 410. 2 ThagA. i. 320. 3 Ibid., 355. 


Pilavasu.—A fortress erected by Parakkamabahu I.' 
1 Cv. Ixx. 93, 97. 
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Pilavitthi.—A locality in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon, where there 
was a fortress.! It is perhaps identical with Pillavitthi, 


1 Cy. Ixix. 8; lxx. 71. 


Pilimvatthu.— A village near Badalatthalagàma.! 


1 Cv, lxv. 5. 


Piliechakoli.—A locality in Ceylon.’ 
1 SA. ii. 169. 


Pilinda, Pilindi.—The personal name of Pilinda-Vaccha (4.v.). 
Pilindagàma,—Another name for Árámikagàma (q.v.). 


Pilinda-Vaecha, Pilindi-Vaccha, Pilindiya-Vaccha.—He was a brahmin 
of Savatthi, born before the Buddha’s Enlightenment. Pilinda was his 
personal name, Vaccha being that of his family. He became a recluse 
and learnt the Cula-Gandhàra-vijja, but, when the Buddha appeared, 
the charm refused to work. Having heard that the Maha-Gandhara 
prevented the working of the Cüla-Gandhàra and having concluded that 
the Buddha knew the former, he entered the Order at the Buddha's 
suggestion, in order to acquire it. The Buddha gave him exercises in 
meditation, and he became an arahant. 

Certain devas who had been born in the deva-world as a result of Pilin- 
da's guidance in a former birth, out of gratitude, waited on him morning 
and evening. He thus became famous as being dear to the devas, and 
was declared by the Buddha to be chief among such monks. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, he was a rich householder of 
Hamsavati and wished to become a monk beloved of the devas. In the 
time of Sumedha Buddha he was born in the world of men and paid great 
honour to the Buddha’s thüpa. In a later existence he was a cakka- 
vatti, named Varuna, and established his subjects in righteousness, so 
that after death they were born in heaven.’ 

Pilinda had a habit of addressing everyone as Vasala (outcaste). 
When this was reported to the Buddha he explained that this was 
because Pilinda had, for one hundred lives, been born among Vasalavadi 
brahmins. One day, on entering Rajagaha, Pilinda met a man carrying 
a bowl of pépphali (long pepper) '' What's in thy bowl, Vasala ?" 
he asked, and the man, in anger, said, * The dung of mice." “ So be it," 


1 A. i. 24. 2 ThagA. i. 51 f. 3 Ud. iii. 6; DhA. iv. 181 f. 
II. 14 
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said Pilinda, and the pepper turned into dung. The man was horrified, 
and, seeking Pilinda, persuaded him to right the matter.* 

The Vinaya Pitaka! mentions that on several different occasions 
Pilinda suffered from various ailments and the Buddha had to give 
permission for the provision of suitable remedies. Once Bimbisàra 
found Pilinda clearing a cave in order to provide a cell for himself. The 
king promised to build a monastery for him if he could obtain the 
Buddha's sanction. The permission was obtained and was reported to 
the king, but he forgot the matter until one hundred days later. On 
remembering, he made ample amends, gave Pilinda five hundred 
attendants to look after the monastery, and granted for their mainten- 
ance a village, which came to be called Aramikagama or Pilindagàma. 
One day, while in the village for alms, Pilinda went into a house where 
a girl was weeping because the day was a feast-day and she had no 
ornament to wear, her parents being too poor to afford any.  Pilinda 
gave her a roll of grass to put round her head and it turned instantly 
into solid gold. The king's officers, hearing of this wreath, suspected 
the family of theft and cast them into prison. The next day Pilinda, 
discovering what had happened, visited the king and convinced him of 
his ?ddhi-powers by turning the whole palace into gold. The family was 
released, and the king and his courtiers gave to Pilinda large quantities 
of the five medicaments, all of which Pilinda distributed among those 
who wished for them.? 

Another story is related’ of Pilinda’s iddhi-powers. Once a family of 
Benares, which was wont to minister to Pilinda, was attacked by robbers 
and two girls were kidnapped.  Pilinda, by his iddhi-power caused them 
to be brought back, and the monks complained of this to the Buddha, 
but the Buddha held that no wrong had been done. The Apadàna' 
has two sets of verses ascribed to Pilinda, the second very much longer 
than the first, thus supporting the view mentioned earlier (see note ?), 
that there were two Theras named Pilindavaccha. In any event, there 
has evidently been a confusion of legends, and it is no longer possible to 
separate them. It is the first set of Apadàna verses which is quoted in 
the Theragathà Commentary.’ In the second set we are told that in 


4 AA. i. 154 f. 

5 Vin. i. 204 f.; some hold (e.g., Brethren 
14, n. 4) that the Thera of Rajagaha, 
mentioned in the following stories, was 
distinct from the Thera of Savatthi. 
See below. 

$ Vin. i. 206 ff.; iii. 248 ff. This was 


the occasion for the forming of the rule - 
that all medicaments required by a ° 


monk should be used within seven days. 
It was in reference to this that the 
Gandhara Jataka (J. iii. 363 ff.) was 
preached. The incident of the palace 
being turned into gold is referred to at 


. Kvu. 608. 


? Vin. iii. 67. 
8 i. 59 f.; 302-16. 
9 Loc. cit. 
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the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Pilinda was a very wealthy dovartka. 
He took many precious gifts to Ananda, Padumuttara’s father, and won 
from him a boon. He asked, as his boon, that he should be allowed to 
entertain the Buddha. The king refused to grant this, but the dovarika 
appealed to the judges and they gave the verdict in his favour. There- 
upon he held a great almsgiving of unparalleled splendour for seven 
days and gave away all manner of gifts. As a result he was born one 
thousand times as king of the devas and one thousand times also as king 
of men. In his last birth he suffered from neither heat nor cold, dust 
did not adhere to his body, and the rain did not wet him. 


Piliya.—A setthi of Benares, a previous birth of Devadatta. For his 


story see Asampadàna Jàtaka.!' 
1 J. i. 466 ff. 


Piliyakkha.—A king of Benares, a former birth of Ananda. For his 
story see the Sima Jataka.' 
1 J. vi. 71 ff.; also Mil. 198; Mtu. ii. 212, 216, 226. 


1. Pilotika.—A Paribbajaka. Jànussoni once met him returning from 
Jetavana, where he had gone early to wait on the Buddha.  Pilotika, 
on being questioned, spoke very highly of the Buddha. It is this 
conversatiou which, on its being repeated by Jànussoni to the Buddha, 
led to the preaching of the Cullahatthipadopama Sutta.' Janussoni 
addresses Pilotika as Vaeehayana, which, according to the Commentary,” 
was the name of his clan. From the same source we gather that the 
Paribbajaka's own name was Pilotikà; he was young, of a golden colour, 
and loved ministering to the Buddha and the Buddha's eminent disciples. 
He is spoken of, together with Sabhiya,! as a wise Paribbajaka.  Pilotika 
is identified with Devinda of the Maha-Ummagga Jáàtaka.* © 


1 M. i. 175 ff. 3 SA. ii. 188. 
? MA. i. 393. 4 J. vi. 478. 


2. Pilotika Thera.—Ananda once saw a poor youth going along in 
a ragged garment, a potsherd in his hand. Ananda took him to the 
monastery and ordained him. The youth hung his garment and the 
potsherd on the branch of a tree and practised meditation. After a time 
he became fat and discontented and wished to return to the lay life. 
But on noticing his rag and his potsherd, he realized his folly and, 
admonishing himself, returned to his meditation. Three times the 
same thing happened, but in the end he became an arahant. He used to 
speak of the rag as his “ teacher." 

1 DhA. iii. 84 f. 
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Pilotikakamma.—4A chapter in the Apadana’ which mentions various 
incidents in the lives of the Bodhisatta, as a result of which the Buddha, 
in his last life, had to suffer physical ailments and calumny. See Pubba- 


kammapiloti. 
1 Ap. i. 299 f.; repeated in UdA. 263 f. 


Pillavitthi.—A village near the Kalavapi, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.! It is very probably identical with 
Pilavitthi." 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 163, 170. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 335, n. 4. 


Pilayamara.—A Damila usurper, the senàpati of Panayamara, whom 
he slew. He, in his turn, was slain by his own senapati Dathika. Pila- 
yamara reigned for seven years (between 44-29 B.c.).’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 58; Dpv. xix. 15; xx. 16. 


Pihita Sutta.—The world is shut in by death.! 
1S. i. 40. 


Pitha Jataka (No. 337).—The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic in the 
Himalaya. One day, having gone to Benares for salt and vinegar, he 
entered the city for alms and went to the house of a merchant with 
a reputation for piety. But the merchant was away at the court, and 
as the ascetic saw no one in the house, he turned and went away. On 
the way he was met by the merchant, who apologised for his absence 
and invited him to return to his house. 

The story was told to a monk, who, on joining the Order, inquired who 
looked after the monks. On being told that Anathapindika and Visakha 
did so, he went to their houses very early the next day. It was so early 
that no one attended to him. When he returned later it was too late 
and the food had all gone. Thereupon he started abusing the two 


families.! 
1 J. iii. 118 ff. 


Pitha Vagga.— The first chapter of the Vimanavatthu. 


Pithiya.—A Damila usurper who ruled at Anuradhapura for seven 
months, in the time of Dhatusena.? 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 34. 


Pitavimanavatthu.—-The story of a woman of Ráàjagaha. When 
Ajatasattu erected a thiipa over the Buddha’s relics at Rajagaha, she 
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started early one morning with four kosdtaki-flowers to offer at the thüpa. 
On the way there she was gored to death by a cow, and was reborn in 
Távatimsa, wearing yellow garments. There Moggallana met her and 


learned her story.’ 
1 Vv. iv. 9; VvA. 200 f. 


Piti Sutta.—Sàáriputta tells Ananda how, by the fading away of zest 
(piti), he had dwelt in the third jhana.* 
1 S. iii. 236. 


Pitimalla, Pitimallaka, Pitamallaka.—A thera. Having won the flags 
of three countries, he went on a visit to Ceylon and was honoured by the 
king. While passing the door of the Kifijakasanasálà, he heard a monk 
reciting the * Na-tumhaka " Vagga, and, touched thereby, he went to the 
Mahavihara and joined the Order. Having learnt the two Matika, he 
went with thirty others to Gavaravaliya-ahgana, and there practised 
meditation while walking up and down. When his legs ached he 
walked about on his knees. One day & hunter, mistaking him for an 
animal, shot at him. The dart pierced him, but he filled the wound with 
herbs, lay down on a slab of rock, developed insight and attained arahant- 
ship. To the monks who gathered round him he expressed his great joy 
at having succeeded in his quest, and they said that had the Buddha been 
alive he would have stroked his head.* His story is given? as an example 
of a monk striving amid great discomfort. 

1 MA. i. 190. 2 E.g., AA. i. 29; SA. ii. 216. 


PilapitthiA monastery in Ceylon, built by king Kanitthatissa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 15. 


Pukkáma.—4A city in Burma (Arimaddana).' 


1 Cy. Ixvii. 74. 


1. Pukkusa.—A counsellor of Maddava, king of Benares. For details 
see the Dasannaka Jataka. Pukkusa is identified with Sáriputta.' 


1 J. iii. 341. 


2. Pukkusa.—One of the four ministers of Vedeha, king of Mithila, 
He joined with his three companions in a conspiracy against Mahosadha, 
stealing a golden necklace from the king’s palace in order to try and 
implicate Mahosadha. The details are given in the Mahàummagga 
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Játaka. On Pukkusa's thigh was a leprous spot, which he hid from the 
king because the king loved to lay his head on Pukkusa's lap. Only 
his younger brother knew of this secret; but it was discovered later by 
Mahosadha, and Pukkusa was sent to prison. Pukkusa is identified 
with Potthapada.’ 


1 J. vi. 330 ff. 2 [bid., 478. 


3. Pukkusa.—A Mallarajaputta. He was a disciple of Alara Kalama, 
and one day, while on his way from Kusinara to Pava, he saw the Buddha 
seated under a tree by the roadside and stayed to talk to him. He 
mentioned that once five hundred carts had passed by where Alara sat, 
and yet so deep was he in meditation that he had failed to notice them. 
The Buddha told him how, when he himself was in Atuma in the 
Bhusagara, there was a great thunderstorm which killed two peasants 
and four oxen, but that he had heard and seen nothing, so deep was his 
concentration. Pukkusa was greatly impressed by this statement, and, 
having declared himself a follower of the Buddha, he gave to the Buddha 
two robes of cloth of gold, one of which, at the Buddha's suggestion, he 
handed to Ananda. When Pukkusa had left, Ananda draped one robe 
over the Buddha, and was greatly astonished at its pale appearance in 
comparison with the deep gold of the Buddha’s body.* 

Buddhaghosa says’ that Pukkusa was a merchant, and was the owner 
of the five hundred carts which had crossed the Kakkuttha (qg.v.) shortly 
before the incident above mentioned. 


! D. ii. 130 ff. ? DA. ii. 569. 


4. Pukkusa.—The name of a caste, classified among the despised 
castes.. The Commentary explains" them as “those who sweep up 
flowers which are offered at shrines and are not removed by the devotees 
who have given them." The word Pukkusa was evidently not despised 
as a personal name because, in the case of Pukkusa (3), for instance, the 
person bearing the name was a khattiya. 


1 E.g., A. ii. 85; M. ii. 152. 2 E.g., AA. ii. 523. 


Pukkusàáti.—A young monk whom the Buddha met at the house of 
Bhaggava, the potter, in Rajagaha. Pukkusàti was already occupying 
the guest-room of the house, and the Buddha asked to be allowed to share 
it, to which Pukkusàti readily agreed. They sat together for some time 
in silence, and then the Buddha preached the Dhatuvibhanga Sutta. 
Pukkusáti recognised the Buddha at the end of the sermon and begged 
his forgiveness for not having paid him due honour; he then begged to 
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have the upasampadà conferred on him. The Buddha consented and 
sent him to procure a begging bowl and a robe. On the way Pukkusati 
was gored to death by a mad cow. When this was reported to the 
Buddha, he said that Pukkus&ti was an Anāgāmin and had been born in 
the realms above, never more to return. 

In his comments on the Dhatuvibhanga Sutta, Buddhaghosa? gives 
a long account of Pukkusati. He had been the king of Takkasilà, con- 
temporary of Bimbisara and of about the same age. A friendly alliance 
was established between the two kings through the medium of merchants 
who travelled between the two countries for purposes of trade. In the 
course of time, although the two kings had never seen each other, there 
grew up between them a deep bond of affection. Pukkusati once sent to 
Bimbisàra, as a gift, eight priceless garments in lacquered caskets. This 
gift was accepted at a special meeting of the whole court, and Bimbisara 
having nothing of a material nature which he considered precious 
enough to send to Pukkusáti, conceived the idea of acquainting Pukku- 
siti with the appearance in the world of the Three Jewels (ratanāni)— 
the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. He had inscribed on a 
golden plate, four cubits long and a span in breadth, descriptions of these 
Three Jewels and of various tenets of the Buddha’s teachings, such as 
the sat?patthanà, the Noble Eightfold Path, and the Thirty-seven factors 
of Enlightenment. This plate was placed in the innermost of several 
caskets of various precious substances, and was taken in procession on the 
back of the state elephant up to the frontier of Bimbisara's kingdom. 
Similar honours were paid to it by the chiefs of other territories, through 
which lay the route to Takkasila. When Pukkusati, in the solitude of 
his chamber, read the inscription on the plate, he was filled with boundless 
joy and decided to renounce the world. He cut off his hair, donned the 
yellow robes of a monk, and left the palace alone amid the lamentations 
of his subjects. He travelled the one hundred and ninety-two leagues 
to Savatthi, passing the gates of Jetavana ; but having understood from 
Bimbisára's letter that the Buddha was at Rajagaha, he omitted to 
enquire for him at Jetavana, and travelled on forty-five leagues more to 
Rajagaha, only to find that the Buddha was all the time in Savatthi. 
As it was then evening, he took lodging in Bhaggava’s house. The 
Buddha, with his divine eye, saw what was in store for Pukkusati, and 
travelling on foot from Savatthi, reached Bhaggava’s house at sundown, 
and, waiting his opportunity, engaged Pukkusati in talk and preached 
to him the Dhatuvibhanga Sutta, as related above. After his untimely 

1 M. iii. 237-47. In this context Pukku- | — ? MA. ii. 979 ff. Cp. the story of Tissa, 
siti is spoken of as a kulaputta (iii. 238); | king of Roruva (ThagA. i. 199 f.). 
see also J. iv. 180 and DhA. ii. 35. | 
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death,’ Pukkusati was born in the Avihà world, where, together with six 
others, he became an arahant at the moment of his birth.* 

Pukkhusáti was one of seven monks who, in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha, decided to abstain from eating until they should attain arahant- 
ship. They lived on the top of a mountain. The senior monk attained 
arahantship, the second became an anàágàmin, but the remaining five 
died of starvation and were reborn in Tusita. In this age they became, 
respectively, Pukkusati, Kumaàra-Kassapa, Daruciriya, Dabba-Malla- 
putta and Sabhiya.? 

3 The cow that killed Pukkusati is said | — * See S. i. 35, 60, for the names of the 
to have been a yakkhini who was a cow | others. | 
in one hundred births. In her last birth | 5 Ap. ii. 473; DhA. ii. 212; UdA. 81; 
as a cow, she killed, in addition to Pukku- | but see MA. i. 335, where only three are 
siti, Bahiya Daruciriya, Tambadathika, mentioned (Pukkusati, Daruciriya, and 
and Suppabuddha the leper (DhA. ii. 35). ^ Kassapa). 


Puggala Vagga.—Several sections of the Anguttara Nikàya are 
called by this name: the sixth of the Duka Nipata (A. i. 76-80), the 
third of the Tika (A. i. 118-31), the fourteenth of the Catukka (ii. 133-39), 
the sixteenth of the Dasaka (v. 247-49), and the twentieth of the Dasaka 
(v. 281-2). 


1. Puggala Sutta.—Seven kinds of persons who are worthy of gifts 


and homage.' 
1 A. iv. 10 f. 


2. Puggala Sutta.—Nine kinds of persons who exist in the world: those 
who have attained the Four Fruits of the Path, those who are on the way 


thereto, and putthijjanas.! 
| 1 A. iv. 372. 


3. Puggala Sutta.—Preached at Savatthi, to Pasenadi, on the four kinds 
of persons: those that are joined to darkness and fare to light, those 
that are Joined to darkness and fare to darkness, those that are Joined 
to light and fare to darkness, those that are joined to light and fare to 
light.’ 

1S. i. 93 ff.; cp. D. iii. 233; A. ii. 85; Pugg. iv. 19. 


4. Puggala Sutta.—Incalculable is the beginning of samsüra. The 
bones of a single person faring on for an son, if collected, would be a 


pile as great as Vepulla.’ 
1 S. ii. 185. 
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Puggalapafifiatti.—The fourth (in the present order) of the seven 
books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It is, however, generally considered 
to be the earliest of the Abhidhamma books. Its subject matter is the 
puggala (person). The author first gives a table of contents of the whole 
work, and then follows the method of the Anguttara Nikàya, grouping 
human types first under one term, then under two, and so on up to ten. 
Several of the sections are found, almost complete, in the corresponding 
sections of the Anguttara. Others are found in the Sangiti Sutta. 


1 For details see Morris’ edition in the P.T.S. series (Introd. x-xi). 


Puggalappasada Sutta.—On the five disadvantages of devotion to a 
person.' 
1 A. iii. 270. 


Punkonda.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara; he fought against 
Malavacakkavatti and captured Semponmari. Later, he surrendered 
to Lahkapura and received much honour; but he then deserted Lanka- 
pura, who had his palace burnt down. The last we hear of him is of his 
alliance with Nigaladha.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 139, 240, 273, 277, 278, 280, 299, 301; lxxvii. 57, 92. 


Punkhagàma.—A village in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon, where Mana- 
bharana lived under the name of Virabahu’ and where Parakkamabahu I. 
was born. Parakkamabahu subsequently erected there the Sütighara- 
eetiya, one hundred and eighty feet high, on the site of the house in which 
he was born.? 


1 Cv, lxi. 26. ? [bid., lxxii. 18. 3 Ibid., lxxix. 61. 


Pueimanda Jàtaka (No. 311).—Once the Bodhisatta was the sprite of 
a nimba tree in a cemetery, and one day, when a robber with stolen goods 
came in front of the tree, he drove him off, lest he should be discovered 
and impaled on a stake from the tree. When the king's officials came to 
find the robber, he had disappeared, and they went away. Nearby was 
à bodhi-tree whose sprite was Sariputta. 

The story was related to Moggallàna, who saw a man lurking near his 
cell, and, feeling suspicious, drove him away. Later, his suspicions were 
confirmed by the arrival of the king's men." 


1 J. iii. 33 ff. 


Pucimanda Vagga.—The second section of the Catukka Nipata of the 
Jatakatthakatha. 
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Pucchārāma.—A monastery, rebuilt by Udaya I. 


1 Cv. xlix. 28. It is probably identical with the Pubbáráma (q.v.); Cv. Trs. i. 130 
n. 2, and 144, n. 4. 


Puiifia-cetiya.— A cetiya attached to the monastery where Ariya- 
vamsa wrote the Manisaramafijüsà.' 


1 Bode, op. cit., 42. 


Pufifialakkhané.— Wife of Anathapindika.’ v.l. Punnalakkhana. 
1 J. ii. 410, 415; iii. 435. 


Pufifiavaddhana.—Son of Dhammadassi Buddha.’ See also Punna- 


vaddhana. 
1 Bu. xvi. 14. 


1. Puüüiábhisanda Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Catukka Nipata 


of the Anguttara Nikaya.! 
1 A. ii. 54-65. 
2. Puüifiabhisanda Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Sotapatti 


Samyutta.’ 
1 S. v. 301 f. 


Puta Sutta.—Talaputa visits the Buddha and asks him if there be any 
truth in the tradition that stage-actors are born, after death, among the 
Pahāsadevā. The Buddha refuses at first to answer the question, but, 
on being pressed, he says that the truth is that actors are born in the 
Pahàsa-niraya. Talaputa thereupon starts to weep to think that he 
should have been so long deceived. He enters the Order and, in due 


course, becomes an arahant.! 
1 S. iv. 306 f. 


Putadüsaka Jataka (No. 280).— The Bodhisatta was once a house- 
holder, and one day, on going to the park, he saw the gardener picking 
large leaves and throwing them on the ground for pottles, and the chief 
monkey who lived in the park destroying them as they fell. The monkey, 
on being questioned, said it was his nature to destroy these things; there- 
upon the Bodhisatta drove him away. 

The story was related in reference to the young son of a gardener 
of Sávatthi, The owner of the garden invited the monks to his park, and 
there they saw the gardener picking leaves for pottles and his son 
tearing them up. The monkey is identified with the boy.’ 

! J. ii. 390 ff. 
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Putabhatta Jātaka (No. 223).—Brahmadatta, king of Benares, had 
a son whom he feared, so he sent the son away with his wife, and these 
two lived in a village in Kāsi. When the king died they returned to 
Benares, and on the way someone gave the prince a bowl of food asking 
him to share it with his wife; but he ate it all, and even when he became 
king and she his queen, he showed her very little honour. The Bodhi- 
satta, who was the king’s counsellor, perceiving this, asked the queen 
to speak to the king about his neglect of her. The king confessed his 
fault, and thereafter showed the queen great honour. 

The story was related to a landowner of Savatthi who once went with 
his wife into the country to collect a debt. On the way back, when 
they were famishing, someone gave a meal to be shared by them. But 
the man, deceiving his wife, sent her on ahead and ate the food himself. 
The wife, on visiting the Buddha, spoke to him of this. The two couples 
were identical.’ 

1 J. ii. 202 ff. Cp. Godha Jataka. 


Putabhattasilà, Putabhattasela.—A mountain in Ceylon where Parakka- 
mabahu I. built à monastery for the Arafifiavasi fraternity." This was 
the residence of several well-known scholars, such as Dhammakitti.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxxiv. 24. 2 P.L.C. s.v. 


1. Pundarika.—One of the state elephants of Pasenadi. 
1 DhA. ii. 1. 


2. Pundarika.—A Niraya; it is a period of suffering in Avici, equal 
to twenty Uppalakà.' 
1 S. i. 152; SN., p. 126; SNA. ii. 476. 


3. Pundarika.—One of the four treasure-troves left behind by the 
Buddha when he renounced the world.’ 


1 DA. i. 284. 


Pundarika Sutta.—A monk, staying in a forest tract in Kosala, once 
entered a lotus-pool and inhaled the scent of a lotus. The deva of the 
forest, desirous of his welfare, called him ''scent-thief " and engaged 
him in conversation, whereby he was greatly agitated.’ 


1 S. i. 204 f. 


Pundarika.—A class of nymphs who provided music for Sakka, or, 
perhaps, the name of some musical instruments.’ 


1 See VvA. 93, 96, 211; and 372 f. 
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1. Punna, Punnaka Thera.—He was born in the family of a householder 
of Supparaka in the Sunaparanta country. When he was grown up, he 
went with a great caravan of merchandise to Savatthi where, having heard 
the Buddha preach, he left the world and joined the Order. He won 
favour by attention to his duties. One day he asked the Buddha for a 
short lesson so that, having learnt it, he might go back to dwell in Sunà- 
paranta. The Buddha preached to him the Punnovada Sutta (q.v.). So 
Punna departed, and, in Sunàparanta, he became an arahant. There he 
won over many disciples, both male and female, and having built for the 
Buddha a cell out of red sandalwood (Candanasala), he sent him a flower 
by way of invitation. The Buddha came with five hundred arahants, 
spent a night in the cell, and went away before dawn. 

Ninety-one kappas ago, when there was no Buddha alive, Punna was 
a learned brahmin, and later became a hermit in Himava. Near his abode 
a Pacceka Buddha died, and at the moment of his death there appeared 
a great radiance. The ascetic cremated the body and sprinkled scented 
water on the pyre to extinguish the flames. A deva, witnessing the event, 
prophesied his future greatness. His name throughout his many lives 
was Punna or Punnaka.! 

In Sunàparanta he first lived at Ambahatthapabbata, but, on being 
recognised by his brother, he went to Samuddagiri-vihara, where was a 
magnetised walk which none could use. The waves of the sea breaking 
made great noise, and, in order to help him to concentration, Punna 
caused the sea to be quiet. From there he went to Matulagiri, where the 
incessant cries of birds disturbed him; he finally went to Makulakagama. 
While he was there, his brother Cüla-Punna, with five hundred others, 
sailed in a trading ship, and, before embarking, he visited Punna, took the 
precepts from him, and asked for his protection during the voyage. 
The ship reached an island where red sandalwood grew; with this the 
merchants filled the ship, and the spirits of the island, angered by this, 
raised a great storm and appeared before the sailors in fearful forms. 
Each merchant thought of his guardian deity and Cila-Punna of his 
brother. Punna, sensing his brother's need, travelled through the air 
to the ship, and, at sight of him, the spirits disappeared. In gratitude for 
their deliverance, the merchants gave to the Elder a share of their 
sandalwood. It was with this material that the Candanasala, above 
referred to, was built. 

Kundadhana was the first among the arahants to be chosen to accom- 
pany the Buddha to Sunàparanta. Sakka provided five hundred 
palanquins for the journey, one of which was empty. This was subse- 
quently taken by the ascetic Saeeabandha, whom the Buddha converted 

1 Thag. vs. 70; ThagA. i. 156 ff.; Ap. ii. 341. 
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and ordained on the way. On his return journey, the Buddha stopped 
at the river Nammadà, and was entertained there by the Nàga-king." 
2 MA ii. 1014 ff.; SA. iii. 14 ff.; KhA. 149. 


2. Punna, Punnaka.—A setthi of Rajagaha,’ father of Uttarà-Nanda- 
mātā. He had been a poor man and had worked for the setthi Sumana. 
One feast day, though his master offered him a holiday, he went to work 
in the field, because he was too poor to be able to enjoy himself. While 
he was in the field Sariputta came to him, and Punna gave him a toothstick 
and water. Punna’s wife, coming with her husband's food, met Sariputta 
as he was coming away, and offered him the food she carried. She cooked 
fresh rice and took it to her husband, who was overjoyed to hear of her 
gift to Sariputta. After the meal, he rested his head for a while on his 
wife's lap, and, on awaking, he found that the field he had ploughed had 
turned into gold. He reported the matter to the king, who sent carts to 
fetch the gold; but as soon as his men touched it, saying that it was for 
the king, it turned again into earth. The gold was, therefore, gathered 
in Punna's name, and the king conferred on him the rank of Bahudhana- 
setthi. He built a new house, and, at the feast of inauguration, held a 
great almsgiving to the Buddha and the monks. When the Buddha 
thanked him, he and his wife and his daughter Uttara (q.v.) became 
sotapannas.” 

It is this Punna, described as bhataka, that is mentioned in the Milinda- 
pañha among the seven people whose acts of devotion brought reward 
in this very life. 

1 DhA. i. 385; iii. 104. , mentary (i. 240 ff.) the man's name is 

* MA. ii. 812; DhA. iii. 302 ff.; also i given as Punnasiha, of which Punna is the 
VvA. 62 ff., where Punnaka's wife is shortened form. 
called Uttara. In the Anguttara Com- 3 pp. 115, 291; see also MA. ii. 812. 


3. Punna.—Slave of Mendaka (q.v.). He was one of the five persons 
of Great Merit (Pafiea-Mahàpufifia)| When he ploughed the field 
with a single plough he made fourteen furrows, seven on each side.” 

1 AA. i. 219; DhA. i. 385. ? Vsm. 383. 


4. Punna.—A servitor (dabbigahaka) who held the oblation-ladles 
for the seven sages, mentioned in the Assalayana Sutta’; they were 
rebuked by Asita Devala for their pretensions regarding the superiority 
of brahmins. 

1 M. ii. 157; MA. ii. 785. 


5. Punna-Koliyaputta.—A naked ascetic (Acela) who visited the 
Buddha at Haliddavasana, together with Seniya Kukkuravatika. Punna 
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questioned the Buddha regarding the practices of Seniya, while Seniya 
did likewise regarding those of Punna. The discussion is recorded in 
the Kukkuravatika Sutta (q.v.). At the end of the discussion, Punna 
declared himself a follower of the Buddha. He is called Govatika (one 
who behaved like a cow). Buddhaghosa says? that, in order to support 
his bovine character, he wore horns and a tail and browsed on the grass 
in the company of cattle. 


1 M. i. 387 ff. ? MA. ii. 624. 


6. Punna-Mantaniputta Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family 
of Donavatthu near Kapilavatthu. His mother was Mantani, sister of 
Anfakondafifia. While the Buddha was at Rajagaha, whither he had 
gone after preaching the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, Afifakondafifia 
went to Kapilavatthu and ordained Punna. Kondafifia then returned 
to Rajagaha, whence, having taken leave of the Buddha, he retired to 
live on the banks of the Chaddantadaha. But Punna remained in Kapila- 
vatthu, intent on his practices, and soon after became an arahant. He 
gathered round him five hundred clansmen who all became monks, and 
he taught them the ten bases of discourse (dasa kathavatthünti), which 
he himself had learnt, and they became arahants. When they wished 
to visit the Buddha, Punna sent them on in advance to Ràjagaha, asking 
them to pay homage to the Buddha in his name. Later, when the Buddha 
came from Rajagaha to Savatthi, Punna visited him and was taught the 
Dhamma in the Buddha's own Gandhakuti. Sáriputta, hearing of the 
fame of Punna, wished to meet him, and went to Andhavana, where Punna 
was spending his siesta. Sàriputta questioned him on the seven acts 
of purity, and Pugna answered him. The two monks found great joy 
in each other's words. Later, the Buddha declared Punna to be pre- 
eminent among those who preached the Dhamma.” 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Punna was born in a rich brahmin 
family of Hamsavati, before the birth of the Buddha. When grown up, 
he one day visited the Buddha, and as he sat on the edge of a large crowd, 
hearing him preach, the Buddha declared one of his monks pre-eminent 
among preachers, and Punna, wishing for a like honour under a future 
Buddha, paid great homage to Padumuttara.? 

In the Anguttara Commentary,* however, we are told that in the time 
of Padumuttara Buddha, Punna was named Gotama and was expert in 
the Vedas. But he found no solace in the teaching of the Vedas and 


1 The interview with Sariputta is given 2 A. i. 23; S. ii. 156. 
in the Rathavinita Sutta (M. i. 146 ff.). 3 ThagA. i. 37 ff. 
Buddhaghosa says (MA. i. 362) that the 1 AA. i. 113 ff. 


two Elders had many things in common. 
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became an ascetic with a following of eighteen thousand Jatilas, all of 
whom, under his guidance, developed great iddhi-powers. Punna was 
already old when Padumuttara attained Enlightenment. One day the 
Buddha visited Gotama's hermitage, and Gotama and his disciples 
entertained him to a meal. Afterwards the Buddha wished his chief 
disciple Mahadeva to come to the hermitage with one hundred thousand 
monks; this he did, and the ascetics provided flowers for their seats. 
For seven days the Buddha and his monks remained in trance on their 
seats, at the end of which period the Buddha asked the most pre-eminent 
preacher to render thanks. At the conclusion of the sermon, all except 
Gotama became arahants. Gotama wished to gain pre-eminence in 
preaching under a future Buddha, and Padumuttara proclaimed that his 
wish would find fulfilment. The Apadàna? contains yet another version, 
according to which Punna's name in the time of Padumuttara was 
Sunanda. 

Besides the Rathavinita Sutta mentioned above (n. 1), which bears 
testimony to Punna’s skill as a preacher, another Sutta, of the Samyutta 
Nikaya,® represents Ananda as saying to the assembled monks that 
Punna was of great help to himself and others when they were yet novices; 
Punna had preached to them on causation, and they were able to under- 
stand the Doctrine because of his skilful exposition. 

It is, perhaps, this Punna who is identified with the gate-keeper (dová- 
rika) of the Kurudhamma Jataka’ and with one of the seven brothers of 
the Bhisa Jàtaka. The Mahàávastu* contains twenty verses attributed 
to Pürna Maitrayàniputra. 


5 Ap. i. 38, quoted at ThagA. i. 362. ? J. ii. 381. 
6 S. iii. 105 f.; according to ThagA. ii. 8 J. iv. 314. 
124, Ananda became a sotàpanna after ? jii. 382. 


hearing à sermon by Punna. 
7. Punna.—See also s.v. Punnaka. 
Punna Sutta.—Another name for the Punnovada Sutta (q.v.). 


1, Punnaka.—One of the stallions of Ekaràja.! 
1 J. vi. 135. 


2. Punnaka.—One of the sixteen disciples of Bavari, who visited the 
Buddha. His conversation with the Buddha is given in the Punnaka- 
manavapuccha.” At the end of the interview Punnaka and his one 
thousand followers became arahants.? | 


1 SN. vs. 1006. 2 [bid., 1043-48. 3 SNA. ii. 590. 
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3. Punnaka.—A yakkha chief, nephew of Vessavana.* The story of 
how he won the Nàga maiden Irandati is related in the Vidhurapandita 
Jataka (g.v.). In his previous birth he had been a young man named 
Kaccayana in the Anga country. He is also referred to as Punnaka- 
ràjà? He is evidently identical with the yakkha-chieftain mentioned 
in the Atanatiya Sutta among those to be invoked by followers of the 
Buddha in times of tribulation. The gem used by Punnaka as a stake 
in his gambling with Koravya was such that all things in the world could 
beseeninit. The shout of victory uttered by Punnaka when he defeated 
Koravya was one of the four shouts heard throughout Jambudipa.? 


1 J. vi. 255. | 3 J. iv. 182. * D. iii. 204. 
? [bid., 273 f.; he is also called Katiyana | 5 MT. 552. 
(Kaceana). 6 SNA. i. 223. 


4. Punnaka.—A king of twenty-five kappas ago, a former birth of 


Asanabodhiya Thera. 
1 Ap. i. 111. 


5. Punnaka.—Punnaka was evidently not a name of high station.’ 
1 Eg., J. vi. 273. 


6. Punnaka.—See also s.v. Punna. 
Punnaka Jataka.— Another name for the Vidhurapandita Jataka. 


Punnaka(mànava)-pueehà (or -paüha). — The questions asked by 
Punnaka, pupil of Bavari (q.v.), and the Buddha's answers thereto. 
Those who make sacrifices and exert themselves for gain of pleasure and 
praise do not succeed in escaping birth and decay. Only the calm and 
the free can so escape. 


1 SN. vs. 1043-48. They are explained in CNid. 11 ff. The questions are referred 
to at A. i. 133. 


Punnakala.— A yakkha who, in the time of Kakusandha Buddha, 
spread in Ceylon a pestilence called Pajjaraka.! 


1 MT. 349. 


Punnaji.—One of the four friends of Yasa who, on hearing of his ordina- 
tion by the Buddha, visited him and were taken to the Buddha. The 
Buddha talked to them and they became arahants. They were among the 
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first eleven arahants, and were ordained by the “ ehi bhikkhu pabbajja. 
1 Vin. i. 18 f. 
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Punnanadi Jataka (No. 214).—The Bodhisatta was once chaplain at 
the court of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. But the king, listening 
to his enemies, sent the Bodhisatta away from the court, and he dwelt 
in a village of Kasi. Later, the king, remembering his chaplain’s good- 
ness, composed a verse, wrote it on a leaf, and sent it to him, together with 
cooked crow’s flesh. The Bodhisatta understood the message and 
returned to the court. 

The story was related in reference to the great wisdom of the Buddha. 
Ananda is identified with the king.' The Jàtaka derives its name from 
the first two words of the verse composed by the king. 


1 J. ii. 173-5. 
Punna-parivena.—See Pija-parivena. 


Punnapati Jataka (No. 53).—The Bodhisatta was once Treasurer of 
Benares, and some rogues, wishing to rob him of his money, conspired - 
together and drugged some liquor, which they offered him as he was on 
his way to the palace. The Treasurer suspected them, and promised to 
join them on his way back from the palace. But on his return the vessels 
which contained the liquor were still quite full; he therefore charged the 
men with the intent to poison him, or they would have drunk some of 
the liquor during his absence. They then ran away. 

The story was told to Anàathapindika, who had a similar experience. 
But in this case he was returning from the palace, and challenged the 
rogues to taste their own liquor first." 


1 J. i. 268 ff. 


Punnabhadda.—The Maha Niddesa,' in its explanation of vattasuddhika, 
mentions, among others, Punnabhaddavattika, Vasudevavattika, Bala- 
devavattika and Manibhaddavattika. Punnabhadda is, therefore, prob- 
ably the name of a yakkha like Vasudeva and Baladeva.? 

1 pp. 89, 92. yakkha Harikesa. The Mahabharata (i. 


* The N.P.D., s.v. Punna, suggests | 35, 1557) gives Pirnabhadra as the 
Punnabhadda was the father of the | name ofa serpent. | 


Punnama Sutta.—Once, when the Buddha was staying in the Migara- 
matupasada, a certain monk asked him a series of questions regarding the 
five upadanakkhandha—their origin and nature, their definitions, the 
cause of their arising, etc. The Buddha answered his questions. At 
the end of the sutta is an explanation of atta." | 


1 S. iii. 100 ff. 
I. 15 
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1. Punnamasa Thera.—He was born in Savatthi as the son of a brahmin, 
named Samiddhi; he was called Punnamasa because, on the day of his 
birth, all the empty vessels in the house were filled with golden pennies. 
He left the world after a son had been born to him, and, having entered 
the Order under the Buddha, took the formula of the five impurities 
(tacapaficaka) as topic of meditation and became an arahant. His 
former wife adorned herself and came with her child, seeking to seduce 
him, but without success. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a partridge (cakkavaka), and, 
pleased with the appearance of the Buddha, offered him a sala-flower, 
holding it in his beak. Seventeen kappas ago he became king eight times 
under the name of Sueàrudassana.' 

He is evidently identical with Paceaégamaniya of the Apadàna.? 


! Thag. vs. 10; ThagA. i. 53 f. 2 Ap. i. 113. 


2. Punnamàsa Thera.—He was born at Savatthi in a landowner's 
family. He was named Puņņamāsa because, on the day of his birth, 
all the empty vessels in the house became filled with gold and silver coins. 
He left the world after the birth of a son, and, dwelling near the village, 
put forth effort, till he became an arahant. Then going to Sàvatthi, 
he paid homage to the Buddha and dwelt in a charnel-field. Meanwhile 
his son died, and his wife, wishing to prevent the king from taking the 
property which was now left without an heir, went, with a large company, 
to her husband in order to persuade him to return to the lay-life. 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he was wandering about the forest, bow in 
hand, when he saw the Buddha's robe hanging on a branch outside his 
cell. He immediately threw away his bow and, recalling the Buddha's 
virtues, paid homage to the robe.) He is probably identical with 
Pamsukülasafifilka of the Apadàna." 


! Thag. vs. 171, 172; ThagA. i. 297 f. 2 Ap. ii. 418 f. 


1. Punnamukha.—One of the merchants (setthi) of King Ekaraja, 
whom he proposed, at the suggestion of Khandahala, to sacrifice for his 


own welfare. 
1 J. vi. 135. 


2. Punnamukha,—A royal cuckoo (phussakokila) For his story see 
the Kunala Jataka. He is identified with Udayi Thera.’ 


1 J. v. 456. 


Punnalakkhanadevi.—See Pufifialakkhanadevi. 
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1. Punnavaddhana.—Son of Migara and husband of Visakha’ (.v.). 
1 AA. i. 220; DhA. i. 387; UdA. 158, etc. 


2. Punnavaddhana.—One of the gardens laid out by Parakkamabahu I. 
in Pulatthipura.! In it was a tank which was connected with the Toyavapi 
by the Sarassati Canal. From this branched off, to the west, the Yamuna 
Canal.” 

1 Cy. Ixxix. 9. 2 [bid., 46, 47. 


3. Punnavaddhana.—The name given to a kind of precious garment. 
Kundali of Dvaramandala sent several of these garments to Dighabhaya 
through Süranimila, and Dighabhaya gave a pair himself to Süranimila.' 
Punna was probably another variation of the name.’ 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 33, 37; MT. 450. 2 E.g., ibid., 538. 


Punnavallika.—A locality in Ceylon, the residence of Mahatissa.’ 
1 Vgm. 143; DhSA. 116. 


Punnasiha.—Father of Uttara Nandamátà.! See Punna (1). 
1 AA. i. 240. 


1. Punnà.—Slave-girl of Sujata’ (q.v.). 
1 J. i. 69; AA. i. 218. 


2. Punnà Theri.—An arahant. She was born in a householder's 
family of Savatthi, and, at the age of twenty, having heard Pajapati 
Gotami preach, she left the world. One day, while meditating, the 
Buddha appeared before her in a ray of glory and she became an arahant. 

In the past she was a kinnari on the banks of the Candabhaga, and, 
having seen a Pacceka Buddha, worshipped him with a wreath of reeds.' 

She is perhaps identical with Tininalamalika of the Apadana.” 


1 Thig. vs. 3; ThigA. 9 f. 2 Ap. ii. 515. 


3. Punna Theri (v.l. Punnikà).—4An arahant. She was born in Anatha- 
pindika's household, as the daughter of a domestic slave. She was 
called Punnà because, with her birth, the number of children in the house- 
hold reached one hundred. 

On the day on which she heard the Sthanada Sutta she became a 
sotápanna. She converted the brahmin Sotthiya, who believed in purifi- 
cation through water,’ and thereby won the esteem of Anathapindika, | 


1 The conversation is recorded in Thig. vs. 236-51. 
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so that he freed her. Thereupon she entered the Order and in due course 
became an arahant. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha she was born in a clansman's family 
and entered the Order. She learned the three Pitakas and became a 
distinguished preacher. She did the same under five other Buddhas— 
Sikhi, Vessabhü, Kakusandha, Konagamana and Kassapa—but, owing 
to her tendency to pride, she was unable to root out the defilements.* 

Buddhaghosa, however, says of this Ther?! that she was a slave-girl 
of Anathapindika, On one occasion, when the Buddha was about to 
set out on a tour, Anathapindika and the other chief patrons of the 
Buddha, loth to lose him for several months, begged him to remain with 
them. But the Buddha declined this request, and Punna, seeing Anatha- 
pindika very dejected and learning the reason, offered to persuade the 
Buddha to stay. So she approached him and said that she would take 
the Three Refuges with the Five Precepts if he would postpone his tour. 
The Buddha at once agreed, and Punna was freed and adopted as Anatha- 
pindika’s daughter. She later joined the Order, and became an arahant 
after listening to an admonition* of the Buddha, who appeared before 
her in a ray of glory. Here we undoubtedly have a confusion of legends. 
See Punna (2). 

It may be this same Punnà who is mentioned in the Milindapafiha’ 
as one of the seven people whose acts of devotion brought them recom- 
pense in this very life. 

? ThigA. 199 ff.; Ap. ii. 611. |. ? The stanza being that which is 

3 MA. i. 347 f£; the story, with very i mentioned in the 'Therigathà (vs. 3) 
different details, is given in ‘AA. ii. | about Punna (2). 

716 f. 5 p. 115. 


4. Punna.—The slave-girl of the brahmin soothsayer of the Nànae- 
chanda Jàtaka (q.v.). When asked what boon she desired, she answered, 
‘A pestle and mortar and a winnowing basket." 


1 J. ii. 428, 429. 


5. Punna.—A slave-woman of Rājagaha. Late one night, when 
standing outside the house, cooling herself after having pounded a large 
quantity of rice, she saw Dabba Mallaputta taking some monks to their 
lodgings. She thought to herself that she had to work and therefore 
could not sleep early, but why should monks, who are free from care, 
be sleepless ? She concluded that one of them was sick or had been 
bitten by a snake. At dawn the next day she went down to the bathing- 
ghat, taking a cake made of rice-dust and baked over charcoal, meaning 
to eat it after the bath. On the way she met the Buddha and offered 
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him the cake, though she did not expect he would eat it. But the 
Buddha, who was with Ánanda, accepted the gift and sat down to eat 
it, while Punnà stood watching. When the meal was over, the Buddha 
asked her what she had thought of the monks, and she told him. The 
Buddha pointed out to her that monks could not sleep till late for they 
had to be watchful and assiduous. At the end of the discourse Punna 
became a sotápanna. It was in reference to this Punna that the Kunda- 
kasindhavapotaka Jataka was preached.' (But see s.v.) 
1 DhA. iii. 321 ff. 


6. Punnà.—A slave-woman. The Commentaries mention’ that the 
Buddha once made a rag-robe (pamsuküla) out of a garment cast off by 
her in a cemetery overgrown with weeds (atimuttakasuséna). When the 
Buddha donned the robe the earth trembled in wonder. It was this 
robe that the Buddha exchanged with Mahà Kassapa; when the Buddha 
picked it up from the cemetery where Punnà had cast it off it was 
covered with insects.? 

1 E.g., MA. ii. 696. ? SA. ii. 149. 


1. Punnikà.—A slave-girl of Pokkharasáti.' 
! M. ii. 201. 


2. Punnikà.—See s.v. Punna (3). 


Punniya.—A monk. He is mentioned as visiting the Buddha and 
asking him under what conditions a sermon presents itself to the mind of 


a Tathagata.’ 
1 A. iv. 337 f.; v. 154 f. 


l. Punniya Sutta.—The Buddha tells Punniya of eight conditions 
under which a sermon presents itself to the mind of a Tathagata.’ 


1 A. iv. 337 f. 


2. Punniya Sutta.—Same as above (1), but two conditions are added.’ 
1 A. v. 154 f. 


Punneli.—A village granted by Dathopatissa II. to the Thüparàma." 
1 Cv. xlv. 28. 


Punnovada Sutta.—Punna (of Sunaparanta) visits the Buddha and asks 
him for a teaching that he may follow it and be purged of self. The 
Buddha tells him to avoid finding delight in the pleasures of the senses. 
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On learning that Punna proposes to live in Sunáparanta, the Buddha 
warns him that the people of that part are fierce and violent. Punna 
declares that even should they kill him, he would not bear them ill-will, 
but would rejoice to be of use to them. He leaves for Sunaparanta, with 
the Buddha’s approval, and there gather around him five hundred 
disciples of either sex who have won arahantship. After Punna’s death, 
the monks question the Buddha about him, and the Buddha tells them 
that he had realised nibbàna.!' 
! M. iii. 267 ff.; S. iv. 60 ff. 


1. Putta Sutta.—An wpasika should teach her only son to be like 
Cittagahapati, Hatthaka-Alavaka, or Sariputta and Moggallana.! 
1 S. ii. 235. 


2. Putta Sutta.—Five things that make parents desire a son.! 
1 A. iii. 44. 


Puttatissa.—An astrologer (ganaka), one of the four envoys sent by 
Devanampiyatissa to the court of Asoka. 


1 Dpv. xi. 29, 31; cp. MT. 302, where he is called Tissa. 


Puttabhaga-vihara.—A vihàra in Ceylon, restored by Vohàratissa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 36. 


Puttamamsa Sutta.—The four kinds of food—material food, contact, 
will, and consciousness—and how they should be regarded. Material 
food should be eaten only to maintain existence, as parents might eat 
the flesh of their own son in the desert. Contact should be regarded as 
a cow with a sore hide—exposed always to creatures and insects who 
devour her. Will should be regarded as a pit of glowing coal; and 
consciousness as a robber, brought before the king and smitten with 
darts at morning, noon, and evening." 

! S. ii. 97 ff. 


Puthu Sutta.—Following after the good, hearing the Dhamma, 
systematic attention thereto, and living according to its precepts—these 
four conduce to increase of insight." 

1 S. v. 412. 


Puthujjana.—4A king of old, who, though he gave great gifts, could not 
attain to beyond the realms of sense.” 
1 J. vi. 99. 
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Puthuvindhara.—King of Benares and son of Kiki. His son was 
Suyáma.! 
1 ThagA. i. 151. 


1. Punabbasu.—A young yakkha. He became a sotapanna.” See 
Punabbasumata. 


1 S. i. 210. ? SA. i. 239. 


2. Punabbasu.—One of the Chabbaggiyà. His followers were called 
Punabbasuka, and, together with the followers of Assaji, they were called 
Assaji-Punabbasuka (q.v.). 


Punabbasu Sutta.—Records an incident relating to Punabbasumata’ 


(q.v.). 
1 S. i. 210. 


Punabbasukutumbikaputta-Tissa Thera.—He was of Ceylon, and crossed 
over to India, where he studied under Yonaka Dhammarakkhita. On 
his way home by sea he felt doubtful of one word, and returned all the 
way, one hundred leagues, to consult his teacher. On the way from the 
port he mentioned the word to a householder, who was so pleased with 
him that he gave him a blanket and one hundred thousand. This 
blanket Tissa gave to his teacher, but the latter cut it up and used it as 
à spread, as an example to others (not to desire luxuries). Tissa had 
his doubts set at rest and returned to Jambukola. There, at the Valika- 
ràma, as he was sweeping the courtyard of the cetiya, other monks asked 
him questions in order to vex him. But he was able to answer all these, 
having attained the patisambhida.! 


! VibhA. 389. 


Punabbasumata.—A yakkhini, mother of Punabbasu. One evening 
towards sunset, when the Buddha was at Jetavana, she, with her daughter 
Uttara on her hip and the boy's hand in hers, came to the grove in search 
of food. She saw the silent monks seated round the Buddha while he 
preached, and having hushed her babe to silence she and Punabbasu 
listened to the Buddha. At the end of the sermon, both mother and son 
became sotapannas, Uttara being too young to understand.’ ; 

Punabbasumata is quoted as an example of a yakkhini who could 
travel through the air She was a vemànikapeta.? 


18.1210£; SA. i. 239 f. 2 PSA. 79. 3 DA. ii. 509. 
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1. Punabbasumitta.—A rich merchant in the time of Vipassi Buddha. 
He built a monastery, one yojana in extent, on the site of Jetavana, 
the ground of which he bought by covering the whole with golden bricks.’ 


1 J. i. 94; Bu. xx. 30; DA. ii. 424. 


2. Punabbasumitta.—Son of Sumedha Buddha.! 
1 BuA. 163; the Bu. (xii. 20) calls him Sumitta. 


Punnágapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was a hunter who, while wandering in the forest, saw a flower, which he 
offered on a heap of sand in the name of the Buddha Tissa. Ninety-one 
kappas ago he was a king named Tamonuda.' He is probably identical 
with Suhemanta Thera.’ 

1 Ap. i. 180. 2 ThagA. i. 212. 


1. Puppha Thera.—4An eminent teacher of the Vinaya.’ 
1 Vin. v. 3. 


2. Puppha.—One of the five horses of King Kappina, used by him in 


sending messages.’ 
1 DhA. ii. 117. 


1. Puppha Vagga.—The fourth section of the Dhammapada. 


2. Puppha Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Khandha Samyutta.! 
1 S. iii. 137-57. 


Puppha (or Vaddha) Sutta.—The Buddha declares that he upholds 
only that which is upheld in the world of sages (panditanam)—viz., that 
the khandhas are impermanent, subject to woe and decay. The Buddha 
has thoroughly penetrated the world-condition (lokadhamma) of the 
world of sankharas. He is like a lotus, sprung from the water and come 
to full growth therein, yet unspotted by it.' 


1 S. iii. 138 f. 


1. Pupphaka.—The palace of Sutasoma.' 
1 J. v. 187. 


2. Pupphaka.—4A parrot, discovered in a bed of flowers, hence his 
name. He was the Bodhisatta. For his story see Sattigumba Jataka.' 


1 J. iv. 431 ff. 
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Pupphacangotiya Thera. -An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
took a casket of flowers which he sprinkled over Sikhi Buddha. He was 
five times king, under the name of Devabhüti.' 


1 Ap. i. 118. 


Pupphachattiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he made 
a parasol of lotus-flowers, which he held over Siddhattha Buddha. 
Seventy-four kappas ago he was king nine times, under the name of 
Jalasikha.' 
1 Ap. i. 264 f. 


Pupphachadaniya.—In the very distant past there were five kings of 
this name, all previous births of Maggadattika Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 189. 


Pupphathüpiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was a brahmin ascetic on Kukkurapabbata with a large number of 
disciples. Hearing of the Buddha's appearance in the world, he wished 
to visit him, but fell ill on the way. He thereupon erected a thüpa of 
flowers in the Buddha’s name and died soon after. Forty-four kappas 
ago he was king sixteen times under the name of Aggisama, and thirty- 
eight times under that of Ghatàásana.' 


L Ap. i. 155 f. 


Pupphadharaka.—Ninety-one kappas ago he was an ascetic wearing 
bark and antelope-skin. Seeing Vipassi Buddha, he held over him a 
canopy of paricchattaka-flowers. Highty-seven kappas ago he was a king, 


named Samantadharana.' 
1 Ap. i. 244. 


Pupphapura.—Another name for Páfaliputta! (q.v.). 
1 E.g., Dpv. xi. 28; Mhv. xxix. 36. 


Pupphabhani Sutta.—The three kinds of people in the world: the 
trieky-tongued (güthabhüm?), the fair-spoken (pupphabhàm?) and the 
honey-tongued (madhubhami).! 

1 A. i. 127. 


Puppharatta Jataka (No. 147).—Once, during the Kattika Festival in 
Benares, the wife of à poor man insisted on having a pair of garments 
dyed with safflower to wear at the festival. Urged by her desire, the 
husband stole at night into the king's conservatories to get the safflowers. 
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He was caught by the guard and impaled alive. He died lamenting 
the non-fulfilment of his wife's desire and was born in hell. The Bodhi- 
satta was, at that time, a Spirit of the Air. 
The story was told to a passion-tossed monk who longed for the wife of 
his lay life. The couple are identified with that of the story.’ 
1 J. i. 149 f. 


PupphavatiN,—An old name for Benares, when Ekaraja, father of 
Candakumára, was its king.' 
1 J. iv. 131; iv. 119; Cyp. i. 7. 


Puppharama.—A central monastic establishment in Sirivaddhanapura 
(modern Kandy) in Ceylon. It formed the headquarters of the Siamese 
monks under Upàli, who came to Ceylon at the invitation of the king 


1 Cv. c. 86, 141. 


Pupphasaniya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw 
Siddhattha Buddha, and, following him to his hermitage, made for him 


a seat of flowers.’ 
1 Ap. i. 254 f. 


Pupphita.—Seventeen kappas ago there were three kings of this name, 
all previous births of Kutajapupphiya Thera.' 
1 Ap. i. 191. 


1. Pubba (or Hetu) Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks of how, even 
before the Enlightenment, he cultivated the four iddh?pàádas, and of how 
their development brought various attainments, such as clairvoyance, 


etc. 
1 S. v. 263 ff. 


2. Pubba (or Pariyesanà) Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks how, 
before his Enlightenment, he wondered as to what was the satisfaction 
in the world, what its misery and what the escape therefrom, and how, 
in the end, he thoroughly comprehended all these.' 

1 A. i. 258 f. 


Pubba-Kaceáyana.—See Kaccayana. 


Pubbakammapiloti.—A chapter in the Apadàna! which gives incidents 
from several lives of the Bodhisatta in explanation of the reason for which 
1 Ap. i. 299 ff. 
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the Buddha suffered in various ways during his last life—e.g., from 
persecutions at the hands of his enemies and from various bodily ills. 
Most of the incidents mentioned are not to be found in the Jatakas. This 
chapter is described as a Buddhapadana,’ but there is no reference either 
to it or to the incidents recounted in the chapter entitled Buddhapadana 
which is found at the beginning of the Apadàna. See also Pilotikamma. 


2 Ibid., 301. 


Pubbakotthaka.—See below Pubbakotthakā. 


Pubbakotthaka Sutta.—The Buddha, while staying at Pubbakotthaka 
in Sāvatthi, asks Sāriputta if he believes that the five indriyas (of saddhà, 
etc.) if cultivated, lead to Deathlessness. Sariputta answers that he not 
only believes it, but has actually realized and understood it by insight.‘ 


1 S. v. 220 f. 


Pubbakotthaka.—A bathing-place in Savatthi, near the Migàramà- 
tupasdda, and therefore to the east of the city. Mention is made! of the 
Buddha having bathed there. It was evidently extensive, for Pasenadi’s 
state elephant Seta also bathed there to the accompaniment of music. 
The Commentary calls it? a nadi. The bathing-place was probably near 
the Pubbakotthaka (? Eastern Gatehouse) of Savatthi, where the Buddha 
is said to have stayed.*® Public bathing-places were generally near the 
city gates. 

1 A. iii. 345. . also to have been called Pubbakotthaka. 


2 AA. ii. 668. _ Near by was the hermitage of the brahmin 
? S. v. 220; the bathing-place seems Rammaka (M. i. 161). 


Pubbangama Sutta.—Just as the dawn precedes sunrise, so do right 
views (samaditthi) precede good actions. 
1 A. v. 236 f. 


Pubbangamaniya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a leader of eighty-four thousand religieux and waited upon holy 


ones.’ 
1 Ap. i. 243. 


Pubbajira (v.l. Pubbavieira).—A village of the Vajjians which was the 
constant dwelling-place of Channa. The people there were blamed for 
his suicide.” The village seems to have been also called Pubbavijjhana.* 


! M. iii. 266. ? S. iv. 59. 
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Pubbanha Sutta.—Those that practise righteousness at morn, at noon, 
and at eve, are always happy.” 


! A. i. 204. 


. Pubbadesa.—See Pacinadesa. 


Pubbayogávaeara Sutta.—One of the suttas preached to Ananda as 
introduction to the Khaggavisana Sutta. It dealt with the five advant- 


ages of pubbayogavacara.* 
! SNA. i. 47. 


Pubbavicira, Pubbavijjhana.— See Pubbajira. 


Pubbavideha.—The eastern of the four continents (mahādīpā) which 
compose a Cakkavàla. It is seven thousand leagues in extent? and its 
chief tree is the Acacia (S?r$sa)) It is the first mahàdipa visited by a 
Cakkavatti when on tour.* See also s.v. Videha. 


1 A. i. 227; v. 59. 3 AA. i. 264; MA. ii. 947; Vsm. i. 206, 
? SNA. 443; 8,000 says BuA. 112. etc. 4 BuA. 131. 


Pubbaseliyà.—One of the seventeen heterodox sects which arose in 
Jambudipa in the second century after the Buddha’s death.’ According 
to the Kathávatthu Commentary’ they belonged to the Andhaka school. 
Their views seem to have been similar to those of the Cetiyavadins.° 
According to Tibetan sources! they were so called because they lived 
on the Pürva Mountain. 


1 Mhv. v. 12; Dpv. v. 55. | 3 J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 413 ff. 
? See Points of Controversy xli. 104, | ^ Rockhill: op. cit., 184. 
108, 115. | 


1. Pubbārāma.—A park outside the eastern gate of Savatthi. It was 
the custom of the Buddha to spend his siesta there after eating at the 
house of Anàthapindika. In the Pubbáràma, Visakhà erected the 
Migaramatupasada (q.v.), the site costing her nine crores and the building 
another nine.” The Pubbàrüma in Sávatthi corresponded to the Utta- 
madevi-vihara in Anurádhapura. It was while staying at the Pubba- 
rama that the Buddha sent the novice Sumana to fetch water from 
Anotatta.* The Vighàsa Jataka® was also preached there. 

1 DhA. i. 413; see also MA. i. 369. | 4 DhA. iv. 120. 

2 DhA. i. 413. | 5 J. iii. 310. 

3 UdA. 158; MA. i. 471. | 
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2. Pubbarama.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Sena I. and his 
consort Sangha.’ Parakkamaàbhu I. is said to have restored it.” 
1 Cv. 1. 69; see also Cv. Trs. i. 144, n. 4. 2 SadS. 58. 


1. Pubbarama Sutta.—Preached at the Pubbarama. The winning of 
insight means the destruction of the dsavas." 
Bova 222: 


2. Pubbáráma Sutta.—The cultivation of Ariyan insight (pafífia) and 
Ariyan release (vimutt?) leads to the destruction of the àsavas.! 
1 S. v. 223. 


3. Pubbaráma Sutta.—The cultivation of the four indriyas (viriya, 
sali, samadhi and paññā) leads to the destruction of the dsavas.’ 


1 S. v. 224. 


4. Pubbaràma Sutta.—The same as 4 with saddhà added to the 
indriyas.' 
1 S. v. 994. 
Puratthimadesa.—See Pacinadesa. 


Puradeva.—A god, evidently the tutelary deity of Anuradhapura. 
There was a shrine erected to him within the precincts of the Mahàvihàra. 
Near this shrine a battle took place between Dutthagamani and Bhalluka. 
Kandula considered it a lucky spot and led Dutthagamani's forces up to 
it.' The shrine was to the north of the Mahàsusàna.* 

1 Mhv. xxv. 87. ? MT. 486. 


1. Purana.—A monk who lived in Dakkhinagiri. It is said that when 
he visited Rajagaha after the holding of the First Council, he was asked 
to give his approval to the “ findings " of the same. His answer was 
that he preferred to remember what he himself had heard and learnt 


from the Buddha.! 
1 Vin. ii. 189 f. 


2. Purana,—A chamberlain (thapati ? equerry) of Pasenadi. He was 
the brother of Isidatta and the father of Migasala. In his later years he 
lived the life of a celibate and was reborn in Tusita as a sakadàg&mi.! 
À conversation he had with the Buddha, in the company of Isidatta, at 
Sadhuka (q.v.), is recorded in the Samyutta Nikaya.? In the Dhamma- 
eetiya Sutta? Pasenadi speaks of the great loyalty of these two men 

1 A. iii. 348 ff.; v. 138 ff. The SA. | ? S. v. 349 ff. 


| 
(iii. 215), however, says that Puràna was 3 M. ii. 123. 


a sotapanna. 
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towards the Buddha. After discussing the Doctrine till late at night, 
they would sleep with their heads towards the spot where the Buddha 
was staying and their feet towards the king. Purana is mentioned 


as an ideal layman. 
4 E.g., at A. iii. 451. 


Puranagama.—One of the four villages granted by Parakkamabahu IV. 
for the maintenance of the special parivena built for Medhankara.’ 


1 Cv. xc. 87. 


Purabheda Sutta.—The tenth sutta of the Atthaka Vagga of the Sutta 
Nipata. It was among the suttas preached at the Mahasamaya in answer 
to the questions asked of the Buddha by the created-Buddha.! It is a 
long disquisition on the characteristics of a calm sage (wpasanta). He is 
free from craving, anger, etc., is equable and thoughtful, possessed of 
calm, and walks in the path of righteous men.” The sutta was preached 
for the benefit of the buddhi-carita.® 


1 SNA. ii. 548. 2 SN. vs. 848-61. - 3 SNA. i. 361; MNid. 223. 


Purindada.— A name for Sakka, because, as a human being, he be- 
stowed gifts from town to town (pure pure danam adast).* 


! S. i. 229; DhA. i. 264; cp. Sanskrit purandara (destroyer of cities). 


Purisa Sutta.—The Buddha, in answer to a question of Pasenadi, tells 
him that three kinds of inward experience arise in à man for his bane— 


greed, hate, and dullness.' 
1 S. i. 70. 


Purisagati Sutta.—On the seven conditions of a person (purisagatiyo), 
and an explanation of anūpādā parinibbana.* 


1 A. iv. 70 ff. 


Purisarüpa Sutta.—Nothing so enslaves a woman as the form, etc., of 


a man.! 
1 A.i. 9. 


1. Pulaeceri,—A park laid out by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxix. 11. 


2. Pulaeceri.—4A landing-place in Ceylon where Magha and Jayabahu 


set up fortifications.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxxiii. 17. 
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Pulatthi-nagara(-pura).—A capital of the Sinhalese kings. It is first 
heard of in the reign of Aggabodhi III., who built in the town the Maha- 
panadipa-vihara.’ But it was probably an important centre even 
earlier, and Vijitapura, wrested from the Tamils by Dutthagamani, was 
probably near by.” Sena I. first made Pulatthipura the capital, though 
even before his time it seems to have been used as a royal residence— 
e.g., by Aggabodhi IV.,* Aggabodhi VIL," and Udaya I.,° who built 
a hospital there.’ Mahinda II, built in the city the Damavihara-parivena 
and the Sanniratittha-vihàra. Sena I. reigned in Pulatthipura for 
twenty years and erected there several buildings, including the Senagga- 
bodhi-shrine near the Thusavapi.’ The successors of Sena I. found in 
Pulatthipura a certain amount of protection from the inroads of the 
Colas and the Pandiyans; but in the time of Sena V. the town fell into the 
hands of the Damilas, through the treachery of Sena’s mother and his 
commander-in-chief, Sena. But Sena V. recovered the city by making 
a treaty with his commander-in-chief.° About 1017 a.c. the Colas 
overran the country, captured Pulatthipura, and made the reigning king, 
Mahinda V., their prisoner. He died, after twelve years, as a prisoner 
in India." During this period many of the Hindu shrines in the city 
were erected. 

For many years the Colas held the sovereignty of the city, though the 
Sinhalese made several vain attempts to drive them out. The Colas 
named the city Jananathapura and put down all rebellion with a strong 
hand. Finally, a young prince named Kitti, born about 1039 a.o., 
assumed the title of Vijayabahu and determined to rescue Pulatthipura. 
His first attempts failed, partly owing to rebellion among his own people; 
but finally, civil war broke out in the Cola country itself, and thus, about 
1070, he captured Pulatthipura after a great deal of fierce fighting both 
on sea and land. But, owing to dissensions among his subjects, it was 
only several years later that he was able to hold his coronation." He 
renamed the city Vijayarajapura, and erected there many religious build- 
ings, chief among which was the Temple of the Tooth Relic.” It was 
not, however, till the time of Parakkamabahu I. that Pulatthipura reached 
the pinnacle of its greatness. He enlarged it to the size of four gavutas 
in length and seven in width and called it Parakkamapura, The city 
had three suburbs—Raàvjavesibhujanga, Rajakulantaka and Vijita— 


! Cv. xliv. 122. _ building a hospital against an epidemic 
2 See Codrington, op. cit., 20. | (Cv. lii. 25). 

3 Cv. 1. 9, 46, 85. 8 Cv. xlviii. 134. 9 Ibid., l. 73. 

* Cv. xlvi. 34. 10 Ibid., liv. 64, 68. l 

5 Ibid., xlviii. 74. 11 Ibid., lv. 22 ff. 

$ Ibid., xlix. 9, 18. 12 Cv. lvii. 66; lviii. 22 ff.; lix. 6 ff. 


? Kassapa iv. is also mentioned as |  !? Ibid., lx. 2 ff. 
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and fourteen gates. Parakkama adorned it with various parks, chief 
of which were the Nandanavana and the Dipuyyàna, and with ponds 
and numerous buildings, both secular and religious." Kittinissanka 
added a stone temple for the Tooth Relic. In the reign of Lilavati, 
Lokissara captured the city and ruled there for nine months. He was 
ousted by the general Parakkama, and later Parakkamapandu ruled 
as king, till he was deposed about 1215 a.c. by Magha of the Kalinga 
race, who, coming with a large host of Keralas and Malabars, captured 
the city and mercilessly plundered its possessions. From this spoliation 
the city never completely recovered, and it gradually lost its importance, 
though Parakkamabahu II., Vijayabàhu IV. and Parakkamabahu III. 
made attempts to restore it to its original splendour." 

14 For details see chiefly Cv. lxxiii. 1 ff. ; 16 Ibid., Ixxxiii. 15 ff. 
Ixxviii. 44 ff. 1” [bid., Ixxxvii. 67; Ixxxviii. 28, 35, 

15 Ibid., ixxx. 19. 89, 92, 120 f. ; Ixxxix. 1. 


Pulavaka Sutta.—The idea of a worm-eaten corpse, if cultivated, leads 


to great profit.! 
1 S. v. 181. 


Pulinacankamiya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a hunter who, seeing the covered walk (cankama) of Sikhi Buddha, scat- 
tered sand over it." He is probably identical with Nandaka Thera.” 
1 Ap. ii. 418. 2 ThagA. i. 299. 


Pulinathüpiya Thera.—An arahant. Once, in the past, he was a 
Jatila named Narada, with fourteen thousand followers, living near the 
rock called Samanga. He erected, on the bank of the Amarika, a thüpa 
of sand as an object of worship for himself. In his last birth he was of 
parents who were devout followers of the Buddha and worshipped at 
a shrine erected in the Buddha’s name. When the boy was seven years 
old he saw the shrine and, recalling his past, became an arahant. He 
is perhaps to be identified with Vasabha Thera (q.v.).” 

1 Ap. ii. 437 ff. * ThagA. i. 258 f. 


Pulinapupphiya.—A Cakkavatti of ninety-one kappas ago, a former 
birth of Nànasafifiaka (or Piyafijaha) Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 161 f.; ThagA. i. 169. 


1. Pulinapüjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
cleared the foot of Vipassi Buddha's bodhi-tree and scattered fresh sand 
around it. Fifty-three kappas ago he was a king named Mahapulina.’ 

1 Ap. i. 79. 
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2. Pulinapüjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw 
Vipassi Buddha and, gladdened by the sight, worshipped him and strewed 


sand on his path.’ 
1 Ap. i. 259. 


Pulinuppádaka Thera.—An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he was an ascetic named Devala with eighty thousand followers. 
He erected a thüpa of sand and honoured it in the name of the Buddha.’ 
He is probably identical with Sirima Thera.” 


1 Ap. ii. 426 ff. 2 ThagA. i. 280 f. 


Pulindà.—The name given to the wild tribes of Ceylon, evidently to be 
identified with the present Veddas. Their ancestry is traced to Jiva- 
hattha and Dipellà, the son and daughter of Vijaya by Kuveni.' 


1 Mhv. vii. 58; MT. 264, 266. 


Pulahattha.—A Damila usurper who reigned for three years at Anura- 
dhapura in the time of Vattagamani. He was slain by his general 
Bahiya.* 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 56 f.; Dpv. xix. 15; xx. 15. 


Pigadandakavata.—A stronghold in Rohana, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 86, 95, 143. 


Puja-parivena.—A monastery in Anuràdhapura to which the Nagas 
followed Sonuttara when he brought the relics from the Naga-world 
in order to deposit them in the Maha Thüpa. From Püjà-parivena 
the Nagas were induced to return by being given a few of the relics.” 


v.l. Punna-parivena. 
1 Mhv. xxxi. 4; MT. 575. 


Pütigatta-Tissa.—A young man of Savatthi, of good family. After he 
joined the Order an eruption broke out on him which covered his whole 
body with sores. His fellow-monks, unable to look after him, abandoned 
him. When the Buddha discovered this, he boiled some water and 
washed Tissa with his own hands and cleaned and dried his garments. 
When Tissa felt comforted the Buddha preached to him, and Tissa became 
an arahant. In a past birth he had been a fowler and had killed many 
birds, of which he sometimes first broke the bones to prevent them from 
flying away. One day he had given alms to an arahant.' 


1 DhA. i. 319 ff. 
I. 16 
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Pütimamsa.—A jackal, the mate of Veni. For their story see 
Pütimamsa Jàtaka. 


Pütimamsa Jataka (No. 437).—Once, on the slopes of the Himalaya, 
lived a jackal called Pütimamsa, with his mate Veni. Near by dwelt 
a flock of wild goats. Pütimamsa formed a device for killing the goats 
one by one and eating their flesh, till only a she-goat, called Melamata, 
was left. Wishing to devour her as well, Pütimamsa suggested to Veni 
that he should pretend to be dead and that Veni should then entice 
Melamata into the cave by asking her to assist in the funeral rites. But 
the goat was wise and observant and discovered the ruse. Veni went to 
her later and saying that Pütimamsa had recovered consciousness at the 
very sight of her, invited her to join them in a feast to celebrate his 
recovery. Melamàtà agreed, saying that she would bring with her 
a large escort of her friends, fierce dogs, including Maliya, Pingiya, 
Caturakkha and Jambuka, in order that the celebration might be 
a great one. At this suggestion Pütimamsa and Veni fled from their 
cave, taking rescue elsewhere. 

The story was told to the monks in order to impress on them the 
necessity for keeping guard over their senses.! 


1 J. iii. 532 ff. 


Putimukha.—A peta who had been a monk in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha and who had brought a dissension between two holy monks by 
carrying tales from one to the other.’ 


1 Py. i. 3; PvA. 12 ff. 


Pünagàma.—4A ford on the Mahavalukaganga.' 


1 Cv. lxxii. 6. 


Pürana-Kassapa.— One of the six well-known teachers, contempora- 
neous with the Buddha. He is said to have taught the doctrine of non- 
action (akiriya), denying the result of good or bad actions. Elsewhere, 
however, he is mentioned as an ahetuvadin, denying hetupaccaya (condition 
and cause—t.e., the efficacy of kamma), which teaching, in the Sāmañ- 
fiaphala Sutta, is attributed to Makkhali-Gosála. Buddhaghosa says' 

1 D. i. 52 £.; probably the more correct | — ? S. iii. 69; v. 126. 
description of Kassapa’s teaching would |  ? D. i. 53; see also A. iii. 383, where the 
be niskriyavada—.e., an affirmation that | teaching of Chalabhijatiyo is also at. 
the soul is passive, unaffected by the | tributed to Pürana. 
good or the bad done by us, the ulti- ' 4 DA. i. 142; he could not have been a 


mate reality lying beyond good or | slave. Kassapa is a  brahmin-gotta. 
evil. | The SNA (372) calls him an àjivaka. 
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that Pürana-Kassapa came by his name from the fact that as a result 
of his birth the number of slaves in a certain household reached one 
hundred. Owing to this fact he was never found fault with, even when 
he failed to do his work satisfactorily. But, in spite of this, he was 
dissatisfied and fled from his masters. He then had his clothes stolen 
by thieves and went about naked. His gotta name was Kassapa. He 
had a following of five hundred, among whom was the deva-putta Asama,’ 
(See also Ajatasattu). He was consulted by the Liechavis Abhaya" and 
Mahàli ^ and by the wanderer Vaechagotta. He claimed to be omni- 
sclent. A story in the Dhammapada Commentary” states that when 
the heretics were unable to prevent the Buddha from performing the 
Twin Miracle under the Gandamba, they fled discomfited. Pirana- 
Kassapa was among them, and in the course of his flight, he came across 
one of his followers, a farmer, who was on his way to see him, carrying 
a vessel of broth and a rope.  Pürana took the vessel and the rope, and 
going to the banks of the river near Sàvatthi, tied the vessel round his 
neck and threw himself into the stream. There was a circle of bubbles 
on the water and Piirana was reborn in Avici. The Milindapafiha” also 
mentions a Pürana Kassapa, contemporary with Milinda. This perhaps 
refers to a teacher descended from the same school who is credited with 
the view that the earth rules or sustains the world. v./. Purana. 


5 S. i. 65. 10 DhA. iii. 208; for a different version 
6 Ibid., v. 126. see Rockhill: op. cit., 80. According to 
7 Ibid., iii. 68. this legend, Kassapa must have died in 
8 Ibid., iv. 398. the sixteenth year of the Buddha’s 


? A. iv. 428; here we probably have a | ministry. This is hardly reconcilable 
more correct explanation of his name, | with the statement that Ajatasattu 
Pirana—i.e., in his claim to have at. | consulted him. 
tained perfect wisdom (piranafana). 11 p. 4 f. 


Püralàsa Sutta.—Another name’ for Sundarikabháradvàja Sutta (q.v.). 
1 SNA. ii. 400. - | 


Pekhuniya.—Grandson of Rohana (q.v.), who is, therefore, called 
Pekhuniyanattà, The Commentary? calls Pekhuniya a setthi. 
1 A.i. 193. ? AA. i. 419. 


Pecchadayaka.—See Maficadayaka. 
Pejalaka.—See Sejalaka. 


Petakopadesa,—A treatise on textual and exegetical methodology, 
generally ascribed to Mahà Kaceayana’ and included (by the Burmese) 
1 Gv. 59. 
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in the Khuddaka Nikaya.! A tikà on this work is ascribed to a teacher 
named Udumbara (?).° 
2 Bode, op. cit., 5. 3 Gv. 65. 


Petakalankara.—A tika by Nanabhivamsa on the Nettippakarana.' 
1 Sas. 134. 


Pennakata.—See Bhennàkata. 


Petavatthu.—The seventh book of the Khuddaka Nikaya. It consists 
of stories of persons born in the peta-world owing to various midseeds.' 
Dhammapala wrote on it a Commentary, called the Petavatthuvannana 
or Petavatthu-Atthakatha, and forming a part of the Vimalavilasini,’ 
Mahinda preached the Petavatthu to Anulà and her companions on the 
day of his entry into Anurádhapura.? 

! Published by the P.T.S. 1889. ? Gv. 60. 3 Mhv. xiv. 58. 


Pettangavàalika.—A monastery built by Saddhà-Tissa.' 


1 Mbv. xxxiii. 8. 


Petteyya Sutta.—Few are they who show reverence to their fathers.’ 
1 S. v. 467. 


Penambangana.—See Setambangana. 


1. Pema Sutta.—Of affection can be born both affection and ill-will; 
likewise of ill-will. Freedom from these states is acquired by the develop- 


ment of the jhànas.' 
1 A. ii. 213 ff. 


2. Pema (or Sáàriputta-Kotthita) Sutta.—A conversation between 
Sariputta and Kotthita as to why the Buddha has said nothing regarding 
the existence or otherwise of a Tathagata after death.’ 

1 S. iv. 387. 


Peraddoni.—A town in Ceylon, the modern Peradeniya." 


1 Cv. xci. 2. 


Perumpalaya.—A village in South India.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 287. 


Pelagàma-vihára.—4A monastery in Ceylon, built by Kutakanna-Tissa.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 32; see also Mhv. Trs. 240, n. 1. 
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Pelahala.—A village in Ceylon, granted by Aggabodhi IV. for the 
maintenance of the Padhanaghara built by him for Dáthásiva.! 


1 Cv. xlvi. 13. 


Pelivàpikagama.—4A village seven leagues to the north of Anuradha- 
pura. When Dutthagamani was looking for material for the building of 
the Maha Thüpa, four gems were discovered by a hunter near the tank 


of this village. 
1 Mhv. xxviii. 39; Mhv. T's. 190, n. 1. 


Pesakáradhituvatthu.— The story of a weaver’s daughter of Alavi. 
She heard the Buddha preach at the Aggálava-cetiya on the necessity of 
meditating constantly on the inevitableness of death and, though she 
was only sixteen, she was the only one to profit by the sermon. Three 
years later the Buddha again visited Alavi. The citizens entertained 
him, but the Buddha would not preach his thanksgiving sermon till the 
weaver's daughter, having finished the tasks required of her by her father, 
was able to be present. On her arrival the Buddha asked her questions 
so that her wisdom might be known to the assembled populace, and, at 
the conclusion of the Buddha's discourse, she became a sotapanna. That 
same day she was killed by an accident to her loom, and her father joined 
the Order, attaining arahantship in due course.’ 


! DhA. iii. 170-6. 


Pesala-atimafifiana Sutta.—Once when Vangisa was at Aggalava- 
eetiya with his tutor, Nigrodhakappa, he found himself despising his 
friendly colleagues, proud of his own skill of improvisation. This 
discovery made him repent of his conceit and admonish himself.’ 


1 S. i. 187 f. 


Pesuna Sutta.—Few are they who abstain from slander.’ 
1 S. v. 469. 


Pessa.—An elephant trainer of Campa. He visited the Buddha at 
Gaggarapokkharani where Kandaraka was also present, and his conversa- 
tion on that occasion is recorded in the Kandaraka Sutta. When Pessa 
had left, the Buddha is reported to have said that he was a man of great 
understanding, and that had he stayed longer he could have taken away 
with him something which would have proved precious to him.’ 


1 M. i. 339-42. 
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Pokkhara.—A musical instrument, or, perhaps, a divine musician.’ 


! VvA. 93; see also note on p. 372. 


Pokkharakkhi,—One of the wives of Candakumara (the Bodhisatta).’ 
1 J. vi. 148. 


Pokkharaniyà.—A vihāra in Sàmagüma where the Buddha is said once 
to have stayed.’ 


1 A. iii. 309; AA. ii. 660. The trans- | the Commentary definitely calls it a 
lator (G.S. iii. 220) calls it à lotus pond; ! Vihàra. 


Pokkharani Sutta.—The ill which remains to an Ariyan disciple who 
has won insight compared to the ill which he has destroyed, is as the 
water taken up by the tip of a blade of grass compared to the water left 
behind in a tank fifty yojanas in length, breadth and depth.’ 


1 S. ii. 134; ibid., v. 460. 


Pokkharapasaya.—A tank in Ceylon, built by Upatissa II.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 185. 


Pokkharavati.—A city, the birthplace of Tapussa and Bhalliya.' 
! ThagA. i. 48. 


Pokkharasati, Pokkharasadi.—A Mahàsàla brahmin of great wealth and 
learning who lived in Ukkattha, on a royal demesne given by Pasenadi. 
Ambattha was the pupil of Pokkharasati, who sent him to the Buddha at 
Iechanahgala to discover if the report of the Buddha’s greatness were 
true. When Pokkharasati heard later that Ambattha had been rude to 
the Buddha, he sought the Buddha by night and begged for his for- 
giveness. The next day he invited the Buddha to a meal, and having 
listened to his teaching, declared himself his follower and became a 
sotápanna.' Owing to his eminence, he was present at the meetings of 
the brahmins held in Manasakata’ and Icchanangala. Vasettha, of the 
Vasettha Sutta, was also his pupil.* In the Subha Sutta," Subha-Todey- 
yaputta, another disciple, is reported to have said that Pokkharasati— 
here described as Opamafifia (of the Upamafifia clan) and lord of Subha- 
gavana (Subhagavanika)—treated as empty boasts the claims of brahmins 
and recluses to transcend ordinary human bonds and rise to the height 


! D. i. 87 f., 106 ff. the name of another of his disciples, 
2 Ibid., 235. , Chattamanava (q.v.), who was killed while 
3 SN. p. 115. 4 Ibid., vs, 594. _ bringing presents to his teacher. (Vv. 


5 M. ii. 200 ff.; the Vimanavatthu gives | v. 3; VvA. 229 ff.) 
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of Ariyan knowledge. This evidently refers to a time prior to his con- 
version. The same Sutta mentions a slave-girl of Pokkharasati, Pun- 
nikà by name. 

The Commentaries" dwell at length on Pokkharasati’s attractive per- 
sonality. His body was of the colour of the white lotus, like a silver 
pandal in heaven, his hair the colour of sapphire, his eyes like blue lotus, 
etc. Heevidently was of true regal appearance. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a brahmin versed in the three 
Vedas who, having heard the doctrine and given alms, was reborn in the 
deva-world. Thereafter, scorning birth in the womb of a woman, he 
sprang to life in a lotus which grew in a pond in Himavà. An ascetic saw 
the lotus, adopted the boy, and taught him the Vedas. The king was 
pleased with his great learning, and gave him Ukkatthà as a mark of great 
favour. The name of Pokkharasati was given to him owing to his birth 
in a lotus. 

The Divyavadana’ calls him Puskarasari, and tells a story of his 
daughter Prakrti. 


$ DA. i. 244 £.; MA. ii. 804; SNA. 462. ? p. 616 ff., 620. 


Potiriya.—See Selissariya. 


1. Potthapada.—4A Paribbajaka. A discussion between him and the 
Buddha on trance and on the soul, which took place in Mallikaràma 
in Savatthi, is reported in the Potthapàáda Sutta. Potthapada, accepting 
the Buddha's views, was Jeered at by his companions for doing so. Two 
or three days later he again visited the Buddha with Citta Hatthisariputta 
(q.v.), when the Buddha continued the earlier discussion on personality 
and the soul. At the end of the discourse Potthapàda became the 


Buddha’s follower.* Potthapada is identified with Pukkusa of the Maha 
Ummagga Jataka. 


! D. i. 178 ff. 2 J. vi. 478. 


2. Potthapada.—The Bodhisatta born as a parrot. For his story see 
the Radha Jataka (1).' 
1 J. i. 495 f. 


3. Potthapada.—A parrot, younger brother of Radha, the Bodhisatta. 
TOLEDO is identified with Ananda, For his story see the Radha 
Jataka (2).' 

1 J. ii. 132 ff. 
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4. Potthapáda.—4A parrot born as the younger brother of the Bodhi- 
satta and identified with Ananda. For their story see Kalabahu Jataka.’ 


1 J. iii. 97 ff.; see also J. iv. 129. 


5. Potthapada Thera.—In the past he was born as Sunetta, son of 
King Kitava, and because he insulted a Pacceka Buddha he was reborn 
in Aviei, Later he was born in a family of fishermen near Kundinagara, 
but, remembering his past lives, he refused to take part in any fishing. 
His parents therefore cast him out, but Ananda, finding him starving, 
gave him food, and, at the Buddha’s suggestion, ordained him. He 
soon became an arahant and dwelt with twelve others in SAnavasipabbata. 
Potthap&da's kinsmen became petas, and his parents sent to him a brother, 
of whom Potthapàda was specially fond, to plead for his intervention. 
He therefore begged alms, and offered them to his colleagues in the name 
of his kinsmen, who thus regained happiness.! 


1 Pv. iii. 2; PvA. 177 ff. 


Potthapada Sutta.—A discussion between the Buddha and the Parib- 
bajaka Potthapada, held at the Mallikaràma.' It deals with the question 
of trances and of the soul, and also with the infinity and eternalism of 
the world. This sutta is significant as containing a list of the topics 
which Paribbajakas appear to have discussed at their meetings. 


1 D. i. 178-203. 


Pothila, Potthila Thera.—During the dispensation of seven Buddhas, he 
was learned in the Tipitaka and preached to large numbers of monks, but 
he failed to win any attainment for himself. Wishing to rouse him to 
exert himself, the Buddha constantly referred to him as “ Tuccha- 
Pothila.”  Pothila took the hint, and, travelling one hundred and twenty 
leagues, arrived at a forest hermitage where lived thirty monks. He asked 
their leader to help him, but he referred him to a junior monk, who, in his 
turn, referred him on, and so on, until at last he was forced to apply 
to the seven-year old novice who sat doing needlework. With his 
pride humbled, Pothila asked him for advice. In order to test him, the 
novice asked him to jump into a pool with his robes on. This Pothila 
did, and the novice, satisfied as to his earnestness, taught him how, in the 
case of an anthill with six holes into which a lizard entered, anyone, wish- 
ing to capture the lizard, would close up five of the holes. So with the 
six doors of the senses; close five doors, and concentrate on the door of 
the mind. At the end of the discourse, the Buddha appeared before 
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Pothila in a ray of light and Pothila became an arahant.' Two verses, 
addressed to him by Moggallana, are given in the Theragatha.” 
1 DhA. iii. 417-21. 4 vs. 1174-5. 


Pota, Potana, Potala, Potali.—A city in Kasirattha, the capital of the 
Assaka king.” l 


1 J. ii. 155 f.; J. iii. 3; see also VvA. 259. It was probably near the residence of 
Bàvàri (see SNA. ii. 581). 


Potaliputta.—A Paribbajaka who visited Samiddhi at the Veluvana 
in Rajagaha and said that he had heard the Buddha declare that all action 
and speech were vain, and that what passed in the mind was the only thing 
of importance. A stage could be reached in which there was no feeling 
whatever. Samiddhi protested that Potaliputta misinterpreted the 
Buddha's teaching, and Potaliputta then asked him questions regarding 
experience, which Samiddhi answered. Potaliputta, showing neither 
approval nor disapproval, walked away. When the Buddha heard from 
Ananda of Potaliputta’s questions and Samiddhi’s answers he blamed 
Samiddhi for his hasty reply.' 

1 For details see Mahakammavibhanga Sutta. (M. iii. 207 ff.) 


l. Potaliya.—A householder of Ápana. Meeting the Buddha in a 
wood outside the town, he greeted him, and was addressed by the Buddha 
as “ householder,” at which he was very angry, for he had, so he said, 
handed over his wealth to his sons, and possessed only his food and 
clothing. But the Buddha told him that true retirement from the 
household meant far more than that, and, at the request of Potaliya, he 
proceeded to explain his words. At the end of the discourse Potaliya 
declared himself the Buddha's follower.' 

1 M. i. 359 ff. 


2. Potaliya.—A wanderer (Paribbajaka) probably identical with the 
above (1). A conversation he had with the Buddha is recorded in the 
Anguttara Nikàya. At the end of the discussion he declares himself 


the Buddha's follower.! 
1 A. ii. 100 f. 


1. Potaliya Sutta.—A discussion between the householder Potaliya 
and the Buddha as to what constitutes true retirement from household 
life. The Buddha shows, by means of various similes, that the pleasures 
of the senses are unsatisfying and dangerous, and should be avoided. 
Such renunciation brings higher knowledge.' | 

1 M. i. 359 ff. 
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2. Potaliya Sutta.—The Buddha tells the Paribbajaka Potaliya, who 


visits him, of four kinds of persons found in the world: those who praise 
and dispraise rightly and seasonably, and those who praise and dispraise 


wrongly and unseasonably.' 
1 A. ii. 100 ff. 


Pottika, Pottiya.—The son of a tailor and the friend of Nigrodha- 
kumara and Sakha-kumara. When Nigrodha became king, Pottika 
was appointed Treasurer. For their story see the Nigrodha Jataka 
(No. 445). Pottika is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. iv. 37 ff. 


Potthaka Sutta.—Quite new fibre-cloth is of an ill colour, painful to 
handle and of little worth; so is one of middling wear and one worn out. 
Men use worn-out fibre-cloth for wiping cooking pots or they throw it 
away. So are a novice, a monk of middle standing, or a senior monk, 
any of whom is immoral, of “ill colour.” Their followers suffer because 
of them; hence they are painful to handle, and because gifts to them 
produce no good they are of little worth.’ 


1 A. i. 246 f. 


Potthakuttha.—A Damila in the service of Aggobodhi IV. He erected 
and endowed the Matambiyapadhanaghara, and built houses in the 
Kuppurà-parivena, the Kurundapillaka-vihara and the Maharajaghara. 
When the king died, he administered the kingdom, threw the sub-king 
Dàthàsiva into prison and set Datta of Dhanapitthi on the throne. When 
Datta died, Potthakuttha had Hatthadatha crowned king. Later, when 
Manavamma rebelled against him, he ate poisoned food, provided by his 
friend, the chief of Merukandara, and died.* 


1 Cv. xlvi. 19, 39, 44; xlvii. 55, 61. 


Potthadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he gave a 
gift of bark (? pottha) in the name of the Buddha, the Dhamma and 


the Sangha.’ 
1 Ap. i. 237. 


Potthasata.—The senàpati of Aggobodhi IV. He built the Agga- 
bodhi-parivena in the Jetavanarama at Anuràdhapura.' 


1 Cy. xlvi. 22. 
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Pottha.— Wife of Vasabha’s uncle, the senapati Subha. She saved the 
life of Vasabha and, later, when he became king, he made her his queen.* 
She built a thüpa and a temple attached to the Catussala in the Mahavi- 


hára.? | | 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 70. ? Ibid., vs. 90. 


Ponamaravati.—A locality in South India, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Labkapura.! 


1 Cv. Ixxvii. 20, 22, 92. 


Poranavamsa.—A chronicle, probably of Ceylon, mentioned in the 


Gandhavamsa.* 
1 p. 70. 


Porogahali.—A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.’ 
1 Cv. Ixvi. 108. 


Polajanaka.— The younger son of Mahajanaka. For his story see the 


Mahajanaka Jataka.' 
1 J. vi. 30 ff. 


Polonnarutala.—4A tank in Ceylon, restored by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cy. lxviii. 49. 


Polamittà (v.l. Posamittà),—AÀ yakkhini, wife of Mahakalasena. She. 
was from Lankapura and her mother was Gondà.' 
1 MT. 259 f. 


Posàla.—One of Bavari’s pupils. His question to the Buddha and the 
answer thereto are given in the Posalamànava-pueehà (or Posala Sutta) 


of the Parayana Vagga.! 
1 SN. vs. 1006, 1112-5. 


Posala Sutta, or Posalamánava-puceha.— See Posala. 


Posiya Thera.—The son of a very rich banker in Savatthi and the younger 
brother of Sangamajita. When grown up, he married and had a son. 
Soon after, he left the world to join the Order and, dwelling alone in the 
forest, became an arahant. Once, when he went to Savatthi to worship 
the Buddha, he visited his home. His former wife entertained him, but 
when he saw that she was trying to tempt him, he hurried away. 
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In the time of Tissa Buddha he was a hunter. The Buddha, out of 
compassion for him, went to the forest and stood near him. He provided 
the Buddha with a seat of grass and paid him homage. Soon after, he 
was killed by a lion.! He is probably identical with Tinamutthidayaka 
of the Apadàna.* 


! Thag. vs. 34; ThagA. i. 96 ff. ? Ap. i. 280; see also ii. p. 455. 


Ph. 


1, Phagguna,—A monk. In the Samyutta Nikàya! he is represented 
as asking the Buddha if it were possible, by means of any of the senses, 
to recognize and proclaim the past Buddhas. The Buddha replies in 
the negative. It is probably the same monk who is mentioned in the 
Anguttara Nikaya’ as having been visited during his illness by the Buddha 
on the suggestion of Ananda. The Buddha found Phagguna in bed and 
grievously ill, and he talked to him and comforted him. Phagguna 
died soon after, having attained arahantship. 


1 S. iv. 52. ? A. iii. 379 ff. 


2. Phagguna.—See Moliya-Phagguna. 


1. Phagguna Sutta. — A conversation between the Buddha and 
Phagguna (1) on the possibility of recognizing, by means of the senses, 
the Buddhas of the past.’ 

1 S. iv. 52. 


2. Phagguna Sutta.—Contains an account of the Buddha’s visit to 
Phagguna (1) when the latter lay ill. At the end of the sutta is a list of 
six advantages of hearing the Dhamma and of testing its goodness in 
time.' 

l A. iii. 379 ff. 


3. Phagguna Sutta.—A discussion between the Buddha and Moliya- 
Phagguna as to whether anyone feeds on consciousness, exercises contact, 
feels, has craving, etc. The Buddha says that the question is badly 
formed; all these activities are conditioned by other activities, and so on.' 

1 S. ii. 12 ff. 


Phagguni.—One of the two Aggasavika of Narada Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. x. 24; J. i. 37. 
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Phandana Jataka (No. 475).—A lion acquired the habit of going to lie 
under a phandana-tree, but one day a branch fell on his shoulder and 
hurt him. The lion thereupon conceived an enmity against the tree, and 
when a carpenter came in search of wood for a cartwheel, suggested to 
him that he should cut down that very tree as the wood would be excellent 
for his purpose. The deity of the tree, discovering this, appeared 
before the carpenter and told him that if he placed four inches of the hide 
of a lion on the rim of his wheel its value would be greatly enhanced. 
The carpenter, adopting both suggestions, killed the lion and cut down the 
tree. This was one of the stories related by the Buddha in the course 
of the quarrel between the Sákyans and the Koliyans.? 

1 J. iv. 207 ff. 2 SNA. i. 358. 


Phala Jataka (No. 54).—The Bodhisatta was once a caravan leader, 
and, while travelling along a road which led through a forest, advised 
his followers to eat neither fruit, flower nor leaf, without first obtaining 
hisleave. Neara village, on the outskirts of the forest, grew a kimpakka- 
tree which, in every respect, resembled a mango-tree. Some of the men 
ate of it, and their leader, when he knew this, gave them medicine which 
cured them. The next day the villagers rushed up to the tree hoping 
to find all the members of the caravan dead, like those of former caravans, 
leaving the villagers to rob their goods. "They were amazed on finding 
these men alive. 

The story was told in reference to a gardener employed by a squire in 
Savatthi, He took some monks round the garden and was amazed to 
find that they could tell the condition of a mango by looking at the tree.’ 

1 J. i. 270 ff. 


1. Phala Sutta.—The cultivation of the five indriyas leads to one of 
two results: either realization in this life, or the state of anagámti.! 
! S. v. 236. 


2. Phala Sutta.—Same as (1), only substituting the four iddhipddas 
for the five indriyas.* 
1S. v. 285 f. 


3. Phala Sutta.—On seven fruits to be obtained from the oultivatiod 
of the four iddhipadas.* 
1 S. v. 285. 


4. Phala Sutta.—Four conditions which, if cultivated, lead. to the 
Four Fruits of the Path.! 
1 S. v. 410 f. 
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Phalakadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a waggon-builder (yànakára), and gave a plank of sandal-wood to the 
Buddha Vipassi. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was king four times under 
the name of Bhavanimmita (v.l. Santa). He is probably identical with 
Tissa Thera (No. 13)? 


1 Ap. i. 174. 2 ThagA. i. 199 f. 
p 


Phalaganda.—One of the seven human beings born in the Avihà- 
world, where they will pass completely away.’ 


1 S. i. 35, 60, etc. 


Phalagga-parivena.—A building in Anuràdhapura, erected by Deva- 
nampiyatissa on the spot where Mahinda sat wrapt in meditation." 
| 1 Mhv. xv. 209. 


1. Phaladayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was an ascetic in Himava, and gave a handful of fruit to Phussa Buddha.’ 


1 Ap. i. 130. 


2. Phaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was an ascetic well versed in the Vedas who, seeing the Buddha, 
gave him a pundartka-fruit. One hundred and seven kappas ago he was 
a king named Sumangala. He is probably identical with Susarada 


Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 160 f. 2 ThagA. i. 167. 


3. Phaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. Also called Piyalaphaladàyaka. 
In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a pigeon who gave to the Buddha 
a piydla-fruit. Fifteen kappas ago he was a king called Malabhi.' He 
is probably identical with Devasabha.? 


1 Ap. i. 169 f. ? ThagA. i. 187 f. 


4. Phaladayaka Thera.—Anarahant. Ninety-four kappas ago Siddhat- 
tha Buddha came to him for alms after having arisen from samādhi, and 
he gave the Buddha various fruits. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a 
king named Ekajjha.! 

1 Ap. i. 239. 


9. Phaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was an ascetic living on the banks of the Bhagirathi and gave to the 
Buddha all the fruits he had gathered for his own meal.' 

1 Ap. i. 250. 
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Phaladayaka-vimana Vatthu.—The story of a gardener of Bimbisara. 
The king expressed a desire to eat mangoes out of season, and the gardener, 
having promised to satisfy this desire, worked very hard and succeeded 
in making one of the trees bear four fruits. While on his way to the 
palace with these fruits, he saw Moggallàna and gave them to him, 
prepared to bear the king’s wrath. Moggallana gave the fruits to the 
Buddha, who gave one each to Sariputta, Maha Kassapa and Moggallana. 
When Bimbisara heard of what his gardener had done he was greatly 
pleased, and granted him a village and made him other presents. After 
death the gardener was born in Tavatimsa, where he met Moggallàna.' 


1 Vv. vi. 3; VvA. 288 ff. 


Pharusa Sutta.—Few are those who abstain from harsh speech.” 
1 S. v. 469. 


Phalika.—One of the peaks of the Himalaya.’ Phalikaguha was 
evidently in this peak.’ 


1 J. v. 415. 2 J. ii. 6, 7, 8. 


Phalikasandana.—One of the Theras dwelling in the Kukkutarama 
in Pataliputta in the time of the Buddha.’ 


1 Vin. i. 300. 


Phaludhiya.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.! 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 99. 


1. Phassa Sutta.—Because of diversity in elements arises diversity of 
perceptions, etc. 
1S. ii. 146. 


2. Phassa Sutta.—Hye-contact is impermanent, changeable; so is it 
with the others.’ 
1 S. iii. 226. 


3. Phassa Sutta.—The arising of contact by the six senses is the arising 
of decay and death; and, similarly, its cessation.! 


1 S. iii. 230. 


4. Phassa Sutta.—The desire and lust which is in the contact of the 
six senses is a corruption of the heart." | 


1 S. iii. 233. 
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Phassamülaka Sutta.—Three things are rooted in, and conditioned by, 
contact: feeling pleasant, painful and neutral.’ | 


1 S. iv. 215. 


Phassayatanika Sutta.—The Buddha explains how necessary is the 
right understanding of the arising and destruction, the satisfaction and 
misery, and the escape from the sixfold sphere of contact.' 


1 S. iv. 43 f. 


Pharusa, Phárusaka.—One of the parks of Tavatimsa.* 
1 J. vi. 278; VibhA. 439; PSA. 259, etc. 


Phàrusaka.—4A garden in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 10. 


Pharusaphaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw Vipassi Buddha and offered him a phàürusa-fruit.' 


1 Ap. i. 296. 


Phalakala.—The name of three generals of Rohana who were subdued 
by the forces of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxv. 180, 183. 


l. Phàsu Sutta.—The five abodes of comfort: the four jhànas and 
final emancipation of mind through insight." 


1 A. iii. 119. 


2. Phàsu Sutta.—The five comfortable abodes: living in amity with 
one's fellows in act of deed, in act of word, in act of mind, maintaining 
whole and unbroken the virtues, praised by the wise and living in 
accordance with the Ariyan view.’ 


1 A. iii. 132; cf. D. ii. 88. 


Phàsuvihàra Vagga.—The eleventh section of the Paficaka Nipata of 


the Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. iii. 127 ff. 


Phudhamanakamanta.— Mentioned among the dhammika-vijja.* 
1 VibhA. 410. 
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Phulla.—Ninety-two kappas ago there were seven kings of this name, 


al previous births of Saübgharakkhita (Kadambapupphiya) Thera.: 
v.l. Puppha. 


1 ThagA. i. 217; Ap. i. 217. 


Phusati.—Daughter of the Madda king and chief queen of the Sivi king 
Safijaya and mother of Vessantara. She had been Sudhamma, daughter 
of Kiki, and was born in Tāvatimsa because of an offering of sandal-wood 
made by her to Vipassi Buddha. When she left Tavatimsa, Sakka gave 
her ten boons: to be chief queen, to have dark eyes, dark eyebrows, to 
be named Phusati, to have a son, to keep a slim figure, to have firm 
breasts, hair always dark, to have soft skin, and to save the condemned. 
She was called Phusati because on the day of her birth her body smelt 
of sandal-wood. She was a previous birth of Mahamàyà.' 

1 J. iv. 480 ff., 593; Cyp. i. 9. 


* Phusati" Sutta.—To him who toucheth not comes no touch. A 
wicked man’s actions recoil upon him." 


FS. d. 13: 


1. Phussa.— The eighteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in the Sirimauyyana in Kasi, his father being the khattiya Jayasena! 
and his mother Sirimà, He lived for six thousand years in three palaces: 
Garula, Hamsa and Suvannabhara. His wife was Kiságotami and his 
son Ananda (or Anüpama). His body was fifty-eight cubits high. He 
left the world riding an elephant, and practised austerities for six months. 
A setthi’s daughter, Sirivaddha, gave him milk-rice, while an ascetic, 
named Sirivaddha, gave him grass for his seat, under an dmanda-(or 
amalaka-)tree. His chief disciples were Sukhita (or Surakkhita) and 
Dhammasena among men and Cala (or Sala) and Upacala (Upasala) 
among women. His personal attendant was Sambhiya. Dhanajijaya 
and Visàkha among men, and Paduma and Naga among women, were his 
chief lay patrons. The Bodhisatta was a khattiya named Vijitavi 
of Arimanda. The Buddha lived for ninety thousand years and died at 
the Sonaràma (Setarama) in Kusinàrà. His relics were scattered.” 
Ambapali was his sister.” 


! AA, (i. 144) says that his father was, ? Bu. xix. 1 ff; BuA. 192f.; PvA. 19 f. 
Mahinda and that he had three step-| 3 Ap. ii. 613. 
brothers. One of them was Uruvela | 
Kassapa (i. 165) in this birth. 


2. Phussa Thera.—He was the son of a ruler of a province and was 


trained in all accomplishments. Having heard a great Thera preach, 
II. 17 
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he left the world and joined the Order. He practised jhana and became 
an arahant. One day an ascetic named Pandarassagotta heard him 
preach and questioned him on the future progress of bhikkhus. | Phussa's 
reply is contained in the Theragathà.' 

1 vs. 049-80; ThagA. ii. 82 f. 


1. Phussadeva.—One of the two chief disciples of Dhammadassi 


Buddha. 
1 J.i. 39; Bu. xvi. 18. 


2. Phussadeva Thera.—An eminent teacher of the Vinaya’ in Ceylon. 
He was a contemporary of Upatissa, from whose views his own often 
differed.’ 


1 Vin. v. 3. 2 See Sp. i. 263; ii. 456, 495; iii. 651, 653; iv. 890. 


3. Phussadeva Thera.—An incumbent of Katakandhakàra in Ceylon. 
He was among those taling part in the assemblies mentioned in Kuddà- 
laka, Mügapakkha, Ayoghara and Hatthipàla Jàtakas.! Once Māra, 
assuming the form of the Buddha, tried to tempt him, but the Elder, 
seeing this form and deriving joy from its contemplation, became an 


arahant.? 
1 J. iv. 490; vi. 30. ? Vsm. 263. 


4. Phussadeva.—One of the chief warriors of Dutthagamani. He was 
born in the village of Gavita and his father was Uppala. Once, having 
gone to the vihàra with other boys; he saw a conch-shell offered at the 
bodhi-tree and blew on it. All those who heard him stood as if stunned, 
and he came to be called Ummada-Phussadeva. His father was an archer, 
and he himself became very skilled in this art,' the best archer in the 
island.” In Dutthagamani's fight with Bhalluka, Phussadeva sat behind 
the king on the elephant and shot Bhalluka. His arrow grazed the king's 
ear, causing the blood to flow. In expiation, Phussadeva cut off the lobe 
of his own ear and showed it to the king. Later the king planted 
Phussadeva's arrow on the floor, and covering it to its full height with 
kahàpanas, gave the money to Phussadeva.? 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 82 f. * Ibid., xxv. 82. ? Ibid., 91 ff. 


Phussamitta.—A monk of the Kurundaka-vihara in Ceylon; he was 


evidently a commentator.’ 
1 AA. i. 31. 
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Phussamitta.—A denizen of purgatory (vinipátika) who had the power 
of travelling through the air.’ 


1 Vsm. 382; PSA. 79. 


Phussa.— One of the two chief women disciples of Tissa Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 40; Bu. xviii. 22. 


Pheggü.—4A Theri of Jambudipa who came to Ceylon, where she taught 
the Vinaya.' 
l Dpv. xviii. 12. 


Phena Sutta.— Like a lump of foam, a water-bubble or a mirage, the 
trunk of a plantain tree, and the vision conjured up by a magician are, 
respectively, the body, feelings, perception, activities and consciousness, 
unreal, having no excuse. The sutta was preached at Ayojjhà, on the 
bank of the Ganges.” 

1 S. iii. 140 f. 


B. 


1. Baka.—A Brahmà. When the Buddha was once staying at 
Ukkattha in the Subhagavana, he read the thoughts of Baka, who had 
conceived the idea that this world was permanent and free from decay 
and death; and the Buddha visited him in order to point out his error. 
Baka welcomed the Buddha but, owing to the influence of Mara, refused 
to acknowledge his error, until the Buddha, by the exercise of his magical 
power, prevented Baka from disappearing from sight, while he himself 
dissolved into complete darkness. The Buddha then proceeded to tell 
him of four incidents connected with his previous birth as Kesava.* Baka 
was once born in a noble family, but he renounced the world and became 
an ascetic named Kesava. One day, seeing a caravan in distress in the 
desert, by his supernatural power he turned a river into the desert, 
thereby rescuing the members of the caravan. On another occasion, 
while staying on the banks of the river Eni, near a frontier village, he 
found the village being attacked by dacoits, whom he drove away by 
causing them to see a vision of the royal police approaching, with himself 
at their head. On another day he saw people floating down the river 
in boats, making merry, singing and drinking. The Naga of the river, 
incensed at their behaviour, appeared before them, threatening 
destruction. Kesava, assuming the form of a Garuda, frightened the 


1 M. i. 326 ff.; S. i. 142 ff 
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Naga away. The fourth incident is related in the Kesava Jataka (q.v.). 
The Bodhisatta, known as Kappa, was the pupil of Kesava.  Kesava, 
practising meditation, developed the fourth jÀhàna and was born in the 
Vehapphala-world. While there he developed the third jhāna and was 
born in the Subhakinha world. Thence he descended to the Abhassara 
world, and, later, by practising the first 7hana, he was reborn in the same 
world, but with a span of life of only a single kappa.” See also Baka- 


brahma Sutta. 
2 J. iii. 358 ff.; SA. i. 164 f.; MA. i. 553 ff. 


2. Baka.—The Bodhisatta, born as the king of Benares. For his story 
see s.v. Paficapapa.* 
1 J. v. 440 ff. 


1. Baka Jataka (No. 38).—4 crane, living near a pond, where the water 
dried up in summer, offered to carry the fish to a distant pond where 
water was plentiful. The fish, very suspicious, sent one of their number 
with the crane to verify his words, and when he returned with a favour- 
able report, they accepted the crane’s offer. One by one the fish were 
carried off and eaten by the crane, till only a crab was left. The wily 
crab agreed to go too, but he clung round the crane’s neck while being 
carried along and cut off his head with his pincers when he discovered 
the crane's intentions. 

The story was told in reference to a monk of Jetavana who was a clever 
robe-maker. He could make robes of rags, which he dyed so skilfully 
that they looked new and costly. Visiting monks, on seeing them, would 
exchange their new robes for his old ones and not discover their folly 
till later. A similar robe-maker lived in a hamlet at some distance from 
Jetavana, who, hearing of the Jetavana monk, succeeded in cheating 
him. The monk was the crane and the hamlet-dweller the crab of the 
story." 

1 J. i. 220 ff. 


2. Baka Jātaka (No. 236).—The Bodhisatta was once the leader of 
a large shoal of fish. A crane, who wished to eat them, stood on the bank 
of the pond with outstretched wings, gazing vacantly into space. The 
fish were impressed by his pious demeanour, but were warned against 
him by the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told in reference to a hypocrite who is identified with 
the crane.' 

1 J. ii. 233 f. 
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Bakagalluddhavapi.—A locality in Rohana, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 124. 


Bakabrahma Jataka (No. 405).—Relates the story of the Buddha's 
visit to Baka Brahma (4.v.) and the incidents mentioned regarding 
Baka’s previous birth as Kesava.' 


1 J. iii. 358 ff. 


Bakabrahma Sutta.—Relates the story of the Buddha’s visit to Baka 
and the conversation between Baka and the Buddha on that occasion. 
The incidents of Baka's previous life are referred to but without detail.! 
(p. Brahmanimantika Sutta. 

This sutta cannot be identical with the Bakabrahma Sutta mentioned 
in Theragáthà Commentary and quoted there in full? It is stated there 
that once when the Buddha was at Jetavana a certain Brahma conceived 
the view that no monk or recluse could come to his world. The Buddha, 
aware of this, went to the Brahma world and stood in the air enveloped 
in flame. He was followed by Moggallana, Kassapa, Kappina and 
Anuruddha. Moggallana asked the Brahma if he still held the same view, 
to which he replied that he no longer thought that he was eternal. (This 
shows that the Brahma of the story was most probably Baka.) When 
the Buddha and his followers had departed, the Brahma sent one of his 
retinue to Moggallàna to find out if there were other disciples of the 
Buddha as mighty as he. Moggallana’s answer was that there were many 
such.? 


1 S. i. 142 f. 2 ji. 185 f. | there the name given is ** Aparaditthi " 
* The sutta is given at S. i. 144 ff, but Sutta. 


Bakkula, Bakula, Vakkula Thera.—He was born in the family of 
a councillor of Kosambi, and, while being bathed by his nurse in the 
waters of the Yamuna, he slipped into the river and was swallowed by 
afish. Thefish was caught by an angler and sold to the wife of a Benares 
councillor." When the fish was split open the child was discovered 
unhurt, and cherished by the councillor's wife as her own son. On dis- 
covering his story, she asked permission of his parents to keep him. 
The king decided that the two families should have him in common, 
hence his name Bakula (“ two-families, bi-kin "). After a prosperous 

! This preservation of Bakkula was | (füàmavipphara iddhi), PS. ii. 211; Vem. 
due to the power of the sanctity of | 379. 


his last life; it was a case of psy- | 2 Cp. the explanation of bakkula in 
chic power diffused by knowledge | J.P.T.S. 1886, pp. 95 ff. 
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life, at the age of eighty, Bakkula heard the Buddha preach and left 
the world. For seven days he remained unenlightened, but on the dawn 
of the eighth day he became an arahant. Later, the Buddha declared 
him to be foremost in good health.? | 

In the time of Anomadassi Buddha, he was a learned brahmin who 
became a holy hermit. He heard the Buddha preach and became his 
follower, and when the Buddha suffered from stomach trouble, he cured 
him and was reborn later in the Brahma world. In the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha, he was a householder of Hamsavati, and, hearing à monk 
acclaimed as most healthy, he wished for a similar honour in a future 
life. Before the appearance of Vipassi Buddha, he was born in Bandhu- 
mati, where he became a hermit. Later, he saw the Buddha, acknow- 
ledged him as teacher, and cured a monk of tinapupphakaroga (? hay fever). 
In the time of Kassapa Buddha, he renovated an old vihára and provided 
the monks with medicaments.! Bakkula lived to a very old age,’ and 
shortly before his death ordained Acela Kassapa, who had been his friend 
in his lay days^  Bakkula was one of the four who had great abhifiiia 
(mahabhififiappatta) in the time of Gotama Buddha, the others being the 
two chief disciples and Bhaddà Kaecanà.' He is often mentioned? as 
an example of a monk who practised asceticism without preaching it to 
others. Fifty-five kappas ago he was a king named Anoma (v.l. Ara- 
nemi).? 


? A. i. 25; for a problem connected with ii. 413, where his age is given as 


this, see Mil. 215 ff. 160. 
4 AA. i. 168 ff.; MA. ii. 928 ff.; ThagA. $ See Bakkula Sutta below. The Thag. 
i. 434 ff. ; Ap. i. 328 ff.; PSA. 491. contains three verses (225-7) which he 


5 AA. ii. 596; according to the Bakkula spoke when about to pass away. 
Sutta (M. iii. 125), he was eighty years ? AA. i. 204. 
a monk. This is confirmed by DA. 5 E.g., MA. i. 348. ? Ap. i. 329. 


Bakkula Sutta.—Bakkula's friend, Acela Kassapa, visits him at 
Veluvana in Rájagaha. Bakkula tells him of his life during the eighty 
years of monkhood, and Kassapa wishes to be ordained under him. Soon 
after, Kassapa becomes an arahant, and Bakkula passes away as he sat 
on his pyre.” 

! M. iii. 124 ff. 


Badaguna.—4A locality in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cy. Ixxiv. 124. 


Badaratittha.—See Padaratittha. 
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Badaravalli. — The scene of a battle between the forces of Manabha- 
rana and those of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxii. 96. 


Badarikérama.—A park about three miles from Kosambi’ where 
Khemaka stayed during his illness. -He was visited by monks from the 
Ghositéréma.” The Buddha is said to have stayed there and to have 
preached the Tipallatthamiga Jataka? and the Tittira Jataka* regarding 
Rahula (g.v.), who spent a whole night in the Buddha's jakes at the 
Badarikaérama because he was unwilling to violate the rule laid down by 
the Buddha that no novice should share the room of an ordained monk.* 

1S. iii. 126. ? SA. 1.230. 4 J. iii. 64. 
3 J. i. 160. | 5 See also Vin. iv. 16. 


Badaribhātikąamāna.—A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 
1 Cv. Ixx. 148. 


Badalatthala, Badalatthali.—4A locality in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.* 
It was the abode of the senàpati Sankha, who was killed there.” Nearby 
was Pilimvatthu’; it was to Badalatthala that the young Parakkama- 
bahu first came when he escaped from his custodians. From there he 
went to Buddhagàma,' and later returned to Baddalatthala in order to 
meet his mother, Ratanavali, and the senapati Deva, that he might visit 
his father with them.° 


' Cy. lviii. 42; lxv. 26. | 4 Ibid., lxvi. 19. 
2 Ibid., lxiv. 9. 3 Ibid., lxv. 4. | ? Ixvii. 81. 


Baddula Sutta.-—See Gaddula Sutta. 


Baddhaguna-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon. The cetiya there, 
destroyed by the Colas, was restored by Virabahu, viceroy of Vijaya- 


bahu I,’ 
1 Cv, Ix. 80. 


Baddheraka.—An elephant of the king of Kosala. He was once very 
strong, but as he grew old he became weak and, one day, stuck fast in 
the mire. The elephant-trainer, by the king's orders, went to the 
elephant arrayed as for battle and caused the battle-drum to be beaten. 
The elephant's pride was roused and he rose from the mire.’ v.l. Pā- 
veyyaka. 

! DhA. iv. 25 f. 
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Baddhasimapasada.—A twelve-storied uposatha-house built in Pulat- 
thipura by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


! Cv. lxxviii. 56, 67. 


Bandha Sutta.-—See Vaecha Sutta. 


1. * Bandhati " Sutta.—Eight ways in which a woman attracts a man.' 


1 A. iv. 196 f. 


2. “ Bandhati " Sutta,—Eight ways in which a man attracts a woman.' 


l A. iv. 197. 


1. Bandhana Sutta.—The world is bound by pleasure; by abandoning 
craving, the world will become free.* 


1 S. i. 39. 


2. Bandhana Sutta.—The Buddha once heard that Pasenadi had 
taken men prisoners and had bound them in chains. He thereupon 
declared that the bonds of passion were stronger than any chains. The 
Commentary says’ that the incident was connected with the loss of the 
king's turban diadem. 


1S. i. 76. ? SA. i. 115; cp. Bandhanāgāra Jataka. 


Bandhanamokkha Jataka (No. 120).—The Bodhisatta was once 
chaplain to King Brahmadatta. While the king was absent, quelling a 
frontier rebellion, his queen sinned with all the messengers sent by the 
king to inquire after her welfare. On the day of the king’s return, the 
chaplain, while decorating the palace, entered the queen’s apartments, 
and she asked him to satisfy her lust. When he refused the queen (feign- 
ing illness) charged him with having ill-treated her. Thereupon the 
king ordered that the chaplain be beheaded, but the latter begged to be 
brought before the king, where he protested his innocence and proved, 
by the testimony of the king’s messengers, the queen’s wickedness. The 
king wished to put to death the queen and all the messengers, but the 
chaplain interceded on their behalf and they were pardoned. He himself 
retired to the Himalaya, where he became an ascetic. 

The story was told in reference to the attempt of Cifiea to bring calumny 
upon the Buddha. The queen is identified with Cificé and the king with 


Ananda.’ 
1 J. i. 437 ff. 
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Bandhanà Sutta.—Those who regard the body, feelings, perceptions, 
etc., as self, are fettered by bonds; those who do not are free.’ 
1 S. iii. 164. 


Bandhanagara Jataka (No. 201).—The Bodhisatta was once born in 
a poor family and supported his mother. Having provided him with 
a wife, much against his will, she died soon after. When his wife was 
with child, he wished to go away and became an ascetic, but his wife 
persuaded him to stay. On her second conception he ran away and, 
becoming.an ascetic, rejoiced in his freedom from the bonds of wife 
and family. 

The story was related when some monks reported to the Buddha that 
a gang of thieves had been taken captive by Pasenadi and put in chains. 
No chains were stronger than those of passion, said the Buddha. 


! J. i. 139 ff.; cp. Bandhana Sutta (2); the verses given in the Jataka are also 
found there. 


1. Bandhujivaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
strung bandhujivaka flowers together and offered them to Sikhi Buddha. 
Seven kappas ago he was a king named Samantacakkhu.’ He is probably 
identical with Devasabha." 

! Ap. i. 175 f. ? ThagA. i. 203 f. 


2. Bandhujivaka Thera.—An arahant. He met Siddhattha Buddha 
in the forest ninety-four kappas ago and offered him lotuses and bandhuji- 
vaka flowers. Fourteen kappas ago he was a king named Samuddakappa.' 

| Ap. i. 192. 


1. Bandhumati,—The city of birth of Vipassi Buddha.’ 
1 J.i. 41; Bu. xx. 23; D. i. 7, ete. 


2. Bandhumati.— Wife of King Bandhumà and mother of Vipassi 


Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 41; Bu. xx. 23; D. i. 7, etc. 


3. Bandhumati.—A river near Bandhumati.! 
1 SNA. i. 190. 


1. Bandhumà.—King of Bandhumati and father of Vipassi Buddha. 
His wife was Bandhumati. He had two daughters who, in their later 
lives, were Mahàmàyà and Uraechadà.' See also Ekasátaka and Metta 


Theri. 
1 J.i. 41, etc. 2 J. vi. 480 f. 
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2. Bandhumà.—4A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


1. Bandhura Thera.—Son of the setthi of Silavati. Having gone to 
Savatthi on business and heard the Buddha preach, he entered the Order, 
winning arahantship in due course. He later returned to Silàvati and 
preached to the king, who became a convert, and built for him a vihára 
called Sudassana and paid him great honour. Bandhura gave the vihira 
to the monks and returned to Sàvatthi, saying that he had no need of 
possessions. 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha he was a watchman in the king's 
palace and offered kanavera flowers to the Buddha and his monks.! 

He is probably identical with Kanaverapupphiya of the Apadàna.' 
v.l. Sandhaya, Sandhava. 


! Thag. vs. 103; ThagA. 207 f. 2 Ap. i. 182. 


2. Bandhura.— The chief groom of the elephant house of the king of 
Benares. Bandhura had only one eye. A crow built her nest over the 
doorway of the elephant house, laid there her eggs and hatched out her 
young. But every time Bandhura entered or left the stable on the 
back of the elephant, he struck the crow’s nest with his hook, thus destroy- 
ing it. The crow, in despair, made complaint, and her cry was one of 
the sounds mentioned in the Atthasadda Jàtaka (q.v.). When the king 
discovered how Bandhura was acting, he rebuked him and dismissed him 


from his service.! 
1 J. iii. 430 f. 


Bandhula,—Son of a chieftain of the Mallas in Kusinara. He studied 
at Takkasilà with Mahali and Pasenadi. On his return home, he wished 
to give an exhibition of his skill, and the princely families of the Mallas 
bound sticks of bamboo in bundles of sixty, inserting a strip of iron in 
each bundle; they then suspended the bundles in the air and challenged 
Bandhula to cut them down. He leapt up in the air and smote them with 
his sword, but on discovering the treachery of his kinsmen, he threatened 
to kill them all; his parents, however, dissuaded him, and he went to live 
in Sàvatthi, where Pasenadi appointed him Senapati. Bandhula’s wife 
was Mallika (known as Bandhula-Mallikà in order to distinguish her 
from the wife of Pasenadi) As she bore no children, Bandhula wished 
to send her back to her people; but when she went to bid farewell to the 
Buddha before her departure, he asked her to return to her husband. 
He accepted her, thereby showing his faith in the Buddha. Soon after 
she conceived a child, and her pregnancy-longing was to enter the lotus 
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tank used by the princes of Vesali on their coronation and to drink its 
water. Bandhula took her to Vesali, drove away the strong guards who 
were posted at the lotus tank, and let Mallikà enjoy it to her heart's 
content. When the Liechavi princes heard of this, they were greatly 
enraged and pursued Bandhula's chariot, in spite of the warning of 
Mahali. When the chariots of the Licchavis came into line, Bandhula, 
in order to frighten them, twanged his bow; but as they still pursued him, 
he shot a single arrow, which pierced each of the five hundred Licchavis 
through his girdle without their being aware of the wound. Bandhula 
told them of their plight; but they refused to believe him until they 
loosed the girdle of the foremost and he fell down dead. Thereupon they 
returned to their homes, bade farewell to their families, and fell dead 
on the moment of loosening their armour. 

Mallika bore twin sons sixteen times; each of them became perfect in 
the various arts, and each had a retinue of one thousand men. One day, 
Bandhula retried a case which had been unjustly decided by the judge 
and his decision was greatly applauded. The king, hearing the applause 
and learning the reason, appointed him judge.’ But the former judges 
poisoned the king’s mind against Bandhula, and the king, listening to 
them, sent Bandhula and his sons to quell a frontier rebellion, giving 
orders that they should all be murdered on the way home. This was 
done, and the news of the massacre was brought to Mallika while she was 
entertaining five hundred monks led by the two Chief Disciples.” Mallika 
read the message, and placing it in a fold of her dress, went on with her 
duties. Sàáariputta discovered her fortitude at the end of the meal and 
greatly praised her. Mallika, sending for her daughters-in-law, broke 
the news to them, urging them to harbour no resentment against the king. 
The king's spies, discovering this, brought the news to Pasenadi. The 
lang was greatly moved, and having sent for Mallikà, begged her forgive- 
ness and granted her a boon. She chose as her boon that she and her 
thirty-two daughters-in-law should be allowed to return home to Kusi- 
nàrà. Bandhula’s nephew, Dighakàarayàna, was appointed commander- 
in-chief, but he never forgave the injury to Bandhula, and, in the end, 
brought about Pasenadi's deposition and consequent death.? 

Bandhula is sometimes referred to as Bandhulamalla.* 

Bandhula's wife, Mallika, was one of the three persons possessing the 
Mahàalatapasadhana, the others being Visákhà and Devadaniyacora.° 


1 [t is probably this incident which is 3 DhA. i. 228 f., 349-56; J. iv. 148 ff; 
referred to at S. i. 74 (Atthakarana Sutta); , MA. ii. 753 f. ^ E.g., J. iv. 148. 
see also KS. i. 101, n. 3. | 5 But see DhA. i. 412, where the 

? According to MA. (ii. 753) the Buddha | daughter of Baranasisetthi is substituted 
was also present. . for Devadaniya. 
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From the time of her husband's death Mallika laid aside the pasádhana, 
but, on the day on which the Buddha's body was being removed for 
cremation, she washed the pasidhana in perfumed water and placed it 
on the body, which it completely covered. She expressed the wish that, 
as long as she remained in samsdra, her body should need no ornament.” 


6 DA. ii. 597. 


Babbara.—Name of a tribe.! 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Babbu Jataka (No. 137).—There was once a rich merchant of Kasi 
who amassed forty crores of gold. His wife died and, because of her 
love of money, was reborn as a mouse dwelling over the family treasure. 
In due course the rest of the family died and the village was deserted. 
The Bodhisatta was a stone-cutter, working a quarry near the mouse’s 
residence. She, liking him, brought him one day a coin, suggesting that, 
with a part of it, he should buy her some meat. The Bodhisatta agreed, 
and this continued for some time. One day the mouse was caught by 
a cat, but she obtained her release by promising him some of her food. 
She was later caught by three other cats, but was let free on the same terms. 
The mouse thus had only one fifth of her food and grew very thin. The 
Bodhisatta noticed this, and when she told him the reason, he put her 
inside a crystal box and suggested that when the cats came she should 
refuse to have anything to do with them. The first cat arrived and, on 
being reviled by the mouse, jumped on the crystal box and was crushed 
to death. The same fate overtook the other cats. The mouse thus 
became free, and in gratitude to the Bodhisatta, showed him all the 
treasure. 

The story was told in reference to Kana (q.v.), who lost her husband 
owing to four monks. The monks were the cats and Kana the mouse.! 

1 J. i. 477-80. 


Barabbala.—A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 51. 


1. Bala Vagga.—The second chapter of the Paficaka Nipàta of the 
Anguttara Nikàya.! 
1 A. iii. 9-14. 


2. Bala Vagga.— The third and eighth chapters of the Bala Samyutta.' 
1 S. v. 250, 252. 
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Bala Samyutta.—The sixth section of the Maha Vagga of the Samyutta 
Nikàya.' l 
1 S. v. 249-53. 


1. Bala Sutta.—The four powers: energy, mindfulness, concentration 


and wisdom.! 
1 A. ii. 252. 


2. Bala Sutta.—On the five powers: faith, self-respect (hirt), fear of 


blame, energy and wisdom. 
1 A. iii. 248. 


3. Bala Sutta.—On the six powers: faith, energy, mindfulness, con- 
centration, insight, destruction of the àsavas.' 


1 A. iii. 280. 


4. Bala Sutta.—On the seven powers: the five in Sutta 2 (above) to 
which are added mindfulness and concentration.’ 


1 A, iv. 3. 


5. Bala Sutta.—On the ten powers of an arahant, whereby he knows 
that his Gsavas have come to an end. 


1 A. v. 174 f. 


6. Bala Sutta.—The five powers (saddhà, viriya, sati, samadhi, paññā) 
constitute the path which leads to the Uncompounded.* 


1 S., iv. 361. 


7. Bala Sutta.—The practice of these five powers (see 6) is the path 


to the Uncompounded.' 
L S. iv. 366. 


8. Bala Sutta.—The eight powers of eight beings: weeping in children, 
anger in women, weapons with thieves, power in kings, discontent with 
fools, understanding with the wise, consideration with the learned, for- 
giveness with ascetics and recluses.! 


1 A. iv. 223. 


9. Bala Sutta.—Just as all deeds requiring strength are done with the 
earth as their support, even so a monk, supported by virtue, cultivates 
the Noble Eightfold Path.’ 


1 S. v. 45— S. v. 135. 
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Balakathà.—The ninth chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 
Patisambhidamagga. 


Balakaraniya Vagga.—Several sections of the Maha Vagga of the 
Samyutta Nikaya bear this name—i.e., S. v. 45, 135, 138, 191, 240, 242, 
246, 291, 308. 


Balakkara.—A Kalinga prince, kinsman of Tiloka-Sundari. He came 
to Ceylon and was given honour and gifts by Vijayabahu I. 


1 Cv. lix. 46. 


* Balatam " Sutta.—Six qualities, the possession of which destroys 
strength in concentration." 
1 A. iii. 427. 


Baladatta.—A king, last of the dynasty of Brahmadeva, who reigned 
in Ekaeakkhu.' 
1 Dpv. iii. 25; MT. 128. 


Baladeva.— The second of the sons of Devagabbha, the brothers known 
as the Andhakavenhuputtà. Baladeva killed Cànura and Mutthika. 
The latter, when dying, vowed vengeance and, having been born as a 
goblin in the Kalamattika forest, assumed the form of a wrestler when 
Baladeva passed that way and killed and ate him.! 


1 J. iv. 81, 82, 88; PvA. 11, 93. 


Baladevavattikà, —Followers of a certain cult who hoped for purification 


by their practices." 
1 MNid. 89. 


Balapasana.—A locality in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I." 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 178; Ixxv. 3, 5. 


Balasena.—A king of fifty-seven kappas ago; a previous birth of 


Upatthayaka Thera.' 
L Ap. i. 241. 


** Balàni ” Sutta.— The four powers of faith, energy, mindfulness, con- 


centration.! 
1 A, ii. 141 f. 
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Balibhojakà.—Probably the totemistic name of a Sinhalese clan; 
they are mentioned in connection with the celebrations in honour of the 
Tooth Relic in the reign of Parakkamabahu II.' 


1 Cv, Ixxxv. 51; see also Cv. Trs. i. 29, n. 2. 


Balivadda Sutta.—On four kinds of oxen: those that are fierce to the 
cows of their own herd, to cows of other herds, those that are fierce to 
neither their own nor others; and the four correspondiag kinds of men.’ 

1 A. ii. 108. 


Balisa Sutta.—Dire are gains, favours and flattery, like to a flesh- 
baited hook, Màra being the fisherman.' 
1 S. ii. 226. 


Baliharana.—A  forest-tract (vanasanda) near Kusinara where the 
Buddha is said to have stayed. It was so called because the people 
there made offerings to various spirits.” The Kinti Sutta was preached 


there.? 
1 A. i. 274; v. 79. 2 AA, i. 457; MA. ii. 826. 3 M. ii. 238. 


Baluggata.—Fifteen kappas ago there were twelve kings of this name, 
previous births of Ugga Thera,’ v.l. Khaluggata. 
1 ThagA. i. 175; Ap. i. 165. 


Bahalaganga.—The name given to a portion of the river flowing from 
the south of Himava. The section is that which flows between the 
Tiyaggalapokkharani and the Ummaggaganga. It flows through a rock 
for a distance of sixty leagues." 

1 SNA. ii. 439; AA. ii. 760; Ud A. 302; MA. i. 586. 


Bahalamassu-Tissa Thera.—He was a pupil of Mahatissa, and when the 
latter was expelled by the Mahavihara monks for misdemeanour, Bahala- 
massu-Tissa left the Mahavihara in anger and, dwelling in Abhayagiri, 
formed there a separate faction." 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 96. 


Bahukà.—A river to which sacrifices were offered.! v.l. Bahuka. 
1 M. i. 39; J. v. 388 f. 


Bahukara Sutta.—Three persons who are very helpful to one another 
he who leads to the Three Refuges, he through whom one understands Ill, 
etc., and he who leads one to the destruction of the asavas.! 

1 A. i. 123. 
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Bahueinti.—A fish. See the Mitacinti Jataka.' 
1 J. i. 427 f. 


“ Bahutarā-Sattā ” Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta.! 
1 S. v. 473. 


Bahudhanasetthi.—The name conferred by the king of Rājagaha 
on Punna, when the latter was raised to the rank of setthi.* See Punna 
(No. 2). 

1 DhA. iii. 307. 


Bahudhàtuka Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. It contains a series of 
questions asked by Ananda and the Buddha's answers. The Buddha 
describes various ways in which the monk can achieve mastery of the 
elements (dhatu), the senses, the chain of causation, the rationally 
possible and the rationally impossible. Other names for the sutta are 
Catuparivatta, Dhammadasa, Amatadundubhi and Anuttara-Sanga- 
mavijaya.' 

1 M. iii. 61 ff. 


Bhudhiti.—A brahmin of the Bharadvajagotta who had seven widowed 
daughters and was much in debt. One day he lost fourteen oxen, and, 
after searching for them for six days, he came across the Buddha in a 
forest-tract. He spoke the praises of the Buddha’s freedom, unperturbed 
by the anxieties to which he himself was a prey—for the Buddha had no 
nagging wife, no creditors, no vermin disturbing his sleep. The Buddha 
agreed with him, and he was so pleased with the Buddha’s words that he 
asked to be ordained. The Buddha ordained him'; the Commentary 
adds" that he took the newly ordained to Pasenadi to whom he related 
what had happened. The king summoned the man’s creditors and 
paid them off, and having sent for his wife and daughters he took them 
under his protection. The man soon after became añ arahant. 


1 S. i. 170 f. 2 SA. i. 187 ff. 


Bahudhiti Sutta.—Relates the story of Bahudhiti Bharadvaja.* 
1 S. i. 170 f. 


Bahunandi.—See Bahuraggi. 


Bahuputta, Bahuputtaka,—King of Benares and husband of Khema. 
He is identified with Sariputta. For details see the Hamsa Jàtaka.' 


1 J. iv. 423 ff.; cp. Seyya. 
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Bahuputta-, Bahuputtaka-cetiya.—A shrine in the neighbourhood of 
Vesáli, to the north of that city.! The Buddha is said to have stayed 
there.” It was a pre-Buddhistic shrine and, according to the Com- 
mentaries," was a many-branched nigrodha tree where persons prayed for 
sons to the deva of the tree. Hence its name. 

Maha Kassapa says that while yet a “learner " he paid homage to the 
Buddha at a Bahuputtaka-nigrodha where the Buddha had gone to meet 
him. The Buddha taught him of the training to be followed and, profiting 
by the lesson, eight days later Maha Kassapa became an arahant. This 
nigrodha, however, was on the road from Rajagaha to Nalanda and was 
three leagues from Rajagaha.* It cannot, therefore, have been identical 
with the tree which gave its name to the Bahuputta-cetiya. 


l D. iii. 9. | It was here that the Buddha exchanged 
2 Ibid., ii. 118; Ud. vi. 1; S. v. 259. | his robe for that of Kassapa, SA. ii. 
3 K.g., UdA. 323; SA. ii. 128, etc. | 128; ThagA. ii. 145; AA. i. 102; Mtu. 


19. ii, 220; see s.v. Maha Kassapa. | iii. 50. 


Bahuputtaka-nigrodha.—See Bahuputtaka-cetiya. 


Bahuputtikà.—See Sona Theri. 


Bahumangala-cetiya.—A shrine in Anuradhapura in the image-house 
of which Dhatusena erected Bodhisatta figures. He also provided a 
diadem of rays for the Buddha images in the cetiya. These images 
were known as Kalaselasattha and Upasumbha.’ The cetiya is probably 
identical with the Mangala-cetiya (q.v.). 


1 Cy. xxxviii. 65. 


Bahubhani Jàtaka.—Evidently another name’ for the Kaechapa 
Jataka (No. 215) (q.v.). 


1 Given in DhA. iv. 92. 


Bahubhani Sutta.—The five disadvantages of excessive talking: 
liability to falsehood, malice, harshness, babbling and suffering after 
death.’ 


1 A. iii, 254. 


Bahula Sutta.— Four conditions which conduce to the growth of insight.’ 
1 S. v. 412. 


Bahulikà, Bahulika.—A heretical sect among the Buddhists, an offshoot 
of Gokulikà. The Dipavamsa? calls the adherents of this sect Bahu- 
1 Mhv. v. 5; Mbv. p. 97. ? Dpv. v. 41. 

I1, 18 
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suttakà. According to Tibetan sources? they derived their name from 
their teacher, Bahusrutiya. In addition to the five propositions held 
by the Mahàsahghikas, they considered it as a fundamental doctrine 
that there is no mode of life leading to real salvation, that the truth of 
suffering is the Noble Truth, that to perceive the suffering of the samskaras 
is to enter perfect purity, that there is no way of seeing the misery of 
suffering and the misery of change; the Sangha is but subject to worldly 
laws and conditions, arahants acquire the doctrine of others, there is a 
rightly preached way and a right entry into samàpatti.* 


3 Rockhill, p. 183. 4 Ibid., 189. 


Bahuvedaniya Sutta.—Paficakanga asks Udáyi' how many kinds of 
feelings the Buddha mentions. Udayi answers that there are three: 
pleasant, unpleasant and indifferent. Paficakanga, however, insists 
that there are but two: pleasant and unpleasant. Ananda, overhearing 
the conversation, reports it to the Buddha, who says that both Paficakanga 
and Udàyi are correct because he himself classified feelings in various 
ways; sensual pleasures might be pleasant, but are not the highest 
pleasures; far better and more excellent are the pleasures enjoyed by a 
monk who develops the four jhànas, the plane of infinity of consciousness 
and the plane of nought.” 


! Pandita-Udayi, says MA. ii. 629. S. iv. 223 ff., under the name of Pafica- 
? M. i. 396 ff.; the sutta is repeated at kanga Sutta. 


Bahusodari.—A goddess (devadhita) living in Gandhamadana.' See 
the Sama Jataka. 
1 J. vi. 83. 
Bahussuta Sutta.—Five qualities which make a man learned and wise.’ 
1 $. iv. 244. 


Bahussutakàa.—Another name’ for Bahulika (q.v.). 
1 Dpv. v. 41. 
Bahipakara Sutta.—Five things which make a monk of great service 
to his residence.’ 
1 A. iii. 263. 
Bakula.—See Bakkula. 


Baranasi,—The capital of Kasi-janapada. It was one of the four places 
of pilgrimage for the Buddhists—the others being Kapilavatthu, Buddha- 
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gaya and Kusinara—because it was at the Migadāya in Isipatana near 
Baranasi that the Buddha preached his first sermon to the Paficavaggiyà.' 
This was the spot at which all Buddhas set in motion the Wheel of the 
Law (Dhammaeakka). It is the custom of Buddhas to travel by air 
from the Bodhi-tree to the scene of their first sermon, a distance of 
eighteen leagues,” but the present Buddha did all the journey on foot 
in order to be able to meet on the way the Ajivaka Upaka (q.v.). _ 
Benares was an important centre of trade and industry. There 
was direct trade between there and Sàávatthi,? (the road passing through 
Bhaddiya, ) and between there and Takkasilà. It was the custom for 
enthusiastic young men of Benares to go to the university at Takkasila,° 
but there seem to have been educational institutions at Benares also, 
some of which were older than even those of Takkasilà. From Verafíjà 
to Benares there seem to have been two routes: one rather circuitous, 
passing through Soreyya, and the other direct, crossing the Ganges at 
Payagatittha. From Benares the road continued to Vesali.2 On the 
road from Benares to Rajagaha was Andhakavinda. There seems to 
have been friendly intercourse between the chieftains of Benares and the 
kings of Magadha, as shown by the fact that Bimbisdra sent his own 
physician, Jivaka, to attend to the son of the Treasurer of Benares." 
The distance from Kosambi to Benares was thirty leagues by river.” 
The extent of the city of Benares, including its suburbs, at the time 
when it was the capital of an independent kingdom, is often stated!" to 
have been twelve leagues. The names of several kings are mentioned 
in the Jatakas, among them being those of Ahga, Uggasena, Udaya, 
Kiki, Dhanafijaya, Mahàsilava, Vissasena, and Samyama.? The name 
which occurs most frequently, however, is that of Brahmadatta, which 
seems to have been the dynastic name of the Benares kings. In the 
Mahagovinda Sutta, the foundation of Bàrànasi is attributed to Maha- 
govinda, its first king being Dhatarattha, contemporary of Renu.“ The 
Ceylon Chronicles mention the names of others who reigned in Benares 
—e.g., Duppasaha and sixty of his descendants; Asoka, son of Samankara, 


1 D. ii. 141. ? Vin. i. 220. 

? MA. i. 388; BuA. 242, etc. |. 10 Ibid., 275 f. 

3 DhA. iii. 429. | 11 MA. ii. 929. | 

* Vin. i. 189. |o? Bg., J. iv. 377; vi. 160; MA. ii. 608. 


8 See, e.g., J. ii. 4; DhÀ. i. 250. ' the Khaggavisina Sutta contains the 

7 KhA. 198; see also DhA. iii. 445, | names of several kings of Benares who 
where Susima, Sankha’s son, goes from | renounced the world and became Pacceka 
Takkasilà to Benares for purposes of | Buddhas. 
study. , Mp.ii. 235 f. 

5 Sp. i. 201. |, 15 MT. 127, 129, 130. 


> DhA. i. 123. | 13 For details see s.v. The SNA. on 
| 
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and eighty-four thousand of his descendants; also sixteen kings, ancestors 
of Okkaka, The city itself had been known by different names at different 
periods; thus, in the time of the Udaya Jataka it was called Surundhana ; 
in that of the Sutasoma, Sudassana ; in that of the Sonananda, Brahma- 
vaddhana; in that of the Khandahala, Pupphavati ; in that of the Yuvafi- 
jaya, Rammanagara'5; and in that of the Sahkha, Molini.” It was also 
called Kasinagara and Kásipura," being the capital of Kasi. The 
Bhojajaniya Jàtaka' says that “all the kings around coveted the 
kingdom of Benares.” In the Brahachatta Jataka,” the king of Benares 
is mentioned as having captured the whole of Kosala, At the time of 
the Buddha, however, Benares had lost its great political importance. 
Kosala was already the paramount power in India, and several successful 
invasions of Kasi by the Kosalans under their kings Vanka, Dabbasena 
and Kamsa, are referred to. The final conquest would seem to be ascribed 
to Kamsa because the epithet Baranasiggaha (conqueror of Benares) 
is an established addition to his name.” 

Later, when Ajatasattu succeeded in establishing his sway over Kosala, 
with the help of the Liechavis, Kasi, too, was included in his kingdom. 
Even in the Buddha's time the city of Benares was wealthy and prosperous 
and was included in the list of great cities suggested by Ananda as 
suitable places for the Parinibbàna of the Buddha.” 

Mention is also made of a Bánaàrasisetthi? and a Santhagarasala 
(Mote Hall), which was then, however, no longer being used so much for 
the transaction of public business as for public discussions on religious 
and philosophical questions.“ Near Benares was a grove of seven 
sirtsaka-trees where the Buddha preached to the Naga-king Erakapatta,” 
and also the Khemiyambavana where Udena met Ghotamukha” ; on 
the other side of the river was Vàsabhagama, and beyond that another 
village called Cundatthila.?' 

The Buddha is several times spoken of as staying in Benares, where 
he preached several sermons” and converted many people including 
Yasa, whose home was in Benares,” and his friends Vimala, Subahu, 
Punnaji and Gavampati, all members of eminent families. Isipatana 
(q.v.) became a monastic centre in the Buddha’s time and continued so 


16 J. iv. 119 f. the city found lodging for the night in 
17 J, iv. 15. ' the Potters’ Hall (e.g., DhA. i. 39). 

18 E.g., J. v. 54; vi. 165; DhA. i. 87. =  ?5 DhA. iii. 230. 

19 J. i. 178. | ?9 M. ii. 158. 

2) J, iii. 116. |. ?! PvA, 168. 

21 J. ii. 403. | 98 Eg., A. i. 110 £., 279 £.; iii. 392 ff., 
22 D, ii. 146. | 399 ff.; S. i. 105; v. 406; Vin. i. 189, 216 f., 
23 E.g., DhA. i. 412; iii. 87, 365. ' 989. 


24 E.g., J. iv. 74; ascetics who came to 29 Vin. i. 15. 30 Ibid., 19. 
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for long after. From there came twelve thousand monks under the 
leadership of Dhammasena to be present at the ceremony of the foundation 
of the Maha Thüpa.?! 

In the past, Bārāņasī was the birthplace of Kassapa Buddha.” In 
the time of Metteyya Buddha, Baranasi will be known as Ketumati, at 
the head of eighty-four thousand towns. Sankha will be Cakkavatti 
there, but he will renounce the world and will become an arahant under 
Metteyya.? Baranasi evidently derives its name from the fact that it 
lies between the two rivers Barnà and Asi.” 


31 Mhv. xxix. 31. | 33 D. iii. 75 f. 
32 Bu. xxv. 33. | 34 CAGI. 499 f. 


Bārāņasīsetthi.—See Mahadhana. 
1. Bāla Vagga.—The fifth section of the Dhammapada. 


2. Bala Vagga.— The third chapter of the Duka Nipāta of the Angut- 
tara Nikàya.! 
1 A. i. 59-61. 


3. Bala Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the Angut- 
tara Nikaya.' 
1 A. i. 84-6. 


4, Bala Vagga.—The first chapter of the Tika Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikaya. 
1 A. iii. 101-5. 


Balaka.—See below, Balakalonakàragama. 


Balakalonakarama, Báàlakalonakáràgama.—A locality near Kosambi. 
When the monks of Kosambi started quarrelling, the Buddha left them 
and went to Balakalonakàrama, where he visited Bhagu and preached to 
him on the virtues of solitude. From there the Buddha proceeded to 
Páeinavamsadáaya. The readings of the texts are uncertain, and it is 
impossible to say whether a village (gama) is meant or only a grove 
(drama). The reading Balakalonakaragama occurs in the Majjhima 
Commentary"; but even here two explanations are given: one to the effect 
that Balaka was the name of a village of salt-makers (? lonakadragama) 
belonging to Upali-gahapati. When the inhabitants of the village 
came to Upali with their taxes, he went with them (balakagamavàasiniyà 


1 Vin. i. 350; M. iii. 154; DhA. i. 47; J. iii. 489. ? MA. ii. 596. 
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. parisüya) to see Nigantha Nataputta. The other explanation is 
that the word balakiniya in the text is an adjective meaning ‘‘ composed 
of fools" (balavatiya balussannàya). The confusion seems, therefore, 
to have arisen very early. Upāls village (of Balaka), if such a place 
existed, was probably near Nalanda. 


3 Cp., J. i. 246, where mention is made of bàlagàámikamanussà who were obviously 
fools. 


Balacittapabodhani.—The name of a Tīkā.* 
1 Gv. 65, 67. 


Balanakkhatta.—A festival lasting for seven days, during which people 
smeared their bodies with ashes and cow-dung and went about talking 
coarsely. They respected no one, and when they visited at a house where 
their conversation was not appreciated, they received one penny to go 
away. Once when the festival was being held in Savatthi, the Buddha’s 
followers requested him not to leave the monastery, and provided him 
and the monks with all requisites so that they did not have to go out.’ 


1 DhA. i. 256 f. 


Balapandita Sutta.—The 129th sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, preached 
at Jetavana. It deals with the disabilities of folly and the pain and 
anguish resulting therefrom, also with the advantages of wisdom and the 
bliss to which it leads. It contains, besides, descriptions of the horrors 
of the hells, expressed by means of various similes. The sutta forms a 
kind of prose background to the Bala Vagga and the Pandita Vagga of 
the Dhammapada. Mahinda preached this sutta at the Nandanavana in 
Anuradhapura, and one thousand women, who listened to him, became 
sotapannas.” 

1 M. iii. 163 ff.; cp. S. ii. 23 f. ? Mhv. xv. 4. 


Bàlava.—4A maintenance village, given by Aggabodhil V. to the pa- 


renee hanan of Dathasiva.* 
1 Cv. xlvi. 13. 


Baladicea.—A monastery in South India, the residence of Coliya 
Dipankara (Buddhappiya), author of the Ripasiddhi,? 


1 P.L.C. 220. 


Bàlappabodhana.—A Pali work, probably a Commentary.’ There 
exists a Tika on it.” 
1 Gv. 63, 73. 2 Ibid., 65, 75. 
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Balavatéara.—A Pali grammar in seven chapters, by Dhammakitti 
(or Vàeissara), written in the fourteenth century. It is based on the 
Kaceayana and forms an extremely good summary of Pāli grammar. 
There are to be found several Sinhalese paraphrases of the work and two 
tikas in Pali.* 

1 For details see P.L.C. 243 ff. 


Balisika Sutta.—Like baited hooks cast by a fisherman are the 
“objects " cognisable by the external sense-spheres. He who avoids 
them has escaped from the clutches of Mara.’ 


1 S. iv. 158. 


Balhagilayana (or Gihinaya)' Sutta.—A number of monks visit Anu- 
ruddha, who lies grievously ill in the Andhakavana, and ask him how it is 
that painful feelings make no impression on his mind. He answers that 
it is because he is well grounded in the four satépatthàna.? 


1 But see KS. v. 268, n. 2. 2 S. v. 302. 


Bavari.—A brahmin ascetic who went from Savatthi to Dakkhina- 
patha and lived on the banks of the Godhavari in a hermitage which lay 
half in the territory of Assaka and half in that of Alaka. He received 
the revenue of a village near by and held a great sacrifice, spending al) 
he possessed. Then to him came a brahmin of terrible mien, demanding 
five hundred pieces! When Bavari told him of his poverty, the brahmin 
cursed him saying that his head would split in seven pieces. Bavari- 
was greatly distressed, but a devatà,* seeing his trouble, reassured him by 
saying that the brahmin knew neither the meaning of ' head " nor of 
“the splitting of it." “ Who then knows it *" asked Bavari, and the 
devatà told him of the appearance in the world of the Buddha. Forth- 
with he sent his sixteen pupils—Ajita, Tissametteyya, Punnaka, Mettagü, 
Dhotaka, Upasiva, Nanda, Hemaka, Todeyya, Kappa, Jatukanni, Bha- 
dravudha, Udaya, Posàla, Mogharaja and Pihgiya—to Sàvatthi to see the 
Buddha and to find out if his claims to Buddhahood were justified. The 
pupils went northward, through Alaka, Patitthana, Mahissati, Ujjeni, 
Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasavhya (or Tumbava, v.l. Vanasavatthi), Kosambi, 
Saketa and Savatthi; then, finding that the Buddha had gone to Ràja- 
gaha, they followed him there to the Pàásánaka-eetiya, passing through 
Setavya, Kapilavatthu, Kusinara, Pava, Bhoganagara and Vesali. When 


1 He was a brahmin of Dunnivittha. His wife was a descendant of the family of 


Jüjaka and was constantly nagging at him. It was she who sent him to Bavari 
(AA. i. 183). 


* His mother in a previous birth (AA. i. 183). 
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they arrived before the Buddha, they greeted him in the name of Bavari, 
and being satisfied that he bore the characteristic signs of a Great Being,? 
Ajita asked Bavari’s question of the Buddha, and when that had been 
answered, each of the pupils asked him a question in turn, to which the 
Buddha replied.* | 

According to the Commentary,’ all Bavari’s disciples and their sixteen 
thousand followers whom they had gathered on their way, became 
arahants at the conclusion of the Buddha’s sermon, save only Pingiya, 
Bavari’s nephew, who became an anagami, because he had been thinking 
of Bavari when the Buddha preached. Pingiya took leave of the Buddha 
and returned to Bavari, to whom he recounted all these events. At the 
end of his recital, the Buddha appeared before them in a ray of glory and 
preached to them. Pingiya thereupon became an arahant and Bavari 
an anagami. r 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha Bavari was King Katthavahana (q.v.). 
Hearing of the Buddha from his friend, the king of Benares, he sent 
messengers, including his nephew, to find out about the Buddha and to 
report to him. But the nephew returned with the news of the Buddha's 
death which had taken place before their arrival at Benares. Thereupon, 
Katthavāhana, having accepted the Buddha’s teaching, engaged in 
various good deeds and was reborn after death in the Kamavacara-deva- 
world. From there he was born in the family of Pasenadi's chaplain 
and was the teacher of Pasenadi's boyhood. Unwilling to remain longer 
in the court, he took leave of the king and lived in the royal park as an 
ascetic. Then, wishing for greater peace, he retired to an island (antara- 
dipa) in the Godhavari where the two kings Assaka and Alaka gave him 
a tract of land, five leagues in extent, the residence of the sages of 
old. It was from there that he sent his disciples to the Buddha.* At 
that time he was one hundred and twenty years old. Bavari was the 
name of his gotta. He bore on his body three of the marks of a Great 
Being.’ 


3 For a problem arising out of the 5 SNA. 603 f. 
manner in which some of the marks were 6 SNA, 575 ff.; AA. i. 182 ff. 
seen, see Mil. 168 f.; DA. i. 275 f. * SN. vs. 1019. 

4 This account is given in SN. vs. 
976-1148. 


Baveru.—A kingdom outside India, beyond the sea. Trade was 
carried on between Baveru and India. See the Baveru Jataka. Baveru 
is identified with Babylon.* 


1 E.g., Buddhist India, p. 104. 
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Baveru Jataka (No. 339).—Once some merchants sailed from Bárà- 
nasi to Baveru with a crow on board to help them in finding land. There 
were then no birds in Baveru, and the people, marvelling at the sight, 
bought the bird, after much bargaining, for one hundred pieces and paid 
it great honour. On another voyage, the same merchants brought 
with them a peacock (the Bodhisatta), and this bird, after much show of 
reluctance on the part of the merchants, was sold to the people of Baveru 
for one thousand pieces. From the time of the arrival of the more 
beautiful peacock, the crow was entirely neglected and flew away on to 
a refuse heap. 

The story was told in reference to the fact that from the time the 
Buddha appeared in the world, the heretics lost all their glory.’ 

1 J. iii. 126 ff.; cp. Ud. vi. 10. 


Báhika,—See Bahiya. 

1. Bahiya Daruciriya.—An arahant. He was born in the family of 
a householder of Bahiya’—hence his name—and engaged himself in trade, 
voyaging in a ship. Seven times he sailed down the Indus and across 
the sea and returned safely home. On the eighth occasion, while on his 
way to Suvannabhümi, his ship was wrecked, and he floated ashore on 
a plank, reaching land near Supparaka. Having lost all his clothes, he 
made himself a bark-garment, and went about, bowl in hand, for alms in 
Supparaka. Men, seeing his garment and struck with his demeanour, 
paid him great honour. Though they offered him costly robes and 
many other luxuries, he refused them all and his fame increased. Because 
of his bark-garment he was known as Daruciriya. In due course he came 
himself to believe that he had attained arahantship, but a devatà, reading 
his thoughts and wishing him well, pointed out to him his error and 
advised him to seek the Buddha at Savatthi, By the power of the devata, 
Dàhiya reached Sàvatthi in one night, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty leagues, and was told that the Buddha was in the city begging 
alms. Bahiya followed him thither and begged to be taught something 
for his salvation. "Twice he asked and twice the Buddha refused, saying 
that it was not the hour for teaching? But Bahiya insisted, saying 
that life was uncertain and that the Buddha or he might die. The 


! Ap. ii, 476 says he was born in 
Bharukaccha. 


2 A Suddhavasa-brahma, who had 


been his fellow-celibate in the time of | 


Kassapa Buddha, says the Commentary. 
See below and also MA. i. 340. 


? The Commentaries say that Bahiya | 


was excited by his meeting with the 
Buddha and that the Buddha wished to 
give him time to regain his calm, hence 
his refusal. The Buddha knew of his 


impending death and of his wpanissaya 


for arahantship. He was a pacchima- 
bhavika. 
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Buddha then taught him the proper method of regarding all sense- 
experiences—namely, as experiences and no more. Even as he listened, 
Bahiya became an arahant and the Buddha left him. Shortly after, 
Bàhiya was gored to death by a cow with calf. The Buddha, seeing his 
body lying on the dung heap, asked the monks to remove it and to have 
it burnt, erecting a thüpa over the remains. In the assembly he declared 
Bahiya to be foremost among those who instantly comprehended the 
Truth (khippaábhisifiánam).* 

Bahiya’s resolve to attain to this eminence was made in the time of 
Padumuttara Buddha when he heard the Buddha declare a monk fore- 
most in instantaneous comprehension. In the time of Kassapa Buddha, 
when the Buddha’s teachings were fading from the minds of men, Bahiya 
was one of seven monks who climbed a rock, determined not to leave it 
until they had attained their goal. Their leader became an arahant 
and the second an anaégami—passing into the Suddhavasa-world; the 
rest were reborn in this age as Pukkusati, Kumara-Kassapa, Dabba- 
Mallaputta, Sabhiya and Bahiya. Although Bahiya had kept the pre- 
cepts in previous births, he had never given a bowl or a robe to a monk. 
For this reason the Buddha did not, at the end of his sermon, ordain him 
by the “ ehi bhikkhu-pabbaja.” The Buddha knew that Bahiya had not 
sufficient merit to obtain divine robes. Some say that he was once 
à brigand and had shot a Pacceka Buddha with an arrow and had taken 
possession of the Pacceka Buddha's begging-bowl and robe. Bahiya 
met his death while searching for a robe in which to be ordained. The 
cow which killed Bahiya was identical with the one which killed Pukku- 
siti, Tambadáthika and Suppabuddha.’ 

4 Cp. the story of Pukkusati. | 6 UdA. 77 ff.; AA. i. 156 ff.; DhA.ii. 


5 A. i. 24; Ud. i. 10. | 209 ff.; Ap. ii. 475 ff. 
? For her story see DhA. ii. 35 f. 


2. Bahiya.—A Damila usurper who reigned in Anuradhapura for two 
years (between 43 and 29 s.c). He was commander-in-chief of Pula- 
hattha whom he slew, being himself, in turn, slain by his own commander- 
in-chief, Panayamara.’ 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 56 ff.; Dpv. xx. 15. 


3. Báhiya.—A monk. He is said to have come to the Buddha asking 
for a teaching in brief and the Buddha told him to dwell on the im- 
permanence of the senses and of sense-objects. Profiting by the lesson, 
Bahiya dwelt apart and, putting forth effort, soon became an arahant.' 
It is perhaps the same monk—called Bahiya or Bahika—who is mentioned 


 18.iv.63f. 
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elsewhere" as asking for the Buddha for a lesson and being told to 
meditate on the four satipatthinas. This contemplation led to arahant- 


ship. 
2 S. v. 165 f. 


4. Bahiya.—A monk, fellow-dweller of Anuruddha at the Ghositarama. 
He seems to have taken a prominent part in the disputes of the Kosambi 
monks, helping them, but Anuruddha let him take his own way, not 


protesting at all.' 
1 A. ii. 239; cf. KhA. 115. 


5. Bahiya, Bahika.—The name of a country, residence of Bharata, 
the hunter mentioned in the Atthasadda Játaka.! See also Bahiya Jataka. 
1 J. iii. 432. 


Bahiya Jataka (No. 108).—Once Brahmadatta, king of Benares, saw 
from his window a fat and badly dressed woman relieving nature modestly 
and decently as she passed the courtyard of the palace when pressing 
need came upon her. The king was pleased with her quickness and 
decency, and having sent for her made her his chief queen. Their son 
became a Cakkavatti. 

The story was told in reference to the fat wife of a Liechavi prince. 
The monks expressed surprise that he should love her, but the Buddha 
pointed out that she was healthy and cleanly in her house.* 

In the course of the Jataka, the womaa is referred to as a bahiyd, 
which the scholiast explains by bahwyanapadavast. . Bahiya here, there- 
fore, probably means “ rustic.” 

1 J. i. 420 ff. 


1. Bahiya Sutta.— Relates the incident of Bahiya (3) asking the Buddha 


for a lesson.’ 
1 S. iv. 63. 


2. Bahiya Sutta.—The same as the above, but the lesson given is on the 
satipatthanas.* 
1S. v. 165. 


Bàhukà.—See Bahuka. 


Bahuna.—A monk who is said to have asked the Buddha, while on the 
banks of the Gaggarà Lake in Campa, about the conditions from which 
the Tathagata is released and emancipated. The Buddha enumerated 


ten such. 
1 A. Vie 151 f. 
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Bahuna Sutta.—The questions asked by Bàhuna (¢.v.) and the 


Buddha’s answers thereto.’ 
1 A. v. 151 f. 


Bàhumati.—A holy river where men bathe in order to expiate their 
: 1 
sins. 
1 M. i. 39; MA. i. 145. 


Bahuraggi.— One of seven beings born in the Aviha-world, there to pass 
away entirely. v.l. Bahunandi.! 


1 S. i. 35, 60; ThigA. 222. 


Bindumati.—A courtezan of Pataliputta. She was present when 
Asoka, sailing up the Ganges, asked his ministers and the people if there 
were any person who could make the river flow backwards. Bindu- 
mati performed an act of Truth (saccakiriya) and the river rolled back. 


1 Mil. 121 f. 


Bindusara.— King of Magadha and father of Asoka. He was the son 
of Candagutta and reigned for twenty-eight years. He had one hundred 
sons—the eldest being Sumana—ninety-nine of whom were killed by 
Asoka." Bindusàra patronised the brahmins and provided constant 
meals for sixty thousand brahmins of various sects.” His mother was 
Candagutta's maternal cousin and chief queen. One day, while Bindu- 
sara was yet unborn, she was eating with Candagutta and he fed her 
with some food prepared for himself. The food contained poison, placed 
there by the orders of Candagutta’s minister, Canakka, that the king 
might gradually be made immune from poison. Canakka entered as she 
was about to swallow the food, and, anxious to save the unborn child, he 
cut off the queen's head with a sword before the food could travel down 
into her stomach, opened her womb, removed the child, and placed it in 
the womb of a freshly slaughtered goat. For seven days the child lay 
in the womb of a goat, each day a fresh one, until, at the end of these 
seven days, the child was ready for birth. Because of this, Bimbisara’s 
body was spotted in various places from the blood of the goats, and 
from this he obtained his name.’ Bindusara’s chief queen was Dhamma 
(q.v.) of the Moriya clan. She bore two sons, Asoka and Tissa.* Bindu- 
sára had to kill the yakkha Devagabbha (q.v.) before he could ascend the 
throne.* 

! Mhv. v. 18 f., 38 £; Dpv. v. 101; vi. — 2 Sp. i. 44. ? MT. 187 f. 


15; some accounts (e.g., MT. 324) say he | 4 Ibid., 189, 324. 
had one hundred and one sons. | 8 Ibid., 188. 
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Bimbasundari.—Probably another name for Bimbadevi (q.v.). She 
is identified with Amaradevi of the Maha Ummagga Jàtaka." 


1 J. vi. 478. 


Bimbadevi.—See s.v. Rahulamata. 


Bimbijaliya Thera.—An arahant. In the past he gave a bimbijālika 
flower to Padumuttara Buddha. Sixty-eight kappas ago he was king 
four times under the name of Kifijakesara.* 


1 Ap. i. 225. 


Bimbisira.—King of Magadha and patron of the Buddha. He 
ascended the throne at the age of fifteen and reigned in Rajagaha for 
fifty-two years. The Buddha was five years older than Bimbisàra, and 
it was not until fifteen years after his accession that Bimbisara heard 
the Buddha preach and was converted by him. It is said! that the two 
were friends in their youth owing to the friendship which existed between 
their fathers. But according to the Pabbaja Sutta? the first meeting 
between the Buddha and Bimbisara took place in Ràjagaha under the 
Pandavapabbata, only after the Buddha’s Renunciation. The king, 
seeing the young ascetic pass below the palace windows, sent messengers 
after him. On learning that he was resting after his meal, Bimbisara 
followed him and offered him a place in his court. This the Buddha 
refused, revealing his identity. The Commentary adds* that Bimbisara 
wished him success in his quest and asked him to visit first Rajagaha as 
soon as he had attained Enlightenment. It was in fulfilment of this 
promise that the Buddha visited Rajagaha immediately after his con- 
version of the Tebhatika Jatilà. He stayed at the Supatittha-cetiya €n 
Latthivanuyyana, whither Bimbisàra, accompanied by twelve nahutas 
of householders, went to pay to him his respects. The Buddha 
preached to them, and eleven nahutas, with Bimbisara at their head, 
became sotapannas. On the following day the Buddha and his large 
retinue of monks accepted the hospitality of Bimbisára. Sakka, in 
the guise of a young man, preceded them to the palace, singing songs 
of glory of the Buddha. At the conclusion of the meal, Bimbisara poured 
water from a golden jar on the Buddha’s hand and dedicated Veluvana 


| Mhv. ii. 25 ff.; Dpv. iii. 50 ff. he was called Mahàpaduma and his 
? Bimbisára's father was called Bháti | mother Bimbi. | | 
(MT. 137; Dpv. iii. 52); according to |  ? SN. vs. 405 ff.; also J. i. 66 and DhA. 
Thibetan sources (Rockhill, op. cit., 16) | i. 85; also Rockhill, p. 27. 
* SNA. ii. 380. 
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for the use of him and of his monks. From this moment up till the time 
of his death, a period of thirty-seven years, Bimbisàra did all in his 
power to help on the new religion and to further its growth. He set an 
example to his subjects in the practice of the precepts by taking the 
uposatha vows on six days of each month.? 

Bimbisara’s chief queen was Kosaladevi (q.v.), daughter of Mahàkosala 
and sister of Pasenadi. On the day of her marriage she received, as 
part of her dowry, a village in Kasi, for her bath-money. Her son was 
Ajatasattu’ (g.v.). Bimbisdra had other wives as well; Khemà, who, at 
first, would not even visit the Buddha till enticed by Bimbisara’s descrip- 
tions of the beauties of Veluvana; and the courtezan Padumavati, 
who was brought from Ujjeni, with the help of a yakkha, so that Rajagaha 
might. not lack a Nagarasobhint. Both these later became nuns. 
Padumavatis son was Abhaya.  Bimbisára had another son by 
Ambapali, known as Vimala Kondafifia, and two others, by different 
wives, known as Silava and Jayasena. A daughter, Cundi, is also 
mentioned." 

Bimbisara’s death, according to the Commentaries,’ was a sad one. 
Soothsayers had predicted, before the birth of Ajatasattu, that he 
would bring about the death of his father, for which reason his mother 
had wished to bring about an abortion. But Bimbisàra would not hear 
of this, and when the boy was born, treated him with the greatest affection.” 
When the prince came of age, Devadatta, by an exhibition of his iddhi- 
power, won him over to his side and persuaded him to encompass the 
death of his father, Bimbisàra's patronage of the Buddha being the greatest 
obstacle in, the path of Devadatta. The plot was discovered, and Bim- 
bisára's ministers advised him to kill Ajitasattu, Devadatta and their 
associates. But Bimbisàára sent for Ajátasattu and, on hearing that he 
desired power, abdicated in his favour. Devadatta chided Ajatasattu for 
a fool. “ You are like a man who puts a skin over a drum in which is a 

5 Vin. i. 35 ff. It was this gift of | visit his realm, that he might wait on the 
Veluvana which formed the model for | Buddha, that the Buddha might teach 


Devanampiyatissa’s gift of the Mahàme- | him the doctrine, that he might understand 
ghavana to Mahinda (Mhv. xv. 17). The it (Vin. i. 36). According to BuA. 


gift of Veluvana was one of the incidents | (p. 18 f.) the king became a sotāpanna 
sculptured in the Relic chamber of the | after listening to. the Maha Narada 
Maha Thupa (Mhv. xxx. 80). It may | Jàtaka. | 

have been in Veluvana that the king | ® PvA. 209. 


built for the monks a storeyed house, , 7 Also J. iii. 121. 
fully plastered (Vin. ii. 154). With the ; 8 For details of the names in this para- 
attainment of sopatatti, the king de- ! graph see s.v. 


clared that all the five ambitions of his | — 9? E.g., DA. i. 135 ff.; see also Vin. ii. 
life had been fulfilled: that he might | 190 f. 
become king, that the Buddha might 10 For details see s.v. Ajatasattu. 
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rat," and he urged on Ajatasattu the need for the destruction of Bim- 
bisara. 

But no weapon could injure Bimbisára!"; it was therefore decided 
that he should be starved to death, and with this end in view he was 
imprisoned in a hot-house (ta@panageha) with orders that none but the 
mother of Ajàtasattu should visit him. On her visits she took with her 
a golden vessel filled with food which she concealed in her clothes. When 
this was discovered she took food in her head-dress (moli), and, later, 
she was obliged to take what food she could conceal in her footgear. 
But all these ways were discovered, and then the queen visited Bimbisara 
after having bathed in scented water and smeared her person with 
catumadhura (the four kinds of sweets). The king licked her person and 
that was his only sustenance. In the end the visits of the queen were 
forbidden; but the king continued to live by walking about his cell 
meditating. Ajatasattu, hearing of this, sent barbers to cut open his 
feet, fill the wounds with salt and vinegar, and burn them with coals. 
It is said that when the barbers appeared Bimbisára thought his son 
had relented and had sent them to shave him and cut his hair. But 
on learning their real purpose, he showed not the least resentment and 
let them do their work, much against their will. (In a previous birth 
he had walked about in the courtyard of a cetiya with shoes on, hence 
this punishment !) Soon after, Bimbisàra died, and was reborn in the 
Catummaharajika-world as a yakkha named Janavasabbha, in the retinue 
of Vessavana. The Janavasabha Sutta records an account of a Visit 
paid by Janavasabha to the Buddha some time after. 

A son was born to Ajatasattu on the day of Bimbisara’s death. The joy 
he experienced at the birth of his son made him realize something of 
the affection his own father must have felt for him, and he questioned 
his mother. She told him stories of his childhood, and he repented, 
rather belatedly, of his folly and cruelty. Soon after, his mother died of 
grief, and her death gave rise to the protracted war between Ajatasattu 
and Pasenadi, as mentioned elsewhere.” 

The books contain no mention of any special sermons preached by 
the Buddha to Bimbisara nor of any questions asked by him of the 
Buddha.? Perhaps, like Anáthapindika, his equal in devotion to the 

1! Probably because he was a sotà- ' from doing so, Bimbisàra had doubts about 
panna. He also had the power of judging | the propriety of this and questioned the 
the status of anyone by his voice—e.g., | Buddha who set his doubts at rest (DhA. 
in the case of Kumbhaghosa (DhA. i. 233). iii. 204; J. iii. 263 £.). It was also at the re- 
! 


12 See s.v. also J. ii. 237, 403. quest of Bimbisara that the Buddha estab- 


13 When he heard that the Buddha lished the custom of the monks assembling 
intended to perform a miracle, although | on the first, eighth, fourteenth and fif- 


he had ordered his disciples to refrain ' teenth days of each month (Vin. i. 101 f.). 
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Buddha, he refrained from giving the Buddha extra trouble, or perhaps 
the affairs of his kingdom, which was three hundred leagues in extent," 
did not permit him enough leisure for frequent visits to the Buddha. It is 
said that he once visited four monks—Godhika, Subàhu, Valliya and 
Uttiya—and invited them to spend the rainy season at Rajagaha. He 
built for them four huts, but forgot to have them roofed, with the 
result that the gods withheld the rains until the king remembered the 
omission.'? 

Bimbisara’s affection for the Buddha was unbounded. When the 
Liechavis sent Mahali, who was a member of Bimbisàra's retinue, to bep 
the Buddha to visit Vesali, Bimbisàra did not himself try to persuade 
the Buddha to do so, but when the Buddha agreed to go he repaired 
the whole road from Rajagaha to the Ganges—a distance of five leagues— 
for the Buddha to walk upon; he erected a rest-house at the end of each 
league, and spread flowers of five different colours knee-deep along the 
whole way. Two parasols were provided for the Buddha and one for 
each monk. The king himself accompanied the Buddha in order to 
look after him, offering him flowers and perfume and all requisites through- 
out the journey, which lasted five days. Arrived at the river, he fastened 
two boats together decked with flowers and jewels and followed the 
Buddha’s boat into the water up to his neck. When the Buddha had 
gone, the king set up an encampment on the river bank, awaiting his 
return; he then escorted him back to Rajagaha with similar pomp and 
ceremony. 

Great cordiality existed between Bimbisara and Pasenadi. 
connected by marriage, each having married a sister of the other. 
Pasenadi once visited Bimbisara in order to obtain from him a person 
of unbounded wealth (amitabhoga) for his kingdom. | Bimbisara had five 
such—Jotiya, Jatila, Mendaka, Punnaka and Kakavaliya ; but Pasenadi 
had none. The request was granted, and Mendaka's son, Dhanafijaya, 
was sent back to Kosala with Pasenadi.” 

Bimbisára also maintained friendly relations with other kings, such 
as Pukkasati, king of Takkasila, Candappajjota, king of Ujjeni, to whom 


They were 


| called Aramikagama or  Pilindagàma 
(Vin. i. 207 f.). 


16 DhA. iii. 438 ff. 


14 DhA. iii. 205; the kingdom included 
eighty thousand villages (gàma) (Vim. i. 
179). 


15 ThagA. i. 125. He similarly forgot 
his promise to give Pilindavaccha a park- 
keeper, if the Buddha would sanction 
such a gift. Five hundred days later he 
remembered his promise, and. to make 
amends, gave five hundred park-keepers 


with a special village for their residence, | 


1? DhA. i. 385 £.; AA. i. 220. Some of 
these were richer than Bimbisara—e.g., 
Jotiya (g.v.)) whose house was built 
entirely of jewels while the king's palace 
was of wood; but the king showed no 
jealousy (DhA. iv. 211). 
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he sent his own physician Jivaka to tend in his illness—and Rudrayana of 
Roruka.? | 

Among the ministers and personal retinue of Bimbisāra are mentioned 
Sona-Kolvisa, the flower-gatherer Sumana who supplied the king with 
eight measures of jasmine-flowers, the minister Koliya, the treasurer 
Kumbhaghosaka and his physician Jivaka. The last named was dis- 
covered for him by the prince Abhaya when he was suffering from a 
fistula. The king's garments were stained with blood and his queens 
mocked him. Jivaka cured the king with one single anointing; the king 
offered him the ornaments of the five hundred women of the palace, and 
when he refused to take these, he was appointed physician to the king, 
the women of the seraglio and the fraternity of monks under the 
Buddha.? | 

When Dhammadinnà wished to leave the world, Bimbisàra gave her, 
at her husband's request, a golden palanquin and allowed her to go round 
the city in procession.?? 

Bimbisara is generally referred to as Seniya Bimbisara. The Commen- 
taries" explain Seniya as meaning “ possessed of a large following " or 
as ' belonging to the Seniyagotta," and Bimbisàra as meaning “of a 
golden colour," bimbī meaning gold. 

In the time of Phussa Buddha, when the Buddha’s three step-brothers, 
sons of King Jayasena, obtained their father's leave to entertain the 
Buddha for three months, Bimbisara, then head of a certain district, 
looked after all the arrangements. His associates in this task were 
born as petas, and he gave alms to the Buddha in their name in order 
to relieve their sufferings.” 

During his lifetime, Bimbisára was considered the happiest of men, 
but the Buddha declared” that he himself was far happier than the king. 

The kahàpana in use in Rajagaha during Bimbisàra's time was the 
standard of money adopted by the Buddha in the formation of those 
rules into which the matter of money entered.” 

Bimbisára had a white banner and one of his epithets was Pandara- 
ketu.” Nothing is said about his future destiny, but he is represented 
in the Janavasabha Sutta'" as expressing the wish to become a Sakadagami, 
and this wish may have been fulfilled. 


15 Dvy. 546. 1? Vin. i. 272 f. 22 See Tirokudda Sutta, also PvA. 21 ff.; 
20 MA. i. 516. | for his intercession on behalf of another 
^ Hig. UdA. 104. According to | peta see PvA. 89. 

Thibetan sources, Bimbi was the name 23 E.g., M. i. 95. 

of his mother, and from this his own name 24 Sp. ii. 297. 

was derived; but another reason was that 25 Thag. vs. 64; ThagA. i. 147. 

he was radiant like the morning sun 2° D.ii. 206. 


(Rockhill 16). | | 
1. 19 
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Bimbi.—An eminent laywoman, follower of the Buddha.’ 
1 A, iv. 347; AA. ii. 791. 


Bilangika-Bharadvaja.—One of the Bharadvaja brothers. On hearing 
that the eldest of the clan had entered the Order, he went to the Buddha, 
and, unable to speak for rage, sat on one side, sulking. The Buddha 
preached to him, and he was pleased and entered the Order, becoming an 
arahant in due course.’ 

The Commentary expains" that he had earned large profits by running 
a shop for different kinds of excellently prepared “ congey " (kañjikā). 
The name Bilangika (b¢langa being another name for such preparations) 
was given him by the Recensionists at the Third Council. 

1 S. i. 164; DhA. iv. 163. : 2 SA. i. 178 f. 


Bilangika-Bharadvaja Sutta.—Relates the story of the conversion of 
Bilangika-Bharadvaja.' 
1 S. i. 164. 


Billagamatittha.—A ford in the Mahavalukaganga, mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxii. 48, 122. 


Billaphaliya Thera,—An arahant. He was an ascetic living on the 
banks of the Candabhaga in the time of Kakusandha Buddha. One day 
he gave the Buddha a billa-fruit (wood-apple) from the tree which grew in 
his grove.' 

1 Ap. ii. 397. 


Billasela.—A mountain in Ceylon. Vijayabahu III. built, on its 
summit, a temple for the Tooth Relic.* From there the Relic was re- 
moved by Parakkamabahu II. to Jambuddoni.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxxi. 33; see also Cv. T'rs. ii. 138, n. 4. 2 Cv. Ixxxii. 7. 


Billasela-vihara.—A monastery on Billasela, where Bhuvanekabahu, 
brother of Parakkamabahu II., erected, under the king’s orders, a pari- 
vena called the Bhuvanekabahu-parivena.' 


1 Cv, Ixxxv. 59. 


1. Bilàra Jataka (No. 128).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a big 
rat, leader of a troop of rats. A roving jackal, wishing to eat them, took 
up his stand near their home, poised on one leg, feigning great holiness. 
Impressed by his austerities, the Bodhisatta and his troop worshipped 
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him, and each day the jackal ate the rat which was hindmost when they 
turned to leave him. Seeing their number diminish, the Bodhisatta sus- 
pected the reason, and one day he himself came last, behind the others. 
When the jackal pounced on him, he sprang at his throat and killed him, 
the other rats eating the body. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was a hypocrite.’ 


1 J. i. 460 f. 


Bilara Sutta.—A cat once stood on the refuse heap of a house-drain, 
and when the mouse who lived there came out, pounced on her and ate 
her. But the mouse gnawed the guts of the cat so that she died. Such 
will be the fate of monks who go among the dwellings of householders 
with unrestrained senses. The sutta was preached to a recalcitrant 
monk,’ 

1 S. ii. 270. 


Bilarikosiya.—A rich miser whom Sakka converted into a generous 
donor. See the Bilarikosiya Jataka. 


Bilàrikosiya Jataka (No. 450).—The Bodhisatta was once a rich mer- 
chant of Benares who built an almonry and distributed much alms 
On his deathbed, he asked his son to continue with the alms, and, after 
death, he was reborn as Sakka. His son followed him and became the 
the god Canda. His son Suriya, Suriya’s son Matali, and Mátali's son 
Paficasikha, all followed in the same path. But the sixth of the line, 
Bilarikosiya, became a miser and burnt the almonry. Sakka and the 
others then came separately, in the guise of brahmins, to visit him and 
to ask for alms. Kosiya refused their request until each one uttered a 
little verse, when he was asked to enter and receive a small gift. Kosiya 
asked the servant to give each a little unhusked rice. This was refused, 
and in the end he was obliged to give the brahmins cooked rice, meant 
for cows. Each swallowed a mouthful, but then let it stick in his throat 
and lay down as if dead. Kosiya, very frightened, had a meal prepared, 
which he put into their bowls, and then, calling in the passers-by, asked 
them to note how the brahmins, in their greed, had eaten too much and 
died. But the brahmins arose, spat out the rice, and publicly shamed 
Kosiya by showing up his miserliness and the manner in which he had 
disgraced his ancestors. Then each revealed his identity and departed. 
Bilarikosiya mended his ways and became most generous. 

The story was related to a monk reputed for his great generosity; he 
would not even drink a cup of water withoutsharingit. The monk is iden- 
tified with Bilàrikosiya, and the Buddha related the story in order to 
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show how he had changed his ways. Sáriputta was Canda, Moggallàna 
Suriya, Kassapa Matali and Ananda Paficasikha.' 


1 J. iv. 62-9. 


Bilalapddaka.—A rich man of Sávatthi. Once a resident of Savatthi 
invited the Buddha and all his monks to a meal and went from house to 
house asking the householders to share in the almsgiving. Bilàlapádaka, 
annoyed at the request, gave only as much as could be grasped by three 
fingers—hence his name—(“ catfoot "). The man took the gifts and 
added them to the others, but Bilalapàdaka, suspecting that he might 
be disgraced in public, went to the almsgiving with a knife concealed on 
his person, ready to kill the man if he should mention his gift in ridicule. 
But he heard the man offer the alms to the Buddha, expressing the wish 
that all who had joined in the almsgiving should receive a rich reward. 
Moved by the man's largeness of heart, Bilalapada fell at his feet, 
confessing his guilty intentions and begging for pardon. The Buddha 
thereupon preached to Bilalapada, who, at the conclusion of the sermon, 


became a sotapanna.* 
1 DhA. iii. 17 ff. 


1. Bilalidayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was an ascetic in the Himalaya and offered the Buddha some 
bilali-tubers. Fifty-four kappas ago he was a king called Sumekhali" 
(v.l. Sumelaya). He is probably identical with Kosalavihari Thera.’ 


\ 1 Ap. i. 145. ? 'ThagA. i. 134 f. 


2. Bilalidayaka Thera.—An arahant. Fifty-four kappas ago he gave 
some bilàli-tubers to a recluse at the foot of the mountain Romasa.! 


1 Ap. i. 232. 


1. Bija Sutta.—The five sorts of seed, if unspoilt and planted in good 
soil, and nourished by wind and water, will sprout and grow. Like 
to the five kinds of seed are the five kinds of consciousness; like to the 
earth the four satipatthanas, like to water the lure of lust.! 


1 $. iii. 54 f. 


2. Bija Sutta.—Just as earth is essential to all seed and vegetation, 
80 is Virtue essential to the practice of the Noble Eightfold Path.' 


1 S. v. 54 f. 
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3. Bija Sutta.—Perverted view is the most fertile soil for the 
development of evil states.’ 
1 A, i. 30. 


4. Bija Sutta.—Just as bitter seed produces bitter fruit, so do false 
views produce evil and sufféring. It is the opposite with sweet seeds 
and right views." 

1 S. v. 212 ff. 


Bijaka.—The son of Sudinna Kalandakaputta by the wife of his lay 
days. He was conceived after Sudinna had already been ordained. His 
wife came to him during her period and begged him to give her an off- 
spring (bjaka). As the rule against unchastity had not then been pro- 
mulgated, Sudinna yielded to her importunities, thus becoming guilty 
of the first parajika, The son was called Bijaka, and so Sudinna came 
to be called Bijakapita and the mother Bijakamáàtà. Both Bijaka and 
his mother later left the world and became arahants.! 


1 Vin. iii. 17-19; Sp. i. 215 f. 


2. Bijaka.—A slave of Videha, present when the ascetic Guna ex- 
pounded his doctrine to King Angati, and it was approved by Alata. 
Bijaka also agreed that Guna's teaching accorded with his own experience. 
He remembered his previous life, when he had been born as Bhavasetthi 
of Séketa and had done many acts of virtue and piety. But at present 
he was the son of a poor prostitute leading a wretched life. Even so, 
he always gave half his food to any who might desire it, kept the fast, 
and led, in every way, a virtuous life. But virtue, he said, was useless; 
it bore no fruit. So saying, he wept. When Rujà (q.v.) heard this, she 
said that Bijaka’s sufferings were due to evil actions done in the past 
in earlier lives. The scholiast explains? that in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha, while Bijaka was seeking a lost ox, a monk enquired of him the 
"way which he had lost. Bijaka was angry and abused the monk, calling 
hima slave. His birth as Bhavasetthi was due to some earlier good done 
by him, but in this birth he became a slave. Bijaka is identified with 
Moggallana.°® 


1 J. vi. 227, 228, 229, 233, 235. 2 Ibid., 228. 3 Ibid., 255. 


Bijagama.—A village in Ceylon where Mahallaka-Naga built the 
Tanaveli-(or Canavela-)vihàra.' 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 126. 
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Biranatthambhaka Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Duka Nipata 


of the Jatakatthakatha.’ 
1 J. ii. 164 ff. 


Birani.—A goddess (devadhita). She had a palace in the Catumma- 
harajika-world which Nimi saw on his visit to heaven when he learnt her 
story from Matali. In the time of Kassapa Buddha she had been.a slave 
in a brahmin’s house. The brahmin, whose name was Asoka, invited 
eight monks to feed daily at his house and asked his wife to arrange to 
feed them at a cost of one kahdpana each. This she refused to do as 
did also his daughters; but their slave agreed to carry out this work, and 
she did it most conscientiously and with great devotion. As a result 
she was reborn in heaven. Her palace was twelve leagues in height and 
one in extent; it possessed nine storeys and one thousand rooms. When 
Dutthagamani wished to erect the Lohapāsāda, he asked the monks for 
a plan, and eight arahants went to the deva-world and returned with 
a plan of Birani’s palace.” 


1 J. vi. 117 f. 2 Mhv. xxvii. 9 ff. 


Budalavitthi,—A village in Ceylon where Vijayabàhu I. erected five 
dwelling-places for the monks on the spot where his parents had been 


cremated.’ 
1 Cy. lx. 57. 


1. Buddha.—A generic name, an appellative—but not a proper name— 
given to one who has attained Enlightenment’; a man superior to all 
other beings, human and divine, by his knowledge of the Truth (Dhamma). 
The texts mention two kinds of Buddha: viz., Paceeka Buddhas (9.v.)— 
t.e., Buddhas who also attain to complete Enlightenment but do not 
preach the way of deliverance to the world; and Sammasambuddhas, 
who are omniscient and are teachers of Nibbana (Satthéro). The Com- 
mentaries, however,” make mention of four classes of Buddha: Sabafisiu- . 
Buddha, Pacceka-Buddha, Catusacca-Buddha and  Suta-Buddhà. All 
arahants (khindsava) are called Catusacca-Buddhà and all learned men 
Bahussuta-Buddhà. A Pacceka-Buddha practises the ten perfections 
(paramita) for two asankheyyas and one hundred thousand kappas, a 
Sabbannu Buddha practises it for one hundred thousand kappas and 
four or eight or sixteen asankheyyas, as the case may be (see below). 

1 Na matara katam, na pitara katam—  vantānam bodhiya mile. . . paññatti (MNid. 


vimokkhantikam etam buddhànam bhaga- | 458; Ps. i. 174.) 
2 E.g., SA. i. 20; AA. i. 65. 
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Seven Sabbajifiu-Buddhas are mentioned in the earlier books’; these 
are Vipassi, Sikhi, Vessabhü, Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa and 
Gotama. This number is increased in the later books. The Buddha- 
vamsa contains detailed particulars of twenty-five Buddhas, including 
the last, Gotama, the first twenty-four being those who prophesied 
Gotama’s appearance in the world. They are the predecessors of 
Vipassi, ete., and are the following*: Dipankara, Kondafifia, Mangala, 
Sumana, Revata, Sobhita, Anomadassi, Paduma, Narada, Padumuttara, 
Sumedha, Sujata, Piyadassi, Atthadass', Dhammadassi, Siddhattha, Tissa 
and Phussa. The same poem, in its twenty-seventh chapter, mentions 
three other Buddhas—Tanhankara, Medhankara and Saranankara—who 
appeared in the world before Dipankara. The Lalitavistara has a list 
of fifty-four Buddhas and the Mahdvastu of more than a hundred. The 
Cakkavatti Sihandda Sutta’ gives particulars of Metteyya Buddha who will 
be born in the world during the present kappa. The Andgatavamsa 
gives a detailed account of him: Some MSS. of that poem’ mention the 
names of ten future Buddhas, all of whom met Gotama who prophesied 
about them. These are Metteyya, Uttama, Rama, Pasenadi Kosala, 
Abhibhü, Dighasoni, Sankacca, Subha, Todeyya, Nalagiripalaleyya (síc). 

The Mahapadana Sutta’ which mentions the seven Buddhas gives 
pariculars of each under eleven heads (pariccheda)—the kappa in which 
he is born, his social rank (ja@tz), his family (gotta), length of life at that 
epoch (ayu), the tree under which he attains Enlightenment (bodhi), 
the names of his two chief disciples (savakayuga), the numbers present 
at the assemblies of arahants held by him (sdvakasannipata), the name 
of his presonal attendant (upatthakabhikkhu), the names of his father 
and mother and of his birthplace. The Commentary" adds to these 
other particulars—the names of his son and his wife before his Renun- 
ciation, the conveyance (yàna) in which he leaves the world, the 
monastery is which his Gandhakuti was placed, the amount of money 
paid for its purchase, the site of the monastery, and the name of his 
chief lay patron. In the case of Gotama, the further fact is stated that 
on the day of his birth there appeared also in the world Rahulamata, 
Ananda, Kanthaka, Nidhikumbhi (Treasure Trove), the Mahabodhi and 
Kaludayi. Gotama was conceived under the asterism (nakkhatta) of 
Uttardsalha, under which asterism he also made his Renunciation,’ 


? Eg. D. ii. 5 £; S. ii. 5 £.; cp. Thag. ; bhū Purana (Mitra, Skt. Buddhist Lit. 
491; J. ii. 147; they are also mentioned of Nepal, p. 249). 


at Vin. ii. 110, in an old formula against | 4 See s.v. 5 D. iii. 75 ff. 
snake-bites. Beal (Catena, p. 159) says | 6 J.P.T.S. 1886, p. 37. 
these are given in the Chinese Patimok- 7 D.ii. 5f. 


kha. They are also found in the Sayam- 8 DA. ii. 422 ff. 9 Ibid., 425. 
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preached his first sermon and performed the Twin Miracle. Under the 
asterism of Visàkha he was born, attained Enlightenment and died; 
under that of Magha he held his first assembly of arahants and decided 
to die; under Assayuja he descended from Tavatimsa. 

The Buddhavamsa Commentary says" that in the Buddhavamsa par- 
ticulars of each Buddha are given under twenty-two heads, the additional 
heads being the details of the first sermon, the numbers of those attain- 
ing realization of truth (abhisamaya) at each assembly, the names of the 
two chief women disciples, the aura of the Buddha’s body (ramsi), the 
height of his body, the name of the Bodhisatta (who was to become 
Gotama Buddha), the prophecy concerning him, his exertions (padhana) 
and the details of each Buddha's death. The Commentary also says that 
mention must be made of the time each Buddha lived as a householder, 
the names of the palaces he occupied, the number of his dancing women, 
the names of his chief wife, and his son, his conveyance, his renunciation, 
his practice of austerities, his patrons and his monastery. 

There are eight particulars in which the Buddhas differ from each 
other (atthavemattani). These are length of life in the epoch in which 
each is born, the height of his body, his social rank (some are born as 
khattiyas, others as brahmins), the length of his austerities, the aura of 
his body (thus, in the case of Mangala, his aura spread throughout the 
ten thousand world systems, while that of Gotama extended only one 
fathom"); the conveyance in which he makes his renunciation, the tree 
under which he attains Enlightenment, and the size of the seat (pallanka) 
under the Bodhi tree.” 

In the case of all Buddhas, there are four fixed spots (aviahitattha- 
nani). These are: the site of the seat under the Bodhi-tree (bodhi- 
pallanka), the Deer Park at Isipatana where the first sermon is preached, 
the spot where the Buddha first steps on the ground at Sankassa on his 
descent from Tusita (Tavatimsa ?), and the spots marked by the four 
posts of the bed in the Buddha’s Gandhakuti in Jetavana. The 
monastery may vary in size; the site of the city in which it stands may 
also vary, but not the site of the bed. Sometimes it is to the east of the 
vihara, sometimes to the north.” 

Thirty facts are mentioned as being true of all Buddhas (samatimsa- 
vidha dhammata). In his last life every Bodhisatta is conscious at the 
moment of his conception; in his mother’s womb he remains cross-legged 


10 BuA. 2 f. | are given at BuA. 246 f., which also 
11 But when he wishes, a Buddha can | gives details under each of the eight 
spread his aura at will (BuA. 106). ; heads, regarding all the twenty-five 


1? Only the first five are mentioned in Buddhas. 
DA. ii. 424; also at BuA. 105; all eight 13 DA. ii. 424; BuA. 247. 
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with his face turned outwards; his mother gives birth to him in a stand- 
ing posture; the birth takes place in a forest grove (arafifie); immediately 
after birth he takes seven steps to the north and roars the “ lion's roar ”’; 
he makes his renunciation after seeing the four omens and after a son is 
born to him; he has to practise austerities for at least seven days after 
donning the yellow robe; he has a meal of milk-rice on the day of his 
Enlightenment; he attains to omniscience seated on a carpet of grass; 
he practises concentration in breathing; he defeats Mara’s forces; he 
attains to supreme perfection in all knowledge and virtue at the foot of 
the Bodhi-tree; Maha Brahma requests him to preach the Dhamma; 
he preaches his first sermon in the Deer Park at Isipatana; he recites the 
Patimokkha to the fourfold assembly on the full-moon day of Magha ; 
he resides chiefly in Jetavana, he performs the Twin Miracle in Sávatthi ; 
he preaches the Abhidhamma in Tavatimsa ; he descends from there at 
the gate of Sankassa ; he constantly lives in the bliss of phalasamapatt ; 
he investigates the possibility of converting others during two jhdnas; 
he lays down the precepts only when occasion arises for them; he relates 
Jàtakas when suitable occasions occur; he recites the Buddhavamsa 
in the assembly of his kinsmen; he always greets courteously monks 
who visit him; he never leaves the place where he has spent the rainy 
season without bidding farewell to his hosts; each day he has prescribed 
duties before and after his meal and during the three watches of the 
night; he eats a meal containing flesh (mamsarajabhojana) immediately 
before his death; and just before his death he enters into the twenty-four 
crores and one hundred thousand samapatti. There are also mentioned 
four dangers from which all Buddhas are immune: no misfortune can 
befall the four requisites intended for a Buddha; no one can encompass 
his death; no injury can befall any of his thirty-two Mahapurisalak- 
khanà or eighty anubyañjanā; nothing can obstruct his aura.“ 

A Buddha is born only in this Cakkavala out of the ten thousand 
Cakkavalas which constitute the jàtikkhetta." There can appear only 
one Buddha in the world at a time.'* No Buddha can arise until the 
sasana of the previous Buddha has completely disappeared from the 
world. This happens only with the dhdtuparinibbana (see below). 
When a Bodhisatta takes conception in his mother’s womb in his last 
life, after leaving Tusita, there is manifested throughout the world 
a wonderful radiance, and the ten thousand world systems tremble.” 


14 BuA. 248. 1? Similar earthquakes appear when 

15 AA. i. 251; DA. iii. 897. _ he is born, when he attains Enlighten- 

16 J), ii, 225; iii. 114; the reasons for | ment, when he preaches the first sermon, 
this are given in detail in Mil. 236, and | when he decides to die, when he finally 
quoted in DA. iii. 900 f. | does so (D. ii. 108 f.; cp. DA. iii. 897). 
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The Mahàpadàna Sutta and the Aechariyabbhutadhamma Sutta” 
contain accounts of other miracles which attend the conception and birth 
of a Buddha. Later books" have greatly enlarged these accounts. 
They describe how the Bodhisatta, having practised the thirty paérami, 
and made the five great gifts (paficamahapariccaéga), and thus reached the 
pinnacle of the threefold cariya—fdtatthacariyd, lokatthacariya and 
buddhicariya—gives the seven mahddand, as in the case of Vessantara, 
making the earth tremble seven times, and is born after death in Tusita. 
The Bodhisatta, who later became Vipassi Buddha, remained in Tusita 
during the whole permissible period—fifty-seven crores and sixty-seven 
thousand years. But most Bodhisattas leave Tusita before completing 
the full span of life there. Five signs appear to warn the devaputta that 
his end is near" ; the gods of the ten thousand worlds gather round him, 
beseeching him to be born on earth that he may become the Buddha. 
The Bodhisatta thereupon makes the five investigations (paficamaha- 
vilokanant). 

Sometimes only one Buddha is born in a kappa, such a kappa being 
called Sàarakappa; sometimes two, Mandakappa; sometimes three, 
Varakappa ; sometimes four, Saramandakappa; rarely five, Bhadda- 
kappa.” No Buddha is born in the early period of a kappa, when men 
live longer than one hundred thousand years and are thus not able to 
recognize the nature of old age and death, and therefore not able to 
benefit by his preaching. When the life of man is too short, there is no 
time for exhortation and men are full of kilesa. The suitable age for 
a Buddha is, therefore, when men live not less than one hundred years 
and not more than ten thousand. The Bodhisatta must first consider 
the continent and the country of birth. Buddhas are born only in 
Jambudipa, and there, too, only in the Majjhimadesa (q.v.). He must 
then consider the family; Buddhas are born only in brahmin or khattiya 
families, whichever is more esteemed during that particular age. Then 
he must think of the mother: she must be wise and virtuous and her 
life must be destined to end seven days after the Buddha’s birth. 

Having made these decisions, the Bodhisatta goes to Nandanavana in 
Tusita, and while wandering about there “falls away " from Tusita and 
takes conception. He is aware of his death but unaware of his cuticitta 
or dying thought. The Commentators seem to have differed as to 
whether there is awareness of conception. When the Bodhisatta is 
conceived, his mother has no further wish for indulgence in sexual 
pleasure. For seven days previously she observes the wposatha vows, 


18 D, ii, 12-15. | 29 Eg. J. i. 21 See s.v. Deva. 
19 M, iii. 119-124. | *? BuA. 158 f. 
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but there is no mention of a virgin birth; the birth might be called 
parthenogenetic.” 

On the day of the actual conception, the mother, having bathed in 
scented water after the celebration of the Asalha-festival, and having 
eaten choice food, takes upon herself the uposatha vows and retires to 
the adorned state-bedchamber. As she sleeps, she dreams that the 
Four Regent Gods raise her with her bed, and, having taken her to the 
Himalaya, bathe her in Lake Anotatta, robe her in divine clothes, anoint 
her with perfumes and deck her with heavenly flowers.“ Not far away 
is a silver mountain and on it a golden mansion. There they lay her 
with her head to the east. The Bodhisatta, assuming the form of a white 
elephant, enters her room, and after circling rightwise three times round 
her bed, smites her right side with his trunk and enters her womb. She 
awakes and tells her husband of her dream. Soothsayers are consulted, 
and they prophesy the birth of a Cakkavatti or of a Buddha. 

The two suttas mentioned above speak of the circumstances obtaining 
during the time spent by the child in his mother's womb. It is said” 
that the Bodhisatta is born when his mother is in the last third of her 
middle age. This is in order that the birth may be easy for both mother 
and child. Various miracles attend the birth of the Bodhisatta. The 
Commentaries expound, at great length, the accounts of these miracles 
given in the suttas. Immediately after birth the Bodhisatta stands 
firmly on his feet, and having taken seven strides to the north, while a 
white canopy is held over his head, looks round and utters in fearless 
voice the lion’s roar: “ Aggo 'ham asmi lokassa, jettho 'ham asmi 
lokassa, settho "ham asmi lokassa, ayam antima jati, natthi dant punab- 
bhavo. "^ To the later Buddists," not only these acts of the Bodhisatta, 
but every item of the miracles accompanying his birth, have their 
symbolical meaning. There seems to have been a difference of opinion 
among the Elders of the Sangha as to what happened when the Bodhi- 
satta took his seven strides northwards. Did he walk on the earth or 
travel through the air? Did people see him go? Was he clothed ? 
Did he look an infant or an adult ? Tipitaka Culabhaya, preaching on 
the first floor of the Lohapasada, settled the question by suggesting a 

?3 See Mil. 123. | | four iddhipadas; facing north implies l 

^ According to the Nidānakathā | the spiritual conquest of multitudes; 
(J. i. 50.), it is their queens who do these | the seven strides are the seven bojjhangas; 
things. Re the Bodhisatta assuming the | the canopy is the umbrella of emancipa- 
form of an elephant, see Dial. ii. 116 n. tion; looking round means unveiled 

25 DA. ii. 437. knowledge; fearlessness denotes, the ir- 

26 D, ii, 15. revocable turning of the Wheel of the 


27 See, e.g., DA. ii. 439; thus, standing | Law; the mention of the last birth, the 
on the earth means the attaining of the | arahantship he will attain in this life, etc. 
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compromise: the Bodhisatta walked on earth, but the onlookers felt he 
was travelling through the air; he was naked, but the onlookers felt he 
was gaily adorned; he was an infant, but looked sixteen years old; and 
after his roar he reverted to infancy !** 

After birth, the Bodhisatta is presented to the soothsayers for their 
prognostications and they reassert that two courses alone are open to 
him—either to be a Cakkavatti or a Buddha. They also discover on 
his body the thirty-two marks of the Great Man (Mahapurisa, q.v.).”° 
The Bodhisatta has also the eighty secondary signs (as?té anubyafijana) 
such as copper-coloured nails glossy and prominent, sinews which are 
hidden and without knots, etc." The Brahmayu Sutta! gives other 
particulars about Gotama, which are evidently characteristic of all 
Buddhas. Thus, in walking he always starts with the right foot, his 
steps are neither too long nor too short, only his lower limbs move; 
when he gazes on anything, he turns right round to do so (nàgavilokana). 
When entering a house he never bends his body?*; when sitting down, 
accepting water to wash his bowl, eating, washing his hands after eating, 
or returning thanks, he sits with the greatest propriety, dignity and 
thoroughness. When preaching, he neither flatters nor denounces his 
hearers but merely instructs them, rousing, enlightening and heartening 
them.? His voice possesses eight qualities: it is frank, clear, melodious, 
pleasant, full, carrying, deep and resonant; it does not travel beyond his 
audience.^ A passage in the Aüguttara?? says that a Buddha preaches 
in the eight assemblies—of nobles, brahmins, householders, recluses, 
devas of the Catummaharajika-world, and of Tavatimsa, of Maras and 
of Brahmas. In these assemblies he becomes one of them and their 
language becomes his. 

The typical career of a Buddha is illustrated in the life of Gotama 
(q.v.). He renounces the world only after the birth of a son. This, the 
Commentary explains,"* is to prevent him from being taken for other than 
a human being. He sees the four omens before his Renunciation: an 
old man, a sick man, a dead man, and a recluse. Some Buddhas see all 
four on the same day, others, like Vipassi, at long intervals?" On the 
night before the Enlightenment, the Bodhisatta dreams five dreams." 
After the Enlightenment the Buddha does not preach till asked to do so 
by Maha Brahma. This is on order that the world may pay greater 


28 DA. ii. 442. | 39? M. ii. 139. 

29 These are given at D. ii. 17-19; also | 34 For details concerning his voice see 
M. ii. 136 f. | DA. ii. 452 f.; and MA. ii. 771 f. 

39 The list is found in Lal. 121 (106). 35 A. iv. 308. 

31 For details see M. ii. 137 f. 36 DA. ii. 422. 3? Ibid., 457. 


32 Cp, DhA. ii. 136. 38 These are given at A. iii. 240. 
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attention to the Buddha and his teaching." A Buddha generally travels 
from the Bodhi-tree to Isipatana for his first sermon, through the air, 
but Gotama went on foot because he wished to meet Upaka on the 
way. 

The Buddha’s day is divided into periods, each of which has its distinct 
duties." He rises early, and having attended to his bodily functions, 
sits in solitude till the time arrives for the alms round. He then puts on 
his outer robe and goes for alms, sometimes alone, sometimes with a 
large following of monks. When he wishes to go alone he keeps the door 
of his cell shut, which sign is understood by the monks.” Occasionally 
he goes long distances for alms, travelling through the air, and then only 
khindsava are allowed to accompany him." Sometimes he goes in the 
ordinary way (pakatiya), sometimes accompanied by many miracles. 
After the meal he returns to his cell; this is the pure-bhattakicca. 

Having washed his feet, he would emerge from his cell, talk to the 
monks and admonish them. To those who ask for subjects of meditation, 
he would give them according to their temperament. He would then 
retire to his cell and, if he so desire, sleep for a while. After that, he 
looks around the world with his divine eye, seeking whom he may serve, 
and would then preach to those who come to him for instruction. In 
the evening he would bathe, and then, during the first watch, attend to 
monks seeking his advice. The middle watch is spent with devas and 
others who visit him to question him. The last watch is divided into 
three parts: the first part is spent in walking about for exercise and 
meditation; the second is devoted to sleep; and the third to contempla- 
tion, during which those who are capable of benefiting by the Buddha’s 
teaching, through good deeds done by them in the past, come into his 
vision. Only beings that are veneyyd (capable of benefiting by 
instruction) and who possess wpanissaya, appear before the Buddha’s 
divine eye.“ The Buddha gives his visitors permission to ask what they 
will. This is called Sabbafifiwpavarana, and only a Buddha is capable of 
holding to this promise to answer any question." Except during the 
rains, the Buddha spends his time in wandering from place to place, 
gladdening men and inciting them to lead the good life. This wandering 
is called cartka and is of two kinds—turita and aturita. The first is used 
for a long journey accomplished by him in a very short time, for the 
benefit of some particular person. Thus Gotama travelled three gávutas 
to meet Mahà Kassapa, thirty yojanas to see Alavaka and Angulimala, 


39 DA. ii. 407. | 42 Ibid., 271. 
40 Tbid., 471. 43 ThagA. i. 65. 
41 These are detailed at DA. i. 45 f.; | 44 DA. ii. 470. 


SNA. i. 131 f., etc. | 45 SNA. i, 229. 
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forty-five yojanas to see Pukkusati, etc. In the case of aturita-cārikā 
progress is slow. The range of a Buddha's cárikà varies from year to 
year. Sometimes he would tour the Mahadmandala of nine hundred 
yojanas, sometimes the Majjhimamandala of nine hundred yojanas, 
sometimes only the Antomandala of six hundred yojanas. A tour of 
the Mahamandala occupies nine months, that of the Majjhimamandala 
eight, and that of the Antomandala from one to four months.** 

The Buddha is omniscient, not in the sense that he knows everything, 
but that he could know anything should he so desire.*” His fidfia is one 
of the four illimitables." He converts people in one of three ways: by 
exhibition of miraculous powers (iddhipatihdriya), by reading their 


according to their character and temperament (anusdsantpatihariya). 
It is the last method which the Buddha most often uses.” Though the 
Buddha’s teaching is never really lost on the listener, he sometimes 
preaches knowing that it will be of no immediate benefit. It is said 
that wherever a monk dwells during the Buddha’s time, in the vicinity 
of the Buddha, he would always have ready a special seat for the Buddha 
because it is possible that the Buddha would pay him a special visit.” 
Sometimes the Buddha will send a ray of light from his Gandhakuti to 
encourage a monk engaged in meditation and, appearing before him in 
this ray of light, preach to him. Stanzas so preached are called obhdsa- 
gatha.” | 

Every Buddha founds an Order; the first pátimokkhuddesagàthà of 
every Buddha is the same." The attainment of arahantship is always 
the aim of the Buddha’s instruction. ^ Beings can obtain the four 
abhififia only during the lifetime of a Buddha.” A Buddha has ten powers 

+ Details of the carika and the reasons | Kosambi monks) he cannot make even 


for them, are given at length in DA. i. | his own disciples obey him. Some beings, 
240-3. When the Buddha cannot go on | however, can be converted only by a 
a journey himself, he sends his chief | Buddha. They are called buddha-ve- 
disciples (SNA. ii. 474). The Buddha neyyà (SNA. i. 331). Some are pleased 
announces his intention of undertaking by the Buddha's looks, others by his 
a journey two weeks before he starts, | voice and words, yet others by his austeri- 
so that the monks may get ready (DhA. | ties, such as the wearing of simple robes, 


ii. 167). | etc.; and finally, those whose standard 
*? See MNid. 178, 179; see also MNidA. | of judgment is goodness, reflect that he is 
223; SNA. i. 18. without a peer (DhA. iii. 113 f.). 


48 Neither can the Buddha’s body be 50 See, e.g., Udumbarikasihanáda Sutta 
measured for purposes of comparison | (D. iii. 57). | 


with other bodies (MA. ii. 790). - 51 DA. i. 48. 

4° BuA. 81; the Buddha's rivals say ?? SNA. i. 16, 265. 
that he possesses the power of fascination 53 DA. ii. 479. 
(avattanimaya); but this is untrue, as 54 Ibid., iii. 732. 


sometimes (e.g. in the case of the 55 AA. i. 204. 
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(balàn?) which consist of his perfect comprehension in ten fields of know- 
ledge, and physical strength equal to that of one hundred thousand 
crores of elephants." He alone can digest the food of the devas or food 
which contains the ojà put into it by the devas. No one else can eat 
with impunity the food which has been set apart for the Buddha.? 
Besides these excellences, a Buddha possesses the four assurances (vesá- 
rajjan),” the eighteen aàvepikadhammà," and the sixteen anuttarigyas."' 
The remembrance of former births a Buddha shares with. six classes of 
purified beings, only in a higher degree. This faculty is possessed in 
ascending scale by tetthiyad, pakatisavaka, mahàsavakà, aggasdvaka, 
pacceka-buddhà and buddha.* 

Every Buddha holds a Mahàsamaya (q.v.), and only a Buddha is capable 
of preaching a series of suttas to suit the different temperaments of the 
mighty assembly gathered there.9? 

A Buddha is not completely immune from disease (e.g., Gotama). 
Every Buddha has the power of living for one whole kappa," but no 
Buddha does so, his term of life being shortened by reason of climate and 
the food he takes." No Buddha, however, dies till the sásana is firmly 
established. There are three parinibband in the case of a Buddha: 
kilesa-parimibbana, khandha-parinibbána and dhatu-parinibbana. The 
first takes place under the Bodhi-tree, the second at the moment of the 
Buddha’s death, the third long after." Some Buddhas live longer than 
others; those that are dighdyuka have only sammukhasdvaka (disciples 
who hear the Doctrine from the Buddha himself), and at their death 
their relics are not scattered, only a single thüpa being erected over them.” 
Short-lived Buddhas hold the uposatha once a fortnight; others (e.g. 
Kassapa Buddha) may have it once in six months; yet others (e.g. 


96 A. v, 32 f.; M. i. 69, etc. At S. ii. 
27 f, ten similar powers are given as 
consisting of his knowledge of the Patic- 
casamuppada. The powers of a disciple 
are distinct from those of a Buddha 
(Kvu. 228); they are seven (see, e.g., D. | 
iii. 283). 

57 BuA. 37. 

58 SNA. i. 154. 

59 Given at M. i. 71 f. 

60 Described at Lal. 183, 343, Buddha- 
ghosa also gives (at DA. iii. 994) a list 
of eighteen buddhadhammā, but they are 
all concerned with the absence of duccarita 
in the case of the Buddha. 

9! Given by Sāriputta in the Sampasà- 
daniya Sutta (D. iii. 102 ff.). 

$? E.g., Vem. 411. 


83 D. ii. 255; DA. ii. 682 f. 

64 The Commentary explains (DA. ii. 
554 f.) that kappa here means ayukappa, 
the full span of a man’s life during that 
particular age. Some, like Mahasiva 
Thera, maintained that if the Buddha 
could live for ten months, overcoming 


' the pains of death, he could as well 


continue to live to the end of this Bhad- 
dakappa. But a Buddha does not do so 
because he wishes to die before his body 
is overcome by the infirmities of old 
age. 

$5 DA. ii. 413. 

$6 D, iii. 122. | | 

67 DA. iii. 899 f.; for the history of 
Gotama'/s relics see s.v. Gotama. 

88 SNA. 194, 195. 
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Vipassi) only once in six years." After the Buddha's death, his Doctrine 
is gradually forgotten. The first Pitaka to be lost is the Abhidhamma, 
beginning with the Patthana and ending with the Dhammasangani, 
Then, the Anguttara Nikàya of the Sutta Pitaka, from the eleventh to 
the first Nipàta; next the Samyutta Nikaya from the Cakkapeyyàla 
to the Oghatarana ; then the Majjhima, from the Indriyabhavana Sutta 
to the Mülapariyàya Sutta, and then the Digha, from the Dasuttara to 
the Brahmajala. Scattered gathà like the Sabhiyapuechà, and the 
Alavakapuccha, last much longer, but they cannot maintain the sdsana. 
The last Pitaka to disappear is the Vinaya, the last portion being the 
matika of the Ubhatovibhanga.”° 

When a Buddha dies, his body receives the honours due to a monarch."! 
It is said" that on the night on which a Buddha attains Enlightenment, 
and on the night during which he dies, the colour of his skin becomes 
exceedingly bright. At all times, where a Buddha is present, no other 
light can shine.” 

No Buddha is born during the samvattamanakappa, but only during 
the vivattamanakappa."* A Bodhisatta who excels in paññā can attain 
Buddhahood in four asaükheyyas; one who excels in saddhd, in eight, 
and one whose viriya is the chief factor, in sixteen." When once a being 
has become a Bodhisatta there are eighteen conditions from which he is 
immune.” The Buddha is referred to under various epithets. The 
Anguttara Nikaya’’ gives one such list. There he is called Samana, 
Brahmana, Vedagü, Bhisaka, Nimmala, Vimala, Nani and Vimutta. The 
Buddha generally speaks of himself as T'athagata." His followers usually 
address him as Bhagavà, while others call him by his name (Gotama). 
In the case of Gotama Buddha, we find him also addressed as Sakka,” 
Brahma,” Mahàmunt" and Yakkha." Countless other epithets occur 
in the books, especially in the later ones. One very famous formula, 
used by Buddhists in their ritual, contains nine epithets, the formula 
being: Bhagava araham sammasambuddho, vijjacaranasampanno, sugato, 
lokavidu, anuttaro, purisadammasarathi, sattha devamanussánam, Buddho 


69 ThagA. i. 62. 70 VibhA. 432. 

71 'These are detailed at D. ii. 141 f. 

72 Ibid., 134. Here we have the 
beginning of a legend which later grew 
into an account of an actual ‘“ trans- 
figuration " of the Buddha. 

73 SNA. ii. 525. 

74 [bid., i. 51. 75 Ibid., 47 f. 

76 For details see SNA. i. 50. 

“7 C. iv. 340; Buddhaghosa gives 
seven others: Cakkhuma, | Sabbabhüta- 


nukampi, Vihitaka, Marasenappamaddi, 
Vusitavà, Vimutto and Angirasa (DA. iii. 
962 f.). 

78 This term is explained at great 
length in the Commentaries — e.g., 
DA. i. 59 f. 

79 SN. vs. 345; perhaps the equivalent 
of Sákya. 

80 SN. p. 91; SNA. ii. 418. 

81 BuA. 38. 

82 M. i. 386; see also KS. i. 262. 
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Bhagavà.? It is maintained? that the Buddha’s praises are limitless 
(aparimana). One of his most striking characteristics, mentioned over 
and over again, is his love of quiet. In this his disciples followed liis 
example. The dwelling-place of a Buddha is called Gandhakuti (4.v.). 
His footprint is called Padacetiya, and this can be seen only when he so 
desires it. When once he wishes it to be visible, no one can erase it. 
He can also so will that only one particular person shall see it." It 
is also said" that his power of love is so great that no evil action can 
show its results in his presence. A Buddha never asks for praise, but if 
his praises are uttered in his presence he takes no offence. When the 
Buddha is seated in some spot, none has the power of going through the 
air above him. He prefers to accept the invitations of poor men to 
a meal." 

See also s.v. Gotama and Bodhisatta. Also the article on Buddha in 
the N.P.D. 


83 These words are analysed and dis- | course with whom does he attain lucidity 
cussed in Vsm. 198 ff. in wisdom ? He is not at his ease in con- 

84 E.g., DA. i. 288. ducting an assembly, not ready in conver- 

85 Eg., D. i. 178 f.; he is also fond of | sation, he is occupied only with the fringe 
solitude (patissallana), (D. ii. 70; A. iv. | of things. He is like a one-eyed cow, 
438 f.; S. v. 320 f., etc.). When he is in | walking in a circle " (D. iii. 38). 


retirement it is usually akàla for visiting 86 D. iii. 37. 

him (D. ii. 270). There are also certain 87 DhA. iii. 194. 
accusations which are brought against a | 99 SNA. ii. 475. 
Buddha by his rivals, for this very love of 89 'ThagA. ii. 42. 


solitude. ‘‘It is said that his insight is 30 SNA. i. 222. 
ruined by this habit of seclusion. By inter- ?! DhA. ii. 135. 


2. Buddha.—A king of forty-one kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Vacchapala (Payasadayaka) Thera.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 160; Ap. i. 157. 


3. Buddha.—4A minister of Mahinda V. He was a native of Māra- 
gallaka and, in association with Kitti, another minister, vanquished the 
Cola army at Palutthagiri, He received as reward his native village.* 


1 Cv. lv. 26-31. 


4. Buddha.—A Kesadhatu, general of Parakkamabahu I. He inflicted 
a severe defeat on Manabharana at Pinagamatittha.’ 


1 Cy. lxxii. 7. 


5. Buddha.—See Buddhanayaka. 


Il. 20 
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1. Buddha Vagga.—The fourteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 


2. Buddha Vagga.—The first chapter of the Nidina Samyutta.! 
1 S. ii. 1-11. 


Buddha Sutta.—See Araham Sutta (5). 


Buddhakula.—The family of the brahmin of Saketa mentioned in the 
Commentary to the Jara Sutta. He and his wife had been the parents 
of the Buddha in five hundred births, and when they saw him at Sàketa 
they greeted him like a long-lost son. Thenceforth they were known as 
Buddhapità and Buddhamata and their family as Buddhakula.' 


1 SNA. ii. 531 ff.; see also the Saketa Jataka and Avadana Sataka ii. 41. 


Buddhagàma.—4A village and district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon. 
It is mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cv. lviii. 43; lxvi. 19, 25, 39, 62; lxix. 9; Ixx. 311; lxxii. 178; for its identification 
see Cv. T's. i. 206, n. 1. 


Buddhagámakanijjhara.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cy. Ixviii. 45. 


Buddhagama-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon for the maintenance of 
which Sena II. gifted a village.’ 
1 Cv. li. 74. 


1. Buddhaghosa Thera.—The greatest of Commentators on the Tipitaka. 
He was a brahmin! born in a village near Buddhagayà and became pro- 
ficient in the Vedas and allied branches of knowledge. One day he met 
a monk, named Revata, and on being defeated by him in controversy, 
entered the Order to learn the Buddha's teachings. Because his speech 
was profound, like that of the Buddha, and because his words spread 
throughout the world (like those of the Buddha), he came to be called 
Buddhaghosa. While dwelling with Revata, he wrote the Nanodaya 
and the Atthasàálini, and also began to write a Parittatthakathà (a concise 
commentary) on the Tipitakas. In order to complete his task, he came 
over to Ceylon at the suggestion of Revata? and studied the Sinhalese 

1 The Sas. (p. 29) says his father was a 2 Sas. (p. 29) says he was sent to Ceylon 
purohita named Kesa, his mother being | as punishment for thinking himself wiser 


Kesi. Gv. (66) says his father was the | than his teachers. 
purohita of King Sahgama. 
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Commentaries at the Mahavihara, under Sanghapala. When his studies 
were ended he wrote the Visuddhimagga, and having thereby won the 
approval of the Elders of the Mahavihara, he rendered the Sinhalese 
Commentaries into Pali. During this peroid he lived in the Ganthákara- 
vihàra,? and on the accomplishment of his task he returned to Jambudipa.' 

Besides the above-mentioned works of Buddhaghosa, we have also 
the Samantapasadika and the Kankhavitarani on the Vinaya Pitaka; 
the Sumangalavilasini, the Papafieasüdani, the Sáratthappakàsinl and 
the Manorathapürani on the Sutta Pitaka. He is also said to have 
compiled Commentaries on the Khuddakapàtha and the Sutta Nipata 
(called the Paramatthajotika) and on the Dhammapada. He also wrote 
a series of Commentaries on the Abhidhamma Pitaka (the Atthasalini, 
the Sammohavinodani and the Paficappakaranatthakatha). Some ascribe 
to him the Jatakatthakatha.’ 

3 Burmese tradition says he obtained ^ dhaghosa, see Law's **Life and work of 
his copy of the Tipitaka and the Com- , Buddhaghosa” and P.L.C. 79 ff. The 
mentaries from the Aloka-Vihara. account of his life given here is taken 

4 But see P.L.C. 83, n. 1. from Cv. xxxvii. 215 ff. ‘For a list of 


5 For details of these works see s.v. | works ascribed to  Buddhaghosa see 
For further particulars relating to Bud- | Gv., pp. 59 and 68. 


2. Buddhaghosa.—Called  Culla-Buddhaghosa to distinguish him 
from the greater. He was a native of Ceylon,’ and two works are ascribed 
to him*—the Jatattaginidana and the Sotattaginidàna. The former 
probably refers to the Jatakatthakatha. It was at his request that 
Buddhaghosa (1) wrote his Commentaries to the Abhidhamma.* 

! Gv. 07. ? Ibid., 63. 3 P.L.C. 126. 4 Gv. 68. 


Buddhaghosuppatti.—A very late account of the life of Buddhaghosa ; 
it is more a romance than a historical chronicle.’ 


1 For an account of this see Law, Pali Lit. 558 f. The work has been translated 
and edited by Gray (London). 


]. Buddhadatta Thera.—He lived in Uragapura in South India and 
wrote his works in the monastery of Bhitamangalagama in the Cola 
country, his patron being Aeeutavikkama. He studied, however, at the 
Mahávihàra in Anuraddhapura. Tradition says’ that he met Buddha- 
ghosa. Buddhadatta's works include the Vinaya-Vinieehaya, the Ut- 
taraviniechaya, the Abhidhammáàvatàra and the Rüpáàrüpavibhàga. 
The Madhuratthavilasini and the Jinalanhkara are also sometimes ascribed 
to him.” 


1 E.g., SadS., p. 55. details see P.L.C. 105 ff. and also s.v. 
2 Svd. 1195, 1199; Gv. 59, 66, 69. Fo for the books mentioned. 
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2. Buddhadatta.— Head of a dynasty of twenty-five kings who reigned 
in Rajagaha. His ancestors reigned in Mithila,’ 


1 Dpv. iii. 30; the MT. (p. 129) calls him Samuddadatta. 


Buddhadàsa.—King of Ceylon for twenty-nine years (between 362 and 
409 a.c.) He was the son of Jetthatissa and led a very pious life. He 
was renowned as a great physician, and various miraculous cures are 
attributed to him, even snakes seeking his assistance. A jewel which he 
received from a snake in gratitude for a cure, he placed in the stone image 
in the Abhayagiri-vihàra. A medical work, the Sàáratthasahgaha, in 
Sanskrit, is ascribed to him." It is said that he appointed a royal physician 
for every ten villages, and established hospitals for the crippled and for 
the dumb and also for animals. He appointed preachers to look after 
the people's spiritual welfare. Among religious buildings erected by 
him was the Moraparivena. He extended his patronage to a holy monk, 
named Mahadhammakathi, who translated the suttas into Sinhalese. 
Buddhadàsa had eighty sons, named after the Buddha's eminent disciples, 
the eldest being Upatissa II., who succeeded him.’ 


1 But see Cv. T'rs. 13, n. 7. 2 Cv. xxxvii. 105 ff. 


Buddhadeva Thera.—A member of the Mahimsásaka sect. He was 
one of the three monks—the others being Atthadassi and Buddhamitta 
—at whose suggestion the Jatakatthakatha was written.’ 


Eg nd. 


Buddhanaga Thera.—A disciple of Sariputta of Ceylon. He wrote the 
Vinayatthamafijüsà on the Kankhavitarani at the request of a monk 
named Sumedha. 


! Gv. 61 £., 71; SadS. 65; Svd. 1212; P.L.C. 201. 


Buddhanayaka, Buddhanàtha.—A general of Manabharana (2). He 
was defeated at Nala by the Kesadhatu Rakkha. Later, during eight 
days, he fought at Pillavitthi a battle against the forces of Parakkamabahu 
I. and again against the Adhikarin Rakkha. ^ He was killed in the last- 
named conflict. ! 


1 Cv. lxx. 296; lxxii. 171, 266, 270. See Cv. Trs. i. 311, n. 2. 


Buddhapakinnakhandha.—The twelfth chapter of the Buddhavamsa. 


Buddhapita.—See Buddhakula. 
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1. Buddhappiya Thera.—He was a native of Cola, but studied in Ceylon 
under Ananda Vanaratana. He was the head of Bálàdicea-vihàra and 
wrote two books, the Rüpasiddhi and the Pajjamadhu. He is also known 
as Coliya Dipankara.' 


1 P.L.C. 220 f.; Svd. 1239, 1260; SadS. 65. 


2. Buddhappiya.—A monk, one of those who requested Buddhaghosa 
to write the Jatakatthakatha,* 


1 Gv. 68; but see J. i. 1, where his name does not occur. 


Buddhabhelagama.—A village in Ceylon given by Jettha, wife of 
Aggabodhi IV., for the maintenance of the Jetthàràma.' 
1 Cv. xvli. 28. 


Buddhamata.—See Buddhakula. 


1. Buddhamitta Thera.—A colleague of Buddhaghosa and one of those 
at whose request he wrote the Jatakatthakatha.’ He is also mentioned 
as having requested Buddhaghosa to write the Majjhima Commentary. 
It is said that he lived with Buddhaghosa at the Mayürarüpapattana." 

1 J.i. 1; Gv. 68. ? MA. ii. 1029. 


2. Buddhamitta.—A monk. It was at his request that Ananda wrote 
the Mülatikà on the Abhidhammatthakatha.’ 


1 Gv, 69. 


1. Buddharakkhita Thera.—A monk of Ceylon, an eminent teacher 
of the Vinaya.* 
1 Vin. v. 3; Sp. i. 62. 


2. Buddharakkhita.—A monk of Ceylon. He was once, with thirty 
thousand others, ministering to the Elder Maharohanagutta of Theram- 
batthala, when he saw the king of the Supannas dashing across the sky 
to seize the Naga-king who was offering rice-gruel to the Elder. Bud- 
dharakkhita immediately created a mountain into which he made the 
Elder enter, thus saving the Nàga-king." 

1 Vsm. 154 f., 376. 


3. Buddharakkhita.—4A monk of Ceylon to whom is sometimes ascribed 
the Jinàlahkàra. He is supposed to have lived about 426 B.c. on the 
west coast of Ceylon, at the head of a congregation of monks.’ According 
to others,” he is said to have written both the Jinalankara and its Tika, 

1 P.L.C. 18, 2 E.g., Gv. 72. 
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4. Buddharakkhita.—See Maha Buddharakkhita. 


Buddharaja.—A powerful man of Rohana who is said to have quarrelled 
with Loka, ruler of Kajaragáma.! 
1 Cv. lvii. 45. 


Buddhavamsa.— The fourteenth book of the Khuddaka Nikáya.' The 
Dighabhanakas excluded it from the canon, but it was accepted by the 
Majjhimabhanakas.” It contains, in verse, the lives of the twenty-five 
Buddhas, of whom Gotama was the last. The name of the Bodhisatta 
under each Buddha is also given. The last chapter deals with the 
distribution of Gotama’s relies. It is said? that the Buddhavamsa was 
preached, at Sariputta’s request, at the Nigrodhàràma in Kapilavatthu, 
after the Buddha had performed the miracle of the Ratanacahkama. 
The Commentary on the Buddhavamsa is known as the Madhurattha- 
vilasini (q.v.). 

The Gandhavamsa* speaks of a Buddhavamsa written by an author 
named Kassapa. This is probably not the same work. Mention is also 
made’ of a Tika to the Buddhavamsa, Paramatthadipani by name. 

1 DA. i. 17. 2 Ibid. 4 p. 61. | 

3 Bu.i.74. The Bu. has been pub- 5 Gv. 60. 
lished by the P.T.S. (1882). _ | 


Buddhavimamsaka-manava.—See Uttara (9). 


1. Buddhasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi 
Buddha he was an earth-bound deva, and when, at the death of the 
Buddha, the earth trembled, he realized the Buddha’s might and honoured 
him in his heart. Fourteen kappas ago he was a king named Samita,’ 
He is probably identical with Meghiya Thera.” 

1 Ap. i. 151 f. ? TThagA. i. 149 f. 


2. Buddhasafifiaka Thera.—Ninety-four kappas ago he saw Siddhattha 
Buddha and his heart was gladdened.* 
1 Ap.i. 252. 


3. Buddhasafifiaka.—A hermit in the time of Siddhattha Buddha. 
Having heard from his pupils of the birth of the Buddha, he set forth 
from his hermitage to visit him. But he fell ill while yet one hundred 
and fifty leagues away, and he died full of faith in the Buddha.’ He is 
probably identical with Vitasoka Thera.” 

1 Ap. ii. 420. ? ThagA. i. 295 f. 
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Buddhasiri. A monk of the Mahavihara, at whose request Buddha- 
ghosa wrote the Samantapasadika.,' 
1 Sp. i. 2. 


Buddhasiha.—A monk of Ceylon, pupil of Buddhadatta. It was at 
his request that Buddhadatta (1) wrote the Rüparüpavibhaga.! According 
to one tradition? Buddhasiha himself was the author of the work, but the 
colophon to the book states otherwise. 


1 P.L.C. 108. 2 Sad8. 30. 


Buddhasoma,—A monk of Ceylon, friend of Ananda, the author of the 
Saddhammopayana. The work was composed by Ananda to be sent as 
a religious gift to Buddhasoma.! 

1 P.L.C. 212. 


Buddhà.— Wife of Prince Bodhi and, later, of Moggallàna. By Bodhi 
she had a daughter Lokità and by Moggallàna four children: Kitti 
(afterwards Vijayabahu I.), Mittà, Mahinda and Rakkhita.' 


1 Cv, lvii. 40. 


Buddhalankara.—A Pali poem based on the Sumedhakathà by Sila- 


vamsa.!' 
1 Bode, p. 43. 


Buddhija, Buddhiya.—Personal attendant of Kakusandha Buddha. 
1 Bu. xxiii. 20; J. i. 42; D. ii. 6. 


Buddhippasàádini,.—A Tika on the Padasàdhana by Sri Rahula of the 


fifteenth century.’ | 
! P.L.C. 205. 


Buddhupatthaka Thera, — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
blew a conch-shell in honour of Vipassi Buddha. Twenty-four kappas 
ago he became king sixteen times under the name of Mahànigghosa.' 
He is probably identical with Vimala Thera.” 


L Ap. i. 138 f. 2 ThagA. i. 122 f. 


Buddhüpatthayaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
was named Vetambari and his father dedicated him to the service of the 
Buddha (? Sikhi). Twenty-three kappas ago he became king four times 
under the name of Samanüpatthaka.' 

1 Ap. i. 242. 
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Bubbula.—4A village in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the cam- 
paigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxx. 99; see Cv. Trs. i. 295, n. 4. 


Bumü.—The name of a gotta. The village of Uttarakà belonged to 
them, and when the Buddha was staying there with Sunakkhatta, the 
latter was greatly taken up with the practices of Korakkhattiya,’ v.l. 
Thulü and Khulü. The editors of the Sumangala Vilāsinī have adopted 
the reading Khulü. 


1 D. ii. 6. ? DA. iii. 819. 


Burudatthali.—A ford across the Mahàvàlukagangà.! 


1 Cv, lxxii. 36. 


Buli.—The name of a gotta. They claimed one-eighth share of the 
Buddha’s relics and raised a thüpa over them in their city of Allakappa.’ 
Their territory was probably near Vethadipa, because the king of Alla- 
kappa is mentioned’ as being in intimate relationship with the king of 
Vethadipa. 

1 D. ii. 167. ? DhA. i. 161. 


Bükakalla.—4A village in Ceylon near which was the Ambavapi given 
by Potthakuttha to the Matambiya-padhanaghara.' 
1 Cv. xlvi. 20. 


Belattha.—Father of Safijaya! (q.v.). 
1 SNA. ii. 423. 


Belattha-Kaccana.—A sugar-dealer. On his way from Andhakavinda 
to Rajagaha he met the Buddha seated at the foot of a tree, and, with his 
permission, presented a pot of sugar (gulakumbha) to the monks. When 
the monks had shared as much of the sugar as they wished, much was 
left over, and the Buddha asked Kaccàna to throw it into the water. 
This he did, and the water crackled. The Buddha preached to Kaccàna 


who accepted his teaching.’ 
1 Vin. i. 224 ff. 


Belatthaputta.—See Safijaya Belatthaputta. 
Belatthasisa Thera.—An arahant, preceptor of Ananda. He was once 


afflicted with scurvy and his robes clung to him. The monks thereupon 
applied water to the robes, but when the Buddha heard of it he made a 
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rule allowing necessary therapeutic measures. At one time this Thera 
would lie in the forest where he kept a store of dried boiled rice. When 
he needed food, after samápatti he would sprinkle water on the rice and 
eat it instead of going for alms. When this was reported to the Buddha, 
he blamed Belatthasisa for storing up food and promulgated a rule 
forbidding this? The Dhammapada Commentary, however, states 
that the offence was committed after the rule was laid down, and, because 
the food was stored, not because of greed but through lack of covetousness, 
the Buddha declared Balatthasisa free from guilt. 

Belatthasisa was a brahmin of Savatthi who had left the world under 
Uruvela-Kassapa before the Buddha's Enlightenment and was converted 
when Uruvela-Kassapa became a follower of the Buddha. He had been 
a monk in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, but could achieve no attain- 
ment. He once gave a matulunga-fruit to Vessabhü Buddha. He is 
probably identical with Matulungaphaladayaka (q.v.) of the Apadàna.* 


! Vin. i. 202, 296 f. 4 ThagA. i. 67 ff.; Thag. vs. 16. 
? [bid., iv. 86. 3 DhA. ii. 171. | 5 Ap. ii. 446. 


Belatthanika (Belatthakani) Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family 
of Savatthi, and, after hearing the Buddha preach, he entered the Order. 
While meditating in a forest tract in Kosala, he grew slothful and rough 
in speech. One day the Buddha, seeing his maturing insight, appeared 
before him in a ray of glory and admonished him with a verse. Belattha- 
nika was filled with agitation and soon after became an arahant. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a brahmin teacher, and, while 
wandering about with his pupils, he saw the Buddha and offered him seven 
flowers. Twenty-nine kappas ago he became king under the name of 
Vipulabhasa.* He is probably identical with Campakapupphiya of the 
Apadana.” 

1 Thag. vs. 101; ThagA. i. 205 f. ? Ap. i. 167. 


Beluva.—A village near Vesali, where the Buddha spent his last 
vassa. He fell grievously ill during this period, but, by a great effort 
of will, overcame his sickness. It was at this time that the Buddha, 
in answer to a question by Ananda, said that he had kept nothing back 
from his disciples and had no special instructions for the Order to follow 
after his death. Each disciple must work out his own salvation.? 

! 'This was ten months before his death 2 During this sickness Sákka ministered 
(SA. ii. 198). According to the Com- | to the Buddha, waiting on him and 
mentaries (e.g., UdA. 322; SA. iii. 172) | carrying on his head the. Buddha’s stools 


the Buddha did not go straight from | when he suffered from acute dysentery 
Beluva to Vesàli, but turned back to | (DhA. iii. 269 f.). 


Savatthi. |! 3 D, ii. 98 ff.; S. v. 151 ff. 
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Ananda is also mentioned as having stayed at Beluva after the 
Buddha’s death. The householder Dasama of Atthakanagara sought 
him there, and their conversation is recorded in the Atthakanagara Sutta.* 
Beluva was a small village, and when the Buddha was there the monks 
stayed in Vesali. Beluva was just outside the gates of Vesali? and was 
to the south of this city." 

The Theragatha’ states that Anuruddha died at Veluvagama in the 
Vajji country. This probably refers to Beluvagàma, in which case 
Veluva is a varia lectio. 


* M. i. 349 ff.; A. v. 342 ff. ! $ MA. ii. 571. 
5 SA. iii. 165. ? vs. 919. 


. Beluvapanduvinà.— The lute carried by Paficasikha (g.v.); it belonged 
originally to Mara. When Mara, after wasting seven years trying in 
vain to discover some shortcoming in the Buddha—six years before the 
Enlightenment and one year after it—left the Buddha in disgust and 
weariness, the lute which he carried slung on his shoulder slipped and 
fell. Sakka picked it up and gave it to Paficasikha. It was so powerful 
that when plucked with the fingers the lovely music produced echoed 
on for four months. The vīnā was three gàvutas in length? and had 
fifty trestles.” The Sumangala Vilasini* describes it at length. It was 
pale yellow, like a ripe beluva-fruit. Its base (pokkhara) was of gold, 
its stem of sapphire its strings of silver, and its knots (vethika) of coral. 
The vinà was probably so called partly because its base was made of a 
bilva-fruit, instead of the usual gourd, and partly because of its colour. 

1 SNA. ii. 393 f. | 3 AA. i. 72. 

? BuA. 239. 4 DA. iii. 699. 


Bokusala.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 169. 


Bojjhanga Samyutta. — The second section (forty-sixth Samyutta) 
of the Mahàvagga of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 


1 S. v. 61 ff. 


1. Bojjhanga Sutta.—Among the four kinds of deeds—dark with a 
dark result, dark with a bright result, bright with a bright result and 
bright with.a dark result—the seven kinds of wisdom (bojjhanga) are 
neither dark nor bright, and conduce to the waning of deeds." 


1 A. ii. 236 f. 
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2. Bojjhanga Sutta.— The seven bojjhangas lead to the Uncompounded 
(A sankhata).* 
1 S. iv. 361. 


3. Bojjhanga Sutta.—Describes how concentration on breathing leads 
to the cultivation of the seven bojjhangas.* 


1 S. v. 312. 


Bojjhangakatha.—The third chapter of the Yuganaddha Vagga of the 
Patisambhidaàmagga. 


Bojjhangakosalla Sutta. — One of the sections of the Bojjhanga Sam- 
yutta.! 
1 VibhA. 229, 231; the reference is to S. v. 112 f. 


Bojjhanga-Sakacea Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Bojjhanga 
Samyutta.' 
1 S. v. 102 ff. 


Bojjhà, Bocché.—An eminent upāsikā. The Anguttara Nikàya! 
records a visit paid by her to the Buddha at Jetavana, The Buddha 
then preached to her on the uposatha and the advantages of keeping the 
fast. 

1 A. iv. 259, also 347. 


Bojjha Sutta.—Records the visit of Bojjhà (¢.v.) to the Buddha and 
the sermon preached to her on the wposatha." 


1 A. iv. 259 ff. 


Bodhana Sutta.—The Buddha explains to a monk, in answer to his 
question, that the bojjhangas are so called because they conduce to 
wisdom.' 

1 S. v. 83. 


Bodhaharakula, Bodhidhárakula.— That name given to the descend- 
ants of the eight families who brought the branch of the Bodhi-tree 
from Pataliputta to Ceylon. The heads of the families were brothers of 
Vedisadevi, wife of Asoka, and they were led by Sumitta and Bodhigutta.? 
The others’ were Candagutta, Devagutta, Dhammagutta, Suriyagutta, 
Gotama and Jutindhara. They were entrusted with the ceremonies 
in connection with the Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura and each was given 
a special office. | 


1 Mhv. xix. 67. 2 Mbv. p. 154. 3 Ibid., p. 165 f. 
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1. Bodhi, called Bodhirajakumara.—He lived at Sumsumaáragiri in 
the Bhagga country and built a palace called Kokanada (g.v.). When 
the palace was completed, the Buddha was staying at Bhesakalavana 
near by, and Bodhi sent a message by Safijikaputta, inviting the Buddha 
to the palace, that he might bless it by being its first occupant. The 
Buddha agreed to come and, the next day, arrived with the monks for 
a meal. Bodhi came, with his retinue, to meet them at the foot of the 
steps and asked the Buddha to step on to the carpeting which was spread 
there. Three times the request was made, three times the Buddha kept 
silence. Thereupon Ananda asked for the carpeting to be removed, 
saying that the Buddha’s refusal to step thereon was as an example to 
future generations. After the meal, Bodhi had a discussion with the 
‘Buddha,’ recorded in the Bodhiraéjakumara Sutta (q.v.). 

The Commentary adds? that one of the reasons for the Buddha’s 
refusal to step on the carpet was that he knew the thoughts of Bodhi. 
Bodhi was saying to himself: “ If I am to have a son, the Buddha will 
step on this carpet, if not, he will not." The Buddha knew also that 
Bodhi was not destined to have a son because in a previous life he and his 
wife had lived on an island and eaten young birds. 

Bodhi was the son of Udena, king of Kosambi, and his mother was the 
daughter of Candappajjota (q.v.). Bodhi was skilled in the art of 
managing elephants, which art he learned from his father, a master in 
this direction. It is said* that, while Bodhi was yet in his mother’s 
womb, she visited the Buddha at the Ghositarama in Kosambi and 
declared that whatever child was born to her it would accept the Buddha, 
his teaching and the Order, as its abiding refuge. Later, after Bodhi’s 
birth, his nurse took him to the Buddha at Bhesakalavana and made a 
similar declaration. When, therefore, Bodhi acknowledged the Buddha 
as his teacher, at the conclusion of the Bodhirajakumàra Sutta, he was 
seeking the Buddha's refuge for the third time. 

Some accounts’ of the building of Bodhi's palace add that, as it was 
being completed, Bodhi conceived the idea of killing the architect or 
of blinding him so that he could never design a similar house for anyone 
else. He confided this idea to Sanjikaputta, who warned the architect. 
The latter, therefore, obtained special timber from Bodhi, saying it was 


1 Vin. ii. 127 f.; M. ii. 91 ff. 3 See also M. ii. 94. 

2 MA. ii. 739 ff.; DhA. (iii. 137 ff.) adds 4 Ibid., 97. 
that the Buddha actually told Bodhi of 5 E.g., DhA. iii. 134 ff.; in J. iii. 157 
the non-fulfilment of his wish for a son, | it is stated briefly that Bodhi did actually 
and related to him the story of his past | blind the architect. In a previous birth 
life in which he and his wife ate birds’ | he put out the eyes of one thousand 


eggs. | warriors. See the Dhonasakha Jataka. 
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for the palace, and made out of it a wooden bird large enough to hold 
himself and his family. When it was ready, he made it fly out of the 
window, and he and his family escaped to the Himalaya country, where he 
founded a kingdom and came to be known as King Katthavahana. 


2. Bodhi.—One of the eight brahmins who recognised the signs at the 
birth of the Buddha.' 


1 J. i. 56; in the Milinda (236) he is called Subodhi. 


3. Bodhi.—Called Bodhikumara. The Bodhisatta born as an ascetic. 
For his story see the Cullabodhi Jataka.* 


1 J. iv. 22 ff. 


4. Bodhi.—Also called Mahàbodhi ; the Bodhisatta born as an ascetic. 
See the Mahabodhi Jàtaka.! 
1 J. v. 227 ff. 


5. Bodhi—A monk of Ceylon. At his request Silameghavanna 
proclaimed a regulative act against the undisciplined monks of Abhayagiri- 
vihdra. The monks, expelled under the act, conspired together and 
killed Bodhi. But the king renewed his exertions and, in memory of 
Bodhi, succeeded in purifying the Order.’ 


1 Cv. xliv. 75. 


6. Bodhi.—A descendant of Dathopatissa. He married Buddha (¢.v.), 
and had by her a daughter named Lokita,* 


1 Cv. lvii. 40. 


1. Bodhi.—Lankadhinatha Bodhi. General of Manabharana (2). He 
was slain in battle.’ 
1 Cv. Ixx. 294, 309. 


Bodhi Vagga.—The first chapter of the Udana. 


Bodhi Sutta.—On the seven bojjhangas as the seven things that cause 
not decline (aparthaniya dhamma).* 


1 A. iv. 23. 


Bodhiavata.-—A village in Rohana mentioned in the accounts of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I." 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 97, 146. 
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Bodhiupatthàyaka Thera.—An Arahant. Eighteen kappas ago he 
was born in Rammavati under the name of Muraja and paid great 
homage to the Bodhi-tree. Fifteen kappas ago he was a king named 
Damatha.’ 

1 Ap. i. 174. 


Bodhigamavara.—A village and district in the Dakkhinadesa of 
Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I,’ 


1 Cv, Ixvi. 78; lxix. 9; lxx. 88; for its identification see Cv. Trs. i. 259, n. 1. 


Bodhigutta.— Brother of Vedisadevi. He belonged to the Sakyan clan, 
and with Sumitta was leader of the retinue sent by Asoka to escort the 
branch of the Bodhi-tree to Anuradhapura. At the conclusion of the 
planting of the tree, Bodhigutta was taken by the king to Morapasada 
and there invested with the rank of Lankàjayamahàlekhaka (q.v.) 
amid great pomp and ceremony. He was given a house near the 
Bodhi-tree. Later he married Sunanda, sister of Bodhiguttà, and had 
two children—Mahinda and Vidhurinda.' 


1 Mbv. 154 f., 163 f., 169. 


Bodhigutta.—A nun of the Hatthalhakarama in Anuradhapura, 
colleague of Sanghamitta. She belonged to the Moriya clan and was the 
elder sister of Sunandà, wife of Bodhigutta.* 


1 Mbv. 169. 


Bodhighariya Thera.—An Arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
built a pavilion by the Bodhi-tree of Siddhattha Buddha. Sixty-five 
kappas ago he became king in Kasika, which city was built for him by 
Vissakamma, ten leagues long and eight broad. His palace was called 
Mangala.’ 
| 1 Ap. ii. 401. 


Bodhitalagàma.—4A village on the road from Gangasiripura to Saman- 
taküta where Devappatiràja built a bridge." 


1 Cv, Ixxxvi. 21. 
Bodhitissa.— A chieftain, probably of Malaya. He built the Bodhi- 
tissavihara.’ 
1 Cy. xlvi. 30. 


Bodhitissa-vihàra.—See Bodhitissa. 
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Bodhimanda.—The name given to the spot under the Bodhi-tree 
where the Buddha attained Enlightenment and where he sat for one week 
after the Enlightenment." A monastery was later erected there called 
the Bodhimanda-vihàra. Thirty thousand monks, under Cittagutta, 
came from there to the foundation ceremony of the Maha Thipa.? It 
was near here that Buddhaghosa was born, and here Silakala entered 
the Order. See also s.v. Bodhirukkha. 


1 Vin. i. 1; but according to DhA. i. 71 3 Cv. xxxvii. 215. 
he spent seven weeks there. | 4 Ibid., xxxix. 47. 
2 Mhv. xxix. 41. | 


Bodhimanda-vihara.—See Bodhimanda. 


Bodhimatu-Mahatissa Thera.—He came through the air to receive 
from Dutthagamani (q.v.) a share of the food which the latter had 
obtained while fleeing from Culaühganiyapitthi.! Accodring to other 
accounts the Thera's name was Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa (q.v.). 

1 AA. i. 366. 


Bodhirajakumara Sutta.—Records the visits of the Buddha to Prince 
Bodhi (1) and the discussion which ensued. The Buddha refutes 
Bodhi's view that true welfare comes only through unpleasant things, 
and declares that if a monk has confidence in the Buddha and also 
the necessary qualities of head and heart, he can master the Dhamma 
without delay.' | 

1 M. ii. 91 ff. 


Bodhirukka.—The generic name given to the tree under which a 
Buddha attains Enlightenment. The tree is different in the case 
of each Buddha. Thus, for Gotama and also for Kondañña it was an 
asvattha; for Dipankara a sirīsa; for Mangala, Sumana, Revata and 
Sobhita a naga; for Anomadassi an ajjuna; for Paduma and Narada a 
mahasona; for Padumuttara a salala; for Sumedha a nimba; for Sujata 
a bamboo; for Piyadass! a kakudha; for Atthadassi a campaka; for 
Dhammadassi a b?mbajàla ; for Siddhattha a kankara ; for Tissa an asana; 
for Phussa an dmanda; for Vipassi a patalt; for Sikhi a pundartka; for 
Vessabhü a sala; for Kakusandha a sirisa ; for Konàagamma an udumbara ; 
for Kassapa a banyan.” The site of the Bodhi-tree is the same for all 
Buddhas,’ and it forms the navel of the earth! (puthuvinabhi). No 
other place can support the weight of the Buddha's attainment.’ 


1 DA. ii. 416. 3 BuA. 247. 
? See passim; the details differ some- 4 J. iv. 233. 
what at BuA. 247. 5 Ibid., 229. 
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When no Bodhi-tree grows, the Bodhimanda (ground round the Bodhi- 
tree), for a distance of one royal karisa, is devoid of all plants, even of 
any blade of grass, and 1s quite smooth, spread with sand like a silver 
plate, while all around it are grass, creepers and trees. None can travel 
in the air immediately above it, not even Sakka.’ 

When the world is destroyed at the end of a kappa, the Bodhimanda is 
the last spot to disappear; when the world emerges into existence again, 
it is the first to appear. A lotus springs there bringing it into view 
and if during the kappa thus begun a Buddha will be born, the lotus 
puts forth flowers, according to the number of Buddhas (DA. ii. 412). 

In the case of Gotama Buddha, his Bodhi-tree sprang up on the day 
he was born.' After his Enlightenment, he spent a whole week in 
front of it, standing with unblinking eyes, gazing at it with gratitude. 
À shrine was later erected on the spot where he so stood, and was called 
the Animisaloeana-cetiya (q.v.). The spot was used as a shrine even in 
the lifetime of the Buddha, the only shrine that could be so used. While 
the Buddha was yet alive, in order that people might make their 
offerings in the name of the Buddha when he was away on pilgrimage, 
he sanctioned the planting of a seed from the Bodhi-tree in Gaya in front 
of the gateway of Jetavana. For this purpose Moggallàna took a fruit 
from a tree at Gaya as it dropped from its stalk, before it reached the 
ground. It was planted in a golden jar by Anathapindika with great 
pomp and ceremony. A sapling immediately sprouted forth, fifty 
cubits high, and in order to consecrate it the Buddha spent one 
night under it, wrapt in meditation. This tree, because it was planted 
under the direction of Ananda, came to be known as the Ananda- 
Bodhi.’ 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles,’ branches from the Bodhi-trees 
of all the Buddhas born during this kappa were planted in Ceylon on 
the spot where the sacred Bodhi-tree stands today in Anuradhapura. 
The branch of Kakusandha’s tree was brought by a nun called Rueà- 
nandà, Konagamana’s by Kantakanandà (or Kanakadattà), and Kassapa’s 
by Sudhamma. Asoka was most diligent in paying homage to the 
Bodhi-tree, and held a festival every year in its honour in the month 
of Kattika," His queen, Tissarakkhà, was jealous of the Tree, and three 
years after she became queen (?.e., in the nineteenth year of Asoka's 
reign), she caused the tree to be killed by means of mandu-thorns.” 
The tree, however, grew again, and a great monastery was attached 
to the Bodhimanda. Among those present at the foundation of the 


8 J. iv., 232 f. | ? E.g., Mhv. xv. 
7 DA. ii. 425; BuA. 248. 19 Ibid., xvii. 17. 


8 J. iv. 228 ff. | 11 [bid., xx. A f. 
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Maha Thüpa are mentioned thirty thousand monks, from this Vihara, 
led by Cittagutta.” 

Kittisirimegha of Ceylon, contemporary of Samudragupta, erected 
with the permission of Samudragupta, a Sanghdrama near the Maha- 
bodhi-vihara, chiefly for the use of the Sinhalese monks who went to 
worship the Bodhi-tree. The circumstances in connection with the 
Sangharama are given by Hiouen Thsang" who gives a description of it 
as seen by himself. It was probably here that Buddhaghosa met the 
Elder Revata who persuaded him to come to Ceylon. 

In the twelfth year of Asoka’s reign the right branch of the Bodhi-tree 
was brought by Sahghamitta to Anuradhapura and placed by Devànampiya- 
tissa in the Mahameghavana. The Buddha, on his death-bed, had resolved 
five things, one being that the branch which should be taken to Ceylon 
should detach itself. From Gaya, the branch was taken to Pátaliputta, 
thence to Tamalitti, where it was placed in a ship and taken to Jambukola, 
across the sea; finally it arrived at Anuràdhapura, staying on the way 
at Tivakka. Those who assisted the king at the ceremony of the planting 
of the Tree were the nobles of Kajaragàma and of Candanagama and of 
Tivakka. From the seeds of a fruit which grew on the tree sprang eight 
saplings, which were planted respectively at Jambukola, in the village of 
Tivakka, at Thuparama, at Issarasamanarama, in the court of the Patha- 
macetiya, in Cetiyagiri, in Kajaragama and in Candanagáma." Thirty- 
two other saplings, from four other fruits, were planted here and there at 
a distance of one yojana. Ceremonies were instituted in honour of the Tree, 
the supervision of which was given over to Bodhaharakula, at the head 
of which were the eight ministers of Asoka who, led by Bodhigutta and 
Sumitía," were sent as escorts of the Tree. Revenues were provided for 
these celebrations. 

Later, King Dhatusena built a Bodhighara or roof over the Tree!" while 
Silakala made daily offerings at the shrine, and Kittisirimegha had the 
Bodhighara covered with tin plates."  Mahánàga had the roof of the 
Bodhighara gilded, built a trench round the courtyard and set up Buddha 
images in the image-house." Aggabodhi I. erected a stone terrace round 
the Tree and placed, at the bottom of it, an oil-pit to receive the oil for 
illuminations on festival days." Aggabodhi II. had a well dug for the use 
of pilgrims,” and Moggallana III. held a great celebration in the Tree’s 


12 Mhv. xxix. 41. 16 See ibid., 165 f., for the names of 

13 Beal, op. cit., 133 ff. the others. 

14 Mhv. xvii. 46 f. 1? Cv. xxxviii. 431. 

15 Ibid., xix. 60 ff.; for details in con- 18 See Cv. T'rs. i. 32, n. 6; Cv. xli. 29. 
nection with the bringing of the Bodhi- | 19 Ibid., 65 20 Ibid., 94. 
tree, see Mbv. 144 ff. | 3 Ibid., xlii. 19. 22 Ibid., 66. 
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honour.” Aggabodhi VII. found the Bodhighara in ruins and had it 
rebuilt^; Mahinda II. instituted a regular offering in its honour," 
and Udaya III. gave a village near Anuradhapura to the service of the 
Bodhi-tree.?? 


23 Cy. xliv. 45. | 25 Ibid., 124. 
24 Tbid., xlviii. 70. | 26 Thid. liii. 10. 


Bodhivandaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw the 
patali-bodhi of Vipassi Buddha and worshipped it.’ 


1 Ap. i. 290. 
Bodhivamsa.—See Mahabodhivamsa. 


Bodhivala.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the cam- 
paigns of Kitti (Vijayabahu I.).' 
1 Cv. lvii. 54. 


Bodhisatta.—The name given to a being who aspiresto Bodhi or Enlighten- 
ment. The word can therefore be used in reference to all those who seek 
Nibbana, including Buddhas, Pacceka-Buddhas, and the disciples of Bud- 
dhas (Buddhapaccekabuddhabuddhasavaka), but is commonly used only of 
those beings who seek to become Buddhas. The word may have been used 
originally only in connection with the last life of a Buddha, in such contexts 
as " in the days before my Enlightenment, when as yet I was only a Bodhi- 
satta."" But already in the Kathavatthu’ the previous lives of Gotama 
Buddha and other saints had begun to excite interest and speculation. 

In the developed form of the ideas regarding Bodhisattas, a Bodhisatta's 
career started with his making a resolution before a Buddha (abhinzhàra- 
karana or mülapanidhàna) to become a Buddha for the welfare and libera- 
tion of all creatures. In later literature, the abhinīhāra is preceded by a 
period during which the Bodhisatta practises manopanidhi, when he resolves 
in his mind to desire to become a Buddha without declaring this intention 
to others. 

For the abhinihàra to be effective, eight conditions should be fulfilled": 
the aspirant should be (1) a human being, (2) a male, (3) sufficiently de- 

1 The Commentaries (e.g., DA. ii. 427) 2 E.g., M. i. 17, 114, 163; so also in 


define the word thus: Bodhisatto ti | the Mahápadàna Sutta (D. ii. 13) and the 


panditasatto bujjhanakasatto; | bodhisan- | Aechariyaabbhutadhamma Sutta (M. iii. 


khàtesu và catusu maggesu üàsatto lagga- | 119). 

münaso ti Bodhisatto. See also AA. i. |  ? E.g., 283-90, 623. 
453. For a discussion of the meaning , ^ Bu. ii. 59; explained at BuA. 75 f. 
of the word see Har Dayal: The Bodhi- | and SNA. i. 48 f. 


sattva Doctrine, pp. 4 ff. 
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veloped to become an arahant in that very birth, (4) a recluse at the time 
of the declaration, (5) he should declare his resolve before a Buddha, 
(6) should be possessed of attainments such as the jhanas, (7) be prepared 
to sacrifice all, even life, and (8) his resolution should be absolutely firm and 
unwavering. In the case of Gotama Buddha, his abhinthara was made 
at Amaravàti in the presence of Dipankara Buddha. His name at that 
time was Sumedha (q.v.). The Buddha, before whom the abhinthàra is 
made, looks into the future and, if satisfied, declares the fulfilment of the 
resolve, mentioning the particulars of such fulfilment. This declaration 
is called vyakarama, and is made also by all subsequent Buddhas whom the 
Bodhisatta may meet during his career. Having received his first vyáka- 
rana, the Bodhisatta proceeds to investigate the qualities which should be 
acquired by him for the purposes of Buddhahood (buddhakarakadhamma), 
in accordance with the custom of previous Bodhisattas. These he dis- 
covers to be ten in number, the Ten Perfections (dasaparam): dana, sila, 
nekkhamma, paññā, viriya, khanti, sacca, aditthina, mettā and upekha.® 
He also develops the four Buddhabhümi (catasso buddhabhtimiyo)—ussaha, 
ummagga, avatthana and hitacarvya—explained respectively as zealousness 
(viriya), wisdom (pafifia), resolution (adhitthana) and compassion (metta- 
bhavana). He cultivates the six ajjhàsayas which conduce to the maturing 
of Enlightenment (bodhwparipakwyà samvattanti), these six being: nek- 
khammajjhàsaya, pavivekajjhasaya, alobhajjhasaya, adosajjhàsaya, amohaj- 
jhásaya and nissaranajjhàásaqa.* 

A Bodhisatta, during his career, escapes from being born in eighteen 
inauspicious states (atthdrasa abhabbatthanam). He is never born blind, 
deaf, insane, slobbery (elamüga) or crippled, or among savages (milakkhesu), 
in the womb of a slave, or asa heretic. He never changes his sex, is never 
guilty of any of the five änantarikakammas, and never becomes a leper. 
If born as an animal, he never becomes less than a quail or more than an 
elephant. He is never born either among various classes of petas nor 
among the Kalakafijakas, neither in Aviei nor in the lokantaraka-nirayas, 
neither as Mara, nor in worlds where there is no perception (asafifitbhava), 


nor in the Suddhavasas, nor in the Arüpa-worlds, nor ever in another 
Cakkavála.' 


? Bu. ii. 116 ff Sometimes thirty the case of Gotama Buddha, examples 
parant are spoken of, each of the ten of births in which the ten pàrami were 
being divided into three, varying in kind practised to the highest degree are as 
and degree. Thus, in the case of dina, ^ follows: the Ekaraja, Khantivàdi, Cüla- 
the danapéramé consists in giving one's ` Sankhapala, Mahajanaka, Mahasutasoma, 
limbs, dana-upaparami in giving away , Mügapakkha, Lomahamsa, Sattubhat- 
one's external possessions and dàna- taka, Sasa, and Sutasoma Jatakas 
paramatthaparamt in giving one's life, ^ (BuA. 50; J. i. 44 f.). 
this last being the most excellent. In 9 SNA. i. 50. ? SNA. i. 50 f. 
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Besides practising the (thirty) param, all Bodhisattas must make the 
five great sacrifices (mahapariccága)—giving up wife, children, kingdom, 
life and limb*—and must fulfil the three kinds of conduct (cariyà) fiatattha- 
cariyà, lokatthacariyà and buddhiatthacariya—and the seven mahādānas 
as practised by Vessantara, which caused the earth to quake seven 
times.” 

The length of a Bodhisatta’s career varies; some practice the param: 
for at least four asankheyyas and one hundred thousand kappas, others for 
at least eight asankheyyas and one hundred thousand kappas, and yet 
others for sixteen asankheyyas and one hundred thousand kappas. The 
first of these periods is the very least that is required and is intended for 
those who excel in wisdom (paññā). The middle is for those who excel 
in faith (saddhà); and the last and highest for those whose chief feature 
is perseverance (viriya).”° 

In their penultimate life all Bodhisattas are born in Tusita," where life 
lastsf or fifty-seven crores and six million years, but most Bodhisattas 
leave Tusita before completing their life-span.” 

As the time for the announcement of their last birth approaches, all 
is excitement because of various signs appearing in the ten thousand 
world systems. The devas of all the worlds assemble in Tusita and 
request the Bodhisatta to seek birth as a human being, that he may 
become the Buddha. The Bodhisatta withholds his reply until he has 
made the Five Great Investigations (paficamahdvilokana) regarding 
time, continent, place of birth, his mother and the life-span left to her. 
Buddhas do not appear in the world when men live to more than one 
hundred thousand years or to less than one hundred. They are born 
only in Jambudipa and in the Majjhimadesa, and only of a khattiya 
or brahmin clan. The Bodhisatta’s mother in his last birth must not 
be passionate or given to drink; she should have practised the parami 
for one hundred thousand kappas, have kept the precepts inviolate 
from birth, and should not be destined to live more than ten months and 
seven days after the conception of the Bodhisatta. 

Having satisfied himself as to these particulars, the Bodhisatta goes 
with the other devas to Nandanavana in Tusita, where he announces his 
departure from their midst and disappears from among them while 
playing. On the day of his conception, the Bodhisatta’s mother takes 
the vows of fasting and celibacy at the conclusion of a great festival, 


8 J. vi. 552. | Vessantara in regard to Gotama Buddha. 
? DA. ii. 427; DhA. iii. 441; the BuA. | See s.v. Kharadathika. 
(116 f) gives a story about Mahgala 10 SNA. i. 47 f. 
Buddha which corresponds to that of 11 See s.v. Buddha. 
12 Vipassl, e.g., was among the exceptions (DA. ii. 427). 
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and when she has retired to rest, she dreams that the Four Regent 
Gods take her with her bed, bathe her in the Anotatta Lake, clad her 
in divine garments, and place her in a golden palace surrounded by all 
kinds of luxury. As she lies there the Bodhisatta in the form of a 
white elephant enters her womb through her right side. The earth 
trembles and all the ten thousand world systems are filled with radiance. 
Immediately the Four Regent Gods assume guard over mother and child. 
Throughout the period of pregnancy, which lasts for ten months exactly, 
the mother remains free from ailment and sees the child in her womb 
sitting crossed-legged. At the end of the ten months she gives birth 
to the child, standing in a grove, never indoors. Suddhavasa brahmins, 
free from all passion, first receive the child in a golden net, and from 
them the Four Regent Gods take him on an antelope-skin and present 
him to his mother. Though the Bodhisatta is born free of the mucous 
otherwise present at birth, two showers of water—one hot, the other 
cold—fall from the sky and bathe mother and child. The child then 
takes seven strides to the north, standing firmly on his feet, looks on 
all sides, and seeing no one anywhere to equal him, announces his 
supremacy over the whole world and the fact that this is his last birth.“ 
Seven days after birth his mother dies. She dies because she must 
bear no other being. The Bodhisatta’s time of conception is so cal- 
culated that the mother's destined life-span completes itself seven days 
after his birth. From the Commentary” account it would appear 
that the age of the Bodhisatta's mother at the time of his birth is between 
fifty and sixty (majjhimavayassa pana dve kotthasà atikkamma tatige- 
kotthase). 

The Bodhisatta's last birth is attended by various miracles. Sooth- 
sayers, being summoned, see on the child's body the thirty-two marks of 
a Great Man (mahàpurisa)," and declare that the child will become 
either a Cakkavatti or a Buddha. His father, desiring that his child 
shall be a Cakkavatti rather than a Buddha, brings him up in great 
luxury, hiding from him all the sin and ugliness of the world. But the 
destiny of a Bodhisatta asserts itself, and he becomes aware of the 
presence in the world of old age, disease, death and the freedom of mind 


13 Like a preacher on a dais, says the incidents connected with the Bodhisatta’s 
Commentary (DA. ii. 436). last birth, signs of various features which 
14 Gotama Buddha as the Bodhisatta, : came, later, to be associated with the 
Spoke, in three different births, as soon as | Buddha and his doctrine; for details see 
born—as Mahosadha, as Vessantara, and . DA. ii. 439 ff. 
in his last birth (J. i. 53). 17 For details of these see D. ii. 17 ff.; 
1$ DA, ii. 437; UdA. 278. M. ii. 136 f. The reasons for these marks 
16 The Commentaries see, in the various | are given at D. iii. 145 ff. 
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to be found in the life of a Recluse.* Urged by the desire to discover 
the cause of suffering in the world and the way out of it, the Bodhisatta 
leaves the world on the day of his son's birth. Some Bodhisattas leave 
the world riding on an elephant (e.g., Dipankara, Sumana, Sumedha, 
Phussa, Sikhi and Konàgamana), some on a chariot (e.g., Kondafifia, 
Revata, Paduma, Piyadassi, and Kakusandha), some on a horse (e.g., 
Mangala, Sujata, Atthadassi, Tissa, Gotama), and some in a palanquin 
(e.g., Anomadassi, Siddhattha and Vessabhü). Some, like Narada, go 
on foot, while Sobhita, Dhammadassi and Kassapa travelled in the 
palaces of their lay-life. 

‘Having left the world, the Bodhisatta practises the austerities, the 
period of such practices varying. In the case of Dipankara, Koņdañña, 
Sumana, Anomadassi, Sujata, Siddhattha and Kakusandha it was ten 
months; for Mangala, Sumedha, Tissa and Sikhi it was eight; for Revata 
seven; for Piyadassi Phussa, Vessabhü and Konagamana six; for 
Sobhita four; for Paduma, Atthadassi and Vipassi two weeks; for 
Nàrada, Padumuttara, Dhammadassi and Kassapa one week; and for 
„Gotama six years.? On the day the Bodhisatta attains to Buddhahood, 
he receives a meal of milk-rice (pàyàsa) from a woman and a gift of kusa- 
grass, generally from an Ajivika, which he spreads under the Bodhi- 
tree?" for his seat. The size of this seat varies; the seats of Dipankara, 
Revata, Piyadassi, Atthadassi, Dhammadassi and Vipassi were fifty- 
three hands in length; those of Kondafifia, Mangala, Narada and Sumedha 
fifty-seven hands; that of Sumana sixty hands; those of Sobhita, Ano- 
madassi, Paduma, Padumuttara and Phussa thirty-cight; of Sujata 
thirty-two; of Kakusandha twenty-six; of Konagamana twenty; of 
Kassapa. fifteen; of Gotama fourteen." Before the Enlightenment 
the Bodhisatta has five great dreams: (1) that the world is his couch 
with the Himalaya as his pillow, his left hand resting on the eastern 
sea, his right on the western, and his feet on the southern; (2) that a 
blade of toriya(kusa)-grass growing from his navel touches the clouds; 
(3) that white worms with black heads creep up from his feet, covering 
his knees; (4) that four birds of varied hues from the four quarters of 
the world fall at his feet and become white; (5) that he walks to and 
fro on a heap of dung, by which he remains unsoiled.” 

The next day the Bodhisatta sits cross-legged on his seat facing the 


18 In the case of some Bodhisattas 2° The Bodhi-tree (q.v.) is different for 
(e.g., Vipassi) these four signs (nimittàni | each Bodhisatta. 
as they are called) are seen by them at |  ?! BuA. 247. 
different times, but in the case of others 22 For the explanations of these dreams 
on one and the same day (DA. ii. 457). see A. iii. 240 f.; these dreams are re- 
1? For the reason for this great length ferred to at J. i. 69. 
in the last case, see s.v. Gotama. | 
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east, determined not to rise till he has attained his goal. The gods of 
all the worlds assemble to do him honour, but Mara (q.v.) comes with his 
mighty hosts and the gods flee. All day, the fight continues between 
Mara and the Bodhisatta; the pāramī alone are present to lend their 
aid to the Bodhisatta, and when the moment comes, the Goddess of the 
Earth bears witness to his great sacrifices, while Màra and his armies 
retire discomfited at the hour of sunset, the gods then returning and 
singing a pean of victory. Meanwhile the Bodhisatta spends the night 
in deep concentration; during the first watch he requires knowledge of 
past lives, during the second watch he develops the divine eye, while 
during the last watch he ponders over and comprehends the Paticca- 
samuppada doctrine. Backwards and forwards his mind travels over the 
chain of causation and twelve times the earth trembles. With sunrise, 
omniscience dawns on him, and he becomes the Supremely Awakened 
Buddha, uttering his udànà of victory, while the whole world rejoices 
with him.?? 

The above is a brief account, as given in the books, of certain features 
common to all Bodhisattas. In addition to these, particulars of the 
personal career of the Bodhisatta who became Gotama, are found, 
chiefly in the Buddhavamsa and the Jatakatthakatha. It has already - 
been stated that each Bodhisatta receives the vyakarana from every 
Buddha whom he meets, and Gotama was no exception. He received 
his first vyakarama as the ascetic Sumedha, from Dipankara; and then, 
as a cakkavatti, from Kondafifia; as the brahmin Suruci, from Mangala; 
as the Naga-king Atula, from Sumana; as the brahmin Atideva, from 
Revata; as the brahmin Ajita, from Sobhita; as a yakkha chief, from 
Anomadassi; as a lion, from Paduma; as an ascetic (isi) from Narada; 
as a governor (Maharatthiya) Jatila, from Padumuttara; as the youth 
Uttara, from Sumedha; as a Cakkavatti, from Sujata; as the youth 
Kassapa, from Piyadassi; as the ascetic Susima, from Atthadassi; as 
Sakka, from Dhammadassi; as the ascetic Mangala, from Siddhattha; as 
Sujata, from Tissa; as King Vijitavi, from Phussa; as the Naga-king 
Atula, from Vipassi; as King Arindama, from Sikhi; as King Sudassana, 
from Vessabhü; as King Khema, from Kakusandha; as King Pabbata, 
from Konagamana; and as the youth Jotipala, from Kassapa. 

The Jàtakatthakathà gives particulars of other births of the Bodhi- 
satta"— e.g. as Akitti, Ajjuna, Atthisena, Anitthigandha, Ayoghara, 

?3 For the Paticca-Samuppada see 24 To the births given below and taken 
D. ii. 31 ff.; for the other details see | from the Jatakatthakathé should be 
J. i. 56 f£, where the story of Gotama is | added those given in the Pubbapilo- 
given. DA. ii. 462 ff. gives similar | tikhanda of the Apadàna (i. 299 ff; 


details regarding Vipassi; BuA. 248 says also UdA.) and given s.v. Gotama. 
it is the same for all Bodhisattas. | 
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Araka, Arindama, Alinacitta, Alinasattu, Asadisa, Adasamukha, Udaya, 
Udayabhadda, Katthavahana, Kanhadipayana, Kanhapandita, Kapila, 
Kappa, Kassapa, Karandiya, Kalingabharadvaja, Kunàála, Kundaku- 
mara, Kuddàlaka, Kusa, Komayaputta, Khadiravaniya, Guttila, Ghata, 
Canda, Candakumàra, Campeyya, Cittapandita, Cullaka-setthi, Culla- 
dhanuggaha, Chaddanta, Chalangakumáàra, Janasandha. Junha, Joti- 
pala (=Sarabhanga), Takkapandita, Takkariya, Tiritavaccha, Temiya 
(-Mügapakkha)  Dighàvu, Duyyodhana, Dhanafijaya, Dhamma, 
Dhammaddhaja, Dhammapála (prince and brahmin), Narada, Nigrodha, 
Nimi, Paficdlacanda, Paficavudha, Pandita, Padumakumara, Baka, 
Bodhikumara, Brahmadatta (in several births), Bhaddasàla, Bharata, 
Bhallatiya, Bhüridatta, Bhojanasuddhika, Makhadeva, Magha, Man- 
dhata, Mahakaficana, Mahajanaka, Mahàdhana, Mahabodhi (= Bodhi), 
Mahasilava, Mahàsudassana, Mahimsàsa, Mahosadha, Matanga, Miga- 
pakkha (=Temiya,) Yuvaüjaya, Rakkhita, Rama, Lomasakassapa, 
Vacchanakha,  Vidhura, Visayha, Vessantara, Sankicca, Sankha, 
Santusita, Sambhava, Sarabhanga, Sadhina, Siri, Suciparivara, 
Sujata, Sutana, Sutasoma, Supparaka, Suvannasima, Susima, Senaka, 
Seruva, Sona, Soma, Somadatta, Somanassa,  Hatthipàla and 
Harita. 

In these and other births the Bodhisatta occupied various stations in 
life, such as that of an acrobat (Dubbaca Jataka); ajivaka (Lomahamsa 
Jataka); ascetic (numerous births); barber (Illisa Jataka); caravan 
leader (Kimpakka and Mahàvànija Jatakas); carpenter (Samuddavanija 
Jataka); chaplain (various births); conch-blower (Sankhadhamana 
Jataka); councillor (Kacchapa, Kalàyamutthi, Kukku, Giridanta, Dhi- 
makari, Pabbatüpatthara, Padafijali, Putabhatta, Valodaka Jatakas); 
courtier (Bahayi, Salittaka, etc., Jatakas); dice-player (Litta Jàtaka); 
drummer (Bherivada Jataka); elephant-trainer (Sangamavacara Jataka) ; 
farmer (Kaficanakkhandha, Kummasapinda, Sihacamma, Suvanna- 
kakkata Jatakas); forester (Khurappa Jataka); gardener (Kuddàlaka 
Jàtaka); goldsmith (Kunàla Jataka); hawker (Seriva Jataka); horse- 
dealer (Kundakakucchisindhava Jataka); householder (Gahapati and 
Jagara Jàtaka, also as Kundaka, Sutana and Hárita); judge (Küta- 
vanija, Rathalatthi Jatakas); king (numerous births, e.g. Arindama, 
Ádasamukha, etc.); mariner (Supparaka Jataka); merchant (several 
births, e.g. as Pandita, etc.); minister (numerous births, e.g. as Senaka, 
Vidhura); musician (Guttila); physician (Kama, and Visavanta Jatakas) ; 
potter, (Kacchapa, Kumbhakara Jatakas); robber? (Kanavera, Sata- 


25 The scholiast (J. ii. 389) explains wicked man it is due to a fault in his 
that when a Bodhisatta is born as a horoscope! 
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patta Jatakas); smith (Süci Jataka); squire (e.g., Nanda Jataka); stone- 
cutter (Babbu Jataka); teacher (numerous births, e.g. Anabhirati, 
Duràjàna, Losaka Jatakas); treasurer (e.g. as Cullaka, Visayha, Sankha 
and Suciparivara); tumbler (Ucchitthabhatta Jataka); and valuer 
(Tandulanali Jataka). The Bodhisatta was born as a candàla in several 
births (e.g., as Citta and Matanga); in several instances as Sakka, (e.g. 
in the Kamanita, Kelisila, Mahàpanàda and Vaka Jàtakas) He was 
born several times in the deva-world (e.g. as Dhamma and Bhaddasàla, 
also in the Kakkaru, Kàmavilàpa and Mittavinda Jatakas.) He was a 
Brahma of the Abhassara-world (Candabha and Janasodhana Jatakas); 
and a Mahabrahma (Parosahassa and Mahànàrada-Kassapa), in the 
latter his name was Narada. He was an air-sprite (Puppharatta Jataka) 
and a mountain-sprite (e.g. Kaka and Samudda Jatakas); a tree- 
sprite in numerous births (eg. Ayacitabhatta, Baka, Matakabhatta, 
Rukkhadhamma Jatakas); and a forest-sprite (Kandina and Gütha- 
pina Jàtakas) Many Jatakas mention the birth of the Bodhisatta 
among animals—e.g., as buffalo (Mahisa Jataka); bull (as Ayyakalaka, 
Nandivisàla, Mahàlohita, Sàrambha); cock (in the two Kukkuta Jatakas, 
Nos. 383, 448); crow (as Viraka and Supatta and in Kaka Jataka); dog 
(Kukkura Jàtaka); elephant (e.g., Chaddanta and Silava Jatakas); fish 
(Mitacinti); frog (Haritamàta Jataka); garuda (e.g., Sussondi Jàtaka); 
goose (e.g. Ulüka, Cakkavaka, Neru, Palasa Jatakas); hare (Sasa Jataka); 
horse (Ajafifia, Bhogajaniya Jatakas and as Vataggasindhava); iguana 
(Godha Jataka); jackal (Sigala Jatakas); kinnara (as Canda); lion 
(e.g., Guna, Sigala Jataka (No. 152), Sükara Jatakas); mallard (Nacca 
Jàtaka); monkey (Kapi, Nalapana, Mahakapi, Sumsumáàra Jatakas 
and as Nandyia); parrot (e.g. as Jambuka, Pupphaka, Potthapada, and 
Radha); peacock (Nos. 42, 375, Mora, Baveru, and Mahàmora Jatakas) ; 
pig (Mahatundila Jatakas); pigeon (Kapota, Kaka No. 395, Romaka, 
Lola Jàtakas); quail (the three Vattaka and Sammodamana Jatakas); 
rat (Aggika and Bilara Jatakas); snake—ndga—(as Càmpeyya, Bhuri- 
datta, Mahadaddara, Sankhapala); vulture (as Aparanna and in the 
three Gijjha Jatakas, Nos. 164, 399, 427), and woodpecker (as Khadi- 
ravaniya and in Javasakuna Jataka). 

The Bodhisatta was born several times in the purgatories. The 
wishes of Bodhisattas are generally fulfilled," chiefly because of their 
great wisdom" and zeal.” The wisdom of a Bodhisatta is greater than 
that of a Pacceka Buddha™. See also s.v. Buddha, 


26 Ap. i. 299 ff. | 28 J, iii, 282. 
2? J. iii. 283; v. 282, 291; vi. 401, 29 Ibid., 425. 
405, etc. | 30 J. iv. 341. 
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Bodhisammajjaka Thera.—An arahant. In the past he picked up 
leaves from the courtyard of a Bodhi-tree and cleaned it.’ He is 
probably identical with Tissa Thera.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 457. 2 ThagA. i. 105 f. 


Bodhisificaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, when a 
great festival was being held in honour of the Bodhi-tree of Vipassi 
Buddha, he sprinkled perfumed water on the tree. Thirty-three kappas 
ago he became king eight times under the name of Udakàseecana. 


v.l. Bodhisafifiaka. 
1 Ap. i. 131. 


Bodhisenapabbatagama.—A village in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon 
where Vikkamabahu II. defeated Manabharana and his two brothers.’ 


1 Cy. lxi. 33. 


1. Bodhi.— Daughter of Kassapa I.’ 


1 Cv. xxxix. ll. 


2. Bodhi Theri.—A friend of Isidasi, who related the story of her own 
past lives at the request of Bodhi.’ 


1 ThigA. p. 261. 


Bodhi-Uppalavanná-Kassapagiri.—The name given to the enlarged 
monastery at Issarasamanàràma built by Kassapa I.’ 


1 Cv. xxxix. ll; see also Cv. Trs. i. 43, n. 7. 


Bolagama.—A village mentioned in the account of the campaigns of 
Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 6. 


Brahachatta Jataka (No. 336).—Once Brahmadatta, king of Benares, 
captured Kosala with its king, and brought all its treasures to Benares, 
where he buried them in iron pots in the royal park. Chatta, the Kosala 
king’s son, escaped, and became an ascetic near Takkasilà with a follow- 
ing of five hundred. Later he came with his followers to Benares, won 
the heart of the king by his demeanour, and lived in the royal park. 
There, by means of a spell, he discovered the buried treasure, and taking 
his followers into his confidence, took the treasure to Savatthi and 
made the city impregnable. When Brahmadatta discovered his loss 
and its results, he was disconsolate, but was comforted by his minister, 
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who was the Bodhisatta, and who pointed out to him that Chatta had 
but taken what belonged to him. 
The story was told in reference to a knavish monk, identified with 
Chatta.’ 
1 J. iii. 115 ff. 


Brahmakayika-deva.—See Brahmaloka. 


1. Brahmacariya Sutta.—Brahmacariya is practised for nought else but 
self-restraint and cessation of Ill. 


1 A, ii. 26. 


2. Brahmaeariya Sutta.—The best practice is the Noble Eightfold Path. 
Its fruits are sotapatti, etc.’ 
1 S. v. 26. 


3. Brahmacariya Sutta.—The best practice is the Noble Eightfold Path 
Its aim is the destruction of lust, hatred, and illusion.’ 


1 S. v. 26 f. 


Brahmajala Sutta.—The first sutta of the Digha Nikaya. It was preached 
to the paribbajaka Suppiya and his disciple Brahmadatta. It first explains 
the silà, or moral precepts, in three successive sections—ciila (concise), 
majjhima (medium), and maha (elaborate)—-and then proceeds to set out in 
sixty-two divisions various speculations and theories regarding the “ soul.” 
Other names for it are Atthajala, Dhammajala, Ditthijala, and Sahgà- 
mavijaya. At the end of the discourse the ten world-systems trembled.” 
It is said that once when Pindapatiya Thera recited this sutta at the Kalya- 
niya-vihara, his mind concentrated on the Buddha, the earth trembled; 
the same phenomenon occurred when the Dighabhanaka Theras recited it 
at the Ambalatthika, to the east of the Lohapasada.° 

The Brahmajala was the first sutta preached in Suvannabhümi, when 
Sona and Uttara visited it as missionaries.* 

The sutta is often quoted, sometimes even in the Canon." 


1 D. i. 46. 2 Ibid. 4 Mhy. xii. 51. 
? DA. i. 131. ' 5 Fg., S. iv. 286, 287. 


1. Brahmafifia Sutta.—The highest life is the Noble Eightfold Path, and 
the fruits thereof are sotapatti, ete." 


1 S. v. 26. 
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2. Brahmaiifia Sutta.—The highest life is the Noble Eightfold Path, and 
its aim is the destruction of lust, hatred, and illusion.’ | 


1 S. v. 26; cf. Brahmaeariya Sutta (3). 


3. Brahmañña Sutta.—Few are they who reverence brahmins, many they 


who do not.? 
1 S. v. 468. 


1. Brahmadatta.—King of Kasi. He captured Kosala and murdered 
its king Dighiti and Dighiti’s wife, but made peace later with Dighiti’s 
son, Dighavu, restored to him his father’s kingdom, and gave him his own 
daughter in marriage.’ 

1 Vin. i. 342 ff.; DhA. i. 56 f. 


2. Brahmadatta.—King of the Assakas and friend of Renu. When 
Mahagovinda divided Jambudipa into seven equal portions for Renu and his 
six friends, Brahmadatta was given the kingdom, of the Assakas, with 


Potana as his capital.’ 
1 D. ii. 235 f. 


3. Brahmadatta.—In the Jataka Commentary this is given as the name 
of numerous kings of Benares. In most cases we are told nothing further 
of them than that they reigned at Benares at the time of the incidents 
related in the story. Brahmadatta was probably the dynastic name of 
the kings of Benares. Thus, for instance, in the Gahgamala Jataka’ 
Udaya, king of Benares, is addressed as Brahmadatta. In the Gandatindu 
Jataka,” however, Paficála, king of Uttarapafieala, is also called Brahma- 
datta; in this case it was evidently his personal name. It was also 
the name of the husband of Pibgiyàni (q.o.). He was a king, but we are 
not told of what country. He is identified? with Kunala. 


1 J. iii. 452. 2 J. v. 102, 103, 104, 105, 106. 3 Ibid., 444. 


4. Brahmadatta Thera.—He was the son of the king of Kosala, and, having 
witnessed the Buddha's majesty at the consecration of Jetavana, he 
entered the Order and in due course became an arahant. One day, while 
going for alms, he was abused by a brahmin, but kept silence. Again and 
again the brahmin abused him, and the people marvelled at the patience of 
Brahmadatta, who then preached to them on the wisdom of not returning 
abuse for abuse. The brahmin was much moved and entered the Order 
under Brahmadatta.' 


1 Thag. vs. 441-6; ThagA. i. 460 ff. 
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5. Brahmadatta.—Head of a dynasty of thirty-six kings, all of whom 
ruled at Hatthipura. His ancestors ruled at Kapilanagara.! 


1 MT. 127; Dpv. iii. 18. 


6. Brahmadatta.—A Pacceka Buddha. In the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he had been a monk and had lived in the forest for twenty thousand years. 
He was then born as the son of the king of Benares. When his father died 
he became king, ruling over twenty thousand cities with Benares as the 
capital, but, wishing for quiet, he retired into solitude in the palace. His 
wife tired of him and committed adultery with a minister who was banished 
on the discovery of his offence. He then took service under another 
king and persuaded him to attack Brahmadatta. Brahmadatta’s minister, 
much against his will, and having promised not to take life, made a sudden 
attack on the enemy and drove them away. Brahmadatta, seated on the 
field of battle, developed thoughts of mettä and became a Pacceka Buddha.’ 


1 SNA. i. 58 ff. 


7. Brahmadatta.—A brahmin, father of Kassapa Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 43; Bu. xxv. 34. 


8. Brahmadatta.—Pupil of the Paribbajaka Suppiya. A conversation 
between these two led to the preaching of the Brahmajala Sutta.’ 


* Dil 


9. Brahmadatta.—A monk, sometimes credited with having supplied 
the illustrations to the aphorisms in Kaecayana’s grammar.!' 


1 P.L.C. 180. 


10. Brahmadatta.—See also Ekaputtika®, Catumasika°®, Cülani?, and 
Ságara^; and below, s.v. Brahmadatta-kumara. 


Brahmadatta Játaka (No. 323).—Once, the Bodhisatta, after studying 
at Takkasilà, became an ascetic in the Himalaya, visited Uttarapafieála, 
and resided in the garden of the Pañeāla king. The king saw him begging 
for alms, invited him into the palace and, having shown him great honour, 
asked him to stay in the park. When the time came for the Bodhisatta 
to return to the Himalaya, he wished for a pair of single-soled shoes and 
a leaf parasol. But for twelve years he could not summon up enough 
courage to ask the king for these things! He could only get as far as telling 
the king he had a favour to ask, and then his heart failed him, for, he said to 
himself, it made a man weep to have to ask and it made a man weep to 
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have to refuse. In the end the king noticed his discomfiture and offered 
him all his possessions; but the ascetic would take only the shoes and the 
parasol, and, with these, he left for the Himalaya. The king is identified 


with AÁnanda.' 
1 J. iii. 78 ff. 


1. Brahmadatta-kumara.—Son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He was 
the Bodhisatta. For his story see Dummedha Jataka.* 


1 J. i. 259 ff. 


2. Brahmadatta-kumáàra.—See Rajovada Jàtaka.! 
1 J. ii. 2 ff. 


3. Brahmadatta-kumara.— Brother of Asadisa; see the Asadisa Jataka.' 
1 J. ii. 87 ff. 


4. Brahmadatta-kumara.—See the Asitàbhü Jàataka.! 
1 J. ii. 229 ff. 


5. Brahmadatta-kumara.—See the Tilamutthi Jataka.’ 
1 J. ii. 277 ff. 


6. Brahmadatta-kumara.—See the Dhonasákha Jàtaka.!' 
1 J. iii. 158 ff. 


7. Brahmadatta-kumara.—See the Susima Jàtaka.! 
1 J. iii. 391 ff. 


8. Brahmadatta-kumára.—See the Kummaàsapinda Jàtaka.!' 
1 J. iii. 407 ff. 


9. Brahmadatta-kumara.—See the Atthàna Jataka.’ 
1 J. iii. 475 ff. 


10. Brahmadatta-kumara.—See the Lomasakassapa Jataka.' 
! J. iii. 514 ff. 


11. Brahmadatta-kumára.— See the Suruci Jataka.! 
1 J. iv. 315 ff. 


12. Brahmadatta-kumara.—See the Saükieca Jataka.’ 
1 J. v. 203 ff. 
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13. Brahmadatta-kumáàra.—See the Mahásutasoma Jataka.* 
1 J. v. 457 ff. 


14. Brahmadatta-kumàra.—See the Bhüridatta Jātaka.! 
1 J. vi. 159 ff. 


]. Brahmadeva.— One of the two chief disciples of Revata Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. vi. 21; J. i. 35. 


2. Brahmadeva.—A khattiya of Hamsavati to whom Tissa Buddha 
preached his first sermon." He later became the Buddha’s chief disciple.” 
1 BuA. 189. 2 Bu. xviii. 21. 


3. Brahmadeva Thera.—The son of a brahmin woman. Having joined 
the Order, he dwelt in solitude and became an arahant. One day he went 
to Savatthi for alms, and, in due course, arrived at his mother’s house. She 
was in the habit of making an oblation to Brahma, but, on that day, Sa- 
hampati appeared before her and told her to bestow her gifts on her son.’ 

1 S. i. 140 f. 


4. Brahmadeva.—Aggasávaka of Metteyya Buddha.! 


1 Anàgatavamsa, vs. 97. 


Brahmadeva Sutta.—Records the story of Brahmadeva Thera (q.v. 3) and 
his mother.’ 
1 S. i. 140 ff. 


Brahmanimantanika Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha tells 
the monks of his visit to Baka Brahma, who holds the view that this 
world is eternal. The Buddha tells Baka that his view is false, where- 
upon Mara, having taken possession of one of the Brahmas, protests and 
urges the Buddha not to be recalcitrant. Baka himself agrees with the 
Buddha, who tells him of planes of existence of which Baka knows nothing. 
Baka then says that he will vanish from the Buddha’s presence, but finds 
himself unable to do so. The Buddha then vanishes and repeats a stanza 
for the Brahmas to hear. Baka admits defeat, but Mara again enters 
into a Brahma and asks the Buddha not to communicate his doctrine 
to others. The Buddha refuses to agree to this. The sutta is so called 
because it was preached on account of Baka Brahma’s challenge.’ 
Cp. Bakabrahma Sutta. 

1 M. i. 326 ff. 


Brahmaparisajja, Brahmapurohita.—See Brahmaloka. 
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Brahmaloka.—The highest of the celestial worlds, the abode of the 
Brahmas. It consists of twenty heavens: the nine ordinary Brahma- 
worlds, the five Suddhavasa, the four Arüpa-worlds, the Asafifiasatta 
and the Vehapphala. All except the four Arüpa-worlds are classed 
among the Rüpa-worlds (the inhabitants of which are corporeal). The 
inhabitants of the Brahma-worlds are free from sensual desires.” The 
Brahma-world is the only world devoid of women?; women who develop 
the jhanas in this world can be born among the Brahmapárisajjà (see 
below), but not among the Mahabrahmas.* Rebirth in the Brahma-world 
is the result of great virtue accompanied by meditation. The Brahmas, 
like the other celestials, are not necessarily sotapanna or on the way to 
complete knowledge (sambodhiparayana); their attainments depend on 
the degree of their faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha." 
The Játakas contain numerous accounts of ascetics who practised medita- 
tion, being born after death in the Brahma-world.’ Some of the Brahmas 
—e.g., Baka (q.v.)—held false views regarding their world, which, like all 
other worlds, is subject to change and destruction. When the rest of 
the world is destroyed at the end of a kappa, the Brahma-world is 
saved,” and the first beings to be born on earth come from the Abhassara 
Brahma-world.^ Buddhas and their more eminent disciples often visit 
the Brahma-worlds and preach to the inhabitants." If a rock as big 
as the gable of a house were to be dropped from the lowest Brahma- 
world it would take four months to reach the earth travelling one 
hundred thousand leagues a day. Brahmas subsist on trance, abounding 
in joy (sappitikajjhana), this being their sole food.  Anagàmins, who 
die before attaining arahantship, are reborn in the Suddhávàásà Brahma- 
worlds and there pass away entirely." The beings born in the lowest 
Brahma-world are called Brahmaparisajja; their life-term is one-third 


1 E.g., VibhA. 521; for details see s.v. 7 E.g., J. ii. 43, 69, 90; v. 98, etc. 
? But see the Matanga Jataka (J. iv. . 5 M. i. 327. 
378), where Ditthamangalika is spoken | 9 Vsm. 415; KhpA. 121. 


of as Mahabrahmabhariya, showing that 10° Vsm. 417. 
some, at least, considered that Maha- 11 E.g., M. i. 326 f.; ThagA. ii. 184 ff.; 
brahmas had wives. Sikhi Buddha and Abhibhü are also said 


3 DhA. i. 270. to have visited the  Brahma-world 
* VibhA. 437 f. (A. i. 227 f). The Buddha could visit 
5 Vsm. 415. it both in his mind-made body and his 


| 
| 
ê See, e.g., A. iv. 76 £.; it is not neces- | physical body (S. v. 282 f.). 

sary to be a follower of the Buddha for 1? SA. i. 161; food and drinks are 
one to be born in the Brahma-world; the | offered to Mahabrahma, and he is in- 
names of six teachers are given whose | vited to partake of these, but not of 
followers were born in that world as a | sacrifices (SA. i. 158 f.). 

result of listening to their teaching 13 See, e.g., S. i. 35, 60, and Com- 
(A. iii. 371 ff.; iv. 135 ff.). | pendium v. 10. 
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of an asankheyya-kappa; next to them come the Brahma-purohita, who 
live for half an asaükheyya-kappa; and beyond nate are the Maha 
Brahmas who live for a whole asankheyya-kappa.'* 

The term Brahmakàayikà-devà seems to be used as a class-name for 
all the inhabitants of the Brahma-worlds." The Maha-Niddesa Com- 
mentary’? says that the word includes all the five (?) kinds of Brahma 
(sabbe pi paíica vokaraBrahmano gahita). The BuA." thus defines the 
word Brahma: brihito teh? tehi gunavisesaht t — Brahmà. Ayam pana 
Brahmasaddo Maha - Brahma - brahmana-T hathagata-matapitu-setthadisu 
dissati. The Samantapasadika” speaks of a Mahé Brahma who was 
a khinasava, living for sixteen thousand kappas. When the Buddha, 
immediately after his birth, looked around and took his steps northward, 
it was this Brahma who seized the babe by his finger and assured him 
that none was greater than he. 

The names of several Brahmas occur in the books—e.g., Tudu, Narada, 
Ghatikara, Baka, Sanankumàra and Sahampati.? These are described 
as Mahà Brahmas. Mention is also made of Pacceka Brahmas—e.g., 
Subrahmà and Suddhavasa." Tudu is also sometimes described as 
a Pacceka Brahma.” Of the Pacceka Brahmas, Subrahmà and Suddha- 
vasa are represented as visiting another Brahma, who was infatuated 
with his own power and glory, and as challenging him to the performance 
of miracles, excelling him therein and converting him to the faith of the 
Buddha.” Tudu is spoken of as exhorting Kokalika to put his trust in 
Sdriputta and Mogzgallana.? 

No explanation is given of the term Pacceka-Brahmà. Does it 
mean Brahmas who dwelt apart, by themselves? Cp. Paeceka- 
Buddha. 

The Brahmas are represented as visiting the earth and taking an 
interest in the affairs of men. Thus, Narada descends from the Brahma- 
world to dispel the heresies of King Angati.* When the Buddha hesi- 
tates to preach his doctrine, because of its profoundity, it is Sahampati 
(q.v.) who visits him and begs him to preach it for the welfare of the 


1 Compendium, v. 6; but see VibhA. | giya (S. i. 35, 60; SA. i. 72 etc.). Baka 


519 f., where Maha-Brahmas are defined. speaks of seventy-two Brahmas, living, 
19 A. i, 210; v. 76 f. apparently, in his world, as his com- 
16 p. 109. panions (S. i. 142). See also  Tissa 
V BuA., p. 10. Brahma. 

18 i. 131. i 20 S. i. 146 f. 
1? For details, see s.v.; to these should 21 E.g., ibid., 149. 

be added the names of seven Anàgümis ?2 See s.v. 

resident in Avihà and other Brahma-worlds 23 Loc. cit. 

—Upaka, Phalagandu, Pukkusati, Bhad- 24 J. vi. 242 f. 


diya, Khandadeva, Bahuraggi and Pin- 
Il. 22 
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world. Sahampati is mentioned as visiting the Buddha several times 
subsequently, illuminating Jetavana with the effulgence of his body. 
It is said that with a single finger he could illuminate a whole Cakkavala.” 
Sanankumára (g.v.) was also a follower of the Buddha. The Brahmas 
appear to have been in the habit of visiting the deva-worlds too, for 
Sanankumara is reported as being present at an assembly of the Tava- 
timsa gods and as speaking there the Buddha's praises and giving an 
exposition of his teaching. But, in order to do this, he assumed the 
form of Pafieasikha." 

The books refer to the view held, at the Buddha's time, of Brahma 
as the creator of the universe and of union with Brahma as the highest 
good, only to be attained by prayers and sacrifices. But the Buddha 
himself did not hold this view and does not speak of any single Brahma 
as the highest being in all creation." There are Maha Brahmas, mighty 
and powerful (abhibhü anabhibhito afifiadatthudaso vasavatti), but they too, 
all of them, and their world are subject to the laws of Kamma.™® To 
the Buddha, union with Brahmà seems to have meant being associated 
with him in his world, and this can only be attained by cultivation of 
those qualities possessed by the Brahma. But the highest good lay 
beyond, in the attainment of Nibbàna."! 

The word Brahma is often used in compounds meaning highest and best 
—e.g., Brahmacariya, Brahmassara; for details see s.v. Brahma in the 
New Pali Dictionary. 


25 The explanation given (eg., at | sahassalokadhàtu, MahaBrahma  tattha 


SA. i. 155) is that the Buddha waited 
for the invitation of Sahampati that it 
might lend weight to his teaching. The 
people were followers of Brahma, and 
Sahampati’s acceptance of the Buddha’s 
leadership would impress them deeply. 

26 SA. i. 158. 

?7 D. ii. 211 ff. 

28 H.g., at D. i. 18, where Brahma is 
described as vasavatii tssaro kattà nimmata, 
etc. 

?9 See, however, A. v. 59 f, where 
Maha Brahma is spoken of as the highest 


denizen of the Sahassalokadhàtu (yàvatà | 


aggam akkhayati); but he, too, is im- 
permanent (MahaBrahmino pi . . . atthi 
eva annathatiam, atthi viparinàmo). 

30 E.g., at S. v. 410 (Brahmaloko pi 
üvuso anicco adhuvo sakkayapartyapanno 
südhàyasmà | Brahmaloka cittam vuttha- 
petva sakkayanirodhacitiam | upasamha- 
rahi). See also A. iv. 76 f., 104 f., where 
Sunetta, in spite of all his great powers 
as Maha Brahma, etc., had to confess 
himself still subject to suffering. 

31 Thus in the Tevijjà Sutta; see also 
M. ii. 194 f. 


Brahmavati.—A brahminee, the mother of Metteyya Buddha. 
1 Vem. 434; DhSA. 415; Dvy. 60; Anàgatavamsa, vs. 96. 


l. Brahmavaddhana.—An old name for Baranasi.' 
For details see the Sona-Nanda Jataka.’ 


Manoja reigned there. 
1 J. iv. 119. 


A king named 


2 J. v. 312 ff. 
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2. Brahmavaddhana.—Son of Metteyya Buddha before his Renuncia- 
tion.! 
1 Anügatavamsa, vs. 48. 


Brahmà.—See Brahmaloka. 


Brahmà Samyutta.— The sixth section of the Samyutta Nikaya.’ 
1 S. i. 136-59. 


1. Brahma Sutta.— The Buddha is under the Ajapalanigrodha, soon 
after the Enlightenment, pondering on the four satipatthdnas as the only 
way to Nibbana. Sahampati visits him and agrees with his sentiments.’ 


1 S. v. 167. 


2. Brahma Sutta.—The scene is the same as in the above. The 
Buddha is reflecting on the five indr?yas (saddha, sati, etc.), as the way 
to Nibbàna, and Sahampati visits him and agrees with him, relating 
how, when he was a monk named Sahaka, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, 
he developed the five indriyas and was born in the Brahma-world.* 


1 S. v. 232 f. 


Brahmáyu.—A brahmin, foremost in Mithila in his knowledge of the - 
Vedas. On hearing of the Buddha at the age of one hundred and twenty, 
he sent his pupil Uttara to discover if the Buddha had on his body the 
marks of a Mahàápurisa. Uttara therefore visited the Buddha and, 
having seen the thirty-two marks, resolved to observe the Buddha in 
his every posture and, to this end, followed him about for seven months. 
He then returned to Brahmàyu and told him of the result of his in- 
vestigations. Brahmayu folded his palms reverently and uttered the 
praises of the Buddha. Soon after, the Buddha came to Mithilà and 
took up his residence in the Makhadeva-ambavana. Brahmayu, having 
sent à messenger to announce his arrival, visited the Buddha. It is 
said that all those present rose to greet him, but Brahmàyu signed to 
them to be seated. He satisfied any remaining doubts he had as to 
the marks on the Buddha's body and then proceeded to ask him questions 
on various topics. At the end of the discussion he fell at the Buddha’s 
feet, stroking them and proclaiming his name. The Buddha asked him 
to compose himself, and preached to him on “ progressive ” discourse. 
Brahmayu invited the Buddha and his monks to his house, where he 
entertained them for a week. His death occurred not long after, and the 
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Buddha, when told of it, said that Brahmayu had become an Anagami.’ 
Brahmayu’s salutation of the Buddha is described as panipüta.? 


1 M. ii. 133 ff. 2 [tv A. 177. 


Brahmayu Sutta.— Records the story of the conversion of Brahmayu 
(g.v.). The Sutta contains a description of the thirty-two marks of the 
Mahàpurisa! and also particulars of the Buddha’s conduct in various 
circumstances—such as walking, eating, meditating, preaching, etc. 
That is an example of a sutta in which the word “ dhammacakkhu” 
means the three Paths leading to anagaémiphala.’ 


| Cp. Lakkhana Sutta. 2 MA. ii. 617. 


Brahmali Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Kosala, and, 
through association with spiritually-minded friends and his own realiza- 
tion of the ills of samsdra, he entered the Order. Dwelling in the 
forest he soon developed insight and acquired arahantship. In the time 
of Vipassi Buddha he was a householder, and, seeing the Buddha going 
on his alms-rounds, he gave him a vàra-fruit.! 


1 Thag. vs. 205-6; ThagA. i. 327 f. 


1. Bráhmana Vagga.—The tenth section of the Majjhima Nikàya, 
suttas 91-100. 


2. Bráhmana Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Tika Nipàta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. i. 155-73. 


3. Brahmana Vagga.—The twentieth chapter of the Pañcaka Nipata 
of the Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. iii. 221-46. 


4. Brahmana Vagga.—See also Yodhajiva Vagga (2). 
9. Brahmana Vagga.—The twenty-sixth section of the Dhammapada. 


Brahmana Samyutta.—The seventh section of the Samyutta Nikáya.' 
| 1 S, i. 160-84. 


1. Brahmana Sutta.—Ananda sees, on his begging round, Jánussoni's 
white chariot, drawn by four white mares, the people crowding round 
it and declaring it the best and most beautiful of chariots. He goes to 
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the Buddha and asks him if such a description could be used of the 
Buddha. The Buddha says that the Noble Eightfold Way can be so 


described.! 
1S.v.4f. 


2. Bráhmana Sutta.—A brahmin visits the Buddha at Jetavana and 
asks why it is that the Buddha's Doctrine will disappear soon after his 
death. The Buddha says it is because of the failure of men to realize 


the four satipatthanas.* 
1 S. v. 174. 


3. Bráhmana Sutta.—The brahmin Unnabha visits Ananda at the 
Ghositarama and questions him. Ananda tells him that the life of a 
recluse has for its object the abandonment of desire and that this is 
brought about by the cultivation of the four sddhipadas. That would 
be a task without end, says Unnabha; but Ananda proves to him that 
once the purpose is accomplished, there remains nothing more to ee 
Unnabha accepts Ananda as his teacher.’ 


1 S. v. 271 f. 


4. Brahmana Sutta.—The Buddha explains to the monks how the 
teachings of the brahmins differ from his on the practice leading to 
prosperity.' 

1 S. v. 361. 


5. Brahmana Sutta.—The Buddha explains, in answer to the question 
of a brahmin, how the Dhamma can be described as sanditthika.! 


1 A. i. 156. 


6. Brahmana Sutta.—Two brahmins, skilled in lokdyata, visit the 
Buddha and say that, according to Pürana Kassapa, the world is finite, 
while, according to Nigantha Nataputta, it is infinite, and that both 
teachers claim omniscience. How can one know which teaching is 
true? The Buddha dismisses their question and teaches them that 
it is not by trying to walk to the end of the world that the end of the 
world can be reached, but by understanding the five strands of sense- 
desire (kàmaguna). This can be accomplished by the cultivation of the 
jhànas.! 

1 A. iv. 428 f. 


Brahmanagéma.—A village in Ceylon, near which Mahasena built 


the Kalandavihàra.!' 
1 MT. 686. 
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Brühmanagámavàpi.—A tank in Ceylon, restored by Parakkama- 
bahu I. m 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 32. 


Brahmanatissa-cora, Brahmanatissabhaya.—Reference is made in the 
Ceylon Chronicles and in some of the Commentaries to a period of great 
distress in Ceylon, owing to the activities of a cora (? brigand) called 
Brahmanatissa in the time of Vattagamani-Abhaya (Pitirájà). According 
to the Mahavamsa and the Mahavamsa Tika,* Tissa was a brahmin youth 
of Rohana. One day he heard a brahmin-soothsayer announce that if a 
brigand were to commence his activities under a certain combination of 
planets, he would conquer the whole of Ceylon. Tissa, acting on this idea, 

turned robber and sent word to the king that he should hand over his 
throne to him. At the same time seven Damilas, with their followers, 
arrived in Mahatittha with the same demand. The king thereupon sent 
word to Tissa that the kingdom would be his if he could defeat the 
Damilas. Tissa agreed to this and marched against them, but was taken 
captive ina battle near Sahketahala. The Pali Commentaries give further 
details. Tissa plundered the land for twelve long years; food became so 
scarce that, owing to starvation, people lost even their sexual desires, and 
the birth of a child was such a rare occurrence that all the land rejoiced 
over such a birth.” Tissa’s activities were at their height when Vattaga- 
mani was in hiding. The stores of food in Cittalapabbata-vihara and in 
Tissamaharama were laid waste by enormous rats and the monks could 
obtain no food, Tissa having ravished the land. They therefore sent eight 
Theras to Sakka, begging him to rid the country of Tissa; but Sakka sent 
reply that he was powerless, and suggested that the monks should go over 
the seas. Some took his advice and sailed from Jambukola, but the 
leaders of the community—Samyuttabhanaka-Cilasiva, Isidatta and 
Mahasona—remained behind awaiting better times. The Mahavihara 
at Anuradhapura was deserted; the Maha Thüpa was overgrown with 
trees. The monks had to live on lotus-stalks and fruit-rinds thrown 
away by the people. When Brahmanatissa died, Vattagàmani once more 
came to the throne.* v.l. Brahmanatiya-cora (from which the Ceylon 
Chronicles derive the form Baminitiya.®) See also Candala-Tissa 
(Candala-Tiya) which evidently refers to this same ‘‘ bhaya.” 


1 Mbv. xxxiii. 37 ff.; MT. 613. | © About the date of the Báminisüya 
2 SA. ii. 83. (the brahmin famine as it was called 
3 See also s.v. Nàg& Theri, whose story | in Sinhalese), see Cv. Trs. Introd. xvii., 
given in AA. ii. 654 f.; also MA. i. 546. ' section 4. 

* VibhA. 445-51. 
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Brahmanadhammika Sutta.—Several old and decrepit but wealthy 
(Mahaséla) brahmins of Kosala, visit the Buddha at Jetavana and ask 
him if the practices of the brahmins of their own day are in conformity 
with those of old. The Buddha answers in the negative and describes 
in detail the high moral standard of the lives of ancient brahmins. In 
course of time, however, the brahmins were disturbed by the sight of the 
king's wealth and adorned and bejewelled women, and became covetous 
of these. They thereupon induced the king to make offerings and hold 
sacrifices of animals that these might be for their own gain. Thus 
righteousness decayed and disease became prevalent among men. 

The brahmins, pleased with the Buddha's sermon, declared themselves 


his followers.! 
1 SN. pp. 50-55. 


Bh. 
Bhagandha-Hatthaka Sutta.—See Bhadragandha-Hatthaka Sutta. 


Bhagalavati.—A place in Uttarakuru where the Yakkhas assemble. 
The Digha Nikaya’ speaks of it as a hall (sabha), while the Sutta Nipata 
Commentary? says it is a mountain in Himavà where the devas assemble 
every month for eight days in order to settle disputes. The Yakkha 
leaders also attend these assemblies. The Sumangalavilüsini, however, 
says that it is a jewelled pavilion (ratanamandapa) twelve leagues in 
extent, on the banks of the Dharani Lake. It is surrounded by a creeper 
named Bhagalavati, hence, probably, its name. 


1 D. iii. 201. ? SNA. i. 197. 3 DA. iii. 967. 


1. Bhagini Sutta.—It would not be easy to find a person who has not 
been one’s sister during samsdra.” 
1 S. ii. 189. 


2. Bhagini Sutta.—There are men who would not lie, even for a sister’s 


sa ke.! 
1 S. ii. 243. 


Bhagirathi, Bhagirasi.—See Bhagirathi. 


Bhagirasa.— A king of old, mentioned as having held great sacrifices; 
he could not, however, advance beyond the peta-world.’ 
1 J. vi. 99. | 
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1. Bhagu.—A famous sage (isi) of old.! He was one of the teachers 
who composed runes combined with the teachings of Kassapa Buddha." 


1 Vin. i. 245; D. i. 104, 238, 243; M. ii. 169, 200; A. iii. 224; iv. 61. 
2 DA. i. 273, etc. 


2. Bhagu Thera.—He was born in a Sakyan family, and having left 
the world with his clansmen Anuruddha and Kimbila, he dwelt in the 
village of Balakalona. One day, having left his cell in order to drive 
away his drowsiness, he fell as he was stepping on to the terrace, and, 
urged thereby to further effort, he accomplished self-mastery and won 
arahantship. Later, when he was living in the bliss of fruition, the 
Buddha came to congratulate him on his solitude.’ It is said? that, on 
this occasion, the Buddha, after his meal, preached to Bhagu for a whole 
day and a whole night. The next day Bhagu accompanied the Buddha 
on his alms-round, and turned back when the Buddha proceeded to 
Pacinavamsa-migadaya to see Anuruddha and the others. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Bhagu was a householder, and, 
after the Buddha’s death, offered flowers to his relics. As a result he 
was born among the Nimmanarati gods." 

He is probably identical with Jatipupphiya of the Apadàna.* 

A monk named Bhagu is mentioned? as staying with Jatipupphiya 
at the Kukkutarama in Pataliputta, but he is probably a different person. 

1 Thag., vss. 271-4; ThagA. i. 380 f; ? SA. ii. 222; this sermon is referred 
cf. M. iii. 155; sVin. i. 350, ii 182; | to as the Kilesiya Sutta (q.v.). 

DhA. i. 56, 133; J. i. 140, iii. 489; 3 ThagA. i. 380. 
Mil. 107. | 4 Ap. ii. 405 f. 5 Vin. i. 300. 


1. Bhaggava.—A teacher to whom the Buddha went after leaving 
Rajagaha, and before seeking Alara and Uddaka.' | 
1 ThigA., p. 2. 


.2. Bhaggava.—Father of Angulimala and chaplain of the king of 
Kosala. Bhaggava was a brahmin.! 
1 'ThagA. ii. 57. 


3. Bhaggava.—A potter in Rajagaha in whose dwelling the Buddha met 
and conversed with Pukkusáti, Bhaggava seems to have been a generic 
name for all potters, perhaps a special form of address used towards 
members of the kumbhakdra “ caste." Thus we find in the books several 
instances of potters being addressed as “ Bhaggava."? In the Samyutta 


1 M. iii. 237. | At J. iii. 382 the potter’s wife is ad- 
? E.g., DhA. i. 33; J. ii. 80, iii. 382. | dressed as “ Bhaggavi.” 
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Nikāya the Buddha addresses Ghatikéra Brahma as “ Bhaggava ”’; 
he had been a potter of Vehalinga in his previous birth and the name 
* Ghatikara " itself means ''jar-maker." The Commentaries give no 
explanation of the word; perhaps the potters claimed their descent from 
Bhrgu. Bhaggava is sometimes given as an example of a gotta.* See 
also Bhaggavagotta. 


3 S. i. 36, 60. 4 E.g., Sp. i. 160 (with Gotama). 


Bhaggavagotta.—4A clothed Wanderer (channaparibbajaka),* who lived 
in a pleasaunce near Anupiyà. He was a friend of Sunakkhatta (q.v.). 
The Buddha once visited him, and their conversation is recorded in the 
Patika Sutta (g.v.). He was evidently so called because he belonged 
. to the gotta named Bhaggava (? potters). 


1 DA. iii. 816. 2 D. ii. 1 ff. 


Bhaggavi.—See Bhaggava (3). 


Bhagga.—The name of a tribe and a country, the capital of which was 
Sumsumaragiri (¢.v.). The Buddha went there several times in the course 
of his wanderings‘ and three rules for the monks were laid down there.” 
Bodhirajakumara (q.v. 1), son of Udena of Kosambi, lived there, ap- 
parently as his father’s viceroy, in which case the Bhaggà were subject 
to Kosambi? The Bhagga country lay between Vesàli and Savatthi. 

It was while sojourning in the Bhagga-country that Moggallàna was 
attacked by Māra entering into his stomach,* and it was there that he 
preached the Anumàna Sutta.” Sirimanda and the parents of Nakula 
were inhabitants of the Bhagga-country, and Sigàlapità" went there in 
order to meditate; there he became an arahant. 

In the Apadana’ the Bhaggà are mentioned with the Karusa. 

1 E.g., A. ii. 61, iv. 85, ete.; Vin. f Bhaggā were members of the Vajjian 

| 
| 


ii. 197; iv. 115, 198. 2 Vin. v. 145. | confederacy. 4 M.i.332. 5 Ibid., 95. 
3 The C.H.I. (i. 175) says that the ê ThagA. i. 70. ? Ap. ii. 359. 


Bhafifia.—The word occurs in the compound Ukkalà(Okkalà)-Vassa- 
Bhafià,! a group described as ahetuvadà, akiriyavadà, natthikavada, 
but who, nevertheless, agreed that the khandhas might be divided into 
past, present and future and who accepted the teaching of the Great 
Forty (see Mahacattarisaka Sutta). They also accepted non-covetous- 
ness, non-malice, right mindfulness and right concentration as worthy. 
The Commentaries” explain that Vassa and Bhajifia were two people 
(dve jana) (* tribes). 

1 S. iii. 73; M. iii. 78; A. ii. 31. 
2 AA. ii, 497; MA. ii. 894; SA. (ii. 201) says, dve pi te müladiffhigatikà. 
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Bhanda, Bhandu Thera.—A colleague of Ananda whom Kassapa 
reported to the Buddha at Veluvana for disputing with Abhifijaka, 
colleague of Anuruddha. The Buddha sent for the disputants and 
rebuked them for their contentiousness. They confessed their fault 


and were pardoned.! 
1 S. ii. 204 f. 


Bhandakuechi.—One of the gate-keepers (dovdrika) of Mandavya, who 


were ordered to cast Mátanga out.” 
1 J. iv. 382. 


Bhandagàma.—A Vajjian village between Vesali and Hatthigàma and 
near the former. The Buddha visited it during his last tour, and while 
there he talked to the monks on four conditions which lead to Nibbana: 
righteousness, earnest thought, wisdom, and freedom.” 

1 D. ii. 123; A. ii. 1 ff. 


Bhandagama Vagga.—The first chapter of the Catukka Nipáta of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.! 
1 A. ii. 1-12. 


1. Bhandana Sutta.—The Buddha says it is unpleasant for him even to 
think of à place where monks are given to dispute, but far worse to go 
to it. Strife is due to the abandonment of dispassionate, benevolent 
and harmless thinking. Monks who dwell in harmony cultivate these 


things.’ 
1 A. i. 275 f. 
2. Bhandana Sutta.—Five disadvantages which come to those who 


encourage strife and disputes." 
1 A. iii. 252. 


3. Bhandana Sutta.—The Buddha rebukes some monks at Jetavana 
who were engaged in disputation and tells them to reflect on ten things 
which conduce to kindness, peace and concord.! 

1 A. v. 88 ff. 


? Bhandágára-amacea.—Given as an example of a handsome person.’ 
1 AA. ii. 596. 


Bhandika.—An eminent Thera, well-versed in the four Nikayas 
(catuntkayika). He was evidently an esteemed Commentator.’ 
1 See, eg., SA. i. 17. 
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Bhandiká-parivena.—A building attached to the Abhayagiri-vihára 
and built by Kassapa V.' It evidently received its name in honour of 
the king's mother.* 


1 Cv. lii: 58. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 167, n. 6. 


1. Bhandu, Bhanduka.—An Anàgàmi upàsaka, son of a sister of 
Devi, and therefore cousin of Mahinda and Sahghamittà. He accom- 
panied Mahinda to Ceylon, and was ordained, on the day of their arrival, 
at Ambatthala. He attained arahantship immediately after.’ 

1 Mhv. xiii. 16, 18; xiv. 29, 31 f.; Dpv. xii. 26, 39, 62, 63. 


2. Bhandu.—See Bhanda. 


Bhandukanna.—A juggler, who tried to make Mahapanada laugh. 
He made a mango-tree, the Atulamba, grow before the palace door and 
climbed it with the help of a string. Vessavana’s slaves chopped him 
up and threw the pieces down, and the other jugglers joined the pieces 
together and poured water over them. Bhandukanna then donned 
upper and under garments of flowers and started dancing again. But 
he could not make Mahapandda laugh.’ 


1 J. iv. 324. 


Bhatta Sutta.—The five disadvantages which come to a family who 
wait to eat till the sun has fully risen.’ 


1 A. iii. 260. 


Bhattabhatika.—A labourer who, in return for three years’ work, 
obtained the privilege of enjoying the luxuries of the Treasurer Gandha 
(q.v.). When he was ready to eat, however, a Pacceka Buddha appeared 
and Bhattabhatika gave him all his food. When Gandha discovered 
this, he made over to Bhattabhatika one-half of all his possessions, and 
they became firm friends. The king made Bhattabhatika a Treasurer. 
After death he was born in the deva-worlds, whence he was reborn in 
Savatthi as Sukhakumara.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 87 ff.; for the rest of the story see s.v. Sukha. 


Bhattabhuttavalàhaka.—The name given to the spot where Dutthaga- 
mani took his meal after crossing the Mahavalukagahga, in his advance 
against the Damilas.!' | 

1 MT. 476. 


Bhattasüpagáma.—A village in Rohana, where a great battle was 
fought between the forces of Parakkamabahu I. and the rebels who 
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wished to take possession of the Buddha's Tooth Relic and Alms Bowl. 
Parakkama’s forces were victorious.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxiv. 135. 


Bhattà.—See Hatthà. 


1. Bhadda.—4A lay disciple of Nàdikà who, the Buddha declared, had 
destroyed the five orambhdgiyasamyojana and had been born in the 
highest deva-worlds, thence to pass away entirely.’ 

1 D. ii. 92. 


2. Bhadda Thera.—He was born in the family of a setthi of Savatthi. 
His parents had gone to the Buddha before his conception, and had 
told him that if they had a child they would give him to the Buddha as 
his servant. When he was seven years old, they took him, arrayed 
in his best, to the Buddha, in fulfilment of their promise. The Buddha 
asked Ananda to ordain him. This he did and instructed him, and the 
same night Bhadda became an arahant. The Buddha called to him 
saying, ' Come, Bhadda," and that was his upasamqpadà. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he had offered hundreds of 
thousands of robes, etc., to the Buddha and his monks.! 


1 Thag. vss. 473-9; ThagA. i. 474 f. 


3. Bhadda Thera.— Perhaps to be identified with Bhadda (2). He is 
mentioned as staying at the Kukkutàrama in Pataliputta in the company 
of Ananda, with whom he discussed the righteous and the unrighteous 
life’ and the cultivation of the satipatthànas." 


1 S. v. 15 f. 2 Ibid., 171 f. 


4. Bhadda.—One of the two chief disciples of Kondafifia Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 30; Bu. iii. 304. 


5. Bhadda.—Commander-in-chief of Sena I. He built the Bhadda- 
senapatiparivena and endowed it with servants and revenues.’ 
1 Cy. 1. 82. 


Bhaddaka Sutta,—Sariputta tells the monks that he who delights and 
engages himself in worldly activities meets with a luckless fate, while he 
who renounces such meets with a lucky fate.’ 

1 A. iii. 293. 


Bhaddakaeea, Bhaddakaced, Bhaddakaecánà, also Subhaddakaceáná. 
See Rahulamáta. 
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Bhaddakaeeana.—The youngest of the children of Pandu, the Sakyan. 
She was so beautiful that seven kings begged to be allowed to marry 
her. Her father, unable to decide between her suitors, put her in a boat 
with thirty-two companions and launched the boat upon the Ganges. The 
boat arrived in the course of the following day at Gonagamaka in Ceylon, 
where the women landed, dressed as nuns. In due course they came to 
Upatissagama, where the king, Panduvasudeva, warned by soothsayers, 
awaited their arrival and married Bhaddakaccànà. Later, six of her 
brothers came to Ceylon and settled in different parts; the brothers were 
Rama, Uruvela, Anuradha, Vijita, Dighadyu and Rohana. The seventh 
brother, Gàmani, stayed at home. 

Bhaddakaecánà had ten children, the eldest being Abhaya and the 
youngest Ummadacitta.' 


1 Mhv. viii. 18 ff.; ix. 1, 9 £.; Dpv. x. 1 f. 


Bhaddakappa.—A kappa such as the present in which five Buddhas 


are born.! 
1 BuA. 159. 


Bhaddaji Thera.—The son of a setthi in Bhaddiya. He was worth 
eighty crores, and was brought up in luxury like that of the Bodhisatta 
in his last birth. When Bhaddaji was grown up, the Buddha came to 
Bhaddiya to seek him out, and stayed at the Jatiyavana with a large 
number of monks. Thither Bhaddaji went to hear him preach. He 
became an arahant, and, with his father's consent, was ordained by the 
Buddha. Seven weeks later he accompanied the Buddha to Kotigama, 
and, while the Buddha was returning thanks to a pious donor on the way, 
Bhaddaji retired to the bank of the Ganges outside the village, where 
he stood wrapt in jhana, emerging only when the Buddha came by, not 
having heeded the preceding chief theras. He was blamed for this; but, in 
order to demonstrate the attainments of Bhaddaji, the Buddha invited 
him to his own ferry-boat and bade him work a wonder. Bhaddaji 
thereupon raised from the river bed, fifteen leagues into the air, a golden 
palace twenty leagues high, in which he had lived as Mahapanada (q.v.). 
On this occasion the Mahapanada or Suruei Jataka was preached. The 
Mahavamsa account’ says that, before raising Mahapanada’s palace, 
Bhaddaji rose into the air to the height of seven palmyra-trees, holding 
the Dussa Thüpa from the Brahma-world in his hand. He then dived 
into the Ganges and returned with tħe palace. The brahmin Nanduttara, 
whose hospitality the Buddha and his monks had accepted, saw this 
miracle of Bhaddaji, and himself wished for similar power by which he 

1 xxxi. 37 ff. | 
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might procure relics in the possession of others. He was reborn as the 
novice Sonuttara (g.v.), who obtained the relics for the thüpas of Ceylon. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Bhaddaji was a brahmin ascetic 
who, seeing the Buddha travelling through the air, offered him honey, 
lotus-stalks, etc. Soon after he was struck by lightning and reborn in 
Tusita. In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a very rich setthi and fed 
sixty-eight thousand monks, to each of whom he gave three robes. 
Later, he ministered to five hundred Pacceka Buddhas. Ina subsequent 
birth his son was a Pacceka Buddha, and he looked after him and built 
a cetiya over his remains after his death.” 

Bhaddaji is identified with Sumana (q.v.) of the Mahanarada-Kassapa 
Jataka.? 

He is probably identical with Bhisadáyaka of the Apadana.* Bhaddaji 
is mentioned among those who handed down the Abhidhamma to the 
Third Council. See also Bhaddaji Sutta. 


2 Thag. vs. 163 f.; ThagA. i. 285 ff.; | 3 J. vi. 255. 
also J. ii. 331 ff., where the details vary | 4 Ap. ii. 420 f. 
slightly; J. iv. 325; also MT. 560 f. | 5 DhSA. 32. 


Bhaddaji Sutta.—A discussion between Bhaddaji and Ananda at the 
Ghositaràma. In answer to Ananda’s questions, Bhaddaji says that 
Brahma is the best of sights; the best of sounds is that of Radiant Devas 
shouting “ Joy, joy," etc. Ananda says that such is the talk of puthuj- 
janas. "The best sight, in his view, is that of the destruction of the 
dsavas; the best sound that of their destruction, etc.’ 


1 A. iii. 202 f. 


Bhaddanahanakottha.—A  bathing-place in Pulatthipura, built by 
Parakkamabahu I.’ 
Cv. xxviii. 45. 


Bhaddayanika.—An offshoot of the Vajjiputtaka heretics.’ Their 
doctrines resembled those of the Dhammuttariyas ; In birth is ignorance 
and in the arresting of birth is the arresting of ignorance.” They also 
held the view that the corruptions were put away by slices.? 


t Mhv. v. 7; Dpv. v. 46. _  ? Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of Contro- 
2 Rockhill, op. cit., 194. | versy, p. 130. 


Bhaddavaggiyà.—A group of thimy young men, converted by the 
Buddha. They had gone picnicing with their wives in a forest-glade 
between Baranasi and Uruvelà. One of them had no wife, and for him 
they found a courtezan; but she awaited the opportunity and ran away 
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with their goods. While seeking for her, they saw the Buddha and en- 
quired if he had seen à woman. But he answered, should they not rather 
seek the “ self " than a woman. They all agreed thereto, and he preached 
to them. At the end of the sermon they realized the Truth and were 
ordained.' "Their conversion was one of the subjects sculptured in the 
Relic Chamber of the Maha Thipa.’ 

1 Vin. i. 23 f.; DhA. ii. 33 f. 2 Mhv. xxx. 79. 


Bhaddavatika.—A market-town near Kosambi. The Buddha went 
there and was warned by cowherds and others not to approach Ambatittha 
as a fierce Naga dwelt there. Ságata Thera, hearing this, went to 
Ambatittha and subdued the Naga, afterwards rejoining the Buddha 
at Bhaddavatika.* The town is probably identical with Bhaddavati 
(q.v.), and was in the Cetiya Country.’ 

1 Vin. iv. 108 £.; J. i. 360 f. ? Vin. iv. 108. 


Bhaddavatiya.—Father of Sàmávati; he was a setthi of Bhaddavati. 
He formed a close friendship with Ghositasetthi of Kosambi, through the 
medium of traders and, when Bhaddavati was attacked by plague, he 
left with his wife and daughter to visit Ghositasetthi. But he died of 
starvation outside the city before he could reach him.' 
| 1 DhA. i. 187 f. 


1. Bhaddavati.—A city, the residence of Bhaddavatiyasetthi, father 
of Simavati. Trade was carried on between Kosambi and Bhaddavati.! 


See also Bhaddavatika. | 
1 DhA. i. 187. 


2. Bhaddavati, Bhaddavatika.—A female elephant belonging to King 
Udena. She had belonged originally to Candappajjota. She could 
travel fifteen leagues in a day.” Udena made use of her in his elopement 
with Vasuladatta.? At first the king paid her great honour, declaring 
that his life, queen and kingdom were all due to her; her stall was smeared 
with perfumed earth and hung with coloured hangings, a lamp burned 
perfumed oil and a dish of incense was set on one side. She stood on 
a coloured carpet and ate royal food of many flavours. But when she 
grew old she was neglected and became destitute. One day she saw the 
Buddha entering the city for alms, fell at his feet, and complained of the 
king's neglect. The Buddha reported the matter to the notice of Udena, 
and all former honours were restored to Bhaddavati. This incident 
led to the preaching of the Dalhadhamma Jataka.* 


1 DhA. i. 196. 2 Ibid., 198. 3 J. iii. 384 f. 
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3. Bhaddavati.—A princess, sister of Parakkamabahu I.' 
"Ov. lxvi. 147. 


1. Bhaddasàála.—One of the chief disciples of Narada Buddha.’ He 
was a brahmin of Thullakotthita and, together with his friend Vijitamitta, 
he went in search of the Lake of Immortality (Amatarahada). During 
their travels they met Narada Buddha and entered the Order under 
him, later becoming arahants.? 


1 J. i. 37; Bu. x. 23. 2 BuA. 154. 


2. Bhaddasala,—A dryad; see the Bhaddasala Jataka. 


3. Bhaddasala Thera. — An arahant. He accompanied Mahinda to 
Ceylon. Sirimeghavanna made an image of him and placed it in a 
shrine near his palace.” v.l. Bhaddanàma. 


1 Mhv. xii. 7; Dpv. xii. 12, 38; Sp. i. 62, 70. 2 Cv. xxxvii. 87. 


4. Bhaddasala.—A tree in the Rakkhitavanasanda in the Parileyyaka 
forest where the Buddha stayed during his retirement.' 
1 Ud. iv. 5; Vin. i. 352. 


5. Bhaddasála.—4A general of King Nanda; he waged war against 
Candagutta. In that war took place eighty Corpse Dances, where head- 
less corpses arose and danced in frenzy over the battle-field." 

1 Mil. 292. 


6. Bhaddasala Thera.—A monk of Ceylon. Mahàsiva was greatly de- 
voted to him, and built for him the Nagarangana-vihàra to the east 


of Anurádhapura.! 
1 Mhv. xxi. 2. 


Bhaddasàla Jataka (No. 465). —Brahmadatta, king of Benares, wishing 
to have a palace built on one column, sent his carpenters to find a suitable 
tree. They found many such in the forest, but no road by which to 
transport them. At last they discovered a lordly sdla-tree in the king's 
park and made preparations to cut it down. The deity of the tree 
(Bhaddasala 2), who was the Bodhisatta, was greatly distressed at the 
prospect of the destruction of his children. He, therefore, visited the 
king by night and begged him not to have the tree cut down. When 
the king refused this request, Bhaddasala asked that the tree should 
be cut down in pieces, so that in its fall it might not damage its 
kindred round about. This feeling of Bhaddasàla for his kinsmen 
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touched the king, and he desisted from his purpose of destroying 
the tree. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s interference with 
Vidüdabha (q.v.) when he wished to destroy the Sakyans. 

Ananda is identified with the king. On this occasion was preached 
also the Kukkura Jataka (No. 22), the Kaka Jàtaka (No. 140), and the 
Mahakapi Jataka (No. 407). 

1 J. iv. 153-7. 


Bhaddasena.—Son of Ekaraja and brother of Candakumára.! He is 
identified with Moggallana.’ 


1 J. vi. 134. 2 Ibid., 157. 


Bhaddasenapati-parivena.—A monastic building erected and endowed 
by Bhadda, general of Sena I. 


1 Cv. l. 82. 


1. Bhaddà.—One of the two chief women disciples of Revata Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 35; Bu. vi. 22. 


2. Bhaddà.—One of the chief women patrons of Kassapa Buddha,’ 


1 Bu. xxv. 41. 


3. Bhadda.— Wife of King Munda. At her death the king placed her 
body in a vessel of oil and mourned for her until his friend Piyaka took 
him to Narada Thera at the Kukkutarama, and there made him realize 
the folly of mourning.’ 

1 A. iii. 57 ff. 


4. Bhaddà.—A woman of Kimbila; she was the wife of Rohaka. 
She became famous in the city as a virtuous woman (bhaddittht) on 
account of her goodness and was admired even by the gods. One 
festival day, while her husband was away in Takkasilà on business, she 
greatly longed to be with him. The spirit of the house conveyed her 
thither, and from their union a child was born. Her virtue was doubted 
by her relations, but she convinced them by arresting a flood with an 
“ Act of Truth." Her husband was also suspicious, but she convinced 
him by producing a signet ring which he had given her in Takkasila. 
Thus she became famous through her virtue. After death she was 
born in Tavatimsa, where she met the Buddha on his visit there, and 
at his request related to him her story." 


1 Vv. ii. 5; VvA. 109 ff. 
Il. 23 
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Bhaddà-Kaceáana.—See Bhadda-Kaccàna. 


Bhaddà Kapilàni Theri.—The daughter of a Kosiyagotta brahmin! of 
Sagala, in the Madda country. When the messengers sent by the 
parents of Pipphali-manava (Maha Kassapa, q.v.) were wandering about 
seeking for a wife for him to resemble the image they carried with 
them, they discovered Bhadda and informed Pipphali's parents. The 
parents arranged the marriage without the knowledge of the young 
people and Bhadda went to Pipphali’s house. There they lived together, 
but, by mutual consent, the marriage was never consummated. It 
was said that she brought with her, on the day of her marriage, fifty 
thousand cartloads of wealth. When Pipphali desired to leave the world, 
making over to her his wealth, she wished to renounce it likewise, and 

together they left the house in the guise of recluses, their hair shorn, 

unobserved by any. In the village, however, they were recognized by 
their gait, and the people fell down at their feet. They granted freedom 
to all their slaves, and set forth, Pipphali leading and Bhadda following 
close behind. On coming to a fork in the road, they agreed that he 
should take the right and she the left. In due course she came to the 
Titthiyarama (near Jetavana), where she dwelt for five years, women 
not having yet been admitted to the Buddha's Order. Later, when 
Pajapati Gotami had obtained the necessary leave, Bhaddà joined her 
and received ordination, attaining arahantship not long after. Later, 
in the assembly, the Buddha declared her foremost of nuns who could 
recall former lives. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha she was the wife of Videha, a 
setthi of Hamsavati, and having heard a nun proclaimed in the first 
rank of those who could recall former lives, she resolved to acquire a 
similar rank, while her husband (Maha Kassapa in this life) resolved to 
be chief among those who practise austere vows (dhutavadinam). To- 
gether they did many good deeds and were reborn in heaven. In the 
time of Vipassi Buddha, the husband was the brahmin Ekasataka and 
she was his wife. In his next birth he was king of Benares and she his 
chief queen. Together they entertained eight Pacceka Buddhas on a 
very lavish scale. In the interval between the appearance in the world 

of Konágamana and Kassapa Buddha, the husband was a clansman 
and she his wife. One day a quarrel arose between her and her sister- 
in-law. The latter gave alms to a Pacceka Buddha and Bhadda, thinking 
“ She will win glory for this," took the bowl from her hand and filled 
it with mud. But later she was filled with remorse, took back the 


1 Ap. ii. 583 (vs. 57) says that her | Kapila, whence, probably, her title of 
mother was Sueimati and her father | Kapilani. 
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bowl, emptied it, scrubbed it with scented powder and, having filled it 
with the four sweet foods, sprinkled over the top ghee of the colour of 
a lotus-calyx. Handing it back to the Pacceka Buddha, she prayed to 
herself “ May I have a shining body like this offering.” 

In a later birth, Bhaddà was born as the daughter of a wealthy 
treasurer of Benares; she was given in marriage, but her body was of 
such evil odour that she was repulsive to all and was abandoned by 
several husbands. Much troubled, she had her ornaments made into 
an ingot of gold and placed it on the shrine of Kassapa Buddha, which 
was in process of being built, and did reverence to it with her hands 
full of lotuses."* Her body immediately became fragrant and sweet, and 
she was married again to her first husband.” Later, she was the queen 
of Nanda, king of Benares, with whom she ministered to five hundred 
Pacceka Buddhas, sons of Padumavati, When they passed away she 
was greatly troubled and left the world to give herself up to ascetic 
practices. She dwelt in a grove, developed jhāna, and was reborn in 
the Brahma-world.* 

Bhadda-Kápilàni's name is mentioned several times’ in the Vinaya 
rules in connection with her pupils who were found guilty of trans- 
gressing them. She and Thullanandà were both famous as preachers, 
and the latter, being jealous of Bhaddà, went out of her way to insult 
her) Once Bhaddà sent word to Sāketa asking Thullananda if she 
could find her a lodging in Savatthi. Nanda agreed to do this, but 
made things very unpleasant for Bhaddà when she arrived." 

Bhadda Kapilani is identified with the brahmin woman in the Hatthi- 
pala Jataka® and with Sàma's mother in the Sama Jàtaka." 

2 The Apadàna account mentions two ;dāna, which gives King Nanda as the 
other lives: one when she was the wife | name of her husband in another life. 
of Sumitta and gave a blanket to a ,  * ThigA. 67 ff; Ap. ii. 578 ff; AA. 
Paeceka Buddha, and again when she | ii. 93 ff., 203 f.; A. i. 25; Thig. vs. 63-6. 
was born among the Koliyans and at- 5 E.g., Vin. iv. 227, 268, 269, etc. 
tended on one hundred Pacceka Buddhas | 6 Vin. iv. 290. 


of Koliya. 7 Ibid., 292. 
3 Brahmadatta, according to the Apa- 8 J. iv. 491. 9 J. vi. 95. 


Bhaddá-Kundalakesà.—A Theri. She was foremost among nuns, of 
swift intuition, and was born in the family of a treasurer of Rajagaha. 
On the same day, a son was born to the king's chaplain under a constella- 
tion favourable to highwaymen, and was therefore called Sattuka (q.v.). 
One day, through her lattice, Bhadda saw Sattuka being led by the city- 
guard to execution on a charge of robbery. She fell at once in love with 
him and refused to live without him. Her father, out of his love for 
her, bribed the guard to release Sattuka, let him be bathed in perfumed 
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water, and brought him home, where Bhadda, decked in jewels, waited 
upon him. Very soon, Sattuka began to covet her jewels and told 
her that he had made a vow to the deity of the Robbers' Cliff that, 
should he escape, he would bring him an offering. She trusted him and, 
making ready an offering, went with him arrayed in all her ornaments. 
On arriving at the top of the cliff, he told her of his purpose, and she, 
all undaunted, begged of him to let her embrace him on all sides. He 
agreed to this, and then, making as if to embrace him from the back, 
she pushed him over the cliff. The deity of the mountain praised her 
presence of mind saying that men were not in all cases wiser than 
women. 

Unwilling to return home after what had happened, she joined the 
Order of the white-robed Niganthas. As she wished to practise extreme 
austerities, they dragged out her hair with a palmyra comb. Her hair 
grew again in close curls, and so they called her Kundalakesa (‘‘ Curly- 
hair"). Dissatisfied with the teaching of the Niganthas, she left them, and 
going to various teachers, became very proficient in discussion and eager 
for debate. She would enter a village and, making a heap of sand at the 
gate, set up the branch of a rose-apple saying, ‘““ Whoever wishes to enter 
into discussion with me, let him trample on this bough.” One day, 
Sariputta, seeing the bough outside Savatthi, ordered some children to 
trample on it. Bhadda then went to Jetavana accompanied by a large 
crowd whom she had invited to be present at the discussion. Sariputta 
suggested that Bhadda should first ask him questions; to all of these he 
replied until she fell silent. It was then his turn, and he asked “‘ One— 
what is that ?"! She, unable to answer, asked him to be her teacher. 
But Sariputta sent her to the Buddha, who preached to her that it were 
better to know one single stanza bringing calm and peace than one 
thousand verses bringing no profit. At the end of this sermon, Bhadda 
attained arahantship, and the Buddha himself ordained her. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, she had heard him preach and 
place as foremost among nuns one whose intuition was swift (khippa- 
bhifiia). She vowed that this rank should one day be hers. Later, 
when Kassapa was Buddha, she was one of the seven daughters of 
Kiki, king of Benares, and was named Bhikkhadayika (v.l. Bhikkhu- 
dàsikà) For twenty thousand years she remained celibate and built 
a dwelling for the Order.’ 


1 Probably meaning “state any one | There Bhadda is shut up by her parents 
fact true for everyone." | at the top of a seven-storeyed building 

2 A. i. 25; AA. i. 200 ff.; ThigA. 99 ff.; | with only a single woman to wait on her, 
Ap. ii. 560 ff. The DhA. account | for "girls when young, burn for men!” 
(ü. 217 ff) differs in various details. | It was thus that she saw the robber. 
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In the Therigàthà? are included several verses spoken by her when she - 
had been a nun for fifty years, wandering about in Ahga, Magadha, 
Kasi and Kosala, living on the people's alms. 


3 'Thig. vss. 107-11. 


Bhaddàli Thera.—When the Buddha, at Jetavana, laid down the 
rule that monks should eat one meal a day and that in the morning, 
Bhaddàli protested and refused to keep this rule because he said that, in 
so eating, he would be a prey to scruples and misgivings. For three 
months he avoided the Buddha, until, just before the Buddha was 
starting on a journey, Bhaddali, acting on the advice of his fellow- 
monks, confessed his fault to the Buddha and begged for forgive- 
ness.. The Buddha praised this action and preached to him the 
Bhaddali Sutta (q.v.). 

It is said? that, in a previous birth, Bhaddali had been a crow, there- 
fore in this life he was always hungry and was known among his 
fellows as the Great Eater (Mahachataka). 

Thirty kappas ago he met Sumedha Buddha in the forest, wrapt in 
meditation, and, having tidied the place where the Buddha was sitting, 
he erected over him a pavilion.? 


1 M. i. 437 ff. ? MA. ii. 648. 3 Ap. ii. 365 f. 


Bhaddàli Sutta.—Preached to Bhaddàli (g.v.) when he confessed his 
fault. The monk, who believes in the Buddha and obeys his instruc- 
tions, will ultimately understand dukkha and will bring it to an end. 
The sutta also contains the parable of the Ajdniya-horse. A horse, 
schooled by an expert trainer and put through the various stages of 
training, becomes endowed with ten qualities, and is fit to be regarded 
as a treasure by a king. Similarly, à man who has developed the Noble 
Eightfold Path and obtained right knowledge and right deliverance, 
becomes the richest field in which the seed of merit may be sown." 


1 M. i. 437 ff. 


Bhadda-Suriyavaccasa.—Daughter of the Gandhabba Timbarü and 
beloved of Paficasikha (q.v.). 


Bhaddika.—See Bhaddiya (3). 


Bhadditthivimana-vatthu.—The story of Bhaddà, wife of Rohaka. 
See Bhadda (4). 
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1. Bhaddlya Thera.—An anāgāmī, one of seven persons who became 
arahants as soon as they were born in Avihà.! 
1 S. i. 35, 60; ThigA. 222, etc. 


2. Bhaddiya Thera.—Called Kaligodhaputta, chief among monks of 
aristocratic birth (uccakuliküánam). He belonged to a family of the 
Sàkyan rajas of Kapilavatthu and entered the Order in the Anupiya 
Mango-grove with Anurudha and the others, soon afterwards attaining to 
arahantship. Dwelling in the bliss of Nibbana, under a tree in a lonely 
spot, Bhaddiya used to exclaim “ Aho sukham, aho sukham." When this 
was reported to the Buddha, he questioned Bhaddiya, who answered 
that when he was ruling his principality he was well protected, yet was 
ever fearful and nervous, whereas now, having remounced all, he was 
free from all fear.” This incident was the occasion for the preaching of 
the Sukhavihàri Jataka (q.v.). 

Bhaddiya was the son of Kaligodhà, the senior Sakyan lady of her time. 
For five hundred births Bhaddiya had been king, hence his eminence 
in this life, though there were others more aristocratic.’ His resolve to 
gain this distinction was formed in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, 
when he was born in a very rich family and did various good deeds 
towards that end. In the interval between Kassapa Buddha and Gotama 
Buddha, he was a householder of Benares and, discovering that Paceeka 
Buddhas took their meals on the banks of the Ganges, placed seven 
stone planks for them to sit on.* When Bhaddiya was ruling his Sakyan 
principality he had as general Sona-Potiriyaputta, who later joined the 
Order.” Anuruddha was Bhaddiya’s great friend, and when Anuruddha 
wished to renounce the world, his mother agreed only on condition that 
Bhaddiya should accompany him, hoping, in this way, to hold him back. 
But Anuruddha overcame all Bhaddiya’s objections and persuaded him 
to renounce the household life within a week. It is said® that Bhaddiya 
attained arahantship in the first rainy season after his ordination. 


1 A. i. 23. | 9 AA. i. 109. 
2 Thag. vss. 842-65; UdA. ii. 10; 4 ThagA. ii. 55 f.; Ap. i. 95 f. 
— Vin. i. 183 £.; J. i. 140. 5 ThagA. i. 316. ê Vin. ii. 182 f. 


3. Bhaddiya.—A city in the Anga kingdom. The Buddha visited 
there several times and stayed sometimes at the Jatiyavana where 
Mendaka (4.v.), who lived there, came to see him.” It was there that the 
precept was laid down forbidding monks to wear sandals?  Bhaddiya 

1 DhA. i. 384; also iii. 363. . 9 Vin. i. 190; DhA. iii. 451 f.; also an- 

2 Vin. ii. 242; DhA. iii. 363; also | other ruling re the Parajika (Vin. iii. 
A. iii. 36. 37 f.). 
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was also the residence of Bhaddaji Thera* and Visākhā (q.v.). v.l. 


Bhaddika. 
4 J. ii. 331, etc.; Dvy. (123 ff.) calls it Bhadrankara. 


4. Bhaddiya.—A setthi, father of Bhaddaji Thera (q.v.). 
5. Bhaddiya.— See Lakuntaka Bhaddiya. 


6. Bhaddiya.— One of the four chief merchants of Ekaràja, king of 


Pupphavati (Benares).* 
1 J. vi. 135. 


7. Bhaddiya.—A Liechavi who visited the Buddha at the Kütagárasalà 
and asked if it were true that the Buddha was a magician who, by a 
glamorous trick, enticed away the followers of others. The Buddha 
advised Bhaddiya not to be led away by hearsay but to judge for himself; 
and he then proceeded, by means of question and answer, to convince 
Bhaddiya that his teachings were truly founded on fact and, if accepted 
and practised, would benefit not only human beings but the very trees - 
of the forest.’ 

The Commentary adds’ that, at the conclusion of the discourse, Bhad- 
diya became a sotapanna. 

1 A. ii. 190 ff. ? AA. ii. 558. 


1. Bhaddiya Sutta.—Records the visit of the Licchavi Bhaddiya to 
the Buddha and also their conversation.! 
1 A. ii. 190 ff. 


2. Bhaddiya Sutta.—Preached in reference to Lakuntaka Bhaddiya 
(q.v.). Though hunchbacked and unsightly, yet, says the Buddha, he 
was highly gifted, of a lofty nature, having achieved his goal. Even a 
puny boy, if wise, is truly great, feared by men as the lion is by animals.! 

1 S. ii. 279. 


3. Bhaddiya Sutta.—The Buddha tella Bhaddiya Thera (2) that the 
Noble disciple who is a sotapanna is pleased with four things: unwavering 
loyalty to the Buddha, to the Dhamma, to the Sangha, and virtues that 


are dear to the Noble Ones.! 
1 S. v. 403. 


Bhaddekaratta Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. The true saint is he who 
does not hanker after the past and does not long for the future. He is 
not swept away by present states of consciousness, but, scanning his heart 
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with insight, he struggles unceasingly to win eternal Changelessness.! 
This sutta was learned by Ananda and used by him in an exposition 
to his colleagues. This exposition was approved by the Buddha and 
came to be called the Ananda-Bhaddekaratta Sutta.? One day, as 
Samiddhi was drying himself after bathing at Tapodà in Rajagaha, a 
deity questioned him on this sutta, and he had to confess his ignorance. 
Samiddhi then went to the Buddha and asked him about the sutta, and 
the Buddha preached to him only the verses, with no explanation. The 
monks, who were present, thereupon asked Maha Kaecána for a detailed 
exposition. He gave it, and the monks referred it to the Buddha who 
advised them to remember it. This exposition came to be called the 
Maha Kaceana-Bhaddekaratta Sutta.” Similarly, Lomasakaügiya was 
asked about the sutta by the god Candana when he was staying in the 
Nigrodharàma at Kapilavatthu. He, in his turn, had to confess his 
ignorance, and Candana taught him the verses, which, he said, were 
uttered by the Buddha during his visit to Távatimsa.! Lomasakangiya 
learnt the verses, and, going to the Buddha, questioned him concerning 
them. The Buddha made them clear to him. This account is called 
the Lomasakahgiya-Bhaddekaratta Sutta. Extracts from the Bhad- 
dekaratta Sutta are uttered by speakers in the Hatthipàla Jataka® and 
the Mahakapi Jataka.’ 


1 M. iii. 187 ff. 2 Ibid., 189. , Sutta for the benefit of devas who could 


9 Ibid., 192 ff. ! not understand the Abhidhamma. 
4 When he went to preach the Abhi- 5 M. iii. 199 ff. 


dhamma. The Commentary (MA. ii. 962) $ J. iv. 481. 
explains that the Buddha preached this 7 J. v. 66. 


Bhadra, or ? Bhagandha-Hatthaka Sutta.—The headman Bhadragaka 
visits the Buddha at Uruvelakappa and asks for a teaching about dukkha. 
The Buddha says he will talk neither of the future nor of the past, but only 
of the present. By means of questioning Bhadragaka, the Buddha makes 
him realize that sorrow and suffering come only through desire. For 
example, he would grieve if anything happened to his friends in Uruvela- 
kappa, or to his son Ciravasi, or to his wife; but he would not worry about 
those who were unknown to him and therefore unloved by him.! 

The Commentary says? that in this sutta vattadukkha (? the sorrow of 
transmigration) 1s described. 

1 S. iv. 327 f, ? SA. iii. 103. 


 Bhadrakára.—Son of Vidhura and eldest brother of Sambhava (the 
Bodhisatta). For details see the Sambhava Jataka. Bhadrakiara is 


identified with Moggallàna.! 
1 J. v. 67. 
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Bhadragaka.—A headman of Uruvelakappa and father of Ciravási.! See 


Bhadra Sutta. 
1 S. iv. 327. 


Bhadraghata Jataka (No. 291).—Once the Bodhisatta was a rich mer- 
chant with an only son. He did great good and was born as Sakka. 
The son squandered all his wealth in drinking and amusements and fell 
into poverty. Sakka took pity on him and gave him the Bhadraghata 
(Wishing Cup), asking him to take care of it. But one day, when the 
son was drunk, he threw the cup into the air and smashed it, thus reducing 
himself once again to misery. 

The story was told in reference to a ne’er-do-well nephew of Anàtha- 
pindika. His uncle helped him again and again, but he squandered every- 
thing, and one day Anathapindika had him turned out of his house. The 
two squanderers were the same.! 


1 J. ii. 431 f. 


Bhadravanasanda.—The name given to the grove near the Bodhi- 
tree where the Buddha took his noonday rest after the meal of milk- 
rice provided by Sujata.’ 

1 SNA. ii. 391. 


Bhadra Theri.—She belonged to a clan of the Sakyans, and left the 
world with Pajapati Gotami. While she was meditating, the Buddha 
sent her a ray of glory and she attained arahantship.' 


1 Thig. vs. 9; ThigA. 13. 


Bhadravudha.—One of the sixteen disciples of Bavari, who, at his 
request, visited the Buddha.* He questioned the Buddha as to how a 
man could get over attachment and cross the flood. By grasping after 
nothing in the world, answered the Buddha, for Mara follows the man 
who clings to things. This question and answer are contained in the 
Bhadrévudhamanava-puceha,” which is explained in the Culla Niddesa.? 
At the end of the discourse, Bhadravudha and his pupils became arahants 
and joined the Order." 


1 SN. vs. 1008. | 3 CNid. 36 f. 
2 Ibid., 1101-4. | 4 SNA. ii. 599. 


Bhaya Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Catukka Nipàta of the 
Anguttara Nik&ya.! 
‘A. ii. 121-33. 
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1. Bhaya Sutta,—There are three terrors that part mother and son: 
a great fire, a great flood, and a raid by robbers. They are also parted 
by old age, disease, and death. The practice of the Noble Eightfold Path 
will avoid these terrors.’ 
1 A. i. 178 f. 


2. Bhaya Sutta.—“ Fear " is à name for sense-desires; likewise ' pain," 
“ disease," ''blain," “bondage” and “bog.” Impassioned by the 
senses and bound by them, both in this world and in the next, men are 
subject to fear, etc.’ | 
1 A. iii. 310 f. 


$8. Bhaya Sutta.—The same as No. 2, with the addition of “ womb " 
to the list.’ 
1 A. iii. 311. 


4. Bhaya Sutta.— There are four fears: birth, old age, disease, and 


death.! 
1 A. ii. 121. 


5. Bhaya Sutta.—Four other fears: fire, water, kings, bandits.’ 
l A. ii. 121. 


6. Bhaya or Bhikkhu Sutta.—In the Ariyan disciple the five kinds of 
guilty dread are allayed; he is possessed by the four limbs of sotapanna, 
and the Ariyan method is, by him, well seen and penetrated by insight. 


1 S. v. 389. 


Bhayabherava Sutta.—Jànussoni visits the Buddha at Jetavana and 
asks him how it is that young men who have left the world under him 
should be able to live in solitude, in the depths of the forest, a joyless life. 
The Buddha answers that while yet a Bodhisatta he was assailed by the 
same doubts. Fear comes only to him whose heart is filled with desire 
and longing, and who is restless, witless, and drivelling. But the man who 
is pure, resolute, and free from corruptions of the heart, lives in confidence 
in the forest and develops the jhánas. The Buddha then describes how 
he passed through these stages of development before becoming the En- 
lightened One. This sutta contains an account of the “ threefold lore " 
(tisso vijjā) of the Buddha’ and praises of the Sarana? (Refuges). 


1 M. i. 16 ff. 2 See Sp. i. 116. 3 Ibid., 172. 
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1. Bhayasiva.—A member of the Moriya-clan in Ceylon, contemporary 
of Silàkala. His son was Aggabodhi and his nephew King Mahanaga.’ 


1 Cv. xli. 69 f. 


2. Bhayasiva.—A Pacceka Buddha. 
1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 


Bhayoluppala.—A tank in Ceylon, made by Kutakannatissa.! The 
name was later corrupted into Bahuppala.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 33. 2 MT. 628. 


Bharana.—One of the chief warriors of Dutthagamani. He was the 
son of Kumara of Kappalakandara and was very fleet of foot. At the 
age of ten or twelve he could chase hare and elk, seize them and dash them 


on the ground.’ 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 64 ff. 


Bharandu Sutta.—Records the visit of the Buddha to the hermitage 


of Bharandukalama (q.v.).! 
1 A. i. 276 ff. 


Bharandukalama,—aA recluse, once a co-disciple of the Buddha in the 
holy life. Once, when the Buddha visited Kapilavatthu and wanted 
lodging for the night, Mahanàma suggested that he should go to the hermi- 
tage of Bharandu. The Buddha acted on this suggestion and spent the 
night there. When Mahànàma arrived the next morning, the Buddha 
talked to him about the three kinds of teachers: those who have full 
comprehension of sense-desires only but not of objects of sense or of 
feelings; those who have full comprehension of sense desires and of 
objects of sense; and those who have comprehension of all three. Would 
their conclusions coincide, or would they differ ?. Here Bharandu 
chimed in and asked Mahànàma to say they would be the same. But 
the Buddha contradicted him, whereupon Bharandu said they would be 
different; but the Buddha again contradicted him, and even, also, a third 
time. Grieved at being slighted by the Buddha in the presence of Maha- 
nama, an important Sakyan, Bharandu left Kapilavatthu, never to return." 

The Commentary explains” that he had lived in the same hermitage 
as the Buddha, when they were both pupils of Álarakàlama. 

Bharandu had the reputation of being able to secure the best and 
choicest alms in the city. : 


1 A. i. 276 f. 2 AA. i. 458. 
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1. Bharata.— A sage of old who, as a result of living the holy life, was 


born in the Brahma-world.! 
1 J. vi. 99. 


2. Bharata.—The Bodhisatta born as the king of Roruva and husband 
of Samuddavijayà. For his story see the Aditta Jātaka.! 
1 J. iii. 470 ff. 


3. Bharata.—A hunter who brought from the Himalaya the chief of 
a herd of monkeys whose cry was one of the noises mentioned in the 


Atthasadda Jàtaka (q.v.).’ 
1 J. iii. 432. 


4. Bharata Thera.—He was a householder of Campa, and, having heard 
that Sona Kolivisa had left the world, he, too, with his brother, Nandaka, 
entered the Order, soon afterwards becoming an arahant. Later, he 
helped his more slow-witted brother to obtain insight. 

In the past Bharata gave to Anomadassi Buddha a pai of comfortable 
and very beautiful sandals.' 

1 Thag. vss. 175, 176; ThagA. i. 300 f. 


5. Bharata.—King of the Soviras in the time of Renu. His capital 


was in Roruva.! 
1 D. ii. 235 f. 


6. Bharata.—4A king of Benares, belonging to the dynasty of Okkaka. 
He was the father of Dasaratha (q.v.).’ 
1 MT. 130. 


7. Bharata.—A scion of the Mahasammata-race and son of Sagaradeva, 
He was the father of Angirasa.’ 
1 Mhv. ii. 4; Dpv. iii. 6. 


Bharatakumara.—Son of the second queen of Dasaratha and step- 
brother of Rama and Lakkhana. For his story see the Dasaratha Jataka. 
He is identified with Ananda.’ 

1 J. iv. 124 ff. 


Bharattàla.—A village in Ceylon, given by Aggabodhi IV. for his 
maintenance of the Dathasiva-padhanaghara.* 
| 1 Cv. xlvi. 12. 
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Bharu.—The name of a king, a country, and its capital. See the 
Bharu Jàtaka and Bharukaecha. The name of the king and the country 
in the Supparaka Jataka (q.v.) are also identical. 


Bharu Jataka (No. 213).—Once the Bodhisatta was leader of a band of 
five hundred ascetics in Himavà. One day they came to the city of 
Bharu for salt and vinegar, and took up their residence under a banyan- 
tree to the north of the city. A similar group remained under a tree 
to the south. Next year, the tree to the south of the city was found 
to have withered away, and the group who had lived there, having arrived 
first, took possession of the other tree, to the north. This led to a dispute 
between the two groups, and they sought the intervention of Bharu, king 
of the Bharu country. He decided in favour of one group, but being 
bribed by the other, he changed his mind. Later, the ascetics repented 
of their greed and hastened back to Himava. The gods, angry with the 
king, submerged the wholé of Bharu, three hundred leagues in extent, 
under the sea. 

The story was told to Pasenadi, king of Kosala, who took bribes from 
some heretics and gave permission for them to build a centre near 
Jetavana. When the Buddha heard of it, he sent monks to interview 
the king, but the latter refused to receive even the Chief Disciples. The 
Buddha then went himself and dissuaded the king from giving permission 
for an act which would lead to endless dissensions.! 


1 J. ii. 169 ff.; the story is also given | Pasenadi built the Rajakarama to make 
at SA. iii. 218 f., which-says further that | amends for his fault. 


1. Bharukaecha.—4A seaport in the country of Bharu.’ Mention is 
made of merchants going by sea from there to Suvannabhimi.? Bharu- 
kaccha was the residence of Vaddhamata Ther? and Malitavambha 
Thera.’ In the Mahaniddesa,® Bharukaccha is mentioned in a list of 
places to which men went for trade. Vijaya lived there for three months 
before sailing for Ceylon.  Bharukaoccha is the modern Broach in Kathia- 
war. The people of Bharukaccha are called Bharukacchaka.’ 

J. iv. 137. 
E.g., J. iii. 188. 
ThigA. 171. 


1 . & heavy fall of sand, following on the 
: | murder of Rudrayana, king of Roruka. 
3 Bharukaccha is, according to this ac- 
1 ThagA. i. 211. ' count, a corruption of  Bhiukaccha 
5 MNid. i. 155; see also Mil. 331. | (Marsh of Bhiru) But Brahmanized 
ê Dpv. ix. 26; the Dvy. (586) says | tradition ascribes its foundation to the 
city was founded by Bhiru, one of | sage Bhrgu. It is identical with Bary- 


the 


the three people who escaped from the 
kingdom of Sikhandi, the parricide ruler 
of Sauvira, when this was destroyed by | 


gaza of Ptolemy and the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea. 
7 E.g., DhSA. 305. 
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2. Bharukaecha.—4A park in Ceylon laid out by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 11. 


Bharukacchaka Vatthu.—The story of a monk of Bharukaeeha who 
having (in his dream) lain with a woman, thought he was guilty of a 
pürüjikü offence. But Upàli ruled that he was blameless.' 


1 Vin. iii. 39; Sp. i. 283. 


Bhallatittha.—A landing-place in Ceylon where Abhayanága once 


lived.! 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 43. 


 Bhallàtiya.—King of Benares. See the Bhallatiya Jataka. 


Bhallatiya Jataka (No. 504).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Bhallatiya, king of Benares. Desirous of eating venison cooked on 
charcoal, he gave the kingdom in charge of his courtiers and went to the 
Himalaya on a hunting expedition. While wandering about near 
Gandhamadana, among pleasant streams and groves, he came across two 
kinnaras fondly embracing each other and then weeping and wailing most 
pitifully. The king quieted his hounds, laid down his weapons, and ap- 
proached the kinnaras. In answer to his questions, the female told 
him that one day, while she was picking flowers on the opposite bank for 
a garland for her lover, it grew late and a storm arose.. The stream which 
separated the two lovers swelled in flood and they had to spend the night 
apart from each other. The memory of one night, thus passed in separa- 
tion, had filled them with sorrow for six hundred and ninety-seven years, 
and they still wept whenever they thought of it. 

The story was told in reference to a quarrel between Pasenadi and 
Mallika about conjugal rights. They were sulky and refused to look at 
each other. The Buddha visited the palace and reconciled them. The 
two kinnaras were identified with the king and the queen.' 


1 J. iv. 437 ff. 


Bhallatakadayaka Thera,—An arahant. Eighteen kappas ago he was 
an ascetic and, seeing the Buddha Atthadassi going through the air, in- 
vited him to his hermitage. There he gave the Buddha a bhallataka- 
fruit.’ 

He is probably identical with Vijitasena.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 398. 2 ThagA. i. 426. 
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Bhallàtaka-vibàra. A monastery in Ceylon, built by Dhatusena’ 
and restored by Vijayabahu I.’ 
1 Cv. xxxviii. 47. 2 [ bid., lx. 6l. 


1. Bhallika, Bhalliya, Bhalluka Thera.—The younger brother of 
Tapassu, their father being a caravan leader of Pokkharavati in Ukkalà.! 
While they were going along with five hundred trading carts, these 
stopped near the Rajayatana-tree where the Buddha was sitting, 
eight weeks after his Enlightenment. When they investigated the cause 
for their carts thus stopping, a deity, their kinsman in a former life (their 
mother according to one account),” pointed out to them the Buddha and 
asked them to give him a meal as he had eaten nothing for seven weeks. 
Not waiting to cook, the merchants gave the Buddha some butter and 

honey in à bowl provided by the Four Regent Gods. At the end of the 
. meal the Buddha talked to them. They accepted the Buddha and the 
Dhamma as their Refuge,’ and obtained from the Buddha a few hairs 
as an object of worship. Later, when the Buddha was in Rajagaha after 
the preaching of his First Sermon, the merchants visited him and listened 
to his preaching. Tapassu became a sotàpanna, and Bhallika entered 
the Order and became an arahant. 

In the past, Bhallika had given fruit to a Pacceka Buddha, named 
Sumana. During this life of Sikhi Buddha, he was a brahmin of Arunavati, 
and hearing that Ujita and Ojita had given the Buddha his first meal, 
he and his friend invited the Buddha to eat at their house, and resolved 
to win a similar distinction for themselves in the future. They were 
herdsmen in the life of Kassapa Buddha, and for many years supplied 
milk-rice to the Buddha and the monks.* 

The Theragāthāř contains a verse spoken by Bhallika when Māra 
tried to frighten him by assuming a hideous form. 

It is said" that the hair (eight handfuls) given by the Buddha was 
deposited in a cetiya in Asitafijana and that on fast days blue rays shone 
from the cetiya. 

! AA. i. 207 calls their birthplace 9 vg. 7. 

Asitafijana. . 8$ AA. i. 208. There is a tradition in 


2 AA. i. 207. Ceylon (recorded in the Pijavaliya) that 
3 The  Dvevàcikasarana. They thus ; Tapassu and Bhalluka visited the east 


became the Buddha's first lay disciples; | coast of Ceylon and built a cetiya 
A. i. 26. there. An inscription makes a similar 
4 ThagA. i. 48 f.; AA. i. 207 f.; Vin. | record. 


i. 3 f.; J. i. 80. Mhv. iii. 303 f. 


2. Bhallika, Bhalluka.—One of the chief lay patrons of Dipahkara 


Buddha. 
1 Bu. ii. 215. 
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Bhalluka.—Nephew of Dighajantu.—He received a message from 
Elàra, in consequence of which he landed at Mahatittha in Ceylon with 
sixty thousand men, only to find that Elàra was dead and had been 
cremated seven days earlier. Bhalluka thereupon marched on Anura- 
dhapura and pitched his camp at Kolambahàlaka.  Dutthagamani 
marched against him, and a battle took place in the precincts of the 
Mahavihara, Bhalluka shot an arrow at the king, and, believing that it 
had pierced his mouth, set up a great shout, but Phussadeva, who was 
seated on Kandula immediately behind the king, shot at Bhalluka, who 
thereupon fell dead prostrate at the feet of the king.' 

1 Mhv. xxv. 77 ff. 


. l. Bhava Sutta.—A discussion between Sariputta and Jambukhadaka 
on “ becoming."! | 
1 S. iv. 258. 


2. Bhava Sutta.—On the three kinds of bhava—in the kama-world, 
the rüpa-world, and the arüpa-world.! 


1 S. v. 56. 


3. Bhava Sutta.—There are three kinds of bhava: kama, rüpa, and 
arüpa ; these can be given up by training in further virtue, further thought, 
and further insight.’ : 

1 A. iii. 444. 


4. Bhava Sutta.—Ananda asks the Buddha to what extent there is 
** becoming." There will be ‘ becoming " as long as there are worlds of 
sense, of form, and of formlessness; action is the field, consciousness the 
seed, and craving the moisture which bring about rebirth in these worlds.’ 

1 A. i. 223 f. 


Bhavagga.—The name given to the highest point of existence (among 
the gods), but, more often, to the highest point in the universe as opposed 
to Aviel, the lowest.” 


1 E.g., Vibb. 426; Mil. 132. 2 E.g., J. iv. 182; J. vi. 354; Mil. 336. 


Bhavanimmita.—Fifty-seven kappas ago there were four kings of this 
name, previous births of Phalakadayaka Thera.’ v.l. Santanamika. 
1 Ap. i. 174. 


Bhavanetti Sutta.—The Buddha tells Radha that that which leads to 
rebirth is lust for the body, for feelings, ete. 
1 S. iii. 190. 
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1. Bhagineyya Sahgharakkhita Thera.—He was the nephew of the 
Elder Saügharakkhita, hence his name. Once, at a certain monastery 
he was given two sets of robes, and immediately put away the better set 
to be given as a present to his uncle and teacher. At the end of the 
rains, he went to the monastery of his uncle, and, having waited upon him, 
offered his gift. But his uncle refused it in spite of the youth's repeated 
request. Thereupon the nephew became sulky, and while fanning the 
Elder, started to think what he could do if he became a layman. He 
would sell his robe, buy a she-goat, get rich thereby, marry, and have a son. 
While taking the child out for a walk, he would ask to be allowed to carry 
him, his wife would refuse and carry him herself. Then she would drop 
the child and her husband would hit her. So thinking, in his absent- 
mindedness, the youth hit the Elder with the fan. The Elder read his 
thoughts and rebuked him. The youth then started to run away, but 
the monks caught him and brought him before the Buddha. The Buddha 
preached to him on the difficulty of keeping the mind in check. At the 
end of the sermon the youth became a sotapanna.* 

1 DhA. i. 300 ff. 


2. Bhagineyya Sangharakkhita.—A novice who ate hot food and burnt 
his tongue. His teacher warned him against such lack of restraint, and 
the novice, developing insight on that topic, became an arahant.! 

1 Vsm., p. 45. 


3. Bhagineyya Sangharakkhita.—A monk who lived in the Kotageru- 
kapasada during his illness. His cell could accommodate just one bed, 
yet the devas of two deva-worlds, led by Sakka, were present there to 
wait upon him.’ 

1 MT. 552. 


4. Bhagineyya-Upali.—See Upali (2). 


1. BhagirathiA name for the Ganges. The river was so called 
because the sage Bhagiratha filled up the ocean with the Ganges whom 
he made his daughter. It may also be the name of a separate river 
flowing from the Himalaya and forming one of the chief sources of the 
Ganges. The river flowed past Hamsavati? v.l. Bhagirasi, Bhagirathi. 


1 E.g., J. v. 93, 255; Ap. ii. 436. 
2 Mahabharata, iii. 107, 9961; v. 178, 7096. 3 E.g., Ap. i. 51; ii. 343. 


2. Bhagirathi.—A channel, branching off from the Anotatta-vàpi in 
Ceylon, and forming part of the irrigation scheme of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cy. Ixxix. 49. 
II. 24 
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Bhajanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
was a potter of Bandhumati and supplied pots to the monks. Fifty- 
three kappas ago he was a king named Anantajali.' 


1 Ap. i. 218. 


Bhataragama.—aA village in Ceylon, residence of Naga Theri.’ 
1 AA. ii. 654; MA. i. 546. 


Bhata Sutta.—It is not easy to find one who has not been a brother in 


the long faring of samsüra.! 
1 $. ii. 189. 


Bhati, Bhátiya.— King of Magadha, father of Bimbisara.’ 
1 Dpv. iii. 52 f.; MT. 137. 


Bhatikatissa.—Son of Mahallanága and king of Ceylon for twenty- 
four years (203-227 a.c.). He built a wall round the Mahavihara, He 
erected the Gavaratissa and Bhatikatissa-viharas and built the Mahamani 
tank, and also built an wposatha-hal in the Thüpàrama. He was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Kanitthakatissa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 1 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 18, 20, 30, 31. 
Bhatikatissa-vihara.— A vihara built by Bhatikatissa (q.v.). 


Bhatikabhaya.—Also called Bhatika or Bhatiya. Son of Kutakanna- 
tissa and king of Ceylon for twenty-eight years (38-66 a.c.). He was 
called Bhatika or Bhatiya because he was the elder brother of Maha- 
dathika Mahanaga. He was very pious, and once had the whole of the 
Maha-Thipa covered with sandalwood paste in which were embedded 
sweet-smelling flowers. On another occasion he covered the whole 
thüpa with flowers and sprinkled them with water drawn by machines 
from the Abhaya-vàpi. He made a plaster covering for the Maha-Thipa 
into which were mixed many cartloads of pearls. A net of coral was 
made and thrown over the cetiya, and in its meshes were fastened 
lotus-flowers of gold, as large as waggon-wheels. One day the king 
heard the sound of the chanting of arahants in the relic-chamber of the 
Mahà-Thüpa, and he lay down resolving not to rise until he had seen them. 
The theras made a door by which he could enter, and, having seen the 
glories of the chamber, he described them for the benefit of the people, 
making figures in illustration of his descriptions. Bhatikabhaya did 
many other works of merit, held Vesakha-festivals, organized offerings 
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for the Bodhi-tree, and showed great hospitality to the monks at various 
places. He was succeeded by his brother Mahádàthika-Mahànàga.' 

Bhatikabhaya once heard of a skilful judgment being given by Abhi- 
dhammika-Godha Thera and laid down a rule that all disputes should 
be taken to the Elder for settlement.” On another occasion he appointed 
a brahmin minister, named Dighakàràyana, to settle a controversy 
between the monks of Abhayagiri and those of the Mahavihara.® He 
had a queen called Sàmadevi who was the daughter of a cattle-butcher. 
A large number of cattle-butchers were once brought before the king, 
but as they were unable to pay the fine demanded, he appointed them as 
scavengers in the palace. One of them had a beautiful daughter, and 
the king fell in love with her and married her. Owing to her, her 
kinsmen, too, lived in happiness.* 

Bhatikabhaya once heard a Sutta? in which the Buddha had declared 
that, of all perfumes, that of jasmine was the strongest. In order to 
test this the king filled a room with the four kinds of perfume and then 
placed in it handfuls of various flowers, including jasmine. He then 
left the room and shut the door. After a while he entered again, and 
the first scent which greated him was that of jasmine. Convinced of 
the truth of the Buddha's statement, he fell prostrate and worshipped 
him. It is said’ that the king once asked a reciter to tell him of an 
auspicious stanza (jayamangala) connected with all the Three Jewels. 
After thinking for a while, he recited the stanza beginning diva tapati 
üdicco, ratti Gbhati candimā.? At the end of the first pada, the reciter 
saluted the setting sun, at the end of the second the rising moon, at the 
end of the third the Sangha, and at the end of the stanza he stretched 
his hands upwards in salutation of the Maha Thüpa. The king asked 
him to hold his hands there and placed in them one thousand pieces. 


1 For details see Mhv. xxxiv. 38 ff.; 4 VibhA. 440. 5 See A. v. 21 f. 
MT. 553 f. i 6 AA. ii. 819. 

? Sp. ii. 307. 7 SA. ii. 180. 

3 Ibid., iii. 583. ' 8 S. ii. 284. 


Bhatiyavanka-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon. A monk of the 
monastery, who once went to worship at the Maha Thüpa, saw there 
some devatàs also worshipping; they had been born in heaven as a 
result of having participated in the building of the thüpa.'! In the 
time of Dutthagamani, the chief incumbent of the vihara was Mahanaga.’ 


1 Mhv. xxx. 46 f. | 2 MT. 606. 


Bhara Vagga.—The third chapter of the Khandha Samyutta.' 
1 S. iii. 25-33. 
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. Bhara Sutta.—The burden is the five uwpaddanakkhandhas, the burden- 
bearer is the person (puggala), the taking up of the burden is the lust 
that leads to rebirth, the laying down of the burden is passionless ceasing 


of craving.’ 
1 S. iii. 25 f. 


Bharata.—A title by which Pafiedla, king of Uttarapaficala, is ad- 
dressed in the Sattigumba Jàtaka'; also the king of Benares, in the 
Sankhapala Jataka,’ and Manoja, king of Benares, in the Sona-Nanda 
Jataka. The scholiast explains! the word by “ ratthabharadhàritàga." 


1 J. iv. 435. 3 Ibid., 317, 326. 
2 J. v. 170. | 4 [bid., 317. 


Bharatayuddha.—Evidently refers to the story of the Mahabharata. 
It is reckoned among the sinful topics of conversation.” 


1 E.g., VibhA. 490. 


1. Bhdradvaja.—One of the two chief disciples of Kassapa Buddha.’ 
1 J.i. 43; Bu. xxv. 39; SNA. i. 293. 


2. Bharadvaja Thera.—He belonged to the Bharadvajagotta and was 
a brahmin of Rajagaha. He sent his son Kanhadinna to Takkasila, 
to study under a certain teacher, but, on the way there, the boy met a 
Thera, entered the Order, and became an arahant. Bharadvaja, too, 
heard the Buddha preach at Veluvana, became a monk, and attained 
arahantship. Later, when Kanhadinna visited the Buddha at Rajagaha, 
he met his father and learnt from him of his attainments. 

Thirty-one kappas ago, Bharadvaja met the Pacceka Buddha Sumana 
and gave him a vall;kára-fruit. He is, perhaps, identical with Valli- 
karaphaladayaka of the Apadàna.? 


1 Thag. vss. 177-8; ThagA. i. 302 f. verses are given under Bhalliya (ThagA. 
2 Ap. ii. 416; but the same Apadana | i. 49). 


3. Bharadvaja Thera.—He was the eldest of a clan of Bharadvajas 
living in Rajagaha and his wife was a Dhanafijàni brahminee. The 
wife was a devout follower of the Buddha, and constantly sang the 
praises of the Buddha, of his teachings, and of the Order. Annoyed at 
this, Bharadvaja went to the Buddha and asked a question. He was 
80 pleased with the answer that he joined the Order and not long after 
became an arahant, several of his brothers following his example. 


(See No. 5, below.) 
1 S. i. 160 f. 
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4. Bharadvaja.—A young brahmin, pupil of Tárukkha. A discussion 
between him and Vasettha led to the preaching of the Tevijja Sutta (g.v.),! 
and also the Vasettha Sutta (g.v.)!  Bhàradvàja later became the 
Buddha's follower? The Aggafifia Sutta was preached to him and to 
Vàsettha when they were undergoing the probationary period prior 
to their becoming fully ordained monks. Buddhaghosa says" that they 
accepted the Buddha as their teacher at the conclusion of the Vasettha 
Sutta and entered the Order at the end of the Tevijja Sutta. Later, 
while meditating on the teachings of the Aggafifia Sutta, they became 
ar&hants. According to Buddhaghosa,’ Bharadvàja belonged to a 
noble family worth forty-five crores. 


1 D. i. 235. 4 D. iii. 80. 
? SN., p. 115 ff.; M. ii. 197 f. 5 DA. iii. 860. 
3 D. i. 252; SN., p. 123. .. $ Ibid., 872. 7 Ibid., 860. 


5. Bhāradvāja.—The name of a brahmin clan; about twenty in- 
dividuals belonging to this clan are mentioned in the Pitakas. In one 
family, living at Rajagaha, the eldest was married to a Dhanafijani brah- 
minee and later became an arahant. (See above, No. 3.) His brothers, 
Akkosaka-Bharadvaja, Asurindaka-Bhàradvàja, Bilangika-Bharadvaja 
and Sahgarava-Bharadvaja, followed him.* Several other Bhàradvàjas 
living in Savatthi visited the Buddha there, and joined the Order and 
became arahants; viz., Ahimsaka-Bharadvaja, Jatā-° and Suddhika-; 
Aggika-° joined the Order at Veluvana, Sundarika-° on the banks of the 
Sundarika, and Bahudhitika-° in a forest tract in Kosala, Kasi-Bharadva- 
ja, Katthahara-? and Navakammaki-° became lay disciples. The Elder 
Pindola (q.v.) also belonged to the Bharadvajagotta; so did Kapathika.° 
The gotta was evidently considered to be very ancient. Mention is 
made in the books of a Bharadvaja-isi among the authors of the runes 
of the bráhmanas. The Kalingabodhi Jàtaka (g.v.) speaks of a Kalin- 
gabharadvaja brahmin, while the brahmin carpenter in the Phandana 
Jataka (g.v.) belongs to the same clan. The purohita Sueirata, of 
Dhanafijaya Koravya (in the Sambhava Jataka, g.v.), is a Bharadvaja, as 
is also Jüjaka of the Vessantara Jataka (q.v.). In a Vinaya passage" the 
Bharadvajagotta is mentioned together with the Kosiya as a low clan 
(hinagotia). 


1 S. i. 160 ff.; SA. i. 175 ff; MA. ii. 3 M. ii. 169 f. 

808. 4 Eg., D. i. 242; M. ii. 169, 200; 
? For particulars of the names men- | A. iii. 224; iv. 61, etc. 

tioned here, see s.v. 5 Vin. iv. 6; but see DA. iii. 860. 
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6. Bharadvaja.—A brahmin of the Bhàradvàja-gotta living at Kam- 
mássadhamma. The Buddha once stayed there and slept on a mat 
in his fire-hut, and there he met the Paribbajaka Màgandiya.' 

1 M. i. 501 ff. 


7. Bharadvaja.—A yakkha chief to whom disciples of the Buddha - 
should make appeal in time of need.’ 
1 D. iii. 204. 


8. Bháradvája.—4A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 


Bharadvaja Sutta.—Udena visits Pindola-Bharadvaja at the Ghositarama 
and asks how it is that young men in their prime should leave the world 
and yet live to the full the righteous life. Pindola answers that these 
young men regard all women as mothers, sisters, or daughters. They 
regard the body as full of manifold impurities, and abide watchful over 
the doors of the senses. Udena is pleased with the explanation and 
accepts the Buddha’s teaching.’ 

1 S. iv. 110 f. 


Bhavasetthi.—A previous birth of Bijaka (2).' 
1 J. vi. 228. 


1. Bhavana Sutta.—A monk may wish to be free from the dsavas 
and from attachment, but his wish will be fruitless unless he develops 
the four satópatthànas, the four sammappadhanas, the four iddhipädas, 
the five indriyas, the five powers, the seven bojjhangas, and the Eightfold 
Noble Path. Without these he resembles one who waits for eggs to 
hatch out when there is no hen. But if the monk develops these quali- 
ties he will wear away the dsavas, etc., and be aware that they are worn 
away, like a carpenter who knows when the handle of his adze is worn 
away; all these things will weaken and rot away like a ship out of the 
water all the winter, exposed to wind and rain.’ 

1 A. iv. 125 f. 


. 2. Bhavana Sutta.—The four satopatthanas, if cultivated, conduce 
to the state in which no further and no hither shore exist.! 
1 S. v. 180. 


3. Bhavana Sutta.—The cultivation of the four satepatthanas consists 
in contemplation of body, feelings, mind, and mind states.' 
1 S. v. 182. 
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4. Bhavana Sutta.—On psychic («ddhi-) power, its basis, its cultiva- 
tion, and the practice which leads to its cultivation.’ 
1 S. v. 276. 


1. Bhavitatta.—One of the two chief disciples of Sumana Buddha.’ 
He was the purohita in Sumana’s city of birth, and was one of those to 
whom Sumana preached his first sermon.’ 

1 J. i. 34; Bu. v. 26. 2 BuA. 126. 


2. Bhávitatta.—A king who heard Paduma Buddha preach, and became 
a monk with a retinue of one hundred thousand crores.!' 
1 BuA. 148. 


3. Bhavitatta.—The name of two Pacceka Buddhas. 
1 M. iii. 69. 


Bhikkhaka Sutta.—A mendicant brahmin of Savatthi asks the Buddha 
if there be any difference between the Buddha and himself, they both 
being mendicants. Mere mendicancy does not make a “ bhikkhu,” 
answers the Buddha; the true bhikkhu is he who has cast out all 


wickedness. 
1 S. i. 182. 


Bhikkhadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
gave a spoonful of food to Siddhattha Buddha.  Eighty-seven kappas 
ago he was king seven times under the name of Maharenu.* He is 
probably identical with Godhika Thera.’ 

1 Ap. i. 140. 2 ThagA. i. 124. 


Bhikkhadàyi.-—5ee Bhikkhudasi. 


Bhikkhadaéyaka.—Once a man of Rajagaha had just sat down to eat 
when he saw a monk, who had travelled far, standing outside his 
house. He emptied his food into the monk's bowl. When he died he 
was reborn in Tavatimsa in a golden palace twelve yojanas in height.' 

1 Vv. vi. 6; VvA. 292 f. 


1. Bhikkhàdàyika.—A woman of Uttaramadhura. The Buddha 
visited that city for her special benefit. Seeing him as she was returning 
from her bath, she invited him to her house and gave him a meal. She 
died soon after and was reborn in Tavatimsa, where Moggallana saw her 


and learnt her story.! 
1 Vv, ii. 10; VvA. 118 f. 
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2. Bhikkhadayika.—A similar story of a woman of Rajagaha who gave 
alms to an arahant monk and was reborn in Távatimsa.! 
1 Vv. ii. 11; Vv A. 119 f. 


Bhikkhaparampara Jataka (No. 496).—Once Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, travelled about his kingdom in disguise seeking for some one 
who would tell him of a fault possessed by him. One day, in a frontier 
village, a very rich landowner saw him, and, pleased with his appearance, 
brought him a very luxurious meal. The king took the food and passed 
it to his chaplain; the latter gave it to an ascetic who happened to be by. 
The ascetic placed it in the bowl of a Pacceka Buddha sitting near them. 
The Pacceka Buddha proceeded, without a word, to eat the meal. The 
landowner was astonished and asked them the reason for their action, and, 
on learning that each one was progressively greater in virtue than the 
king, he rejoiced greatly. 

The story was told in reference to a landowner of Sàvatthi, a devout 
follower of the Buddha. Being anxious to honour the Dhamma also, 
he consulted the Buddha, and, acting on his advice, invited Ananda to 
his house and gave him choice food and three costly robes. Ananda 
took them and offered them to Sariputta, who, in his turn, made a gift of 
them to the Buddha. 

Ananda was the king of the story, Sàriputta the chaplain, while the 
ascetic was the Bodhisatta.! 

1 J. iv. 369 ff. 


1. Bhikkhu Vagga.—The seventh section of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
containing suttas 61-70. 


2. Bhikkhu Vagga.—The twenty-fifth section of the Dhammapada. 


Bhikkhu Vibhanga.—The first division of the Sutta Vibhanga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. It is also called the Maha Vibhanga. 


Bhikkhu Samyutta.—The twenty-first section of the Samyutta Nikáya.! 
1 S. ii. 273-86. 


1. Bhikkhu Sutta.—Gains, favours and flattery are a danger even to 
an arahant unless the freedom of his will is unshakable.* 
1 S. ii. 238. 


2. Bhikkhu Sutta.—Once Moggallana and Lakkhana saw a bhikkhu, 
born as a peta, going through the air, his body, robes, etc., on fire. He 
had been a sinful monk in the time of Kassapa Buddha.’ 

1 § ii. 260. | 
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3. Bhikkhu Sutta,—A monk asks for a teaching in brief and the Buddha 
tells him that that for which a monk has bias, by that is he reckoned 
(i.e., he has to give up all bias). The monk dwells in solitude, reflecting 
on this, and becomes an arahant.! 

1 $. iii. 34 f. 


4. Bhikkhu Sutta.—Ignorance consists in ignorance of the nature of 
the body, its arising, its cessation and the way thereto; wisdom is 
wisdom with regard to these things. The same with the other khandhas.! 

1 S. iii. 162 f. 


5. Bhikkhu Sutta.—The Buddha agrees with a group of monks that if 
when questioned by other sectarians as to the object of their holiness, 
they answer that it is the full knowledge of dukkha, their answer is right; 
he proceeds to tell them what should be their answer if questioned as to 


what is dukkha.! 
1 S. iv. 50 f. 


6. Bhikkhu Sutta.—The Buddha tells à monk about feelings, their 
arising and cause, their cessation and the way thereto, etc.’ 
1 S. iv. 232. 


7. Bhikkhu Sutta.—A monk asks for a teaching in brief, and the 
Buddha tells him that he must have truly pure virtue and straight view. 
Standing on sure virtue, he should cultivate the four sat?patthaánas; thus 
will he reach his goal. The monk follows this teaching and becomes an 


arahant.! 
1 S. v. 142 f. 


8. Bhikku Sutta.—It is by cultivating the four :ddhipadas that a monk 


destroys the àsavas.! 
S. v. 284. 


9. Bhikkhu Sutta.—See Bhaya Sutta (6). 


10. Bhikkhu Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks at Gijjhaküta of 
seven things, the maintenance of which among the monks will conduce 
to their progress and save them from desire." 

1 A. iv. 216. 


11. Bhikkhu Sutta.—See also Bhikkhü Sutta. 


Bhikkhudàsika, Bhikkhadayikà.—The fourth of the seven daughters 
of Kiki, king of Benares, in the time of Kassapa Buddha. She lived in 
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celibacy for twenty thousand years and erected a building for the use of 
the monks. She was a previous birth of Bhaddà Kundalakesà.' 
! Ap. ii. 561; ThigA. 104; J. vi. 481, however, says she was Gotamà (Pajapati Gotami). 


1. “ Bhikkhunā ” Sutta.—In the Buddha’s method of explaining 
Dhamma, there feelings are divided into various categories of 2, 3, 5, 
6, 18, 30, 108, etc.’ 

1 S. iv. 228. 


2. ** Bhikkhuna ” Sutta.—Same as Bhikkhu Sutta (6). 


Bhikkhuni.— The third of the seven daughters of Kiki (q.v.), king of 
Benares. She was a previous birth of Patácárà.! 


1 Eg., Ap. ii. 546, 561; ThigA. 114; | given as a common noun. I am inclined 
but see J. vi. 481, where bhikkhuni is : to think that this latter reading is wrong. 


Bhikkhuni Vibhaüga.—The second section of the Sutta Hone Q of the 
Vinaya Pitaka, also called Cüla-Vibhanga. 


Bhikkhuni Samyutta.—The fifth section of the Samyutta Nikàya.! 
1 S. i. 128-35. 


1. Bhikkhuni Sutta.—The same as Bhikkhu Sutta (2), substituting 
«c nun" for ec monk."! 
1 S. ii. 261. 


2. Bhikkuni Sutta.—Once a nun, being enamoured of Ananda, sent a 
message asking him to visit her, saying that she was ill. Ananda came 
and preached to her on the body, how food should be taken only to 
sustain it, how craving for food should be abandoned together with pride 
and desire for sexual relations. The nun was overcome with shame at 
her intended deception and, falling at Ananda’s feet, begged his forgive- 


ness.’ 
l A, ii. 144 f. 


Bhikkhuni-khandhaka.— The tenth section of the Culla Vagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. 


Bhikkhunivasaka Sutta.—Ananda visits a settlement of nuns at 
Savatthi and is told that the nuns who have cultivated the four satipattha- 
nas have attained to greater excellence of comprehension than before. 
Ananda says that is how it should be. Later, he visits the Buddha and 
reports to him the incident. The Buddha tells him how to develop the 
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satipatthanas and of the advantages resulting therefrom. The sutta 
ends with an exhortation to earnestness and diligence. There are plenty 


of places suitable for meditation, one should not therefore be remiss with 
regard to this.’ 
1 S. v. 154 f. 


Bhikkhupatimokkha.—See Anumana Sutta. 


1. Bhikkhü Sutta.—A monk who knows decay and death, birth, 
becoming, grasping, craving, etc., their arising, their cessation and the 
way thereto—such a monk stands knocking at the door of Deathlessness.* 


1 S. ii. 43. 


2. Bhukkhü Sutta,—Whatever monks have destroyed the dsavas by 
personal knowledge and insight, have done so by cultivating and develop- 
ing the four iddhipadas. It is the same for the past, present and future." 


1 S. v. 257. 


3. Bhikkhü Sutta.—The Buddha explains to a group of monks psychic 
power and its cultivation.” 
1 S. v. 287. 


4. Bhukkhü Sutta.—The Buddha tells a group of monks about the 
seven bojjhangas and their cultivation.! 


1 $. v. 334 f. 


5. Bhikkhü or Suddhika Sutta.—Four conditions, the possession of 
which makes of a disciple a sotapanna.* 


1 S. v. 403. 


Bhinnalavanagama.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 97. 


Bhinnorudipa.—A monastery in Ceylon built by Aggabodhi I. for the 
Elder (probably Dathasiva) who was living in the Mahaparivena. The 
revenue from Vattakarapitthi was given for its maintenance.! 


1 Cv. xlii. 26. 


Bhiyya..—One of the chief lay patrons of Paduma Buddha.: 
1 Bu. ix. 23. 
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Bhiyyasa (Bhiya).—One of the two chief disciples of Konágamana 
Buddha. He was a royal prince, and the Buddha preached to him and 
to his companion, Uttara, together with their thirty thousand followers, 
at Sundaravati.” 


1 J. i. 43; Bu. xxiv. 22; D. ii. 5, etc. 2 BuA. 215. 


Bhima,— The name of a celestial musician or a musical instrument.! 


1 VvA. 93, 96, 211, 372. 


Bhiruka Jataka.—See Paficagaru Jataka. 


Bhillivàna-vihára.—4A monastery in Ceylon built by Dhatusena.’ 


1 Cv, xxxviii. 50. 


Bhisa.—A king of three kappas ago, a previous birth of Bhisaluva- 
dàyaka. ' 
1 Ap. i. 120. 


Bhisa Jataka (No. 488).—Once the Bodhisatta was born into a 
family which had eighty crores. He was called Maha Kafieana and had 
six younger brothers (the eldest of them being Upakaficana) and a sister, 
Kaficanadevi. None of them would marry, and, on the death of their 
parents, they distributed their wealth, and, together with a servant man 
and maid, they went into the Himalaya and became ascetics, gathering 
wild fruits for food. Later, they agreed that Maha Kaficana, Kaíica- 
nadevi and the maid should be spared the task of collecting fruit and 
that the others should do this in turn. Each day the fruits collected 
were divided into lots and the gong was sounded. The ascetics would 
then come one by one and take each his or her share. By the glory of 
their virtues, Sakka’s throne trembled. In order to test them, for three 
days in succession he caused Maha Kaíicana's share to disappear. On 
the third day, Mahé Kaficana summoned the others and asked the reason 
for this. Each protested his innocence and swore an oath that heavy 
curses should attend them if any were guilty of stealing so much as a 
lotus-stalk (bhisa). In each case punishment was to be that in their 
next birth they should have lands, possessions and other encumbrances— 
which, from an ascetic’s point of view, would be a grievous thing. At 
this gathering were also present the chief deity of the forest, an elephant 
escaped from a stake, a monkey who had once belonged to a snake- 
charmer, and Sakka, who remained invisible. At the end of their 
protestations of innocence, Sakka inquired of Mahà Kaficana why they 
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all so dreaded possessions; on hearing the explanation, he was greatly 
moved and asked pardon of the ascetics for his trick. 

The story was related in the same circumstances as the Kusa Jataka 
(q.v.). | 

Sáriputta, Moggallàna, Punna, Kassapa, Anuruddha and Ananda were 
the Bodhisatta's brothers, Uppalavanna the sister, Khujjuttara the maid, 
Citta-gahapati the servant, Sàtàgiri the forest deity, Pàrileyya the ele- 
phant, Madhuvasettha the monkey and Kàludàyi, Sakka.' 

The Bhisaeariyà is included in the Cariya-Pitaka,? and the story is also 
found in the Jatakamala.® 

1 J. iv. 304-14. 2 iii. 4. 3 No. 19. 


1. Bhisadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the past, while gathering 
lotus-stalks for food, he saw Padumuttara Buddha travelling through the 
air and asked him to accept some stalks. The Buddha did so. Soon 
after, the man was struck by lightning and reborn in Tusita.’ 

He is probably identical with Bhaddaji Thera.? 

1 Ap. ii. 420 f. | ? ThagA. i. 286. 


2. Bhisadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
an elephant, and seeing Vessabhü Buddha in the forest, he gave him 
lotus-stalks to eat. Thirteen kappas ago he was born sixteen times as 
king under the name of Samodhàna.' 

1 Ap. i. 114. 


Bhisapuppha Jataka (No. 392).— The Bodhisatta was born once as an 
ascetic, and one day a goddess, having seen him smell a lotus in bloom, 
upbraided him, telling him he was a thief to smell a lotus which did not 
belong to him. Near by was a man digging up lotus plants for their 
fibres, but to him the goddess said nothing. When questioned, her 
answer was that in a man like the Bodhisatta, seeking for purity, a sin 
even as large as a hair-tip showed like a dark cloud in the sky. The 
Bodhisatta, greatly impressed, thanked her. 

The goddess is identified with Uppalavanna. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was upbraided by a 
deity in a forest tract in Kosala for smelling a lotus. In great agitation, 
he went and consulted the Buddha, who told him the above story.’ 

1 J. iv. 307 ff. 


Bhisamulaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
met Phussa Buddha alone in the forest and gave him lotus-stalks and 


petals.” 
1 Ap. i. 286 f. 
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Bhisàluvadáyaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave some lotus-stalks and water to Vipassi Buddha. Three kappas ago 
he was a king named Bhisa.* 


1 Ap. i. 120. 


Bhita Sutta.—The Buddha, in answer to a deva’s question, says that if 
a man be pure in word, deed and thought, has faith, and is generous, he 
need not fear life in another world.’ 


1 S. i. 42. 


Bhima.—A sage of old who possessed the five abhififià and great iddhi- 
powers. The Bodhisatta, at that time, was a learned brahmin, and, 
. having met Bhima, said that he was a sensualist (kāmabhogī), and his 
disciples agreed with him. It was for this reason the Buddha and five 
hundred monks suffered calumny at the hands of Sundarikà.' 


1 Ap. i. 299; UdA. 264. 


Bhimatittha-vihàra.—A monastery in the Paficayojana district of 
Ceylon (the modern Bentota). In the time of Parakkamabahu II. a 
tooth of Maha Kassapa was enshrined in the vihara, and the king visited 
the vihàra and held a three days’ festival in honour of the relic.’ 

Kittinissahka laid out a garden of fruit trees in the vihara-precincts, 
and later Devappatiraja, minister of Parakkamabahu IL, laid out, on 


the king’s orders, a great grove of cocopalm, a yojana broad, from the 
vihara up to Kàlanaditittha." 


1 Cv. Ixxxv. 81. 2 [bid., Ixxxvi. 16, 40, 44. 


1. Bhimaratha.—One of the vassal kings of Dandaki who sinned against 
Kisavaceha. When Dandaki and his kingdom were destroyed, Kalinga, 
Atthaka and Bhimaratha, in the company of Sakka, sought Sarabhanga. 
Sarabhanga preached to them and they became free from sensuality.’ 


1 J. v. 135, 137, 149. 


2. Bhimaratha.—A king and a city of the same name. Siddhattha 


Buddha preached to the king, and ninety crores of beings understood the 
Truth.’ 


1 Bu. xvii. 4; BuA. 186. 


3. Bhimaratha.—A king of seventy-seven kappas ago, a previous 
birth of Sirivaddha (Kinkinipupphiya) Thera.! 


1 Ap. i. 204; ThagA. i. 107. 
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Bhimarája.--A Kāliùga prince of Sihapura, brother of Tilokasundari. 
He came to Ceylon and Vijayabahu I. gave him suitable maintenance. 


1 Cv. lix. 46. 


1. Bhimasena.—A weaver; see the Bhimasena Jataka. 


2. Bhimasena.—One of the five Pandavas, sons of King Pandu; he was 
the husband of Kanha (4.v.).! 
1 J. v. 424, 426. 


Bhimasena Jataka (No. 80).—The Bodhisatta was once a very skilful 
archer, educated at Takkasilà and famed as Culla-Dhanuggaha. He 
was a crooked little dwarf and, lest he should be refused employment 
on account of his size, he persuaded a tall, well-built weaver, called 
Bhimasena, to be his stalking-horse. Bhimasena went with him to the 
king of Benares and obtained the post of royal archer. Onee, the 
kingdom was attacked by a tiger and Bhimasena was sent to kill it. 
Following the advice of the Bodhisatta, he went with a large band of 
country men, and when the tiger was sighted he waited in a thicket and 
lay flat on his face. When he knew that the tiger had been killed, he 
came out of the thicket trailing a creeper in his hand and blamed the 
people, saying that he had meant to lead the tiger like an ox to the king 
and had gone into the wood to find a creeper for that purpose. ‘‘ Who 
has killed the tiger and spoilt all my plans ?" he asked. “ I will report 
all of you to the king.” The terrified people bribed him heavily and 
said no word as to who had killed the tiger. The king, believing that 
Bhimasena himself had killed it, rewarded him handsomely. The same 
thing happened with a buffalo. Bhimasena grew rich and began to 
neglect the Bodhisatta. Soon after, a hostile king marched on Benares. 
Bhimasena went with a large army riding on an elephant, the Bodhisatta 
behind him, but at the sight of the battlefield Bhimasena was so terrified 
that he fouled the elephant’s back. The Bodhisatta taunted him and 
sent him home, while he himself captured the enemy king and brought 
him to the king of Benares, who showed him all honour. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who, although of low 
family, used to boast of that family’s greatness. The truth was dis- 
covered and his pretensions exposed. He is identified with Bhimasena.* 

1 J. i. 355-9. 


Bhujaka.—A tree with fragrant wood, found only in Gandhamáàdana.' 
1 VvA. 162. 
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Bhujangadvara.—One of the gates of Pulatthippura.’ 
1 Cv. lxxiii. 162. 


Bhufjati.— Wife of Vessavana and a devout follower of the Buddha. 
Once, when Sakka went to see the Buddha at the Salalágara, he found 
the Buddha engaged in meditation, Bhuiijati waiting on him and wor- 
shipping him with clasped hands. Sakka asked her to salute the Buddha 
in his name when he should awake from his meditation. Buddhaghosa 
adds? that Bhufijati had reached the second Fruit of the Path and found 
no pleasure in the luxuries of heaven. 


1 D. ii. 270 f. ? DA. iii. 705. 


Bhummaja.—One of the Chabbaggiyà (q.v.). His followers were 
called Bhummajakaà. 


Bhummà.—4A class of devas, earth-bound deities. They belong to 
the lowest category of devas.’ 


1 E.g., A. iv. 119. 


1. Bhuvanekabahu.—A Sinhalese ruler (Adipada) who founded a 
town at Govindamala in Rohana and dwelt there after Magha’s forces 
had devastated Ceylon.* 


1 Cv. Ixxxi. 6. 


2. Bhuvanekabahu.—The younger son of Vijayabàhu II. When 
Parakkamabahu II. came to the throne, Bhuvanekabahu was made 
Yuvaraja. By the king’s orders he learnt the Tipitaka, in which he 
became well versed, and later instructed the Theras therein.’ See also 
Bhuvanekabahu-parivena. 


1 Cv. lxxxi. 68; Ixxxii. 4; Ixxxiv. 29. 


3. Bhuvanekabahu.—The second of the five sons of Parakkamabahu 
II. He was entrusted (by Vijayabahu IV.) with the defence of 
the north of Ceylon with his headquarters at Sundarapabbata. He 
later built a town there where he settled. When Vijayabahu died and 
Mitta usurped the throne, Bhuvanekabahu fled from the capital (Jambud- 
doni) and narrowly escaped death on the way. But soon after, the 
Ariya-soldiers revolted against Mitta and restored Bhuvanekabahu to 
the throne, where he ruled for eleven years (1237-84 a.c.) as Bhuvane- 
kabahu I. Among other acts of piety, he appointed scribes to copy the 
whole of the Tipitaka, and gave copies to the chief vihàras of Ceylon.’ 


! Cv. Ixxxvii. 16; Ixxxviii. 24, 79; xc. 4, 28 ff. 
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4. Bhuvanekabahu.—Son of Bhuvanekabahu I. He succeeded Parak- 
kamabahu III. and had his capital at Hatthiselapura. Every year, in 
the month of Jetthamüla, he held a great festival to celebrate his corona- 
tion and to admit new members into the Order. He ruled for eleven 


years (1291-1302 A.o.). * | 
1 Cv. xc. 59 ff. 


5. Bhuvanekabahu III. —Also called Vanni-Bhuvanekabahu. He 
succeeded Parakkamabahu IV.’ | 
| 1 Cv. xc. 105. 


6. Bhuvanekabahu IV.—He succeeded Vijayabahu V. and ruled at 
Gangasiripura (c. 1346-53 A.c.).' 
1 Cv. xc. 107 ff. 


7. Bhuvanekabahu V. (1360-91 4.0.).—He reigned at Jayavaddha- 
nakotta. Among other pious acts, he made a very costly casket for the 


Tooth Relic.' 
1 Cv. xci. 9 ff. 


8. Bhuvanekabahu VI.—He came to the throne by murdering Jaya- 
bahu II. and ruled for seven years (1473-80 A.c.).! 


1 Cv. xcii. 1 f. 


9. Bhuvanekabahu VII. (1521-50 a.c.).—He succeeded Vijayabahu VI.’ 


1 Cv. xcii. 4 f. 2 


10. Bhuvanekabáhu Thera.—An eminent monk of Ceylon in the 
fifteenth century. He was the teacher of the author of the Andapatti- 
dipani.' 

1 p.L.C. 247, 254. 


Bhuvanekabahu-parivena.—A monastic building in the Billasela- 
vihàra in Hatthiselapura, erected by Bhuvanekabàhu, younger brother 
of Parakkamabahu IL' Bhuvanekabáhu was cremated there, and 
Vijayabahu IV. erected a three-storeyed building on the spot, with a 
Buddha-image. He also set up a statue of Bhuvanekabahu with all 
ornaments and gave a maintenance village for the vihara.” 


1 Cv. Ixxxv. 59. 2 Ibid., Ixxxviii. 54 ff. 


Bhusdgara.—The threshing floor in Átumà where the Buddha stayed 
on his visit there. Once while he was meditating there, a thunderstorm 


1 Vin. i. 249. 
n. 25 
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broke out and two peasants and four oxen were killed near him, but so 
wrapt in thought was he that he knew nothing of it." | | 
2 D. ii. 131 f. 


1. Bhüta Thera.— The son of a very wealthy councillor of Saketa, his 
last and only child, the others having been devoured by a Yakkha. The 
child was, therefore, well guarded at his birth, but the Yakkha had 
meanwhile gone to wait on Vessavana and had not returned. The boy 
was called Bhüta so that non-humans might protect him. He grew up 
in great luxury, but, like Yasa, having heard the Buddha preach at 
Saketa, he entered the Order and dwelt on the banks of the Ajakarani, 
where he attained arahantship. Later, when visiting his relations, he 
stayed in the Afijanavana. They besought him to remain there, but 


. this he refused to do. 


In the time of Siddhattha Buddha he was a brahmin and, seeing the 
Buddha, he sang his praises in four verses. Fourteen kappas ago he 
became king four times under the name of Uggata.* 

He is probably identical with Parappasadaka Thera of the Apadàna." 

1 Thag. vs. 518-26; ThagA. i. 493 ff. ? Ap. i. 113 f. 


2. Bhüta.—4An officer of Parakkamabahu I. He bore the title Bhan- 
dàrapotthaki, and later came to be called Adhikàri.! 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 196; Ixxiv. 72, 119, 136; Ixxv. 196. 


3. Bhüta.—The son of a householder of Savatthi, his mother being 
Tissà and his step-mother Matta (q.v.).' 
` 1 PvA. 82. 


Bhitagana.—A mountain near Himavaà.' 
1 Ap. i. 179; ThagA. i. 215. 


Bhüta-parivena.—-A monastic building erected by Aggabodhi VIII.’ 
It was probably attached to the Bhütaràma (q.v.). 
1 Cv. xlix. 46. 


1. Bhütapala.—An example of one who possessed fanavipphara-iddhi.* 
He was the child of a poor man of Rajagaha, and went one day with his 
father in a cart to the forest to collect firewood. By the time they 
returned to the town-gate, evening had fallen. The cart was halted 
awhile, and the oxen, having got free from the yoke, entered the town. 
Telling the child to sit near the cart, the father set off after the oxen. 
Before he could return, the gate was shut, and the child owed his escape 
during the night from wild beasts and demons to his Aanavipphara-iddhi.’ 

1 PS. ii. 211. 
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Although the place where he slept was near to a cemetery, no evil spirit 
could harm the boy as that birth was destined to be his last. He later 


joined the Order and became an arahant, being famed as Bhütapàla 
Thera.” | 
? PSA. 493 f.; Vsm. 379 f. 


2. Bhütapàla.—The Vibhanga Commentary’ in explaining the term 
kasavapajjota says that it means “‘ resplendent with the colour of orange, 
completely (ekobhasint) like the family of Bhütapalasetthi"' (Bhüta- 
palasetthikulasadisani).* 

| 1 VibhA. 342; see also Bhütavàlika. 


Bhitamahgalagama.—A village in the Cola country in South India. 
Buddhadatta lived there in à monastery built by Venhudasa.’ 


1 P.L.C. 107. 


Bhitavalika.—A setthiputta, held up as an example of a devout fol- 
lower of the Buddha.’ He is probably identical with Bhitapalasetthi. 


1 AA. i. 335. 


Bhümieàla Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Atthaka Mipata: of the 
Anguttara Nikāya.* 
1 A. iv. 293-313. 


Bhimicala Sutta.—It records the incident, at the Cāpāla-cetiya in 
Vesali, of the Buddha giving Ananda a last chance of asking him to 
prolong his life. When Ananda fails to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, the Buddha announces to Mara, who asks him to finish his life, 
that he will die at the end of three months. At this announcement 
there was a great earthquake, the reason for which Ananda enquires of 
the Buddha, who enlightens him.’ 


1 A. iv. 308 ff.; D. ii. 102 f.; S. v. 259; Ud. vi. 1. 


Bhümija Thera.—Uncle of Prince Jayasena, He was a friend of 
Sambhuta (q.v.), and, when the latter left the household, he was accom- 
panied by his friends Bhümija, Jeyyasena and Abhiradhana, all of whom 
joined the Order. See Bhümija Sutta. 


1 M. iii. 138 ff. 


Bhümija Sutta.—Bhümija once went to the house of his nephew 
Jayasena in Rájagaha. Jayasena questioned him about the Buddha's 
teaching, and, pleased with what he heard, entertained Bhümija to-a 
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meal. Bhümija reported this to the Buddha, who approved of what he 

had said to Jayasena and further developed the theme. Right outlook 

is absolutely essential to the winning of the fruits of the higher life; it 

is Just as impossible to get oil out of sand or milk from a cow’s horn at 
it is to obtain the fruits of higher life with a wrong outlook.! 

| M. iii. 138 f. 


Bhümiya. A king of fifteen kappas ago; a previous birth of Nagasamila.' 
1 Ap. i. 119. 


Bhüri Sutta. Four conditions which, if developed, lead to extensive 
insight.’ 
1 S. v. 412. 


Bhüridatta.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of the Naga king, 
Dhatarattha, See the Bhuridatta Jataka. 


Bhüridatta Jataka (No. 543).—Prince Brahmadatta, son of the king of 
Benares, lived on the banks of the Yamuna, exiled from his father’s 
. kingdom. He wore the garb of an ascetic, but his heart was not in the 
ascetic life, and, when a Naga-maiden tried to seduce him, he easily 
succumbed. Their children were Sagara-Brahmadatta and Samuddajà. 
When the king of Benares died, Brahmadatta returned with his children 
to the kingdom and his Naga wife returned to the Nàga-world. While 
playing about in a lake specially prepared for them, the children of 
Brahmadatta discovered a tortoise, Cittacüla, and were much frightened. 
Cittacüla was brought before the king and was ordered to be cast into 
the Yamuna, that being the direst penalty the king could envisage. 
Caught in a whirlpool, Cittacüla was carried to the realm of the Naga- 
king Dhatarattha, and, when questioned, had the presence of mind to 
say that he had been sent from Benares to propose a marriage between 
Dhatarattha and Samuddaja. Naga messengers were sent to the Benares 
court to make arrangements, and they laid their proposal before the king. 
Cittacüla had meanwhile spirited himself away. Brahmadatta was 
horrified at the proposals of the messengers, and did not fail to say so, 
whereupon Dhatarattha was so incensed at the insult offered to him that 
he laid siege to Benares with his Naga hosts. To avert the total destruc- 
tion of the city, Samuddajà was given to Dhatarattha, with whom she 
dwelt for a long time without discovering that she was in the Nàga-world, 
everyone, at the king’s orders, having assumed human form. Samuddaja 
had four children—Sudassana, Datta, Subhaga and Arittha (Kanarittha) 
—and one step-daughter, Aeeimukhi. Datta, who was the Bodhisatta, 
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used to visit Virüpakkha, the ruler of the Nàga hosts, and one day went 
with him to pay homage to Sakka. In the assembly a question arose 
which only Datta could answer, and Sakka was so pleased with him that 
he gave him the name of Bhüridatta (wise Datta). Anxious to be born 
in Sakka's company, Bhüridatta took the vows and observed the fast, 
lying on the top of an ant-hill. At the end of the fast, Nàga maidens 
would come and take him back. 

One day a brahmin villager and his son, Somadatta, went hunting in 
the forest and spent the night on a banyan tree near where Bhüridatta 
lay. At dawn, these two saw the Naga maidens come for Bhüridatta and 
witnessed their song and dance, which Bhüridatta, having laid aside his 
snake-form, much enjoyed. Discovering the presence of the villagers, 
Bhüridatta entered into conversation with them, and invited them to 
the Nàga-world, where they passed a whole year, enjoying great luxury. 
Owing to lack of merit, the villagers grew discontented and wished 
to return to the world of men on the pretext that they wished to become 
ascetics. Bhiiridatta offered them a wish-conferring jewel, but this they 
refused, saying that they had no use for it. Once in the world of men, 
Somadatta and his father took off their ornaments to bathe, but these 
divine ornaments disappeared to the Nàga-world. - 

Some time later, while father and son were wandering about in the 
forest, having returned from stalking deer, they met a brahmin called 
Alambáyana, who possessed a Naga jewel. He was a poor man of 
Benares who had fled into the forest to escape his creditors. There he 
had met an ascetic, Kosiya, to whom a Garuda king had taught the 
Alambayana spell which was potent to tame Nagas. The Garuda had 
torn up a banyan-tree which shaded the ascetic’s walk. A Naga, which 
the Garuda had seized, coiled itself round the tree, but the Garuda 
carried the tree with the Nàga on it. When he discovered that he had 
done the ascetic an injury in pulling up the tree, he felt repentant and 
taught the ascetic the Alambayana spell by way of atonement. The 
ascetic, in turn, taught it to the poor brahmin, hoping it would help 
him. The brahmin, now called Alambayana, left the ascetic and, while 
wandering about, came across some Nagas, carrying Bhüridatta's jewel. 
They heard him recite the spell and fled in terror, leaving behind them 
the jewel, which he picked up. 

When Somadatta and his father met the brahmin, they saw the Jewel, 
and the father schemed to steal it. He told Alambayana of the diffi- 
culties connected with guarding the jewel and of how dangerous it might 
prove, if not duly honoured. If Alambayana would give him the jewel, 
he would show him the abode of Bhüridatta, whom the brahmin might 
then capture, making money with his help. When Somadatta realised 
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his father’s treachery, he rebuked him and fled from him. Alambayana 
went with the villager and captured Bhüridatta and crushed his bones. 
Having thus rendered the Naga helpless. ÀÁlamb&yana put him in a 
basket and travelled about making him dance before large audiences. 
The jewel, which Alambayana gave to the treacherous villager, slipped 
from the latter's hand and returned to the Nàga-world. 

On the day of the capture of Bhüridatta, his mother had a terrifying 
dream, and later, when Bhüridatta had been absent for a month, she 
grew very anxious and lamented piteously. A search was instituted— 
Kanarittha was sent to the deva-world, Subhaga to Himava, Sudassana 
and Accimukhi to the world of men. Sudassana went disguised as an 
ascetic, and Accimukhi, assuming the form of a frog, hid in his matted 
hair. They found Alambayana making ready to give an exhibition of 
Bhüridatta's dancing before the king of Benares. Sudassana took up 
his stand at the edge of the crowd, and Bhüridatta, seeing him, went up 
to him. The crowd retreated in fear. When Bhiridatta was back in 
his basket, Sudassana challenged Alambayana to prove that his magic 
powers were greater than those of Sudassana. This challenge was 
accepted, and Sudassana called out to Accimukhi who, uttering the frog’s 
ery, stood on his shoulder, and having spat drops of poison on to his 
palm, went back into his hair. Saying that the country would be 
destroyed if the poison fell on the earth, Sudassana had three holes 
dug, and filled the first with drugs, the second with cowdung, and the 
third with heavenly medicines. He poured the poison into the first 
hole; a flame instantly burst out, spread to the second, and, having 
travelled on to the third, consumed all the medicines and was extinguished. 
Alafnbayana was standing near the last hole: the heat of the poison 
smote him, the colour of his skin changed, and he became a leper. Filled 
with terror, he set the Naga free. Bhutridatta assumed a radiant form, 
decked with all ornaments; so did Sudassana and Accimukhi. The 
king, on discovering that they were the children of Samuddaja, rejoiced 
greatly and entertained them. Bhiridatta returned to the Naga-world, 
the king accompanying him. The king stayed there for some days and 
then returned to his kingdom. 

Subhaga, in the course of his wanderings, came across Somadatta’s 
father, and, on discovering that it was he who had betrayed Bhiridatta, 
snatched him away into the Naga-world, after first nearly drowning him 
in the whirlpools of the Yamuna.  Kànàrittha, who was guarding the 
entrance to the room where Bhüridatta lay ill and tired after his ex- 
periences, protested against Subhaga’s ill-treatment of a brahmin, and 
described the greatness of the brahmins and the importance of holding 
sacrifices and of learning the Vedas. The Nagas, who were listening, 
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were greatly impressed, and Bhüridatta, seeing them in danger of accept- 
ing false doctrine, sent for Kanarittha, confuted his arguments, and 
converted the Nagas to the right view. Some time after, Bhüridatta, 
with his retinue, and followed by Dhatarattha, Samuddajà, and their 
other children, visited his grandfather Brahmadatta, who had become 
an ascetic. There they met Sàgara-Brahmadatta, now king of Benares, 
and great was the rejoicing over their reunion. Samuddajà then returned 
with her family to the Nàga-world, where they lived happily to the end 
of their days. 

The story was related in reference to some laymen of Savatthi who 
kept the fast diligently. 

Devadatta is identified with Alambayana, Ananda with Somadatta, 
Uppalavannà with Accimukhi, Sariputta with Sudassana, Moggallàna 
with Subhaga, and Sunakkhatta with Kanarittha.? 

The story of Bhüridatta is found also in the Cariyapitaka” as the 
Bhiridatta-cariya, to illustrate Stlapdramita. In the fifteenth century 


Ratthasara, a monk of Ava, wrote a metrical version of the Bhiridatta 
Jataka.* 


1 J. vi. 157-219. 2 Cyp. ii. 2. 3 Sas. 99. 


Bhuripafifia.—One hundred and. seven kappas ago there were four 
kings of this name, previous births of Paceupatthanasafifiaka (Ekida- 
niya).! 

1 Ap. i. 153; ThagA. i. 153. 


Bhüripafiha Jataka (No. 452).—The name given to a section of the 
Mahà Ummagga Jàtaka, which describes how Mahosadha, having lost 
the king's favour, lived with a potter. The deity of the king’s parasol put 
several questions to the king, but his wise men (Senaka and others) were 
unable to answer them. The king then sent messengers with gifts to 
look for Mahosadha; they found him in the potter's hut and brought 
him back. The king expressed surprise that Mahosadha should have 
borne him no resentment. Mahosadha pointed out to him that wise men 
were incapable of ingratitude or meanness.! 


1 J. vi. 372-6. 


Bhennákata.—4A locality where Ruja lived as a castrated goat.’ 
1 J. vi. 237. 


Bherapasina-vihara.—A monastery in Rohana. A story is told of a 
man who lived there, named Uttara. He once went with some young 
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novices into the forest to fetch grass for the fireplace; he had agreed to 
carry a certain load and they cheated him into taking a larger one.’ 


1 AA. i. 442 f. 


Bheravaya.—A  rock-cave, near Himavà, where Sambula-kaccana 


dwelt in meditation.! 
1 ThagA. i. 314. 


Bherivada Jataka (No. 59).—The Bodhisatta was once a drummer, and 
having gone one day, with his son, to a great festival where he had earned 
much money, was returning through a forest infested by robbers. The 
boy kept on beating the drum, though his father tried to stop him, saying, 
“ Beat it only now and again, as if some great lord were passing by." 
At first the robbers were scared away, but they soon discovered that the 
two were alone and robbed them of their money. 

The story was told to a self-willed monk who is identified with the 


youth of the story.! 
1 J. i. 283-4. 


Bheri,—A female ascetic who was often invited to the palace of King 
Videha, where she heard of the wisdom of Mahosadha and wished to meet 
him. One day she met him on her way to the palace and questioned 
him by means of dumb signs, to which Mahosadha replied in the same 
way. Queen Nanda’s confidantes saw this, and reported to the king that 
Mahosadha and Bheri were conspiring to kill him. But the king ques- 
tioned each of the two separately, and, satisfied with their innocence, 
appointed Mahosadha commander-in-chief.! Bheri is identified with 
Uppalavanna.’ 


1 J. vi. 467 f. 2 Ibid., 478. 


Bheruva.—A city, the residence of Asayhasetthi.' 
1 PvA. 112, 118, 119. 


Bhesakalà.—4A yakkhini. See Bhesakalavana. 


Bhesakalavana.—A grove in the Bhagga country. It contained a 
Deer Park wherein the Buddha stayed, on Sumsumaragiri. Near by was 
the house in which lived Nakulapità and Nakhulamáàtà.! Once, when 
the Buddha was at Bhesakalàvana, he saw, with his divine eye, Anu- 
ruddha dwelling in the Pacinavamsadaya in the Ceti country, and appeared 


1 A. ii. 61; iii. 295; S. iii. 1; iv. 116. 
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before him to encourage him in his meditations.” The palace Kokanada, 
built for Prince Bodhi, was in the neighbourhood of the grove.? 

It was while staying in this grove that Maha Moggallàna was molested - 
by Mara, and he preached the Maratajjaniya Sutta.! Singalapita is 
said to have retired to Bhesakalavana for his meditations.* 

The grove received its name from the fact that its presiding spirit was 
a yakkhini called Bhesakala.° 

According to the Buddhavamsa Commentary,’ the Buddha spent the 
eight vassa at Bhesakalàvana. The Divy&vadàna calls it Bhisanikavana.* 


2 A. iv. 228 ff.; J. iii. 157. 5 ThagA. i. 70. 
3 Vin. ii. 127; DhA. iii. 134, ete. $ SA. ii. 181. | 
4 M. i. 332. ? BuA. 3. 8 Dvy. 182. 
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Bhesajja-anuññāta-bhānavāra. —The thirteenth chapter of the sixth 
Khandaka of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka. 


Bhesajjamafijüsà.—4A Pāli medical work written in the time of Parak- 
kamabahu IL. by a monk of Ceylon. The author is referred to as 
Paficaparivenadhipati. Saranahkara wrote a Sinhalese Commentary 


on it.? 
1 Cv. xcvii. 59; Svd. 1265. 


Bhesikà,—The barber of Lohieea (g.v.).' 
1 D. i. 224. 


Bhokkanta.—4A village in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon. Till deserted 
by its inhabitants,’ it was the residence of Sumanà, wife of Lakuntaka 
Atimbara.” 

1 Probably through fear of the Damilas. 2 DhA. iv. 50. 


Bhoga Sutta.—The E disadvantages of riches and also the five ad- 


vantages of the same.* 
1 A. iii. 259. 


Bhogagamanagara.—A village in the Vajji country, where the Buddha 
stayed on his last journey, in the Ananda-cetiya, and where he preached 
a sermon on the four Mahapadesa (the “ Great Authorities ").! From 
Bhoga he went on to Pāvā.” Bhoga was one of the places passed by 
Bavari’s pupils on their way to Rajagaha. It lay between Pàvà and 
Vesàli.? 


1 D. ii. 124 f.; A. ii. 167 ff. ? D. ii. 126. 3 SN. vs. 1013. 
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Bhogavati.—A palace in the Nàga-world, the residence of the Naga 
king Varuna, father of Irandati.! 


1 J. vi. 269, 270. 


Bhogasamhara-petavatthu.—The story of a woman of Rajagaha who, 
having earned money by selling things with false measures, was born 


in the peta-world.* 
1 Pv. iv. 14; PvA. 278 f. 


1. Bhoja.—A brahmin, one of the eight who read the auspicious marks 
on the Buddha's body on the fifth day after his birth.! 


1 J. i. 56; in the Milinda (p. 236) he is called Subhoja. 


2. Bhoja.—A physician of old.! 
1 J. iv. 496, 498. 


3. Bhoja.—A country. See Bhojaputta. 


Bhojakagiri.—A vihàra in Kalinga, built by Asoka, at the cost of one 
crore, for his brother Tissa (Ekaviharika).* 
1 ThagA. i. 506, 507. 


Bhojana Vagga.—The fourth section of the Pacittiya of the Vinaya 
Pitaka.! 
1 Vin. iv. 69-90. 


1. Bhojana Sutta.— He who gives food gives four things to the receiver 
thereof: life, beauty, comfort, and strength.' 
1 A. ii. 64. 


2. Bhojana Sutta.—In giving a meal, the giver gives five things: life, 
beauty, comfort, strength, and ready understanding (patibhàna), and he 
himself also becomes a partaker of these things.’ 

1 A. iii. 42. 


Bhojanadàyaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
gave a meal to Vessabhü Buddha. Twenty-five kappas ago he was a 


king named Amitàbha.' | 
1 Ap. i. 253. 


Bhojanasuddhika.— The Bodhisatta born as the king of Benares. 


See the Dita Jataka.’ 
1 J. ii. 319, 321. 
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Bhojaputta.— Evidently the name for a resident of the Bhoja country. 
In the Samyutta Nikàya! the devaputta Rohitassa says that he was a 
Bhojaputta in his previous birth. The Jàtakas* mention sixteen Bho- 
japuttà. Bhoja is modern Berar.? 


1 S. i. 6 f. 2 J. i. 45; v. 163. 3 Law: Geog. 62. 


Bhojajaniya Jataka (No. 23).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
thoroughbred horse and was made the destrier of the king of Benares. 
He was given every kind of luxury and was shown all honour. All the 
king's around coveted the kingdom of Benares, and seven kings encom- 
passed the city. At the suggestion of his ministers, the king sent out a 
knight on the royal destrier. Mounted on the noble steed, the knight 
destroyed six camps, when his horse was wounded. He thereupon took 
it to the gate, loosened its armour, and prepared to arm another horse. 
But the animal, knowing that no other horse could accomplish what 
awaited him, insisted on attacking the seventh camp. Then when they 
brought him back to the king's gate, the king came out to look upon 
him, and the horse died with a counsel for mercy towards the captive 
kings. 

The story was told in reference to à monk who had given up perse- 
vering. Ananda is identified with the king.! Cp. the Ajafifia Jataka. 


1 J. i. 178-81. 


Mamsa Jataka (No. 315).—The four sons of four rich merchants of 
Benares were once sitting at the cross-roads, and, seeing a deer-stalker 
hawking venison in a cart, one of them proposed to get some flesh from 
him. So he went up to the man and said, “ Hi! my man! give me some 
meat," and the hunter gave him some skin and bone; the second, 
going up to him addressed himas “ Elder Brother " and was given a joint; 
but the third cajoled him, calling him “ Father," and received a savoury 
piece of meat; while the fourth (the Bodhisatta) addressed him as 
“ Friend,” and was given the whole of the rest of the deer, and the meat 
was conveyed to his house in the man’s cart. 

The story was related in reference to Sariputta. Some monks of 
Jetavana, having taken oil as a purgative, wished for some dainty food. 
They sent their attendants to beg in the cooks’ quarters, but these had to 
come back empty-handed. Sariputta met them, and, having heard 
their story, returned with them to the same street; the people gave him 
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a full measure of dainty fare, which was distributed among the sick 
monks. Sariputta is identified with the hunter of the story.’ 


1 J. iii. 48-51. 


Mamsa Sutta.—Few are those who abstain from accepting gifts of 
uncooked flesh, many who do not.' 


1 S. v. 471. 


Makara.—A floodgate in the Parakkamasáàmudda from which ran the 


Gambhira Canal.! 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 40. 


Makaraddhaja.—4A name for the god Kama.’ 
1 Cv. lii. 68. 


Makasa Jàtaka (No. 44).—Once, in a border village in Kasi, there 
lived à number of carpenters. One day, one of them, a bald, grey- 
haired man, was planing some wood when a mosquito settled on his 
head and stung him. He asked his son who was sitting by to drive it 
away. The boy raised an axe, and meaning to drive away the mosquito, 
cleft his father's head in two, killing him. The Bodhisatta, a trader, 
saw this incident. ‘‘ Better an enemy with sense than such a friend,” 
said he. 

The story was related in reference to some inhabitants of a hamlet 
in Magadha who were worried by mosquitoes when working in the jungle. 
One day they armed themselves with arrows, and while trying to shoot 
the mosquitoes, shot each other. The Buddha saw them outside the 
village greatly disabled because of their folly.! 


1 J. i. 246-48. 


Makakarafijiya.— A monastery, the residence of the Elder Mahatissa.’ 
1 Vsm. 292. 


Makuta-cetiya.—A monument erected by Sakka on the summit of 
Sineru, enshrining a lock of hair cut off by Dipankara Buddha, when he 
renounced the world and became a monk.’ 


1 BuA. 68. 


Makutabandhana.—A “ shrine " of the Mallas to the east of Kusinara, 
where the Buddha's body was cremated." Buddhaghosa explains that 
the Makutabandhana was a Hall in which the Malla-chiefs put on their 


1 D. ii. 160.1. 
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ornaments on festival days. It was called a cetiya because it was 
decorated (cittakatatthena pan'esa cetiyam).* 

? DA. ii. 596; see also Dvy. 201. , different explanation. It was there that 
Hiouen Thsang's description (Beal, op. | the Mallas laid aside their diamond 


cit., ii. 37) of the stüpa erected at what | maces(? makufa) and fell prostrate on the 
is evidently Makutabandhana suggests a | ground with grief at the Buddha's death. 


Makutamutta-sala.—A hall built in Anuradhapura on the spot where 
the dancing maidens laid aside their ornaments immediately after the 
death of Dutthagamani.’ 

1 Mhv. xxxii. 78; MT. 601. 


Makulaka,—A vihara in Ceylon, to the east of Aritthapabbata, built 
by Siiratissa.’ 
1 Mhv. xxi. 6. 


Makkata Jataka (No. 173).—Once the Bodhisatta was a learned 
brahmin of Kasi, and, when his wife died, he retired with his son to the 
Himalaya, where they lived the ascetic life. One day during a heavy 
shower of rain, a monkey, wishing to gain admission to the ascetics’ hut, 
put on the bark dress of a dead ascetic and stood outside the door. The 
son wished to admit him, but the Bodhisatta recognised the monkey and 
drove him away. The boy is identified with Rahula.* 

The circumstances in which the story was related are given in the 


Uddàla Jataka (q.v.). 
1 J. ii. 68 f. 


Makkata Sutta.—In certain tracts of the Himalaya where monkeys 
resort, hunters set up traps of pitch to catch the monkeys. Wise 
monkeys avoid the traps, but the foolish ones handle the pitch and their 
paws stick in it, one after another, and finally their muzzles, in their 
struggles to escape. So it is with foolish men who allow their senses 
to roam in wrong pastures—the objects of the senses.* 


1 S. v. 148. 


Makkarakata.—4A locality in Avanti. Maha Kaceana once stayed there 
in a forest hut and was visited by Lohicea and his pupils.! The Com- 
mentary” calls Makkarakata a town (nagara). 


1 S. iv. 116 f. | ? SA. iii. 29. 


Makkhakudrüsa.—4A village in Rohana, the residence of Kitti and Loka.' 
1 Cv. lv. 26; lvii. 1, 59. 
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Makkhali Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Eka Nipàta of the Angut- 
tara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. i. 33-5. 


Makkhali (or Micchaditthika) Sutta.—A man with perverted view 
leads many people away from righteousness and plants them in un- 
righteousness. 

There is no other thing so greatly to be blamed as wrong view. Like 
a fish-trap set at a river mouth is Makkhali, existing for the distress and 
destruction of many beings. He who urges adherence to a doctrine and 
discipline rightly expounded, he whom he thus urges, and he who, thus 
urged, walks therein accordingly, all alike beget much merit.’ 


1 A. i. 33 f. 


Makkhali-Gosala.—One of the six heretical teachers contemporaneous 
with the Buddha. He held’ that there is no cause, either ultimate or 
remote, for the depravity of beings or for their rectitude. The attain- 
ment of any given condition or character does not depend either on one’s 
own acts, nor on the acts of another, nor on human effort. There is no 
such thing as power or energy or human strength or human vigour. All 
beings (satia), all lives (panda), all existent things (bhūtā), all living sub- 
stances (jivd),” are bent this way and that by their fate, by the necessary 
conditions of the class to which they belong, by their individual nature; 
it is according to their position in one or other of the six classes (abhijàt:) 
that they experience ease or pain. There are fourteen hundred thousands 
of principle genera or species (pamukhayoniyo), again six thousand 
others and again six hundred. There are five hundred kinds of kamma— 
there are sixty-two paths (or modes of conduct), sixty-two periods, 
six classes among men, eight stages of a prophet’s existence (atthapu- 
risabhūmi),* forty-nine hundred kinds of occupation, forty-nine hundred 
Ajivakas, forty-nine hundred Wanderers (Paribbajaka), forty-nine 

1 D. i. 53 f. Makkhali, his views and 2 Buddhaghosa (DA. i. 160 ff.) gives 
his followers are also referred to at M. i. | details of these four classes showing how 
231, 238, 483, 516 f.; S. i. 66, 68; iii. 211; | they are meant to include all that has life 
iv. 398; A. i. 33 f., 286; iii. 276, 384; also on this earth, from men down to plants. 
J. i. 493, 509; S. iii. 69 ascribes the first | But the explanation is very confused and 


portion of the account of Makkhali's | makes the terms by no means mutually 
views (as given in D. i. 53)—that there | exclusive. 

is no cause, no reason for depravity or ? Buddhaghosa gives them as baby- 
purity—to Pürana Kassapa. A. i. 286 | hood, playtime, trial time, erect time, 
apparently confounds Makkhali with | learning time, ascetic time, prophet time, 
Ajita Kesakambala, and A. iii. 383 f. | and prostrate time, with (very necessary) 
represents Pürana Kassapa as though he | comments on each. 

were a disciple of Makkhali. 
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hundred Nàga abodes (or species), two thousand sentient existences 
(vise indriyasate), three thousand infernal states, thirty-six celestial, 
mundane or passionate grades (rajodhàtuyo), seven classes of animate 
beings (safifigabbha), or beings with the capacity of generating by means 
of separate sexes, seven of inanimate production (asaññigabbhā), seven 
of production by grafting (niganthagabbha), seven grades of gods, men, 
devils, great lakes, precipices, dreams. There are eighty-four thousand 
periods during which both fools and wise alike, wandering in transmigra- 
tion, shall at last make an end of pain. This cannot be done by virtue, 
or penance, or righteousness. Ease and pain, measured out as it were 
with a measure, cannot be altered in the course of transmigration 
(samsara); there can be neither increase nor decrease thereof—both fools 
and wise alike, wandering in transmigration, exactly for the allotted 
term, shall then, and then only, make an end of pain. 

Makkhali’s views as given in the Buddhist books are difficult to 
understand, the Commentators themselves finding it a hopeless task. 
He seems to have believed in infinite gradations of existence; in his 
view, each individual thing has eternal existence, if not individually, 
at least in type. He evidently had definite conceptions of numerous 
grades of beings, celestial, infernal and mundane, as also of the infinity 
of time and the recurrent cycles of existence. He seems to have con- 
ceived the world as a system in which everything has a place and a 
function assigned to 1t, a system in which chance has no place and which 
admits of no other cause whatever, of the depravity or purity of beings, 
but that which is implied in the word Fate or Destiny (niyati). All 
types of things and all species of beings, however, are individually capable 
of transformation, that is of elevation or degradation in type. His 
theory of purification through transmigration (samsdrasuddht) probably 
meant perfection through transformation (parimata)—transformation 
which implies not only the process of constant change, but also a fixed 
orderly mode of progression and retrogression. All things must, in 
course of time, attain perfection." Makkhali's followers are known as the 
Ajivakas (q.v.). | 

According to the books, the Buddha considered Makkhali as the 
most dangerous of the heretical teachers: “ I know not of any other 
single person fraught with such loss to many folk, such discomfort, 
such sorrow to devas and men, as Makkhali, the infatuate."* The 
Buddha also considered his view the meanest—‘ just as the hair 
blanket is reckoned the meanest of all woven garments, even so, of all 

4 For a discussion on Makkhali and his doctrines see Barua: Pre- buddhistic I dian 


Philosophy, 297 ff. 
5 A. i. 33. 
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the teachings of recluses, that of Makkhali is the meanest."* Buddha- 
ghosa" draws particular distinction between the moral effect of Makkhali's 
doctrine on the one hand and that of the doctrines of Pürana Kassapa 
and Ajita on the other. Pürana, by his theory of the passivity of the 
soul, denied action; Ajita, by his annihilationistic theory denied retri- 
bution; whereas Makkhali, by his doctrine of fate or non-causation, 
denied both action and its result. 

Very little is known of the name and the life of Makkhali. The 
Buddhist records call him Makkhali-Gosala. Buddhaghosa explains 
that he was once employed as a servant; one day, while carrying an oil- 
pot along à muddy road, he slipped and fell through carelessness, although 
warned thus by his master: “ Ma khali" (stumble not)—hence his 
name. When he found that the oil-pot was broken, he fled; his master 
chased him and caught him by his garment, but he left it and ran along 
naked. He was called Gosala, because he was born in a cow-shed. 
According to Jaina records,” he is called Gosála Mankhaliputta; he was 
born at Saravana near Savatthi, his father’s name being Mankhali and 
his mother's Bhadda. His father was a Mankha—+.e., a dealer in pictures 
—and Gosala followed this profession until he became a monk. 

The philosopher’s true name’ seems to have been Maskarin, the 
Jaina-Prakrit form of which is Mankhali and the Pali form Makkhali. 
." Maskarin" is explained by Panini’* as “ one who carries a bamboo 
staff " (maskara). A Maskarin is also known as Ekadandin. According 
to Pataüjali," the name indicates a School of Wanderers who were 
called Maskarins, not so much because they carried à bamboo staff as 
because they denied the freedom of the will. The Maskarins were thus 
fatalists or determinists. 


$ A. i. 286. | 19 Barua, op. cit., 298. 
1 DA. i. 166 f. | 11 VI. i. 154. 
8 Ibid., 143 f.; MA. i. 422. | 1? Mahabhasya iii. 96. 


? See, e.g., Uvasaga-dasao, p. 1. 


1. Makhadeva.—King, son of Sàgaradeva, in the direct line from 
Mahàsammata. He was a great and liberal ruler, and his sons and 
grandsons, eighty-four thousand in number, reigned in Mithila, the last 
of them being Nemiya, son of Kalàrajanaka.! His dynasty was followed 
by that of Okkaka, so that he is one of the ancestors of the Sákyans.' 
See also Makhadeva Jataka and Makhadeva Sutta. Makhadeva is 
identified with the Bodhisatta. In a later birth he became Nimi (q.v.). 
vl. Maghàdeva. —— 


1 Dpv. iii. 34 f.; Mhv. ii. 10; MT. 129; DA. i. 258 calls him the son of Upacara; also 
SNA. i. 352. 2 DA. i. 258; SNA. i. 352. 
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2. Makhadeva.—A yakkha, identified with Angulimàla. i his story 


see Sutana Jàtaka.!' 
1 J. iii. 326 ff. 


Makhádeva Jàtaka (No. 9).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Makhadeva, king of  Mithilà in Videha. For successive periods 
of eighty-four thousand years each he had respectively amused 
himself as prince, ruled as viceroy, and reigned as king. He one day 
asked his barber to tell him as soon as he had any gray hairs. When, 
many years later, the barber found a gray hair, he pulled it out and laid 
it on the king’s palm as he had been requested. The king had eighty- 
four thousand years yet to live, but he granted the barber a village 
yielding one hundred thousand, and, on that very day, gave over the 
kingdom to his son and renounced the world as though he had seen the 
King of Death. For eighty-four thousand years he lived as a recluse 
in the Makhadeva-ambavana and was reborn in the Brahma-world. 
Later, he became once more king of Mithila under the name of Nimi, 
and in that life, too, he became a recluse. 

The barber is identified with Ananda and the son with Rahula. The 
story was related to some monks who were talking one day about the 
Buddha’s Renunciation.” 


1 J. i. 137 ff.; cp. M. ii. 74 f., and J. vi. 95. See Thomas: op. cit., 127. 


Makhadeva Sutta.—The Buddha visits the Makhàdeva-ambavana, 
and, at a certain spot, smiles. In reply to Ananda’s question, he tells 
him the story of Makhadeva, of how he renounced the world when gray 
hairs appeared on his head and became a recluse, enjoining on his eldest 
son to do likewise when the time came. Makhadeva developed the four 
Brahmaviharaé and was reborn in the Brahma-world. Eighty-four 
thousand of his descendants, in unbroken succession, followed the 
tradition set by him; the last of the kings to do this was Nimi, and his 
virtue having been remarked by the gods of Tavatimsa, Sakka invited 
him there. Nimi accepted the invitation, but later returned to earth 
to rule righteously and to observe the four fast days in each month. 
Nimi's son was Kalarajanaka, who broke the high tradition and proved 
the last of the line. 

Makhadeva’s tradition led only to the Brahma-world, but the teachings 
of the Buddha lead to Enlightenment and Nibbana. 

Makhadeva is identified with the Buddha.* 


1 M. ii. 74 ff.; cp. Makhadeva Jàtaka and Nimi Jataka. 
Il, 26 
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Makhadeva-ambavana.—A mango-grove in Mithilà where Makhadeva 
lived in meditation after retiring from household life. This grove 
existed even in the time of the Buddha, and during his stay there with 
Ananda he preached the Makhadeva Sutta. Buddhaghosa explains? 
that the garden was originally planned by Makhàdeva, and that other 
kings, from time to time, replaced trees which had died. | 

1 J. i. 138 f.; vi. 05. — ? M. ii. 74. — ? MA. ii. 732; see also Mtu. iii. 450. 


1. Makhila.—A city near the Deer Park at Isipatana close to where 
Kakusandha Buddha preached his first sermon.! 


1 BuA. 210. 


2. Makhilà.—One of the two chief women disciples of Sikhi Buddha.: 
1 J. i. 41; BuA. 204; see also Akhilà. 


3. Makhilà.—One of the chief female lay patrons of Atthadassi 
Buddha. 


1 Bu. xv. 21. 


4. Makhilà.— Wife of Sobhita Buddha in his last lay life ; she gave 
him a meal of milk-rice just before his Enlightenment.* 
1 BuA. 137; but Bu (vii. 18) calls her Samangi. 


Magadha.—One of the four chief kingdoms of India at the time of the 
Buddha, the others being Kosala, the kingdom of the Vamsas and Avanti. 
Magadha formed one of the sixteen Mahàjanapadas' and had its capital 
at Rajagaha or Giribbaja where Bimbisara, and after him Ajatasattu, 
reigned. Later, Pataliputta became the capital. By the time of Bimbi- 
sara, Aga, too, formed a part of Magadha, and he was known as king of 
Aünga-Magadha.' But prior to that, these were two separate kingdoms, 
often at war with each other. Several kings of Magadha are mentioned 
by name in the Jatakas—e.g., Arindama and Duyyodhana. In one story' 
the Magadha kingdom is said to have been under the suzerainty of 
Anga. In the Buddha’s day, Magadha (inclusive of Anga) consisted of 
eighty thousand villages? and had a circumference of some three hundred 
leagues.’ , 

Ajatasattu succeeded in annexing Kosala with the help of the Liechavis, 
and he succeeded also in bringing the confederation of the latter under 
his sway; preliminaries to this struggle are mentioned in the books.’ 


1 qv. 3 E.g., J. iv. 454 f. 
? See, e.g., Vin. i. 27 and ThagA. i. 544, 4 J. vi. 272. 

where Bimbisàra sends for Sona Kolivisa, 5 Vin. i. 179. 

a prominent citizen of Campa, capital € DA. i. 148. 


of Aüga. " E.g., D. ii. 73 f., 86. 
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Under Bimbisára and Ajatasattu, Magadha rose to such political 
eminence that for several centuries, right down to the time of Asoka, 
the history of Northern India was practically the history of Magadha.’ 

At the time of the Buddha, the kingdom of Magadha was bounded on 
the east by the river Campa,” on the south by the Vindhyà Mountains, 
on the west by the river Sona, and on the north by the Ganges. The 
latter river formed the boundary between Magadha and the republican 
country of the Licchavis, and both the Magadhas and the Licchavis 
evidently had equal rights over the river. When the Buddha visited 
Vesali, Bimbisàra made a road five leagues long, from Rajagaha to the 
river, and decorated it, and the Licchavis did the same on the other 
side.” 

During the early Buddhist period Magadha was an important political 
and commercial centre, and was visited by people from all parts of 
Northern India in search of commerce and of learning. The kings of 
Magadha maintained friendly relations with their neighbours, Bimbisara 
and Pasenadi marrying each other’s sisters. Mention is made of an 
alliance between Pukkusati,” king of Gandhára and Bimbisára. When 
Candappajjota of Ujjeni was suffering from jaundice, Bimbisara sent 
him his own personal physician, Jivaka.” 

In Magadha was the real birth of Buddhism,” and it was from Magadha 
that it spread after the Third Council. The Buddha’s chief disciples, 
Sdriputta and Moggallana, came from Magadha.“ In Asoka's time the 
income from the four gates of his capital of Pataliputta was four hundred 
thousand kahàpanas daily, and in the Sabha, or Council, he would daily 
receive another hundred thousand kahàpanas. The cornfields of 
Magadha were rich and fertile, and each Magadha field was about one 
givuta in extent." 

The names of several places in Magadha occur in the books—e.g., Eka- 
nala, Nalakagama, Senanigama, Khanumata, Andhakavindha, Maeala, 
Màtulà, Ambalatthikà, Pataligama, Nalanda and Salindiya.*® 

Buddhaghosa says” that there are many fanciful explanations (bahudha 


8 A list of the kings from Bimbisara | 12 For details see s.v. 
to Asoka is found in Dvy. 369; cp. 13 See, e.g., the words put in the mouth 
DA. i. 153; Mbv. 96, 98. of Sahampati in Vin. i. 5 (patur ahosi 


? Campa flowed between Anga and | Magadhesu pubbe dhammo, etc.). 
Magadha; J. iv. 454. 14 See s.v. 


10 DhA. iii. 439 f.; the Dvy. (p. 55) 15 Sp. i. 52. 
says that monks going from Sàvatthi to | 1° Thag. vs. 208. 
Rajagaha could cross the Ganges in |  !* Thus AA. ii. 616 explains the extent 
boats kept either by Ajatasattu or by | of Kakudha’s body which filled two or 
the Licchavis of Vesàli. three Màgadha village-fields (A. iii. 122). 
11 See s.v. | 18 See s.v. 1? SNA. i. 135 f. 
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papaficant?) of the word Magadha. One such is that king Cetiya, when 
about to be swallowed up by the earth for having introduced lying into 
the world, was thus admonished by those standing round—“ Mà gadham 
pavisa ;" another that those who were digging in the earth saw the king, 
and that he said to them: “ Mā gadham karotha." The real explana- 
tion, accepted by Buddhaghosa himself, seems to have been that the 
country was the residence of a tribe of khattiyas called Magadha. 

The Magadhabhasa is regarded as the speech of the Ariyans.” If 
children grow up without being taught any language, they will spon- 
taneously use the Magadha language; it is spread all over Niraya, among 
lower animals, petas, humans and devas.” 

The people of Aga and Magadha were in the habit of holding a great 
annual sacrifice to Maha Brahma in which a fire was kindled with gixty 
cartloads of firewood. They held the view that anything cast into the 
sacrificial fire would bring a thousandfold reward.” Magadha was 
famous for a special kind of garlic” and the Magadha nàla was a standard 
of measure." 

Magadha is identified with the modern South Behar. See also 
Magadhakhetta. 

20 E.g., Sp. i. 255. | and was therefore looked down upon 

21 VibhA. 387 f. by Brahmanical writers. But it was the 

22 SA. i. 269; but it is curious that in | holy land of the Buddhists. See VT. ii. 
Vedic, Brahmana and Sūtra periods, | 207; Thomas: op. cit., 13, 96. 


Magadha was considered as outside the 23 Sp. iv. 920. 


pale of Ariyan and Brahmanical culture, ^ — ?* E.g., AA. i. 101. 


Magadhakhetta.—Mention is made in the books of the Magadhakhetta, 
probably an extensive rice-field which at once caught the eye on account 
of its terraces. It could be seen from the Indasala-guha.’ The contour 
of the field struck the Buddha's imagination and he asked Ananda to 
design a robe of the same pattern. Ananda did this very successfully, 
and this pattern has been adopted for the robes of members of the 
Order ever since.” 

The Suvannakakkata Játaka! mentions a field of one thousand karisas 
(about eight thousand acres) in a brahmin village called Sálindiya to the 
east of Rajagaha. Magadhakhetta may sometimes have been used as 
another name for Magadha.' | 


1 ThagA. i. 333. | 4 See,eg., AA. i. 126, where Nálakagáma 
? Vin. i. 287. is mentioned as having been in Magadha- 
3 J. iii. 293; also iv. 277. khetta. 


Magga Vagga.—The twentieth section of the Dhammapada. 
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Magga Samyutta.— The forty-fifth section of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 
| 1 S. v. 1-62. 


1. Magga Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks how, as he meditated 
under the Ajapala-nigrodha, the conviction came to him that the only 
way to Nibbana was the cultivation of the four satipatthanas. The 
Brahma Sahampati read his thoughts, and, appearing before him, con- 


firmed this view.’ 
1 S. v. 167 f.; 185 f. 


2. Magga Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks how, while yet a 
Bodhisatta, he discovered the method of cultivation of the «ddhipàdas.! 


1 S. v. 281. 


3. Magga Sutta.— Wrong view, wrong aim, wrong speech and wrong 
action lead one to purgatory, their opposites to heaven. Likewise with 
livelihood, effort, mindfulness and concentration.! 


1 A. ii. 227. 


4. Magga Sutta.—The man who has wrong view, aim, speech and 
action, is censured by the wise.” 


1 A. ii. 229. 


Maggakatha.—The ninth division of the Mahavagga of the Patisam- 
bhidamagga. 


Maggasira.—The name of a month.’ 
1 DA. i. 241. 


Maggadattika Thera.—An arahant. He once saw Atthadassi Buddha 
wandering about and scattered flowers in his path. Twenty thousand 
kappas ago he was king five times under the name of Pupphachadaniya.* 


1 Ap. i. 189. 


Maggadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw 
Siddhattha Buddha walking in the forest, and, with basket and hoe, 
made a path for him. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named 
Suppabuddha. He is probably identical with Eraka Thera,’ 


1 Ap. i. 173. 2 ThagA. i. 193 f. 
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Maggasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was a devaputta in Himava, and, coming across some monks 
who had lost their way in the forest, he entertained them and set them 
on the right road. One hundred and five kappas ago he was king twelve 
times under the name of Sacakkhu.* He is probably identical with 
Ekadhammasavaniya.? 


1 Ap. i. 152 f. ? ThagA. i. 151 f. 


* Maggena " Sutta.—The Noble Eightfold Path goes to the Uncom- 
pounded (asankhata). The Buddha has shown it to his disciples for their 
welfare.” er 

S. iv. 361. 

Magha.— The name Sakka bore in a previous birth! when he was born 
888 man in Macalagama in Magadha. His story is given in the Kulàvaka 
Jataka (q.v.).” Because of his birth as Magha, Sakka came to be known 
as Maghavà.. Maghavà was, perhaps, not the personal name of any 
particular Sakka, but a title of all Sakkas, because the Sakka who was the 
real Magha is identified with the Bodhisatta, while the Buddha says' 
that the Sakka, who visited him, and whose conversation is recorded in 
the Sakkapafiha Sutta, was also known as Maghava. The title probably 
originated from the time when Magha became Sakka. 

The Samyutta Commentary,’ however, says that Magha was not the 
Bodhisatta, but that his life was like that of a Bodhisatta (Bodhisatta- 
cariya viyassa cariyà ahost); in which case the name Maghava belongs 
only to the present Sakka. Magha took upon himself seven vows 
(vatapadam), which brought him birth as Sakka: to maintain his parents, 
to revere his elders, to use gentle language, to utter no slander, to be free 
from avarice, to practise generosity and open-handed liberality and kind- 
ness, to speak the truth, to be free from anger." 

For this and other titles of Sakka, see s.v. Sakka. 


1 The usual form of the name is a 
derivative—e.g., J. vi. 212; he is often 
called Maghavà Sujampati—e.g., J. iii. 
146; iv. 403; v. 137, 139; vi. 102, 481, 
573; or Maghavà Sakko—e.g., J. v. 141; 
see also Mtu. i. 165, 167 (sahaéranetro 
Maghavàn va sobhase) and Mtu. iii. 366 
(Sakro àha : Maghavàn ti me àhu manu- 
$yaloke). 


Maghavapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. 


2 For a slightly different version see 


DhA. i. 264 ff. 3 J. i. 207. 
4 S. i. 231; DhA. i. 264; see also 
n. l above. 


5 SA. i. 267; this is supported by the 
story as given in DA. iii. 710 ff. and 
DhA. i. 264 ff., where no mention is made 


| of the Bodhisatta. 


$ S. i. 227 £.; SA. i. 267. 


Ninety-one kappas ago he 


saw the Buddha (? Vipassi) seated in meditation on the banks of the 
Nammuda, and honoured him by placing a maghava-flower near him.! 
1 Ap. i. 240 f. 
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Maghavà.—See Magha. 
Maghadeva.—See Makhadeva. 


Mankura.—One of the four ministers of Milinda who were sent to fetch 


Nagasena to the palace.” 
1 Mil., p. 29 f. 


Mankulakérama.—A monastery in Sunaparanta where Punna Thera 
lived (q.v.) and where the Buddha visited him. Near by was a village 
of merchants where Punna went for his alms and where lived his brother 
Culla-Punna. After the merchants had been saved from death by the 
intervention of Punna, they gave him a share of the red sandalwood 
they had obtained in the course of their travels, and with this they 
built a mandalamdla in the vihara and dedicated it to the Buddha. 
The Buddha lived there for seven days.’ 


1 SA. iii. 15 ff. 


Mahkulapabbata.—A locality where the Buddha spent his sixth vassa.! 
The reference is perhaps to the Mahkulakarama (q.v.), but there the 
Buddha is said to have stayed only seven days of the rainy season. 


1 BuA. 3. 


Mahgana.—A locality, probably a monastery in Ceylon, the residence 
of an arahant, Khuddaka-Tissa (Kujjaka-Tissa). ^ The place was five 
leagues from Anuràdhapura and was visited by Saddhatissa.” A Maħ- 
gana-vihàra is mentioned among the religious buildings erected by 
Dhàtusena? This was probably a restoration of the original. 


1 Mhv. xxxii. 53; J. vi. 30. ? AA. i. 384. 3 Cv. xxxviii. 48. 


1. Mahgala, The third of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born six- 
teen asankheyyas and one hundred thousand kappas ago in the Uttarama- 
dhura Park, in the city of Uttara, his father being a khattiya named 
Uttara and his mother Uttara. It is said that from the day of her con- 
ception, an aura shed its rays night and day from her body, to a distance 
of eighty hands—hence his name. He surpassed other Buddhas in glory 
of body. In his last birth as a human being (corresponding to that of 
Vessantara in the case of Gotama) he lived with his family as an ascetic. 
A man-eating yakkha, named Kharadathika, took from him his two 
children and ate them in his presence, “ crunching them as though they 
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were yams,” while the blood dripped from his mouth.' The Bodhisatta 
stood firm in his resolve and repented not of his gift to the yakkha, but 
registered a desire that in future births his body should emit light as 
bright as the blood which flowed down the yakkha’s face. Ina previous 
birth, Mangala paid honour to the cetiya of a Buddha by wrapping his 
body in cloth drenched with oil, setting fire to it and walking round the 
cetiya throughout the night, carrying on his head a golden bowl filled 
with scented oil and lighted with one thousand wicks. Not a hair on 
his body suffered damage. 

For nine thousand years Mangala lived in the household in three 
palaces, Yasava, Sucima and Sirima, with his wife Yasavati, by whom he 
. had one son, Sivala. He left the world on a horse and practised austeri- 
ties for eight months. Just before his Enlightenment he ate a meal of 
 milk-rice given by a maiden, Uttara, daughter of Uttarasetthi in Uttara- 
gama; an Ajivaka, named Uttara, gave him grass for his seat. His 
Bodhi was a Nàga-tree. After his Enlightenment he lived for ninety 
thousand years, and for all that time the aura from his body spread 
throughout the ten thousand world systems, shutting out sun, moon and 
stars. People knew the times and the seasons by the cries of the birds 
and the blooming of the flowers. 

Mangala's first sermon was preached in the Sirivaruttama Grove, near 
Sirivaddha. His chief disciples among men were Sudeva and Dham- 
masena, and his chief nuns Sivalà and Asoka. Palita was his constant 
attendant. Nanda and Visakha were his chief patrons among lay men 
and Anulà and Sutanà among lay women. In Mangala’s time the 
Bodhisatta was the brahmin Suruci (g.v.). Mangala’s body was eighty 
cubits high; he held three assemblies: the first at the preaching of the 
Dhammacakka, the second at Cittanagara, when he preached to Su- 
nanda, king of Surabhinagara, and his son Anuraja, and the third at 
Mekhala to Sudeva and Dhammasena who later became his chief 
disciples. 

He died in the park of Vessara, and a cetiya, thirty leagues high, was 
erected over his ashes.” It is said* that all Mangala Buddha’s personal 
disciples attained arahantship before their death. 

1 It is probably this incident which is | the particulars found in Mtu. (i. 248-50) 
referred to at J. iv. 13. are slightly different. 


2 BuA. (124) calls him Uttara. 4 Bu. iv. 29. 
3 Bu. iv. 1 ff.; BuA. 115 ff.; J. i. 30 ff; . 


2. Mangala.—The Bodhisatta born as an ascetic in the time of Dham- 
madassi Buddha.” 


1 J. i. 40; but Bu. xvi. 9 says he was then born as Sakka. 
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3. Mahgala.—The Bodhisatta born as an ascetic in the time of 
Siddhattha Buddha.* He was a very rich brahmin of Surasena, and later 
gave away all his wealth and became an ascetic. On one occasion, by 
his iddhi-power, he obtained fruit which grew on the jambu-tree (which 
gave its name to Jambudipa) and offered it at the Surasena-vihara to 
Siddhattha Buddha and ninety crores of monks.” 


1 Bu. xvii. 8; M.T. 62. 2 BuA. 187. 


4. Mangala Thera,—An arahant. He was present at the Foundation- 
ceremony of the Mahà Thüpa. See Mahàmahgala. 


1 Dpv. xix. 8. 


5. Manhgala.—A flood-gate in the Parakkamasamudda from which 
branched off the Mahgala-Ganga.' 


1 Cy, ]xxix. 45. 


6. Mangala.—A locality in South India mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 297. 


7. Mahgala.—4A tribe of elephants, each of which had the strength 
of ten million men.’ 
1 MA. i. 262; AA. ii. 822; BuA. 37, etc. 


8. Manhgala.—A monk of Pagan, probably of the fourteenth century, 
author of a grammatical work called the Gandhatthi.' 
1 Bode, op. cit., 26. 


9. Manhgala.—A Thera of Ceylon, preceptor of Vedeha.! 
1 P.L.C. 223. 


10. Mangala.—A young man in the time of Vipassi Buddha, who came 
from Tavatimsa and held a manddrava-flower over the Buddha as he 
sat meditating. Mangala was a previous birth of Ekamandariya 


Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 286. 


11. Mabgala.—4A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 


Mangala Jataka (No. 87).—The Bodhisatta was once an Udicca- 
brahmin who, having entered the ascetic life, lived in Himavà. He 
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one day visited Rájagaha, and the king invited him to stay in the Royal 
Park. While he was there, a brahmin who believed in omens as shown 
by clothes (Dussalakkhana-brahmana) found a garment in his chest 
which had been gnawed by mice, and, fearing disaster, wished to have 
it thrown out into the charnel-ground. Unwilling to entrust the job to 
anyone else, he gave the clothes to his son to throw away. The Bodhi- 
satta saw the garment and picked it up in spite of the grave warnings 
of the old brahmin, saying that no wise man should believe in omens. 
The story was told in reference to a superstitious brahmin of Raja- 
gaha who had his clothes thrown away in the manner related above. 
The Buddha was waiting in the charnel-field and picked up the garments. 
When the brahmin protested, he related to him the story and preached 
to him on the folly of paying heed to superstitions. At the end of the 
sermon, father and son became sotápannas. The characters in both 


stories are the same.! 
1 J. i. 371 ff. 


Mangala Vagga.—The fifteenth chapter of the Tika Nipàta of the 
Anguttara Nikàya.! 
1 A. i. 292-4. 


Mangala Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana in answer to a question asked 
by a deva as to which are the auspicious things (mangalàni) in the world. 
The sutta describes thirty-seven mańgalāni, including such things as 
the avoidance of fools, association with the wise, honouring those worthy 
of honour, etc. The Commentary? explains that at the time the sutta 
was preached there was great discussion over the whole of Jambudipa 
regarding the constitution of mangala. The devas heard the discussion 
and argued among themselves till the matter spread to the highest 
Brahma-world. Then it was that Sakka suggested that a devaputta 
should visit the Buddha and ask him about it. 

In the Sutta Nipáta? the sutta is called Mahámahgala. It is one of 
the suttas at the preaching of which countless devas were present and 
countless beings realized the Truth.* 

The sutta is often recited, and forms one of the commonest of the 
Parittas. To have it written down in a book is considered an act of 
great merit It is said" that once Dutthagàmani attempted to preach 
the Mangala Sutta at the Lohapásáda, but he was too nervous to proceed. 
The preaching of the Mangala Sutta was one of the incidents of the 

1 Khp. pp. 2 ff. | 4 SNA. i. 174; BuA. 243; AA. i. 57, 


? KhpA. vii.; SNA. i. 300. 320. 
3 SN., pp. 46 f. | 5 MA. ii. 806. 6 Mhv. xxxii, 43. 
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Buddha’s life represented in the Relic Chamber of the Maha Thipa.’ 
See also Mahamanhgala Jataka. 

7 Mhv. xxx. 83. 


Mahgala-gahga.—A channel branching off from the sluice called 
Mangala in the Parakkama Samudda. See Mangala (5).’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 45. 


Mangalankotta.—A locality in South India, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ It is probably identical with 
Mangala (6). 


1 Cv. Ixxvii. 38. 


Mangalagiri.—A spot where the Buddha was staying when Kaludayi 
visited him at Suddhodana’s request.” 


1 Ap. ii. 501. 


Mangalacetiya.—A religious building, probably in Anurádhapura. 
Upatissa II. erected a thiipa to the north of it and also an image house 
containing an image. It is probably identical with Bahumahgala- 
eetiya (g.v.)." 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 183. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 36; n. 1. 


Mahgaladipani.—AÀ commentary on the Mahgala Sutta, written by 
Sirimahgala of Laos.’ 
1 Bode, op. cit., 47. 


Mangalapabbata.—See Mangalappadesa. 


Mangalapasida.—A palace in Kasika, erected by Vissakamma and 
inhabited by Bodhighariya in a previous birth sixty-five kappas ago." 


1 Ap. ii. 401. 


Mahgalapokkharani.—4A bathing-place in the garden of Parakkama- 
bahu I.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxiii. 110. 


Mahgalappadesa (Mahgalapabbata).—A place in the south of Ceylon 
which formed the limit of the estate given to Saliya by Dutthagàmani.' 


1 MT. 607. 
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Mangalabegàma.—A place near Pulatthipura, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 
1 Cv. lxvii. 52; lxx. 178, 283, 297; lxxii. 160, 207. 


Mahgalavitana.—A place in the west of Ceylon, near Vallipasana- 


vihàra.! | 
1 MT. 552. 


Mahgalana.—A minister of Kittisirimegha (2).' 
1 Cv. lxvi. 66; see Cv. Trs. i. 258, n. 2. 


Maeala.—A village in Magadha, residence of Magha’ (q.v.). 
1 J.i. 199; SA. i. 207; DhA. i. 265; SNA. ii. 484. 


Maeala Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Catukka Nipàta of the 


Anguttara Nikàya. 
1 A. ii. 83-01. 


1. Maccha Jàtaka (No. 34).—Some fishermen once cast their net into 
a river, and a great fish, swimming along, toying amorously with his 
wife, was caught in the net, while his wife escaped. The fishermen 
hauled him up and left him on the sand while they proceeded to light 
a fire and whittle a spit whereon to roast him. The fish lamented, 
saying how unhappy his wife would be, thinking he had gone off with 
another. The Bodhisatta, who was the king's priest, coming along to 
the river to bathe, heard the lament of the fish and obtained his freedom 
from the fishermen. 

The story was related to a passion-tossed monk who longed for the 
wife of his lay days. The two fish were the monk and his seducer.’ 


1 J. i. 210-12. 


2. Maccha Jataka (No. 75).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as a fish 
in a pond; there was a great drought, the crops withered, and water gave 
out in tanks and ponds and there was great distress. Seeing this, the 
Bodhisatta approached Pajjuna, god of rain, and made an Act of Truth, 
begging for rain. The request succeeded, and heavy rain fell. 

The story was told in reference to a great drought in Kosala. Even 
the pond by the gate of Jetavana was dry, and the Buddha, touched by 
the universal suffering, resolved to obtain rain. On his way back from 
the alms-round, he sent Ananda to fetch the robe in which he bathed. 
As he was putting this on, Sakka’s throne was heated, and he ordered 
Pajjuna to send rain. The god filled himself with clouds, and then 
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bending his face and mouth, deluged all Kosala with torrents of rain. 
The Pajjuna of the earlier story is identified with Ananda.? 


1 J. i. 329-32; cp. Cyp. iii. 10. 


3. Maccha Jataka (No. 216).—The story very much resembles Maccha 
Jataka (1). 
1 J. ii. 178 f. 


Maecha Sutta.—Once, during a tour in Kosala with a large number 
of monks, the Buddha saw a fisherman selling fish. Sitting down at 
the foot of a tree by the wayside, the Buddha pointed out to the monks 
how no fisherman enjoyed a happy life because his mind was for ever 
engaged in slaughter. It was the same, he said, with those who killed 
other creatures; those guilty of killing would suffer greatly after death.’ 


1 A. iii. 301 f. 


Maechatittha.—The name of two villages and two monasteries of 


Ceylon.! ! 
1 Cv. xlviii. 24; Ep. Zey. i. 216, 221, 227. 


Macchadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a hawk on the banks of the Candabhaga and once gave a large fish to 


Siddhattha Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. i. 232. 


Maccharattha.—See Maccha. 


1. Maceharikosiya.—A setthi, worth eighty crores, of Sakkhara near 
Ràjagaha. His real name was Kosiya, but as he was too miserly to 
give away even a drop of oil, he came to be called Maccharikosiya. 
One day, when returning from the palace, he saw a half-starved yokel 
eating a round cake filled with sour gruel. The sight made him hungry, 
but fearing tospend his money, he told no one, but lay on his bed in great 
distress, till his wife found him. Having discovered the reason for 
his misery, she said she would bake cakes sufficient for everyone in 
Sakkhara. “ But that would be such extravagance,” said Kosiya, and 
persuaded his wife to bake just one cake, using only broken grains of 
rice. Fearful lest someone should ask for a piece of his cake, he retired 
with her to the seventh storey of his house and there made her start 
the cooking after bolting all the doors. 

The Buddha saw him with his divine eye and sent Moggallana to him; 
Moggallana stood poised in mid-air just outside Kosiya’s window 
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and indicated his wish to have something to eat, but Kosiya blustered 
and threatened, and, after refusing to give him anything, bade his wife 
cook another little cake for him. But each cake she baked grew bigger 
than the previous one, and when she tried to take a single cake from 
the basket, they all stuck together. In despair, Kosiya presented 
cakes and basket to the Elder. Moggallàna then preached on the 
importance of generosity, and transported Kosiya, his wife and the 
cakes to Jetavana. There the cakes were offered to the Buddha and 
five hundred monks, and even after they had all eaten, there was no 
end to the cakes. The spot where the remaining ones were thrown 
away at the gates of Jetavana was known as Kapallapüvapabbhàra. 
The Buddha preached to Kosiya and his wife and they became sotà- 
pannas. Kosiya then spent all his wealth in the service of the Buddha 
and his religion. It was in reference to him that the Illisa Jataka was 
preached, Illisa being identified with Maoccharikosiya.' 


1 DhA. i. 367 ff.; J. i. 345 ff. 


2. Maccharikosiya.—See the Sudhabodhana Jataka. 


1. Macchari Sutta.—On the five disadvantages of staying too long in 
one place—one grudges sharing one’s lodging, the families who provide 
alms, one’s provisions, one's fame, or the Dhamma.’ 


1 A. iii. 258. 


2. Maechari Sutta.—A monk who grudges sharing his lodging, the 
families who provide him with food, the gifts he receives, his fame, 
and who frustrates gifts offered in faith—such a monk is destined to 
hell.’ re 

A. iii. 266. 

3. Macchari Sutta.—The same as the above a chat the fifth 

quality is given as stinginess with regard to Dhamma.’ 
1 A. iii. 266 f. 


4. Macchari Sutta.—The same as (3) except that “ nun " is substituted 
for “ monk."! " 

1 A. iii. 139. 

5. Maeehari Sutta.—A group of Satullapa-devas visit the Buddha at 
Jetavana and four of them speak, each one verse, before him on the 
evils of avarice and the blessings of generosity. The Buddha utters a 
verse to the effect that gifts given should be well gotten.’ 


1S. i. 18 f. 
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6. Macchari Sutta.—A deva visits the Buddha and asks him questions 
as to what kind of person is à miser and what awaits the generous man. 


The Buddha replies.' 
1 S. i. 34. 


7. Macchari Sutta.—Seven fetters must be destroyed in order that 
the good life may beled: complying, resisting, wrong views, uncertainty, 


conceit, envy, meanness. 
1 A. iv. 8. 


8. Maechari Sutta.—The five forms of meanness: in sharing lodgings, 
the services of a family, gains, fame and Dhamma.” 


1 A. iv. 459. 


* Maecharena " Sutta.—A woman who is faithless, shameless, stingy, 
and of weak wisdom, is destined to suffering.' 


1 S. iv. 24. 


Maceha,—A country, with its people, included in the traditional list 
of the sixteen Mahájanapadas. The Macchà are generally mentioned 
with the Sürasenà. In the Vidhura Pandita Jáàtaka' the Macchà are 
mentioned among those who witnessed the game of dice between the 
king of the Kurus and Punnaka. 

The Macchà country lay to the south or south-west of Eque 
and to the south of Sürasena. Its capital was Virdtanagara or Vairat, 
so called because it was the city of King Virata.* 


1 A. i. 213; iv. 252, 256, 260. 3 J. vi. 280. 
2 E.g., D. ii. 200; cp. Kasikosala, 4 Rv. vii. 6, 18; Law: Anct. Geog. of 
Vajjimalla. India, p. 19. 


Macehikasanda.—A. township in Kasi, the residence, among others, 
of Cittagahapati, It contained the Ambatakavana, which Citta presented 
as a monastery for the monks, at the head of whom was Mahanama, 

Sudhamma Thera also lived there, and the place was visited by Sari- 
putta and Moggallana’ and also by Acela Kassapa. The books con- 
tain, besides these, the names of several monks who lived at Macchi- 
kásanda—e.g., Isidatta, Mahaka, Kamabhi and Godatta.* The place 

1 S. iv. 281. vata, Upàli, Ananda and R&hula; these 

? For details see DhA. ii. 74 f.; accord- | all went there while travelling in the 
ing toVin. ii. 15 £., they were accompanied | Kasi kingdom. 
by Mahakaecana, Mahakotthita, Maha- 3 S. iv. 300. 
kappina, Mahacunda, Anuruddha, Re- 4 See s.v. for details. 
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may also have been a centre of the Niganthas, for Nigantha Nataputta 
is mentioned as having gone there with a large following. It was 
thirty leagues from Savatthi,® and near by was the village of Miga- 
pathaka (q.v.). 


$ S. iv. 298. $ DhA. ii. 79. 


Macchikasandika.—An epithet of Cittagahapati, because he lived in 
Macchikasanda.' 
1 A. i. 26; AA. i. 209; ThagA. i. 238. 


Maccutthala.—A locality in Rohana, where Vijayabahu I. once set 
up a camp. 
1 Cv. lviii. 35. 


Macchuddana Jataka (No. 288).— The Bodhisatta was once the son 
of a landed proprietor, and, after his father's death, he and his younger 
brother went to a village to settle some business. On their way back, 
they had a meal out of a leaf-pottle, and, when they had finished, the 
Bodhisatta threw the remains into the river for the fish, giving the 
merit to the river-spirit. The power of the river-spirit increased and 
she discovered the cause. The younger brother was of a dishonest 
disposition, and when the elder was asleep, he packed a parcel of gravel 
to resemble the money they were carrying and put them both away. 
While they were in mid-river he stumbled against the side of the boat 
and dropped overboard what he thought to be the parcel of gravel, but 
what was really the money. He told the Bodhisatta about it who said, 
" Never mind, what's gone has gone." But the river-spirit out of 
gratitude to the Bodhisatta made a fish swallow the parcel. The fish 
was later caught and hawked about, and, owing again to the influence 
of the spirit, the fisherman asked one thousand pieces and seven annas 
for it, and the people laughed at what they thought was a joke. But 
when they came to the Bodhisatta's house, they offered him the fish 
for seven annas. The fish was bought and cut open by his wife, and the 
money was given to him. At that instant the river-spirit informed 
him of what she had done and asked him to have no consideration for 
his brother, who was a thief and was greatly disappointed at the failure 
of his trick. But the Bodhisatta sent him five hundred pieces. 

The story was told in reference to a dishonest merchant who is 


identified with the cheat.’ 
1 J. ii. 423-6. 


Majjha.—See Megha. 
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Majjhantika Thera.—An arahant. He recited the kammavācā (or 
ecclesiastical act) at the ordination of Mahinda, on whom he later confer- 
red the upasampadā ordination.’ Later, at the conclusion of the Third 
Council, Majjhantika went as preacher to Kasmira-Gandhàra. There, 
by his great ?ddhi-powers, he overcame the Naga-king Aravàla and con- 
verted him to the Faith, while Pandaka and his wife Hàrità and their 
five hundred sons became sotapannas. Majjhantika preached the 
Asivisopama Sutta to the assembled concourse and later ordained one 
hundred thousand persons. The sermon preached by Majjhantika is 
referred to in the Scholiast to the Sarabhahga Jataka.° 

This same Elder is referred to elsewhere! as an example of one who 
practised pariyatti-appicchata. He was the leader of the assembly of 
monks (sanghathera). On the day of the dedication of Asoka's vihara, 
the Thera was a khindsava and was present, but his begging bowl and 
robe were hardly worth a farthing. People, seeing him there, asked 
him to make way; but he sank into the earth, rising to receive the alms 
given to the leader of the monks, knowing that he alone was fit to 
accept it." 

1 Mbv. v. 207; Sp. i. 51; Dpv. vii. 24. * SNA. ii. 494; DA. iii. 1061, but at 

?. Mhv. xii. 3, 9 ff.; Sp. i. 64 ff.; Dpv. | AA. i. 263 he is called Majjhantika- 
viii. 4; Mbv. 113; for the Tibetan version | Tissa. 


see Rockhill, op. cit., 167 ff. 9 The story is given at AA. i. 43; MA. 
3 J. v. 142. i. 350. 


Majjhantika or Sanika Sutta.—Once a monk dwelt in a forest-tract 
in Kosala and was told by a deva of the forest how the noonday silence 
frightened him. But the monk replied that to him it was enchanting.” 


1 S. i. 203. 
Majjhantika-Tissa.—See Majjhantika. 


Majjhapalli-Viháàra.—A vihara in Ceylon restored by the monk 
Sangharakkhita in the reign of Kittisirirajasiha. The king showed the 
monk great honour and gave the village of Malagama for the maintenance 


of the vihàra.! 
1 Cv. c. 234. (Sinhalese Medapola.) 


Majjhavela-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon built by Vattagamani 


village of Sibgatthala.' 
1 Cv. c. 230. (Sinhalese Medavala.) 
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Majjhima.—An Arahant. He went, after the Third Council, as 
preacher to the Himàlaya country, accompanied by four others: 
Kassapagotta, Durabhissara, Sahadeva, and Mülakadeva. Majjhima 
preached the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta and eighty crores of 
persons became sotapannas. The five Elders, separately, converted 
five kingdoms, and each of them ordained one hundred thousand persons? 

1 Mhv. xii. 6. Sp. (i. 68) gives their names as Kassa- 

2 Dpv. viii. 10; MT. (317) has Dundu- | pagotta, Alokadeva, Dundubhissara, and 


bhissara for Durabhissara; Mbv. (115) | Sahadeva. 
agrees with MT., but has Sahassadeva; 3 Mhv. xii. 41 ff. 


Majjhima Nikàya.—The second “ book,” or collection, of the Sutta 
Pitaka, containing discourses of medium length. It consists of eighty 
 bhünavüras and is divided into three sections of fifty suttas each 
(pannüsa), the last panndsa containing fifty-two suttas. At the First 
Council the duty of learning the Majjhima Nikàya and of handing it 
down intact was entrusted to the “school” of Sáriputta, Bud- 
dhaghosa wrote a commentary to the Majjhima Nikàya, which is 
called the Papafica-Südani, and Sàriputta of Ceylon wrote its tīkā. 
The Majjhima Nikaya was also called the Majjhima Saügiti?^ When 
the Sásana disappears, the Majjhima predeceases the Digha Nikaya.° 


1 DA. i. 15. ? E.g., MA. i. 2; MT. 193, 305. ? MA. ii. 881. 


Majjhima-Kàla.—The second of three brothers, all named Kala, of 
Setavya. Culla-Kala and Mahà-Kàla, the youngest and the oldest, 
used to travel about with caravans and procure goods which were sold 
for them by Majjhima-Kala.' He had four crores.’ 


1 DhA. i. 66. * [bid., 73. 


Majjhimagama.—4A village in Rohaua, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 83. 
Majjhima-janapada.—See Majjhimadesa. 


Majjhimatika.—The second of three Commentaries on the Saddat- 


thabhedacintà.! 
1 Gv. 63, 73. 


Majjhimadesa.—The country of Central India which was the birth- 
place of Buddhism and the region of its early activities. It extended 
in the east to the town of Kajahgala, beyond which was Mahasala; on 
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the south-east to the river Salalavati; on the south-west to the town of 
Satakannika; on the west to the brahmin village of Thüna; on the north 
to the Usiraddhaja Mountain. The Majjhimadesa was three hundred 
yojanas in length, two hundred and fifty in breadth, and nine hundred 
in circumference.” It contained fourteen of the sixteen Mahajanapadas 
(q.v.), that is to say all but Gandhàra and Kamboja, which belonged to 
the Uttarapatha. The people of Majjhimadesa were regarded as wise 
and virtuous.’ It was the birthplace of noble men (purisdjaniyd) 
including the Buddhas,* and all kinds of marvellous things happened 
there.” The people of Majjhimadesa considered peacocks’ flesh a 
luxury.* | | 


! Vin. i. 197; J. i. 49, 80; Mbv. 12; | dhayana i. 1, 2, 9, etc.). It is also note- 


Dvy. (21 f.) extends the eastern boundary 
to include Pundavardhana, roughly iden- 
tical with North Bengal. It is interest- 
ing to note that in early Brahminical 
literature (e.g. the Dharmasitra of 
Baudhayana), Aryavarta, which is prac- 


worthy that in the Commentaries the 
Majjhimadesa is extended to include the 
whole of Jambudipa, the other continents 
being Paccantima-janapada. The term 
came also to be used in a generic sense. 
Thus, in Ceylon (Tambapannidipa) Anura- 


tically identical with what came to be 
called Madhyadesa, is described as lying 
to the east of the region where the 
Sarasvati disappears, to the west of the 
Kalakavana, to the north of Paripatra, 
and to the south of the Himalaya. This 
excludes the whole of Magadha (Ba«- 


dhapura came to be called the Majjhima- 
desa (AA. i. 165). 

? DA. i. 173. 

3 J. iii. 115, 116. 

4 DhA. iii. 248; AA. i. 265. 

5 SNA. i.197. 

$ VibhA. 10. 


Majjhimabhanakà.—The “reciters” of the Majjhima Nikaya (q.v.), 
those who learned it and handed it down, probably the “school” of 
Sariputta. This “ school” included the Cariyapitaka, Apadàna and 
Buddhavamsa in the Khuddaka Nikaya, and ascribed the whole Nikaya 


to the Sutta Pitaka.* 
1 DA. i. 15; Mil. 341. 


Majjhimavagga.—A district in the Malaya country of Ceylon, men- 
tioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.! 


1 Cv. lxx. 20, 21, 23; see Cv. Trs. i. 289, n. 1. 


Mafieakkundi.—A locality in South India mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvii. 87. 


1. Maficadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Siddhattha 
Buddha he was a Candala, and made a lintel which he offered to the 
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Order. He was fifty times king of the gods and eighty times king of 


men.! 
1 Ap. ii. 377 f. 


2. Mafieadàáyaka.—An arahant thera. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave a bed to Vipassi Buddha. He is probably identical with Sāmañ- 
fiakani Thera.” v.l. Peechadayaka. 

1 Ap. ii. 455. 2 ThagA. i. 99. 


Mafüjaripüjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago, while 
walking in the street with a spray of flowers in his hand, he saw the 
Buddha (? Tissa) and offered him the flowers. Seventy-three kappas 
ago he was a king, named Jotiya." | 
1 Ap. i. 228. 


Mafiju.—An officer of Parakkamabahu I. He was sent to fight 
against Sukarabhatu, and defeated him at Sapatagamu. He was put in 
charge of the campaign in Rohana, his colleagues being Kitti and Bhüta. 
Maüju practised great cruelty in order to instil terror into the hearts 
of the people. He seems to have been replaced by Bhüta.' 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 129, 144; Ixxv. 150, 152, 185, 196. 


Mafijisaka.—A tree in Gandhamadana in front of the Maniguhà. 
It is one yojana in height and one in girth, and bears all the flowers 
which bloom both on land and in water, on earth and in heaven. Around 
the tree is the Sabbaratanamàla, where the Paeeeka Buddhas hold their 
assembly. The place of meeting seems also to have been called the 
Mafjüsakamala.' 

1 SNA. i. 66, 67; VvA. 175. 


1. Mafijetthaka Vagga.—The fourth section of the Vimàna Vatthu. 


2. Mafijetthaka-vimana.—The abode in Tavatimsa of a woman who 
once spread over the Buddha’s seat a bouquet of flowers which she had 
gathered in Andhavana.* 

1 Vv. iv. 1; VvA. 176 f. 


Mafüjerika.—The name of the Naga kingdom (Nagabhavana). It is 
five hundred leagues in extent and is the residence of Mahakala, the 
Naga king." When the urn containing the Buddha’s relics, deposited 


1 J. i. 72; J. vi. 264; BuA. 239. 
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in Ràmagáma, was washed away, it was taken to the Mafijerika Náàga- 
bhavana, and remained there till taken by Sonuttara to be enshrined in 
the Maha Thüpa.? 


2 Mhv. xxxi. 27; see also J.R.A.S. 1885, p. 220. 


Mafifiamana Sutta.—One who lets his imagination play on the body, 
feeling, etc., becomes Mára's bondsman.* 


1 S. iii. 74. 


Mattakundali, Matthakundali.—The only son of the brahmin Adinna- 
pubbaka, His father loved him dearly, but was a great miser, and made 
for him, with his own hands, a pair of burnished ear-rings in order to 
save the goldsmith's fee; the boy thus came to be called Mattakundali 
(burnished ear-rings) When he was sixteen he had an attack of 
jaundice. His father refused to call in a physician, and prescribed for 
him himself till the boy was beyond all cure. Then he carried him 
out and laid him on the terrace, lest those who came to prepare for the 
funeral should see his wealth. 

The Buddha saw Mattakundali as he lay dying, and, out of compassion, 
came to the door of his father’s house. Too weak to do anything else, 
the boy conjured up devout faith in the Buddha; he died soon after, and 
was born among the gods in a golden mansion thirty leagues in extent. 
When he surveyed his past birth, he saw his father in the charnel-ground, 
weeping and lamenting and preparing to cremate his body. Assuming 
the form of Mattakundali, he went himself to the charnel-ground and, 
standing near, started to weep. When questioned by Adinnapubbaka, 
he said he wanted the moon, and in the course of conversation he revealed 
his identity and censured his father. Adinnapubbaka invited the 
Buddha to a meal the next day, and, when it was over, asked if it were 
possible to attain to heaven by a mere act of faith. In order to convince 
him, the Buddha made Mattakundali appear before him and confirm 
his statement that this was so. At the conclusion of the Buddha’s 
sermon, both Adinnapubbaka and Mattakundali became sotàpannas," 
and eighty thousand persons realized the Truth.” 

1 DhA. i. 20 ff.; Vv. vii. 9; VvA. 322 ff.; | Mattakundali Jataka (q.v.), but the intro- 


Py. ii. 5; PvA. 92; the stanzas found in | ductory story is quite different. 
Mattakundali’s story occur also in the 2 Mil. 350. 


Mattakundali Jataka (No. 449).—The son of a wealthy brahmin died 
at the age of sixteen and was reborn among the devas. From the time 
of his son’s death, the brahmin would go to the cemetery and walk 
round the heap of ashes, moaning piteously. The deva visited him and 
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admonished him, as in the story of Mattakundali. The brahmin followed 
his advice and gave up his grief. 

The story was told in reference to a rich landowner of Savatthi, a 
devout follower of the Buddha, who lost his son. The Buddha, knowing 
of his great grief, visited him in the company of Ananda and preached 
to him. At the conclusion of the sermon, the landowner became a 
sotápanna.! 

1 J. iv. 59 ff. 


Matthara.—See Máthara. 


Manamekkundi.—A locality of South India pillaged by Lankapura.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvii. 87. 


Mani.—A yakkha chief, to be invoked by Buddhists in time of need.’ 
1 D. iii. 205. 


2. Maniakkhi, Maniakkhika.—A Naga king of Kalyani, maternal 
uncle of Mahodara. He came to take part in the battle between Maho- 
dara and Cülodara, and having heard the Buddha preach on that occasion, 
begged him to visit his kingdom. The Buddha agreed, and, three years 
later, went to Kalyàni in the eighth year after the Enlightenment on 
the full-moon day of Vesàkha. The Naga entertained him and his 
five hundred monks on the spot where, later, the Kalyani-cetiya was 
built.’ 


1 Mhv. i. 63 ff.; xv. 162; Dpv. ii. 42, | Jambudipa to bring the Buddha to 
52; it is said that Manikkhika went to | Ceylon (MT. 111). 


2. Maniakkhika.— The youngest of the three sons of Mahatissa and 
Sahghasivà.' 
1 Cv. xlv. 40. 


Maniupatthana.—One of the places appointed by King Bhatika for 
the dispensing of hospitality to the monks of Ceylon.' 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 65; the MT. (633) calls it Maniupatthána-pásada. 


Manikantha.—A Naga king. See Manikantha Jàtaka. The king 
was so called because he wore round his neck a wish-conferring gem.' 
1 Sp. iii. 565. 


Manikantha Jataka (No. 253).—The Bodhisatta and his younger 
brother, after the death of their parents, lived as ascetics in leaf-huts 
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on the Ganges, the elder being higher up the stream than the younger. 
One day, the Nàga king Manikantha, while walking along the river in 
the guise of a man, came to the hut of the younger ascetic and became 
his friend. Thereafter he called daily and their friendship grew apace. 
Manikantha finally became so fond of the ascetic that he put off his 
disguise, and encircling the other in his folds, lay thus for a short while 
each day, until his affection was satisfied. But the ascetic was afraid 
of his Nàga shape and grew thin and pale. 

The Bodhisatta noticing this, suggested that the next time Manikantha 
came, his brother should ask for the jewel which he wore round his 
throat. On the morrow, when the ascetic made this request, Mani- 
kantha hurried away. Several times this happened, and then he came 
no more. The ascetic was much grieved by his absence, but was com- 
forted by the Bodhisatta. ] 

The Buddha related this story at the Aggálava-cetiya near Alavi. 
The monks of Alavi became so importunate with their requests for 
building materials from the householders that at the mere sight of a 
monk the householders would hurry indoors. Maha Kassapa discovered 
this and reported it to the Buddha, who admonished the monks against 
begging for things from other people.’ 

On the same occasion were preached the Brahmadatta Jataka and the 
Atthisena Jataka (q.v.). 

1 J. ii. 282-6; also Vin. iii. 146 f., where the details of the story of the past 
are slightly different. 


Manikà.—The name of a vijjà, whereby thoughts can be read.’ 
| 1 DA. ii. 389. 


Manikárakulüpaga-Tissa.—An Elder who ate for twelve years at the 
house of a jeweller of Savatthi. One day when the jeweller was chopping 
some meat, Pasenadi sent him a certain precious stone to be cleaned 
and threaded. The jeweller took the stone without wiping his hands 
and put it in a box. While he went to wash his hands, his pet heron, 
thinking it was a piece of meat, swallowed it. Tissa was present and 
saw this happen. The jeweller, finding his jewel had disappeared, 
suspected Tissa and questioned him. The Elder denied having taken 
the stone, but said nothing about the heron in case it should be killed. 
The jeweller became very angry, and, convinced that Tissa was the thief, 
proceeded to torture him, in spite of the protests of his wife. As the 
blood flowed from the Elder's body, the heron came to drink it, but the 
jeweller kicked him and he fell down dead. Then Tissa told the jeweller 
what had happened. The heron’s crop was cut open and the jewel 
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recovered. The jeweller was full of remorse and begged Tissa's pardon, 
which was readily granted, but, soon after, Tissa passed away into 
Nibbana. The heron was reborn in the womb of the jeweller's wife. 
She became a deva after death, but the jeweller was reborn in hell.' 


1 DhA. iii. 34 ff. 


Manikaragama.—A village in Ceylon near which Candamukhasiva 
constructed a tank, the revenues from which he gave to the Issara- 


samana-vihara.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 47. 


Manikundala Jataka (No. 351).—The Bodhisatta, born as king of 
Benares, discovering that one of his ministers had intrigued in his 
. harem, expelled him from the kindgom. The minister took up service 
under the king of Kosala, and, as a result of his conspiracy, the Bodhisatta 
was taken captive and cast into prison.’ For the rest of the story see 
Ekaraja Jataka. | 

The story was related in reference to a councillor of Pasenadi who was 
guilty of misconduct in the harem. 


l J. iii. 153 ff. 


Manikundala Vagga.—The thirty-sixth chapter of the Jatakattha- 
kathà. It forms the first chapter of the Pafica Nipàta.! 


1 J. iii. 153 ff. 


Manikhanda.—A section of the Vidhurapandita Jataka which contains 
a description of the marvellous jewel offered by Punnaka as a stake in 
the dice-play with Koravya.* 


1 J. vi. 275-9. 


Maniguha.—One of the three caves in the Nandamülakapabbhàra. 
In front of the cave was the Mafijiisaka tree (q.v.).’ 


1 SNA. i. 66. 


Manieüla Sutta.—In the royal palace at Rajagaha, the report once 
arose among the retinue that Sakyan recluses were allowed to take gold 
and silver. The headman Manicülaka, who was present, denied this, 
but, being unable to convince his audience, he sought the Buddha, who 
assured him that these monks were allowed neither to seek nor to 
accept gold and silver.’ 


1 S. iv. 325 f.; cp. Vin. ii. 296 f. 
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Manicilaka.—A headman of Rajagaha. See Manicüla Sutta. 


Manicora Jataka (No. 194).—The Bodhisatta was once a householder 
in a village near Benares and he had a most beautiful wife, named 
Sujata. One day, at her request, they prepared some sweetmeats, and, 
placing them in a cart, started for Benares to see her parents. On the 
way Sujata was seen by the king of Benares, and, wishing to possess 
her, he ordered the jewel of his diadem to be introduced into the Bodhi- 
satta's cart. The cry of “thief " was then set up, and the Bodhisatta 
arrested and taken off to be executed. But Sakka's throne was heated 
by Sujàtà's lamentations, and, descending to earth, Sakka made the 
king and the Bodhisatta change places. The king was beheaded, and 
Sakka, revealing himself, set the Bodhisatta on the throne. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the 
Buddha. The king is identified with Devadatta, Sakka with Anuruddha, 
and Rahulamata with Sujátà. The story gives the case of a man. 
getting happiness through a virtuous woman.? | 


1 J. ii. 121-5. 2 J. iv. 77. 


Manithünavimàna.—A palace in Távatimsa, the abode of a deva 
who had been a resident of Savatthi and cleared a path leading from the 
forest to Savatthi, in order to make it easy for the many monks who 


went to and fro. 
1 Vv, vii. 3; VvA. 301 f. 


Manidipa.—A sub-commentary (anutika) to the Atthasalini, by 
Ariyavamsa.! 
1 Gv. 65, 75; Bode, op. cit., 42. 


Maninagapabbata.—A vihàra in the Kàalàyana-Kannikà in Rohana, 
built by Mahadathika-Mahanaga.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 89; MT. 637. 


Manipabbata, Manipassapabbata.—A mountain range of the Himalaya.’ 
1 J. ii. 92; v. 38, 415; SNA. i. 358. 


Manipasada.—The name given to the Lohapasada, after it had been 
rebuilt in seven storeys by Jetthatissa. He offered to the building a 
jewel worth sixty thousand, hence its name. The building was worth 
one crore. The Colas burnt it down, and Udaya IV. tried to rebuild 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 125. 
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it, but died before the work was completed. This was done by 
Mahinda IV.’ 


2 Cv. liii. 51. 3 Ibid., liv. 48. 


1, Manipüjaka Thera,—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
an ascetic, and, having seen the Buddha (? Padumuttara), gave him a 
jewelled seat. Twelve kappas ago he was king eight times under the 


name of Sataramsi.’ 
1 Ap. i. 190. 


2. Manipüjaka Thera.—An arahant. He was once a Naga king in a 
lake in Himava, and, having seen Padumuttara Buddha travelling through 
. the air, he offered him the jewel which he wore round his throat, that 
being the only thing he had.! He is probably identical with Matanga- 
putta Thera,’ 


1 Ap. ii. 413 f. 2 ThagA. i. 349. 


Manippabhàsa.—One hundred and sixteen kappas ago there were 
thirty-two kings of this name, all previous births of Vedikaraka (Vijaya) 


Thera.? 
1 Ap. i. 171; ThagA. i. 192. 


Manibhadda.—A yakkha who visited the Buddha at the Manimalaka- 
cetiya and held a conversation with him regarding hate and the release 


therefrom.’ 
1 S. i. 208; cf. Avadànaá. ii. 179. 


Manibhadda Sutta.—Records the conversation between the Buddha 
and Manibhadda (q.v.). 


Manibhaddavattika.—A class of ascetics and recluses who, perhaps, 
worshipped Manibhadda’ (g.v.) The Manibhadd& are mentioned in 
the Milindapafiha,” together with tumblers, jugglers, actors, etc. 

1 MNid. 89. In the Mahabharata, | He is the tutelary deity of travellers and 


Manibhadda is mentioned among the | caravans (iii. 65, 2553). 
yak$as in Kuvera’s palace (ii. 10, 397). ? p. 191. 


Manimalaka,—A Cetiya where the Buddha stayed and where he was 
visited by the yakkha Manibhadda.* 


1 S. i. 208. 
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Manimekhala-pasada.— A monastic building in Ceylon, probably 
belonging to the Mahayanists. It held statues of the Bodhisattas which 
were restored by Sena II.’ 

1 Cv. li. 77. 


1. Manimekhalà.—4A goddess who presided over the ocean where she 
was placed by the Catummaharajika to protect virtuous people who 
might suffer shipwreck.’ 

1 J. iv. 17; vi. 35. 


2. Manimekhalà.—4À dam erected by Aggabodhi I. across the Maha- 
vàlukagangà. It was restored by Sena II.? 


1 Cv. xlii. 34. 2 [bid., li. 72. 


3. Manimekhalà.—A district in Ceylon, founded by the general 
Sankha during the time that the usurper Magha ruled at Pulatthipura.' 


t Cv, lxxxi. 7. 


Manisaramafijüsà.—A Commentary on the Abhidhammatthavibha- 
vani, by Ariyavamsa.! 


1 Gv. 65, 75; Bode, op. cit., 42. 


Manisükara Jataka (No. 285).—The Bodhisatta lived in the Himalaya 
as an ascetic, and near his hut was a crystal cave in which lived thirty 
boars. A lion used to range near the cave in which his shadow was 
reflected. This so terrified the boars that one day they fetched mud 
from a neighbouring pool with which they rubbed the crystal; but because 
of the boars’ bristles, the more they rubbed, the brighter grew the 
crystal. In despair they consulted the Bodhisatta, who told them that 
a crystal could not be sullied. 

The story was told in reference to an unsuccessful attempt by the 
heretics to accuse the Buddha of having seduced Sundari (q.v.) and then 
brought about her death." 

1 J. ii. 415-8. 


Manisomarama.—Probably another name for the Somàráma (q.v.). 
Kanittha-Tissa built a parivena there.  Gothàbhaya restored the vihara 
and built there an uposatha house.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 8. 2 Ibid., 106 f. 


1. Manihira.—4A vihàra built by Mahāsena.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 40. 
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2. Manihira.—A tank built by Mahasena.’ Aggabodhi built a canal 
leading out of it*; so did Sena II? Among the canals flowing into the 
tank was the Tilavatthuka, restored by Vijayabáhu L* Parakkama- 
bahu I. rebuilt the tank,” and constructed the Kàálindi Canal to carry 
away the overflow from the south side. It was near this tank that 
Saüghatissa was taken prisoner by the followers of Moggallàna III." 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 47. | 4 Ibid., 1x. 53. 
2 Cv. xlii. 34. | 5 Ibid., xxix. 31. 
3 Ibid., li. 72. 6 Ibid., 54. ? Ibid., xliv. 30. 


Mandakappa.—A kappa in which two Buddhas are born.' 
1 BuA. 158; J. i. 38, 39, 41, 42. 


Mandagalla.—4A village near Anuradhapura, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.* 


1 Cv. lviii. 43; Cv. Trs. i. 206, n. 5. 


Mandagama,—A village in Rohana, given by Aggabodhi, son of 
Mahatissa, to the monks, in gratitude for a meal which they had given - 
him.! 

1 Cv. xlv. 47; Cv. Ts. i. 93, n. 5. 


Mandadipa.—The name of Ceylon in the time of Kassapa Buddha; 
its capital was Visala and its king Jayanta. The Mahameghavana was 
called Mahasagara.’ 


1 Mhv. xv. 127; Dpv. i. 73; ix. 20; xv. 57, etc. 


Mandapadayika Theri.—An arahant. She built a pavilion for Kona- 


gamana Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 514; ThigA. 6. 


Mandapeyyakatha.—The tenth chapter of the Mahavagga of the 
Patisambhidamagga. 


Mandalagiri-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Kanitthatissa.' 
The ruler of the province of Malaya in the time of Aggabodhi IV. built 
a relic-house for the cetiya there,” while Sena II. gave to it several 
maintenance villages? and Vijayabahu I. restored it. It was while 
living there that Gajabahu made his peace with Parakkamabahu I, and 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 17. | 3 Ibid., li. 75. 
2 Cv. xlvi. 29. ct 4 Ibid., lx. 58. 
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set up an inscription to that effect in the vihara.’ v.l. Mandalagirika, 
Mandaligiri. 


9 Cv. Ixxi. 3; for its identification see Cv. T'rs. i. 100, n. 3. 


Mandalamandira.—A building erected by Parakkamabahu I. at 
Pulatthipura. It was used by the teacher specially appointed by him 
to recite Jataka stories.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxiii. 72; see Cv. T'rs. ii. 9, n. 1. 


Mandalarama.—A monastery in Ceylon, probably near the village 
of Bhokkanta. It was the residence of the Elder Maha Tissa, reciter 
of the Dhammapada. Sumana, wife of Lakuntaka Atimbara, recited 
there, in the assembly of the monks, the story of her past lives.’ 
According to the Vibhaüga Commentary? the monastery was in the 
village of Kalakagama, and, in the time of Vattagamani, it was the 
residence of many monks, at the head of whom was Tissabhüta. It was 
also the residence of Maliyadeva Thera.’ 


1 DhA. iv. 51. 2 VibhA. 448; also DhSA. 30; AA. i. 52. 3 AA. i. 22. 


Mandavataka.—A tank in Ceylon, restored by Vijayabahu I! 
1 Cv. Ix. 49. 


. Mandavápi-vihára.—A monastery built by Mahà-Cüli-Tissa. Mahā- 
dathika-Mahanaga gave land for the monks of this vihara out of gratitude 
to a samanera who lived there.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 8. 2 Ibid., 93. 


1. Mandavya.—An ascetic. For his story see the Kanhadipayana 
Jataka, 


2. Mandavya.—Son of Matahga and Ditthamangalikà. For his story 
see the Matahga Jataka. Mandavya is given as an example of con- 
ception by umbilical attrition.” 

1 Mil. 123 f.; Sp. i. 214. 


Mandika.—A tank in Ceylon restored by Parakkamabahu I.’ 
1 Cv. lxviii. 44; see Cv. Trs. i. 280, n. 5. 


Mandika.—Mother of Mandikaputta (q.v.). 
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Mandikaputta.—See Upaka Mandikaputta. He was so called because 
he was the son of Mandikà,! See also Samana Mandikaputta. 


1 AA. ii. 554; KhpA. 105. 


Mandissa.—A Paribbajaka of Kosambi, friend of Jàliya. It was to 
them that the Jàliya Sutta (q.v.) was preached. v.l. Mundiya. 


Mandüka.—4A deva. In his previous birth he was a frog on the banks 
of the Gaggarà, and, hearing the Buddha preach, was attracted by his 
voice. A cowherd, who stood leaning on a stick, drove it unwittingly 
into the frog's head and it died immediately, to be reborn in Tavatimsa 
in a palace twelve yojanas in extent. Having discovered his previous 

birth, he appeared before the Buddha, revealed his identity and 
worshipped him. The Buddha preached to him, and the deva became 
a sotapanna. Eighty-four thousand others realized the Truth.! 


1 Vy. v. 1; VvA. 216 ff.; Vsm. 208 f.; Sp. i. 121; Mil. 350. 


Mannaya.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.! He later joined 
Lankapura.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 141. 2 [bid., Ixxvii. 7, 35. 
Mataka Sutta.—See Pacchabhumika Sutta. 


Matakabhatta Jataka (No. 18).—Once a brahmin, well versed in the 
Vedas, wished to slay a goat at the Feast of the Dead (Matakabhatta), 
and sent his pupils to bathe the goat in the river. After the bath, the 
goat remembered its past lives and knew that after its death that day it 
would be free from misery. So it laughed for joy. But it saw also 
that the brahmin, through slaying it, would suffer great misery, and this 
thought made it weep. On being questioned as to the reason for its 
laughing and its weeping, it said the answer would be given before the 
brahmin. When the brahmin heard the goat’s story, he resolved not 
to kill him; but that same day, while the goat was browsing near a rock, 
the rock was struck by lightning and a large splinter cut off the goat’s 
head. The Bodhisatta, who was a a pHN saw all this and preached 
the Law to the assembled multitude. 

The story was told in reference to a question by the monks as to 
whether there was any good at all in offering sacrifices as Feasts for the 
Dead, which the people of Savatthi were in the habit of doing.’ 


1 J. i. 166 ff. 
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Matarodana Jataka (No. 317).—The Bodhisatta was once born in a 
family worth eighty crores. When his parents died, his brother managed 
the estate. Some time later the brother also died, but the Bodhisatta 
shed no tear. His relations and friends called him heartless, but he 
convinced them that he did not weep because he knew that all things 
are transient. 

The story was related to a landowner of Savatthi who gave himself up 
to despair on the death of his brother. The Buddha visited him and 
preached to him, and the man became a sotápanna.! 


1 J. iii. 56-8. 


1. Matta.—One of the seven children of Panduvasudeva and Bhad- 


dakaecánà.!' 
1 Dpv. x. 3. 


2. Matta.—A householder in the Viharavapi village near the Tulà- 
dhàra Mountain; he was the father of Labhiya-Vasabha.! 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 90. 


3. Matta.—A hunter who discovered four marvellous gems near 
Pelavàpikagàma, seven leagues to the north of Anuràdhapura. He 
reported his discovery to Dutthagamani, and the gems were used for the 
Maha Thüpa.! 

1 Mhv. xxviii. 39; MT. 512. 


Mattakela.—One of the eleven children of Pandavasudeva and Bhad- 


dakaccana.' 
1 Dpv. x. 3. 


Mattapabbata.—A monastery in Ceylon where Aggabodhi II. built a 
padhànaghara for Jotipala Thera.' 


1 Cv. xlii. 46. 


1, Mattà.—4A Theri who came to Ceylon from Jambudipa and taught 
the Vinaya at Anurádhapura.! 


1 Dpv. xviii. 12. 


2. Matté.—A pet. In her previous life she was married to a house- 
holder of Sàvatthi, but, because she was barren, her husband married 
another woman, named Tissà, by whom he had a child called Bhita. 
One day, when Tiss& and her husband were talking together, Matta was 
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seized with jealousy and threw a heap of dirt on Tissá's head. After 
death, Matta was born as a peti and suffered grievously. She appeared 
before Tissà, and, at her request, Tissā gave alms to eight monks, giving 
the merit to Matta. Mattà immediately won heavenly bliss.’ 


1 Pv. ii. 3; PvA. 82 ff. 


Mattabhaya.— Younger brother of Devanampiyatissa. He witnessed 
the miracles which attended the arrival of the Buddha’s Relics in 
Ceylon, and, with one thousand others, entered the Order. When 
Maha-Arittha recited the Vinaya at the Thuparama and held the Sangiti 
at the suggestion of Mahinda, Mattabhaya, with five hundred others, 
was charged with the duty of learning the Vinaya from him.’ 


1 Mhv. xvii. 57 f. 2 Sp. i. 103. 


Mattikavatatittha.—A landing-place in Ceylon, the scene of the em- 
barkment of part of the army sent by Vijayabahu to the Cola kingdom.’ 


1 Cy. Ix. 34. 


Mattikavapi.—A village in the Aliséra district of Ceylon, where 
Mayageha captured an entrenchment.' 
1 Cv. Ixx. 172. 


Matteyya Sutta.—Few are they who abstain from intoxicating liquor; 


many they that do not.’ 
1 S. v. 467. 


Matthalà.—The name of a tribe mentioned in a nominal list.! 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Mathurà.—See Madhura. 


Madagu.—A tank in Ceylon, restored by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 37. 


Madda.—The name of a country and its people (Maddà). In the 
Kusa Jataka (g.v.), Kusa, son of Okkaka, king of Kusávati in the Malla 
country, is mentioned as having married Pabhavati, daughter of the king 
of Madda, and the capital of the Madda king was Ságala.! In the 
similar story of Anitthigandha, a prince of Benares contracts a marriage 
with a daughter of the king of Ságala—his name being Maddava ; but 


1 J. v. 283 ff.; Kusávati was one hundred leagues from Sagala (J. v. 290), 
cp. Mtu. ii. 441 f. 
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the girl dies on the way to her husband. The Chaddanta Jàtaka? also 
mentions a matrimonial alliance between the royal houses of Benares 
and Sagala, while in the Kalingabodhi Jàtaka! the Madda king’s 
daughter marries a prince of Kalinga while both are in exile. Cülani, 
son of Talatà, also married a princess of Madda.” According to the 
Mahávamsa,* Sumitta, son of Sihabáhu and king of Sihapura, married the 
daughter of the Madda king and had three sons by him, the youngest 
of whom, Panduvasudeva, became king of Ceylon. 

Bhaddá-Kápilàni, wife of Pippalimanava (Maha Kassapa), was the 
daughter of a Kosiyagotta brahmin of Sagala in the Madda country. 
Men went there in search of a wife for him because it was famed for the 
beauty of its women (Maddarattham nama itthagaro).’ Anoja, wife of 
Maha Kappina of Kukkutavati, also came from the royal household of . 
Madda,? as did Khemà, wife of Bimbisára. The wife of a Cakkavatti 
comes either from Uttarakuru or from the royal family of Madda.'? 

For the identification of Madda see s.v. Sagala, 

2 SNA. i. 68 £.; cp. DhA. iii. 281, about | also a Madda princess (J. vi. 480); like- 
the other Anitthigandha of Sàávatthi of | wise Maddi, wife of Vessantara. 
the Buddha's days, who also married a 4 J. iv. 230 f. 5 J. vi. 471. 
Madda princess. ê Mhr. viii. 7; this probably refers to 

3 J. v. 39 f.; so also in the Mügapakkha | Madras and not to the Madda country, 
Jàtaka (J. vi. 1), the wife of the Kàsi king | whose capital was Sagala. 


was the daughter of the king of Madda, | ? ThagA. ii. 142; ThigA. 68. 
Candadevi by name; while Phusati, wife | 8 DhA. ii. 116. 


of Safijaya of Jetuttara in the Sivi ® ThigA. 127. 
kingdom and mother of Vessantara, was 10 MA. ii. 950; DA. ii. 626; KhA. 173. 


Maddakucchi.—A park near Rajagaha, at the foot of Gijjhaküta. It 
was a preserve (mzgaddya) where deer and game could dwell in safety. 
When Devadatta, wishing to kill the Buddha, hurled a rock down Gij- 
jhaküta, it was stopped midway by another rock, but a splinter from it 
fell on the Buddha’s foot, wounding it severely. As the Buddha suffered 
much from loss of blood, the monks took him on a litter to Maddakucchi, 
and from there to the Jivaka-ambavana, where he was treated by 
Jivaka.’ It is said" that seven hundred devas of the Satullapa group 
visited the Buddha there and told him of their great admiration for his 
qualities. Mara tried to stir up discontent in the Buddha, but had to 
retire discomfited.? 

According to the Commentaries! Maddakucchi was so called because 
it was there that Bimbisara's queen, mother of Ajatasattu, tried to bring 
about an abortion when she was told by soothsayers that the child in 


! Vin. ii. 193 f.; DhA. ii. 164 ff.; J. iv. 3 Ibid., 110; this visit of Mara is re- 
430; Mil. 179. ferred to at D. ii. 116. 
2 S. i. 27 f. 4 E.g., S.A. i. 61; cp. J. iii. 121 f. 


n". 28 
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her womb was destined to bring about Bimbisára's death. She went 
into the park unknown to the king and violently massaged her womb, 
but without success. The king heard of this and forbade her to visit 
the park. 

Once when Maha Kappina was at Maddakucchi, doubts arose in his 
mind as to the necessity of joining the assembly of monks for the holding 
of uposatha, he himself being pure. The Buddha read his thoughts, 
appeared before him, and urged upon him the necessity of so doing. 

Maddakucchi was difficult of access; monks who came from afar late 
at night, wishing to put Dabba Mallaputta's powers to the test, would 
often ask him to provide lodging there for them." 


5 Vin. i. 105. € Ibid., ii. 76; iii. 159. 


Maddarupi.—Daughter of Okkàka and. wife of Kahha, ancestor of 
Ambattha.! v.l. Khuddarüpi. 


1 D. i. 96 f. 


1. Maddava.—King of Benares. The Bodhisatta was his councillor 
Senaka. See the Dasannaka Jataka.’ 


1 J. iii. 337. 


2. Maddava.— King of Sagala in the Madda country. His daughter 
was given in marriage to Anitthigandha of Benares, but she died on the 
way to her husband's house.' 


1 SNA. i. 69. 


Maddà.—The people of Madda (q.v.). 


Maddipabba.—The section of the Vessantara Jataka which deals with 
the search of Maddi for her children, and finally with her joy on learning 
the purpose of Vessantara’s gift.” 


1 J. vi. 568. 


Maddi.— Wife of Vessantara whose first cousin she was, being the 
daughter of the Madda king. When Vessantara went into exile, she, 
with her two children, Jali and Kanhájinà, accompanied him. At Van- 
kagiri she and the children occupied one of the hermitages provided for 
them by Vissakamma, at Sakka’s orders. While she was getting fruit 
and leaves, Jijaka obtained from Vessantara the two children as slaves. 
Maddi the previous night had had a dream warning her of this, but 
Vessantara had consoled her. When she came back from her quest 
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for food later than usual, the gods having contrived to detain her, she 
found the children missing, and searched for them throughout the night. 
It was at dawn the next day, on her recovery from a deathlike swoon, 
that Vessantara told her of the gift of the children, describing the 
miracles which had attended the gift and showing how they presaged 
that he would reach Enlightenment. Maddi, understanding, rejoiced 
herself in the gift. 

The next day Sakka appeared in the guise of à brahmin and asked 
Vessantara to give him Maddi as his slave. Seeing him hesitate, Maddi 
urged him to let her go, saying that she belonged to him to do as he 
would with her. The gift was made and accepted by Sakka. He then, 
however, gave her back, with praises of Vessantara and Maddi.! 

Maddi is identified with Rāhulamātā. 


1 For these details see the Vessantara Játaka; see also Cyp. i. 9; Mil. 117, 281 f.; 
J. i. 77; DhA. i. 406. 


Maddha.—A locality in Ceylon, probably a vihara, residence of 
Mahanaga Thera.' 


1 J. vi. 30. 


Madhukannava.—A Kalihga prince, brother of Tilokasundari, queen 
of Vijayabahu I. He came to Ceylon, and the king paid him great 
honour.’ 

1 Cv. lix. 46. 


Madhukavanaganthi.—A locality in Ceylon.! 


1 Cv. Ixx. 325. 


Madhitthala.—A fortress in Rohana where Damilàdhikàrin defeated 
the rebels.! 
1 Cv. Ixxv. 147. 


Madhutthala-vihára.—4A vihàra restored by Vijayabahu I.! 


1 Cv. lx. 58; also Cv. Trs. i. 220, n. 2. 


Madhudayaka Thera.—An arahant. Once in the past he was a 
hermit living on the banks of the Sindhu, and, having seen Sumedha 
Buddha, he gave him some honey. It is said that on the day of his 
birth there was a shower of honey.’ He is probably identical with 
Mahanama Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 325. 2 ThagA. i. 228. 
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Madhudipani.—A ¢t7ka on the Visuddhimagga.' 
1 Sas. 33. 


Madhupadapatittha.—A landing place, probably in the north of 
Ceylon. It was used as a stronghold by Magha and Jayabáhu.! 


1 Cv. Ixxxiii. 18. 


Madhupindika Sutta.—Dandapàni meets the Buddha at the Mahavana 
near Kapilavatthu and questions him as to his tenets. The Buddha 
explains that his tenets are such that they avoid all strife and make a 
man dwell above all pleasures of sense, etc. Dandapani shakes his head 
and walks on, without comment. 

Later in the evening the Buddha visits the Nigrodháàràma and tells 
the monks there briefly how to get rid of all obsessions, so that all evil 
and wrong states of mind are quelled and pass away entirely. After the 
Buddha's departure the monks seek Maha Kaecána and ask him to 
expound in detail what the Buddha has told them in brief. Kaccàna 
explains that where there is eye and visible form, visual consciousness 
arises, this begets contact, contact conditions feeling, what a man 
feels he perceives, what he perceives he reasons about, and this leads 
to obsession. It is the same with the other senses. The monks report 
this explanation to the Buddha, who approves of it and praises Kaccána's 
earning and insight. Ananda praises the discourse, comparing it to a 
honeyed pill of delicious savour, and the Buddha suggests that the 
sutta should be remembered by that name (Madhupindika).! 

Nagita was among those present when the sutta was preached. He 
was thereby persuaded to enter the Order, and soon after became an 
arahant.? 

1 M. i. 108-14. ? ThagA. i. 183. 


Madhupindika Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Siddhattha 
Buddha he was a hunter, and, meeting the Buddha in the forest, he 
offered him a honey cake, when he rose from samādhi. Thirty-four 
kappas ago he was king four times under the name of Sudassana, and 
at his birth showers of honey fell.' 


1 Ap. i. 136 f. 


Madhubhandapüjà.—A ceremony held by Bhatikabhaya in honour of 
the Mahà Thüpa. It consisted of offerings of vessels filled with honey, 
and of lotus-flowers strewn ankle-deep in the courtyard, of lighted lamps 
filled with fragrant oil, etc.” 


. 1 Mhv. xxxiv. 52 ff.; MT. 631. 
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Madhumamsadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
in the time of Vipassi Buddha, he was a pig-sticker of Bandhumati, and 
one day gave as alms to an Elder a bowl of tender flesh. He was reborn 


after death in Tavatimsa.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 372. 


1. Madhura Sutta.—Avantiputta, king of Madhura, visits Maha 
Kaccana, who is staying at the Gundavana in Madhura, some time after 
the Buddha’s death, and questions him regarding the brahmin claims 
to superiority over other castes. Kaccàna points out that wealth 
confers power on all, not only on brahmins. A brahmin experiences 
the result of his actions both good and bad, in this world and in the 
next, just as do members of other castes. A brahmin ascetic receives 


no more homage than an ascetic of other castes. Avantiputta accepts 
the Buddha’s Faith.’ 


! M. ii. 83-90; cp. Ambattha Sutta; for a discussion see Dial. i. 105. 


2. Madhura Sutta.—On the five disadvantages of Madhurà: the 
ground is uneven, there is much dust, there are fierce dogs and bestial 
yakkhas, and alms are obtained with difficulty... The Commentary 
explains’ that the Buddha, during a tour, once entered Madhura, and 
was on his way to the inner city. But a certain heretic yakkhini stood 
before him naked, stretching out her arms, her tongue out. The Buddha 
thereupon turned back and went to the vihara, where the people enter- 
tained him and the monks. 


1 A. iii. 256. ? AA. ii. 646. 


Madhurakà.—The people of Madhura, mentioned in a list of tribes." 
1 Ap. i. 359; also Mil. 331. 


Madhuratthavilàsini,—A Commentary on the Buddhavamsa written 
by Buddhadatta Thera of Kavirapattana at the request of Buddhasiha.' 


1 Gv. 60; BuA. 249; Svd. 1195. 


Madhuraddhamakkara.—A district in South India, the forces of which 
were among the allies of Kulasekhara.' 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 2. 


Madhurapacika.—A woman of Savatthi, wife of a man who joined 
the Order in his old age with his friends. All these friends used to 
eat at his house, where they were well looked after. But the wife died, 
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and they alllamented greatly. The Buddha heard of this, and sent for 
them and recited to them the Kaka Jataka (q.v.).! At the end of the 
discourse the aged monks all became sotápannas.* 


1 J. i. 497 ff. ? DhA. iii. 422 ff. 


Madhürammànavira.—4A fortress in South India subdued by Jaga- 


dvijaya.! 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 304. 


Madhurasasavahini.—See Rasavahini, 


1. Madhurà.—The capital of Surasena, situated on the Yamuna, 
Its king, soon after the death of Bimbisara, was Avantiputta,! who, 
judging by his name, was probably related to the royal family of Ujjeni. 
Madhura was visited by the Buddha,’ but there is no record of his 
having stayed there. In fact, the Madhura Sutta (2) (g.v.) states 
that he viewed the city with distinct disfavour. But Maha Kacedana 
evidently liked it, for he stayed there in the Gundavana, and was visited 
there by the king of the city, Avantiputta,' and the brahmin Kandara- 
yana.* One of the most important suttas on caste, the Madhura 
Sutta 1 (g.v.), was preached to Avantiputta by Maha Kaccana at Madhura. 
Perhaps it was through the agency of Maha Kaccàna that Buddhism 
gained ground in Madhura. Already in the Buddha’s time there were, 
in and around Madhura, those who accepted his teachings, for the 
Anguttara Niküya' mentions that once when he was journeying from 
Madhura to Verañjā and stopped under a tree by the wayside, a large 
number of householders, both men and women, came and worshipped 
him. Later, about 300 5.c., Madhura became a Jain centre, but when 
Fa Hsien' and Hiouen Thsang" visited it, Buddhism was flourishing 
there, and there were many sanghürümas and stūpas. From Sankassa 
to Madhurà was a distance of four yojanas.? 

Madhura is sometimes referred to as Uttara-Madhurà, to distinguish 
it from a city of the same name in South India. Thus, in the Vimàna- 
vatthu Commentary," a woman of Uttara-Madhurà is mentioned as 
having been born in Tavatimsa as a result of having given alms to the 
Buddha. 


1 M. ii. 83. 5 Beal. i. 179 ff; for a prophecy 
? A. ii. 57; iii. 256. (attributed to the Buddha) regarding 
3 M. ii. 83. the future greatness of Madhurà, see 
4 A. i. 07. Dvy. 348 ff. 

5 Ibid., ii. 57. ? Thus in Kacceüyana's Grammar, 
$ CHI. i. 107. iii. 1. 


7 Giles, p. 20. 19 VvA, 118 f. 
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The Ghata Jātaka™ speaks of Maháságara as the king of Uttara- 
Madhura, and relates what is evidently the story of Kamsa's attempt to 
tyrannize over Madhura by overpowering the Yadavas and his conse- 
quent death at the hands of Krsna, a story which is found both in the 
Epics and in the Puranas. This Jataka confirms the brahmanical 
tradition as to the association of Vasudeva’s family with Madhura.” 

There is a story” of a king called Mahàsena of Pataliputta, who was 
very generous in feeding the monks, and once thought of giving alms by 
cultivating a piece of land himself. He, therefore, went to Uttara 
Madhurà in disguise, worked as a labourer, and held an almsgiving 
with the gains so obtained. 

Madhura is generally identified with Maholi, five miles to the south- 
east of the present town of Mathurà or Muttra. It is the Modura of 
Ptolemy and the Methoras of Pliny.!* 

The MilindapafihaP refers to Madhura as one of the chief cities of 
India. In the past, Sadhina and twenty-two of his descendants, the 
last of whom was Dhammagutta, reigned in Madhura.” 


11 J. iv. 79 ff. 14 CAGI. 427 f. 
1? PHAI., p. 89. 18 p. 331. 
13 Cv, xcii. 23 ff. 16 Dpv. iii. 21. 


2. Madhura.—A city in South India, in the Madras Presidency, and 
now known as Madura. It is generally referred to as Dakkhina-Madhura, 
to distinguish it from (Uttara-)Madhura on the Yamuna. Dakkhina- 
Madhurà was the second capital of the Pandyan kingdom,' and there 
was constant intercourse between this city and Ceylon. From Madhura 
came the consort of Vijaya, first king of Ceylon, and she was accompanied 
by many maidens of various families who settled in Ceylon.’ Sena II. 
sent an army to pillage Madhura, and set upon the throne a Pandu 
prince who had begged for his support. Later, Madhurà was attacked 
by Kulasekhara, and its king, Parakkama, sought the assistance of 
Parakkamabahu I. of Ceylon. The latter sent an army under his general 
Lankapura, but in the meantime the Pandyan king had been slain and 
his capital taken. The Sinhalese army, however, landed on the opposite 
coast and carried on a war against the Colas, and built a fortress near 
Ramnad, which they called Parakkamapura. They managed to defeat 
Kulasekhara and restore the crown of Madhura to the Pandyan king's 


son, Vira-Pandu. The captives taken by the army were sent to 
Ceylon. 


1 Their first being Korkai (Vincent | 3 Cv. li. 27 ff. 
Smith, EHI. 335 ff.). | 4 For details see Cv. Ixxvi. 76 ff; 
2 Mhr. vii. 49 ff. - | lxxvii. 1 ff.; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 100, n. 1. 
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Rajasiha II. is said to have obtained wives from Madhurà, as did his 
successors Vimaladhammasüriya II., Narindasiha and Vijayaràajasiha.* 


5 Cv. xcvi. 40. 6 Ibid., xcvii. 2, 24; xcviii. 4. 


Madhurindhara.—King of Radhavati, Anomadassi Buddha preached 
to him, and he and seven thousand of his followers became arahants.! 
1 BuA. 144. 


Madhuvasettha.—A brahmin of Saketa, father of Mahànàga Thera.’ 
It is probably he who is identified with the ape in the Bhisa Jātaka.? 
1 ThagA. i. 442. 2 J. iv. 314. 


Madhusaratthadipani.—A Commentary on the Abhidhammatika 
compiled by Ananda of Hamsavati.! 
1 Sas. 48. 


Manasakata.—A brahmin village in Kosala on the banks of the 
Aciravati. It was in a beautiful spot, and eminent brahmins would 
collect there from time to time in order to find rest and quiet and recite 
their mantras." The Buddha stayed in the Mange -grove to the north 
of the village, and, during one such stay, preached the Tevijja Sutta.’ 

1 DA. ii. 399. 2 D. i. 235. 


* Manasi” Sutta.—If, for just the space of a finger-snap, a monk 
indulges a thought of goodwill, such a one is to be called a monk.! 
1 A. i. 11. 


Manasikara Sutta.—Ànanda asks the Buddha, and the Buddha 
explains how far it is possible to be without any distinct perception and 
apperception and yet possess perception and apperception.* 

1 A. v. 321 f. 


Manapakayika.—A class of devas possessing lovely forms. Once a 
large number of them visited Anuruddha at the Ghositarama and 
announced to him that in a trice they could assume any colour they 
desired, produce any sound, and obtain any happiness. Anuruddha 
tested their claims and found them to be true. Some of them sang, 
some danced, some clapped, some played on various musical instruments, 
but, finding that their entertainment was lost on Anuruddha, they left 
him. Anuruddha told the Buddha of their visit, and the Buddha 
explained to him the eight qualities, the possession of which enabled 
women to be born among the Manàpakàyikà.! 


1 A. iv. 265 ff., also ibid., 268, where the Buddha speaks of them to Visakha; 
cf. AA. ii. 773. l 
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Manapadayi Sutta.—Ugga, a householder of Vesali, having heard from 
the Buddha that the giver of good things (manapadày?) gains the good, 
invites the Buddha to his house and gives him various things which he 
hinself is very fond of—gruel from sal-flowers, flesh of pigs with jujube- 
fruit, oily tube-like vegetables, rice with curries and condiments, muslin 
from Benares and a sandalwood plank (in place of a luxurious couch, 
which, Ugga knew, the Buddha could not accept). Out of compassion 
for Ugga, the Buddha accepted these gifts and blessed him. Later, 
Ugga died and was reborn in a mind-born world (manomayakāya). He 
visited the Buddha at Jetavana and told him that his hopes had been 
realized.’ 

| 1 A. iii. 49 f. 


“ Manàpàmanápa" Sutta.—Five qualities that make a woman 
attractive to a man: she is beauteous in form, possessed of wealth, 
moral, vigorous, and has offspring. Absence of these qualities robs her 
of this claim. Likewise for a man.’ 


1 S. iv. 238 f. 


Manu.—An Indian sage of old who wrote a work for the guidance of 
kings in good government.’ 


1 E.g., Cv. lxxx. 9, 55; Ixxxiii. 6; Ixxxiv. 2; xcvi. 26. 


Manujà.—4An eminent updsikd mentioned in a list.’ 
1 A. iv. 347; AA. ii. 791. 


1. Manoja.— King of Brahmavaddhana (Benares). He is identified 
with Sáriputta.! For his story see the Sona-Nanda Jataka. 


1 J. v. 332. 


2. Manoja.—A lion. See the Manoja Jataka. 


Manoja Jataka (No. 397).—The Bodhisatta was once a lion and had 
a son called Manoja. One day Manoja, in spite of his father's warnings, 
made friends with a jackal called Giriya. Acting on Giriya's suggestion, 
Manoja went in search of horse-flesh and attacked the king's horses 
The king engaged the services of an archer, who shot Manoja as he was 
making off with a horse. Manoja managed to reach his den, but there 
he fell down dead.! 

The circumstances in which the story was related are similar to those 
of the Mahilàmukha Jataka (q.v.). 


1 J. iii, 321 ff. 
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Manojava.—A sage of old mentioned in a nominal list.’ 
1 J. vi. 99. 


Manonivarana Sutta.—Preached in answer to the question of a deva 
as to where the mind should be checked and where developed.” 


1 S. i. 14. 


Manopadosikà (Manopadüsika).—A class of devas living in the 
Càtummahàrajika-world.! They burn continually with envy one 
against another,” and their hearts become ill-disposed and debauched. 
Their bodies thus become feeble and their minds imbecile, and, as a 
. consequence, they fall from their state.? 

The Manopadosikà were among those present at the preaching of the 
 Mahàásamaya Sutta.* They are so called because their minds are 
debauched by envy (dosassa anudahanatàya)." 


1 DA. i. 114; AA. ii. 544; MNid. 108. 3 D. i. 20; iii. 32. 
? Buddhaghosa relates a story illus- 4 Ibid., ii. 260. 
rating this (DA. i. 114). | 5 VibhA. 498. 


Manomaya.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
! M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Manorathapürani.—Buddhaghosa's Commentary on the Anguttara 
Nikàya, written at the request of Jotipala and Jivaka.! 


1 AA. ii. 874; Gv. 59, etc. 


Manosattà.—A class of devas.  Beings who die devoted to some 
idea are born in their world—e.g., a Nigantha who will take only warm 
water and would rather die than take it cold.’ 


! M. i. 376; MA. ii. 597. 


Manosilàtala,.—A locality in Himava. When Alavaka threatened the 
Buddha he stood with his left foot on Manosilatala and his right on 
Kelása,  Manosilátala was near Anotatta, and those who bathed in the 
lake dried and robed themselves there. It was also a resort of lions! 
and was sixty leagues in extent. Above it was the Kaficanaguha’ and 
below it the Kalapabbata.° 


1 SNA. i. 223. 4 Ibid., 92, 219. 
2 E.g., J. i. 232; iii. 379. 5 J. v. 392. 
3 J. ii. 65. 8 J. vi. 265. 
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Manohara.—A park laid out by Parakkamabáhu I." 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 9. 


Manohari.—A king of Thaton who later became a vassal of Anorata 
of Burma. It is said that flames issued from his mouth when he spoke, 
till Anorata made him eat food taken from a holy shrine. Manohari, 
confounded by the loss of his power, sold a gem and erected two great 
images of the Buddha. 

1 Sàs. 64; Bode, op. cit., 13, 14, 15. 


Manohara.—A tikà written by Dhammasenapati Thera.’ 
1 Gv. 63, 73. 


1. Mantàni.—Sister of Afifiakondafifia and mother of Punna Mantani- 
putta (g.».). She lived in Ràjagaha. 


2. Mantani.—A brahminee, mother of Angulimala; her husband was 


Gagga.! 
1 M. ii. 102; ThagA. ii. 58. 


Mantavati.—A city, the birthplace of Sumedhà Theri, its chieftain 


being Kofica.’ 
1 Thig. vs. 448; ThigA. 272. 


Mantidatta Thera.—He was once an officer of Pasenadi, but later left 
the world. A conversation between him and Dhanuggahatissa it was 
which, overheard by Pasenadi's spies, led to Pasenadi changing his tactics 
and defeating Ajatasattu. In the conversation Mantidatta is addressed 
as Datta, which was evidently his personal name, the prefix Manti being 
given him as the king's minister and to distinguish him from other 
Dattas. 


1 J. iv. 343; but see J. ii. 403, where | Utta, which is probably a wrong reading 
Dhanuggatissa's companion is called | of Datta. 


Manti.—A brahmin well versed in reading auspicious signs. He 
was one of the brahmins consulted by Suddhodana when Gotama Buddha 


was born.! 
1 J. i. 56; Mil. 236. 


Mandakini,—One of the seven great lakes of the Himalaya.’ It is 
in the Chaddantavana and is fifty leagues in extent, of which twenty- 
1 Their names are given at J. v. 415; | the name Tiyaggalà is substituted for 


A. iv. 101; SNA. ii. 407; DA. i. 164; | Mandakint. 
UdA. 300; AA. ii. 759. At Vsm. 416, 
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five leagues is of crystal water, free from moss or weeds. For the next 
twenty-five leagues, the water is but waist-deep and is covered with 
white lotus, spreading for half a league around the lake; beyond that are 
red lotus, red lilies, ete., rice-fields, fruit-trees, a grove of sugar-cane— 
each cane being as big as a palm tree—banana, jak, mango, rose-apple, 
etc. On the bank of the lake is a spot where Pacceka Buddha’s generally 
live; but Afifid-Kondafifia lived there for twelve years attended by 
Chaddanta, the elephant and Nagadatta, a devaputta. They ministered 
to all his needs, and he only left there to take leave of the Buddha before 
his death. He then returned to Mandakini, where he died and was 
cremated, his relies being later deposited at the gateway of Veluvana, 
where a cetiya was erected over them. The Mandakini-lake never 
grows hot and dries up only at the end of the kappa.? 

? SA. i. 217 ff.; but see ThagA. ii. 3, | may have been another name for the 


where he is said to have lived on the | same lake. 
bank of the Chaddantadaha; Mandakini | 3 SNA. ii. 407. 


Mandàra.—A mountain in Himavà, mentioned together with Meru 
and Daddara.' 


1 Ap. ii. 536, 86; according to the | western mountain, behind which the sun 
Abhidhanappadipika (606), it is the | sets. | 


Mandaravapujaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Sikhi Buddha 
he was a devaputta, and offered the Buddha some mandàrava-flowers, 
which remained like a canopy over the Buddha's head for seven days. 
Ten kappas ago he was a king named Jutindhara.! He is probably 
identical with Usabha Thera.* 


1 Ap. i. 178. 2 ThagA. i. 219. 


Mandiyaputta.' —See Mendiya, for which it is a wrong reading. 
1 DA. i. 181. 


Mandi.—A general of Parakkamabahu I., mentioned among those 
who led his campaigns. He is titled ** Jivitapotthaki.’”” 


1 Cv. Ixx. 318; Ixxii. 161. 
2 See Cv. Trs. i. Introd. xxix. for an explanation of the title. 


Mandhata.— A primeval king, descended from Mahadsammata, Roja, 
Vararoja, Kalyana, Varakalyina and Uposatha, the last named being 
his father. He was thus an ancestor of the Sákyans.! He had the 


1 J. ii. 311; iii. 454; Mtu. ii. 2; Dpv. iii. 5; but see SNA. i. 352, where the 
genealogy is slightly different. 
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seven Jewels of a Cakkavatti and his four Supernatural Powers. When 
he clenched his left hand and touched it with his right, a shower of the 
seven kinds of jewels fell knee-deep from the sky. For eighty-four 
thousand years he was a prince, for eighty-four thousand a viceroy, and 
for eighty-four thousand more a king. His life-span was an asankheyya. 
But he grew discontented, and, at the suggestion of his ministers, 
visited the deva-world. First he went to the Catummahàràjika-world, 
where he ruled; but still unsatisfied, he went to Tavatimsa. There 
Sakka welcomed him and gave him half his kingdom. Mandhata 
ruled there during the lifetime of thirty-six Sakkas, each Sakka’s life 
lasting for thirty-six million years and sixty times one hundred 
thousand. As time went on, Mandhata’s craving increased; he wished 
to kill Sakka and gain the whole kingdom. Because of his greed his 
power waned, and he fell from heaven into his park. The gardener 
announced his arrival to the royal family, and they provided a resting- 
place for him and there he lay dying. When asked for a message for 
his people, he wished them to know how even he, in spite of his great 
pomp and power, had to die.” 

Mandhàtà is identified with the Bodhisatta. His son was Vara- 
mandhátà, whose son was Cara and grandson Upacara (or Apacara).* 
Mandhata ruled at Rajagaha,! and is named" as one of the four persons 
who attained, while yet in their earthly bodies, to the glory of the gods. 
He is considered as chief of those given up to the pleasures of the senses’ 
and as an example of one whose desires could never be satisfied." — 

When Mandhata went to the deva-world he was accompanied by 
inhabitants of all the four continents. After his return to earth, how- 
ever, the Cakkaratana stuck fast in the ground, and the others could 
not return to their homes. They thereupon begged for the intervention 
of the minister (Parindyaka), who was carrying on the government 
with Mandhata’s shoes on the throne. He gave them lands in Jambu- 
dipa. There those who came from Pubba-Videha called their land 
Videharattha ; those from Apara-goyana called it Aparantajanapada, and - 
those from Uttarakuru dwelt in what afterwards came to be known as 
Kururattha.° 


2 J. ii. 311 ff.; DA. ii. 481 f.; MA. i. $ Mil. 115, 291; MA. ii. 737 f.; the 


182 f.; cp. Dvy. 210 ff. others being Guttila, Sádhina and Nimi. 
3 J. ii. 314. | 7 A.ii. 17; AA. ii. 474; e.g., VibhA. 506. 
4 J. iii. 454; Dpv. iii. 6. | 8 Thig. 486. 


5 SNA. ii. 413; DA. i. 132. |. 9 DA. ii. 482; MA. i. 183 f. 


Mandhatu Jataka (No. 258).— The story of King Mandhàta. It was 
told to a backsliding monk who, while travelling in Savatthi for alms, 
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saw an attractively-dressed woman and fell in love with her. This was 
reported to the Buddha, who told him this story to show that lust could 
never be satisfied.’ At the end of the discourse the monk, with many 
others, became a sotápanna.? 


1 DhA. iii. 240 gives a different occasion for the story; but that, too, refers to a 
discontented monk. 2 J. ii. 310 ff. 


Mannáya.—A Damila chief, among the immediate retinue of Kula- 
sekhara.! 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 220. 


Mannara.—A village in Ceylon (the modern Mannar) near Mahatittha. 
There Viradeva defeated Vikkamabàhu.' The village possessed a harbour, 
where Magha and Jayabahu set up fortifications.” 


1 Cv. xli. 39 ff. ? Ibid., lxxxiii. 16. 


Manyágama.—A village in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon, mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixx. 133, 134. 


 Mayanti.—AÀ tank built by King Subha. v.l. Cayanti. 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 94. 


Mayiira.—One of the three palaces of Vidhurapandita.' 
1 J. vi. 289. 


Mayura-parivena.—A building attached to the Mahāvihāra and 
built by King Buddhadàsa. Two villages, Samana and Golapanu, were 
given for its maintenance.” The building was twenty-five cubits high; 
Dhatusena removed it and replaced it by a building twenty-one cubits 
high. It wasrestored by Mahanaga,*® while Dathopatissa II. gave to it 
the village of Kesagama.* v.l. Moraparivena. 


1 Cv. xxxvii 172; also Cv. Trs. i. ? Cv. xxxviii. 52. 3 Ibid., xli. 100. 
16, n. 2. 4 Ibid., xlv. 28. 


Mayürapásana.—A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxii. 73. 


Mayürarüpattana.—A place where Buddhaghosa once stayed with 
his colleague Buddhamitta.! 
! MA. ii. 1029. 
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Mayettikassapavasa.—A monastic building in Ceylon. Jetthatissa 
gave to it the village of Sahannanagara,! and Aggabodhi III. that of 
Salaggama.,’ 


1 Cy. lxiv. 100. 2 Ibid., 121. 


Mayettivapi.—A tank, enlarged by Udaya II.’ 
1 Cv. li. 130. 


Mayhaka.—A bird, see the Mayhaka Jataka. 


Mayhaka Jataka (No. 390).—The Bodhisatta was once born in a very 
wealthy family, and he built an alms-hall and gave away generously. 
He married, and, on the birth of a son, he entrusted wife and child to 
his younger brother and became an ascetic. When the boy began to 
grow up, the brother drowned him in the river lest he should claim half 
the estate. The Bodhisatta saw this with his divine eye and called on 
his brother, to whom he pointed out the folly of covetousness— You 
are like the bird, Mayhaka, who sits on the pipal-tree and keeps on 
crying ‘ Mine, mine,’ while the other birds eat the fruit.” 

The story was told in reference to a wealthy man of Savatthi, a 
stranger who settled down there. He neither enjoyed his wealth nor 
gave it to others, living in poverty, eating rice-dust and sour gruel, 
and travelling in a broken-down chariot with a parasol of leaves. He 
died without issue and his money passed to the king. When the king 
told the Buddha of this, the Buddha explained to him that the miser 
had, in à previous birth, met the Pacceka Buddha Tagarasikhl begging 
for alms and had sent word to his wife to give the food prepared for 
himself. This the wife gladly did. But the man saw Tagarasikhi 
with his bowl full of sweet foods and repented of his generosity. There- 
fore, in this birth, though possessing much wealth, he never enjoyed it. 
He was childless because he was the very man who had drowned the 
Bodhisatta’s son. 

1 J. iii. 299-303. 


1. Maranasati Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks at Nadika that 
mindfulness of death, if properly cultivated, leads to great advantages. 
Various monks thereupon claim that they practise such mindfulness, 
but the Buddha tells them their practice is not sufficiently diligent 
and instructs them how to improve it.” 


1 A. iv. 317 f. 
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2. Maranasati Sutta.—Preached at Nadika. A monk must ever 
remember that death may overtake him at any instant. He must, 
therefore, examine himself day and night and put away any evil states 


that may remain in him.’ 
1 A. iv. 320 f. 


Maravara.—The soldiers of a certain district in India. They were 
employed by Kulasekhara against Laükapura.!' 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 130, 246. 


Marieavatti.—A cetiya in Anuràdhapura and a monastic building 
attached to it. The cetiya was built by Dutthagamani on the spot 
where the king's spear, containing the Buddha's relic given to him by 
the monks, was planted, when Dutthagàmani went to the Tissavapi 
for his ceremonial bathing after his consecration. When the king's 
men attempted to remove the spear they found it impossible, and the 
king, after consultation with the monks, decided to build a cetiya 
enclosing the spot with a vihàra attached. The work was completed 
in three years and a great ceremony of dedication was held, the building 
and the ceremony costing nineteen crores. The vihàra was called 
Maricavatti because it was intended by the king as an expiation for 
having once eaten a pepper-pod (maricavatt?) without sharing it with 
the monks, thus violating the vow of his childhood.? 

Vohàrika-Tissa renovated the vihàra, while Gothabhaya built an 
uposatha-hall* and Vasabha provided a mantling for the thüpa.* 

Kassapa II. built a pàsada in the vihàra and gave it to the Thera 
who, at one time, lived in Nàgasálà. Kassapa IV. entrusted the care 
of the Bodhi-tree at Maricavatti to the bhikkhunis at the Tissàràma, 
which he built for them,’ while Kassapa V. restored the whole vihàra, 
gave it to the Theravadins and granted five hundred maintenance 
villages. Devà, mother of Sakkasenápati, provided a diadem-jewel 
for the Buddha-image in the vihara, also a halo, an umbrella and a 
garment.” Dappula III. gave a maintenance village to the vihàra," 
while Mahinda IV. started to build in it a pāsāda called Candana, which 
does not seem to have been completed." Parakkamabahu I. found the 
thüpa destroyed by the Damilas and rebuilt it to the height of eighty 
cubits.” 


1 See Mhv. xxv. 1. E 5 Ibid., xxxv. 121. 
? For the building of the vihara, see è Cv. xliv. 149. 7 Ibid., lii. 24. 
Mhv. xxvi. 1 ff.; the vow is mentioned at | 8 Ibid., 45. 9 Ibid., 65. 


Mhv. xxii. 80; the Dpv. makes no men- | 


*. tion of Maricavatti. 
. 9 Mhv. xxxvi. 33, 30. 4 Ibid., 107. 


10 Ibid., liii. 2. 
11 Jbid., liv. 40. 
12 Ibid., Ixxviii. 99. 
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Marugana-parivena.—A building in Anuradhapura, erected on the spot 
where hosts of gods visited Mahinda to pay obeisance to him.* 
1 Mhv. xv. 211. 


Marutta-pokkharani.—A tank in Anuradhapura, north of the royal 
palace, in the time of Devanampiyatissa. When Mahinda scattered 
flowers on it the earth trembled, and Mahinda prophesied that it would 
become the Jantaghara-pokkhorani, situated to the east of the gateway 
of the Kalapasana-parivena. It had disappeared by the time the 
Mahavamsa Tikà was written. The sīmā of the Mahavihara passed 
through the tank.’ 


1 MT. 344 f. ? Mbv. 135, 136. 


Maruthukotta.—A locality in South India.’ 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 180. 


Maruthüpa.—A village in South India mentioned in the account of 
. the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 129. 
Maruppiya.—See Devanampiyatissa. 


Marumabatittha.—4A locality in Anuradhapura, through which passed 
the simà of the Mahàvihàra.' 


1 Mbv. 135, 136. 


Mala Vagga.—The twenty-first chapter of the Dhammapada. 


į Mala Sutta.—On the three stains: lust, hatred, and illusion. They 
are comprehended by the Noble Eightfold Path. 


1 S. v. 57. 


Malaté.—See Malla, 


1. Malaya.—A mountainous district in South India.’ 
1 E.g., J. iv. 327; Cv. Ixxvi. 195. 


2. Malaya.—The mountainous country of Ceylon, originally the home 
of the Pulindà! When Dutthagamani fled from his father’s wrath, it 
was in Malaya that he hid. In Malaya was the Ambatthakolalena, from 


1 Mhv. vii. 68; see Mhv. T'rs. 60, n. 5. 2 Mhv. xxiv. 7. 
Il, 29 
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which Dutthagàmanl obtained silver for the Maha Thüpa. The hill- 
country provided protection from marauders who invaded Ceylon, 
and also from those causing danger to the rightful ruler When 
Buddhism was threatened by the activities of unbelievers who had 
obtained possession of Anuradhapura, it was to Malaya and to Rohana 
that the monks fled in order to save themselves and their teaching.’ 
Malaya also afforded shelter to rebels against the government both 
during preparations for attack and, if necessary, during their flight.’ 

In later times Malaya was treated as a special province, and was in 
charge of an official called Malayaraja, who was generally the king's 
younger son, the elder being viceroy in charge of the Eastern Province 
(Paeinadesa). The district of Dakkhinadesa was included in Malaya,’ 
but it was later separated.” The Yuvaràja himself was sometimes 
Malayaraja, particularly when the other provinces were in the hands 
of enemies." Mention is also made!' of a Malayaràjà who was in 
charge of a Damila army (probably of mercenaries). In times of war 
the people of Malaya usually gave a great deal of trouble as the country 
was difficult of access." Some of the villages in Malaya were com- 
posed of only one house.” 


Mhv. xxviii. 20. 8 See Cv. xli. 33 ff.; lii. 68; Cv. Trs. 
4 E.g., in the case of Vattagàmani; | i. 54, n. 4; but see Cv. xlii. 6, 10; xliv. 43; 
Mhv. xxxiii. 62; also xxxv. 206. li. 13; liii. 36. 
5 E.g., ibid., xxxvi. 50; Cv. xli. 20; 1. 20, ? Cv. li. 8. 10 E.g., ibid., lviii. 7. 
$ E.g., Mhv. xxxvii. 6. 11 Ibid., Ixix. 6. 
? E.g., Cv. xli. 10; xliv. 62; xlviii. 98; 12 E.g., ibid., lxx. 30. 
li. 112 £.; lvii. 47, 57. 13 Sp. ii. 298. 


3. Malaya.—The mountainous district of Ramajfifia.* 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 22. 


Malayappa.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvii. 18, 55, 91; MT. 593. 


Malaya-Mahàdeva (v.l. Maliya-Mahàadeva, Maliyadeva) Thera.—An 
arahant. During the Akkhakkhayika famine, Dutthagàmani provided 
him and four others with a dish of sour millet-gruel, which was purchased 
with the proceeds of the sale of the king’s earrings. Mahadeva took his 
portion to Sumanaküta and shared it with nine hundred others. He 
was also among the eight arahants who accepted a meal of pork from 
Sāliya in his previous birth as a blacksmith.® He was probably so called 
because he lived at Kotapabbata in the Malaya country." 


1 Mhrv. xxxii. 30. * At MT. 606 he is called Kofapab- 
2 Ibid., xxxii. 49. 3 MT. 606. batavasika. 
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It is said that for three years after his ordination Mahadeva’ lived 
in the Mandalaramaka-vihdra. One day, while going for alms in 
Kallagama, near by, he was invited by an wpdseka to her dwelling, 
where she gave him a meal, and, regarding him as a son, invited him 
to take all his meals at her home. The invitation was accepted, and each 
day, after the meal, he would return thanks with the words “ May 
you be happy and free from sorrow " (sukham hotu, dukkhà mucca). 
At the end of the rainy season he became an arahant, and the chief 
incumbent of the Vihara entrusted him with the task of preaching to 
the assembled people on the Pavarana-Day. The young novices informed 
the upasika that her “ son ” would preach that day, but she, thinking 
they were making fun of her, said that not everyone could preach. 
But they persuaded her to go to the vihàra, and, when the turn of 
Maliyadeva came, he preached all through the night. At dawn he stopped, 
and the upasika became a sotàpanna. 

Maliyadeva once preached the Cha Chakka Sutta in the Lohapasada, 
and sixty monks, who listened to him, became arahants. He also 
preached the same sutta in the Mahamandapa, in the Mahavihara, at 
Cetiyapabbata, at Sákiyavamsa-vihara, at Kutali-vihàra, at Antara- 
sobbha, Mutingana, Vatakapabbata, Pacinagharaka, Dighavapi, Lokandara, 
and Gamendavala, and, at each place, sixty monks attained arahantship. 
At Cittalapabbata he saw a monk of over sixty preparing to bathe at 
Kuruvakatittha, and asked permission to bathe him. The Elder, dis- 
covering from his conversation that he was Maliyadeva, agreed to let 
him do so, though, he said, no one had ever touched his body during 
sixty years. Later in the day, the Elder begged Maliyadeva to preach 
to him, and this he did. Sixty monks, all over sixty, were among 
the audience, and at the conclusion of the Cha Chakka Sutta they all 
became arahants. The same thing happened at Tissamahavihara, 
Kalyani-vihara, Nagamahavihara, Kalacchagama, and at other places, 
sixty in all.* 

Malaya-Mahadeva was among those various large groups who re- 
nounced the world in the company of the Bodhisatta: the Kuddala- 
samagama, Mugapakkha-samagama,  Cülasutasoma-samágama, Ayo- 
gharapandita-samágama and Hatthipala-samagama.’ 

It is said" that two monks once asked Malaya-Mahadeva for a subject 
of meditation, and that he gave them the formula of the thirty-two 
parts of the body. Though versed in the three Nikàyas, the monks 

5 Called Maliyadeva in the context | © MA. ii. 1024 f. 

(AA. i. 22), but further on in the same ? J. iv. 490; also vi. 30, where Mahà- 


passage (p. 23) he is addressed as Mahā- | maliyadeva is called Ká]avelavàsi. 
deva. 8 Vsm. 241. 
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could not become sotàpannas until they had recited the formula for a 
| period of four months. 


Malayavasi Mahasangharakkhita.—See Mahasangharakkhita. 


* Malàni" Sutta.—On eight stains—non-repetition in the case of a 
mantra, late rising, sluggishness 1n beauty, carelessness in a guard, mis- 
conduct in a woman, etc., and ignorance, which is the greatest stain.’ 


1 A. iv. 195; cp. Dhp. vs. 241 f.; see also Mala Sutta. 


Malitavambha Thera.—He was the son of a brahmin of Bharukaccha 
and entered the Order under Paechábhü Thera. It is said that he pre- 
ferred to live where no conveniences, except food, were available, and 
before long he became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a bird named Kakudha 
living on a lake, and, seeing the Buddha walking along the edge of the 
lake, he offered him kumudu-flowers. One hundred and sixteen kappas 
ago he was king eight times under the name of Varuna.’ He is probably 
identical with Kumudadayaka of the Apadàna.* 


1 Thag. vs. 105; ThagA. i. 210 f. ? Ap. i. 180. 


Maliya.—Perhaps the name of a dog, or it may be an adjective 


describing its colour.' 
1 See J. iii. 535. 


Maliyadeva.—See Malaya-Mahadeva. 
Malla.—See Tela. 


Mallaka.—An Elder. As he stood one day looking at a ploughed 
field a sign arose in him of the size of the field. He enlarged it, induced 
the five jhànas, and, developing insight, became an arahant, He is 
mentioned as consulting Dighabhanaka Abhaya on some problem con- 
nected with jhàna.? 


1 Vsm. 123. 2 Ibid., 265 f. 


Mallagiri, Mallagiri, Mallangiri—A mountain in the Himalaya, the 
abode of Kinnaras.! 
1 J. iv. 438, 439. 


Mallaputta.—See Dabba. 
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Mallavàta.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Aggabodhi VII. 
Aggabodhi VIII, gave to it a maintenance village." 


1 Cv. xlviii. 70. 2 Ibid., xlix. 47. 


Malavalana.—A district of Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Gajabahu. Komba built a fortress there which was 
captured by the Malayaraja, and later by the Nagaragiri Mahinda.’ 


1 Cv. Ixx. 60 ff., 89. 


Mallà.—The name of a people and their country. The country is 
included in the sixteen Mahajanapadas (q.v.) of the Buddha’s time. 
The kingdom, at that time, was divided into two parts, having their 
respective capitals in Pávà and Kusinarà. The Mallas of Pava were 
called Paveyyaka-Malla, those of Kusinàra, Kosinarakaé. That these 
were separate kingdoms is shown by the fact that after the Buddha’s 
death at Kusinara, the Mallas of Pàvà sent messengers to claim their 
share of the Buddha's relies! Each had their Mote Hall. In the 
Sangiti Sutta we are told that the Buddha, in the course of one of his 
journeys, came with five hundred followers to Pava and stayed in the 
Ambavana of Cunda the smith. A new Mote Hall, called Ubbhataka, 
had just been completed for the Mallas of Pàvà, and the Buddha was 
invited to be the first to occupy it that it might be consecrated thereby. 
The Buddha accepted the invitation, and preached in the Hall far into 
the night. It was also at Pava that the Buddha took his last meal, of 
Sükaramaddava, at the house of Cunda.” From there he went to 
Kusinara, and there, as he lay dying, he sent Ananda to the Mallas of 
Kusinara, who were assembled in their Mote Hall to announce his 
approaching death. The Mallas thereupon came to the Upavattana 
Sàla-grove where the Buddha was, in order to pay him their last 
respects. Ananda made them stand in groups according to family, and 
then presented them to the Buddha, announcing the name of each 
family. After the Buddha’s death, they met together once more in 
the Mote Hall, and made arrangements to pay him all the honour due 
to a Cakkavatti. They cremated the Buddha’s body at the Makuta- 
bandhana-cetiya, and then collected the relics, which they deposited in 
their Mote Hall, surrounding them with a lattice-work of spears and a 
rampart of bows till they were distributed among the various claimants 
by Dona? The Mallas, both of Pāvā and Kusinara, erected thüpas 
over their respective shares of the relics and held feasts in their honour.* 


1 D. ii. 165. 3 Ibid., 166. 
2 Ibid., 126 f. * Ibid., 167. 
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The Malla capital of Kusinàrà was, in the Buddha's day, a place of 
small importance. Ananda contemptuously refers to it as a “little 
wattle-and-daub town in the midst of a jungle, a branch township," 
quite unworthy of being the scene of the Buddha’s Parinibbana. But 
the Buddha informs Ananda that it was once Kusávatl (q.v.), the 
mighty capital of Kusa and Mahàsudassana. This shows that the 
Mallas had, at first, a monarchical constitution, but in the sixth century 
B.C. they were regarded, together with the Vajjis, as a typical example 
of a republic (sangha, gana).* The chief Mallas administered the state 
in turn. Those who were free from such duties engaged in trade, 
sometimes undertaking long caravan journeys. - 

Both the Buddha and Nigantha Nataputta appear to have had followers 
among the Mallas. Pàvà was the scene of Nataputta’s death, just as 
Kusinara was of the Buddha’s.’ Several followers of the Buddha among 
the Mallas are mentioned by name—e.g., Dabba, Pukkusa, Khanda- 
sumana, Bhadragaka, Rasiya, Roja and Siha (q.v.). The Mallas seem to 
have lived at peace with their neighbours, though there was apparently 
some trouble between them and the Licchavis, as shown by the story of 
Bandhula Malla (q.v.). Both the Mallas and the Licchavis were khat- 
tiyas, belonging to the Vasittha-gotta, because in the books both tribes 
are repeatedly referred to as Vasettha (q.v.). There is reason to believe 
that the Malla republic fell into the hands of Ajatasattu, as did that of 
the Licchavis." 

The Mallas are generally identified with the Malloi mentioned in the 
Greek accounts of Alexander's invasion of India. The Malloi were a war- 
like tribe who, for some time, successfully resisted Alexander's attack. 
Their territory must have been situated in or near the Panjab. 

Other places in the Malla country, besides Pàvà and Kusinürà, are 
mentioned where the Buddha stayed—e.g., Bhoganagara, Anupiyà and 
Uruvelakappa,'" near which was the Mahavana, a wide tract of forest. 

Bandhula went from Kusinüra to Takkasilà for purposes of study. 
v.l. Mala” and Malata," evidently both wrong readings. 


5 M. i. 231. 

$ DA. ii. 569. 

" See s.v. Pava. 

8 Manu says that both Licchavis and 
Mallas had ksatriya parents, but their 
fathers were Vratyas—.e., had not gone 


through the ceremony of Vedic initiation 
at the proper time. 

? Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 
1918, p. 79. 

10 See 8v. 11 E.g., UdA. 377. 

12 E.g., AA. ii. 814. 


2. Malla.—A bhikkhuni who came to Ceylon from Jambudipa; she 
was an eminent teacher of the Vinaya at Anuradhapura.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 12. 
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Mallika.—A king of Kosala, identified with Ananda. See the Rajo- 


vada Jataka.? 
1 J. ii. 2 ff. 


1. Mallikà.—Chief queen of Pasenadi, king of Kosala. She was the 
daughter of the chief garland-maker of Kosala, and was very good and 
beautiful. When she was sixteen she was, one day, on her way to the 
garden with some companions, carrying with her three portions of sour 
gruel in a basket. Meeting the Buddha, she offered them to him and 
worshipped him. The Buddha, seeing her wrapt in joy, smiled, and, in 
answer to Ananda’s question, said she would be chief queen of Kosala that 
very day.’ 

It happened that Pasenadi, having suffered defeat at the hands of 
Ajatasattu that very day, was passing by and entered the flower garden, 
attracted by Mallika’s voice. Mallika, seeing him coming, and noting 
his weariness, seized his horse’s bridle. The king, discovering that she 
was unmarried, dismounted, and, having rested awhile, his head on 
her lap, entered the town with her and took her to her own house. 
In the evening he sent a chariot for her, and with great honour and pomp 
brought her from her own home, set her on a heap of jewels and anointed 
her chief queen. From that day onward she was the beloved and 
devoted wife of the king and an undeviating follower of the Buddha.’ 
The king found her sagacious and practical-minded and consulted her 
and accepted her advice when in difficulty—e.g., in the Asisadisa-dàna - 
(q.v.), wherein he wished to excel his subjects, and again when he 
was troubled by evil dreams as narrated in the Mahasupina Jataka 
(q.v.)^ The Jataka states how Mallika saved many innocent lives 
from being sacrificed, and the Buddha declared that in a past life too, 
as Dinnà (g.v.), she had saved the lives of a large number of people by 
her wisdom.* | | 

Both Mallika and Pasenadi's other queen, Vasabhakhattiya, desired 
to learn the Dhamma, and, at their request conveyed through Pasenadi, 
the Buddha asked Ananda to visit the palace regularly and teach them 
the Doctrine. Ananda found in Mallika an apt and ready pupil, conscien- 
tious in her work; Vàsabhakhattiyà was not so devoted to her duties.' 
Mallika’s knowledge of the Dhamma made her wiser than Pasenadi 


1 J. iii. 405; SA. 1. 110 ff. It was to 
explain Mallika’s good fortune that 
the Kummasapinda Jàtaka (q.v.) was 
preached. 2 DhA. iii. 121 f. 

? DhA. ii. 8 ff. says that Mallikà 
called the king a simpleton for putting 
his faith in brahmins and took him to the 


Buddha, and while the king sat trembling, 
asked the questions for him and had them 
explained. 

* DhA. ii. 15 f. 

5 Ibid., iii. 382 f. For an incident 
connected with Ananda’s visit to the 
palace, see Vin. iv. 158 f. 
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would have desired, and he once, in à moment of great affection, asked 
if anyone were dearer to her than her own “ self." “ No, Sire," was the 
answer; the king was evidently greatly disappointed, for he sought 
the Buddha, who explained to him that Mallika, in making that answer, 
had uttered a great truth. Mallika, though an exemplary wife, was 
not without lapses. ` Reference is made to the quarrels she had with her 
husband, once, at least, on the question of conjugal rights," as a result 
of which they both sulked and had to be reconciled by the Buddha. 
The Dhammapada Commentary? relates a ridiculous story about her 
misbehaviour with a dog in the bath-house. Pasenadi was a witness 
of this scene, but she was able to convince him that it was the fault of 
the lighting of the bath-house. Nevertheless, it is said that at the 
moment of her death she recollected this misdeed, and, as a result, was 
reborn in Avici, The king was overcome by grief at Mallika's death, and, 
after the funeral rites, went to the Buddha to ask where she had been 
reborn. The Buddha, not wishing him to know, caused the king to 
forget the question, every time he came to the vihàra, for a whole 
week, till Mallika's suffering in Avici was over; then he allowed the 
question to be asked, and he was able to assure Pasenadi that she had 
been reborn in Tusita and to console him in his grief. It is said" that 
Pasenadi was on a visit to the Buddha when a man came with the 
whispered message that the queen was dead. It was a terrible shock, 
* his shoulders drooped, his mouth fell, and he sat brooding, unable 
to speak." 

Mallika had a daughter by Pasenadi'; no mention is made of a son. 
He is said to have been disappointed on hearing that the child was a 
girl; but the Buddha assured him that women were sometimes wiser 
than men." 

Mallika is mentioned” as one of seven persons whose acts of devotion 
bore fruit in this life and whose fame reached even to the gods. Only 
one instance is on record of Mallika asking a question of the Buddha. 
She wished to know why some women are plain, others beautiful, some 
rich, others poor. And the Buddha explained to her the reasons for 
these discrepancies.” | 

In the Piyajatika Sutta!^ Pasenadi is said to have taunted her because 

$ S. i. 75; Ud. v. 1. 9 A. iii. 57. 

? J. iv. 437; also J. iii. 20; in these 10 Probably Vajirl (q.v.), who is spoken 
quarrels the king was probably more to | of as the king’s only daughter (M. ii. 
blame than Mallikà; it is said that until | 110). 
reconciled by the Buddha he ignored her 11 §. i. 86 f. 
very existence, saying that prosperity 12 Mil. 115, 291. 
had turned her head. 13 See Mallika Sutta 1. 

ë DhA. iii. 119 ff. 14 M, ii. 106 ff. 
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“her recluse Gotama” had said that dear ones bring sorrow and 
tribulation. “If the Lord says so, it must be so," she replies; but 
secretly sends Nálijahgha to find out from the Buddha himself if he 
had said so and why. Having learnt the facts, she faces Pasenadi again, 
and convinces him too that the Buddha is right. 

Mallika had a garden, called the Mallikáráma, in which was a Hall | 
among the Deispyros-trees (tindukācīra) set apart for religious discus- 
sions between members of various sects (samagyappavàdaka).* 

Mallika is identified with Sujata of the Sujata Jàtaka,* the Kinnari 
in the Bhallatiya Jàtaka!" and Sambulà in the Sambula Jàtaka.? In 
all three births Pasenadi was her husband. 

Mallika is included in a list of eminent upàsikàs."? 


15 M. ii. 22; MA. 710; D. i. 178; see 17 J. iv. 444, 
s.v, Ekasala. 18 J. v. 98. 
16 J. iii. 22. 19 A. iv. 348. 


2. Mallikà.—Wife of Bandhula (g.v.. She is called Mallarájaputtà,' 
and belonged, evidently, to à Malla clan. 


1 VvA. 165. 


1. Mallika Sutta.—Mallikà visits the Buddha and asks him why 
some women are beautiful, others plain, some rich, others poor. The 
Buddha explains that if a woman be ill-tempered and irritable, jealous 
and slow to give alms, such a one becomes poor and of ill favour, 
wherever she may happen to be born. A woman, however, who never 
becomes angry or agitated even under great provocation, and is 
generous, such a one becomes beautiful and rich. 

Mallikà declares her detérmination for the future, to be gentle in 
temper, never revengeful or harbouring a grudge, but always amiable 


and generous.’ | 
1 A. ii. 202 ff. 


2. Mallikà Sutta.—Pasenadi asks Mallikà, as they sit on the upper 
terrace of the palace, if anyone is dearer to her than her own “ self "'; 
she says “ No one." He says that the same is true of him, but is evidently 
piqued, for he seeks the Buddha; the Buddha tells him that Mallikà 


has spoken truly and well.’ 
|. 18.i. 76. 


Mallikarama.—A pleasaunce in Savatthi belonging to Queen Mallika, 
It is described as “ Samayappavidakatindukactra-(v.l. tindukakhira)- 
ekasalaka.”* The Commentary? says it was called Samayappavadaka 


t D. i. 178; M. ii. 22, ete.; Sp. i. 107, etc. 2 MA. ii. 710; cf. DA. ii. 365. 
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because teachers holding various views used to gather there and dis- 
course on their doctrines. It was surrounded by tindukakhira (timbaru) 
trees, hence tindukdcitra (sic); at. first it possessed only one hall, but 
later many were erected through the good fortune of Potthapàda—hence 
its epithet Ekasalaka. 


Mallikavimana-vatthu.—The story of Mallika, wife of Bandhula, 
who, after death, was born in a wonderful palace in Tavatimsa, surrounded 
by all manner of luxuries. This was chiefly as a result of her having 
offered her Mahalatapasadhana in honour of the Buddha, after his 
death. Moggallana met her in Tavatimsa and heard her story.’ 


1 Vv. iii. 8; VvA. 165 ff. 


Malli,— A Malla woman.! 
1 Vin. ii. 268. 


Masakkasára.—A name given to Tavatimsa, the abode of Vásava 
(Sakka). The scholiast explains? that Masakkasüra is really the name 
of Mount Sineru, so called because it is immoveable (Masakkasdro 
vuccati osakkana-parisakkanabhavena-ghanasarataya ca Sinerupabbaràjà), 
and Tàvatimsa came to be known as Masakkasàára because it was built 
on Sineru. 7 


1 J. v. 167; vi. 272, 289, 400; VvA. 350. 2 J. v. 168; vi. 272. 


Masàra.—4A hill from which the masáragalla stones are obtained.’ ` 
1 See Rhys Davids, Milinda Trs. i. 117, n. 6. 


1. Mahaka.—A novice, pupil of Upananda, who is mentioned as having 
been guilty of an unnatural offence with Kandaka, another novice.!' 


1 Vin. i. 70. 


2. Mahaka Thera.—An arahant. See Mahaka Sutta. 


Mahaka Sutta.—Once a number of monks staying in the Ambataka- 
grove in Maechikásanda were entertained by Citta-gahapati to a 
sumptuous meal. At the end of the meal, Citta escorted them back 
to the monastery. On the way the monks were overcome by the heat, 
and Mahaka, the junior monk, with the permission of his senior, made 
by his magic power a cool wind to blow and wrought a thunderstorm 
accompanied by gentle rain. Citta was greatly impressed, and, seeking 
Mahaka in his cell, asked him to perform some miracle. Mahaka told 
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him to put his cloak on the verandah and to scatter a bundle of grass on- 
it. Then he retired to his cell, locked the door, and caused a flame 
to dart through the keyhole and burn the grass without damaging 
the cloak. Citta was overcome with surprise, and promised to supply 
Mahaka with all requisites. Mahaka thanked him, but soon after left 
Macchikasanda never to return.’ 


! Because he did not wish to enjoy | S. iv. 288 ff.; the story is also referred 
gains won by a display of iddhi-power; | to at Vsm. 393. 


Mahannavapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.‘ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 34. 


Mahanta.—A stone image of the Buddha set up in the Patimà-vihàra 
in Kànagáma by Aggabodhi, son of Mahátissa and ruler of Rohana.' 


1 Cv. xlv. 44. 


Mahanta-parivena.—A monastic building erected by a corporation 
(pūga) in Bandhumati in the time of Vipassi Buddha.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 493 (vs. 19). 


Mahapphala Sutta.—The four iddhipddas, if developed, bear great 


fruit! 
1 S. v. 267. 


Maharivara.—A stronghold in Rohana, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 121. 


Mahallaka-Nàga, Mahalla-Nàga.—Father-in-aw and commander-in- 
chief of Gajabahuka-Gamani. After Gajabahu’s death he became king 
of Ceylon and reigned for six years (196-202 a.c.) He built seven 
viharas: Sejalaka, Gotapabbata, Dakapáasana, Sálipabbata, Tanaveli, 
Tobbalanagapabbata and Girihalika. He was succeeded by his son 
Bhátika-Tissa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 123 ff.; xxxvi. 1; MT. 657; Dpv. xxii. 15 ff., 29. 


Mahallaraja.—A padhanaghara erected by Aggabodhi III. and his 
viceroy Mana, The villages of Hankàra and Sàmugàma were given 


for its maintenance.! | 
1 Cv. xliv. 119. 
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Mahá-ahgana.—A locality in Anuradhapura through which the sima 
of the Mahàvihàra passed; it was so called because of a large angana- 


tree which stood there.! 
1 Mbv. 135, 136. 


Mahaatthakatha.—The oldest and most important of the Com- 
mentaries on the Tipitaka, brought, according to tradition, to Ceylon 
by Mahinda, who translated it into Sinhalese.’ It thus came to be called 
the Sthalatthakatha. Besides exegetical material on the Pali Canon, 
it contained also historical materials on which were later based the 
Pali Chronicles, the Mahavamsa and the Dipavamsa. The Mahà- 
atthakathà was the chief source from which Buddhaghosa drew his 
materials for his Commentaries and is often referred to in his works, 
` particularly in the Samantapásádikà?) The Mahàatthakathà was in 
charge of the monks of the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. It was 
superseded by the Commentaries of Buddhaghosa, Dhammapala and 
others, and is not now extant. It is often referred to merely as 


Atthakatha. 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 228 f. | 616, 617, 627, 701, 716, 718, 726; iv. 744, 

? For a description see Geiger’s Dipa- | 776, 783, 817, 863, 914, 923; DhSA. 157; 
vamsa and Mahavamsa, pp. 44, 63, ete. | DA. i. 180, etc. 

3 E.g., Sp. i. 2; ii. 494; 265; iii. 537, ^ — ^ E.g., VibhA. 56, 155, 200, eto. 


Maha-Anathapindika.—See Anathapindika. He was evidently so 
called in some contexts to distinguish him from Culla-Anathapindika.’ 
1 Eg., DhA. iii. 145; J. i. 148. 


Maha-Anula Thera.—He once saw a number of monks, who had 
obtained only dry food, eating it on the banks of a river. Anula 
resolved that the river water should turn into butter-cream and made 
a sign to the novices, who then took the cream in cups and gave it to 


the monks.! 
1 Vsm. 404. 


1. Maha-Abhaya.—See Abhaya-giri. 


2. Maha-Abhaya Thera.—Usually called Dighabhanaka-Abhaya. He 
was evidently an eminent Thera. It is said’ that when news arrived 
that the brigand Abhaya was coming to Cetiyagiri to pillage it, the patrons 
of the vihara informed Abhaya Thera of this. He asked them to collect 
various kinds of food and drink wherewith to entertain the brigand. 
The latter was greatly pleased, and, on learning that this hospitality 


1 Sp. ii. 474 f.; referred to at DhSA. 399. 
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was shown him at the instigation of Abhaya Thera, he visited the 
Elder and took upon himself the protection of the vihara from all danger. 
Later the monks questioned the right of the Elder to entertain a robber 
with what belonged to the vihàra, but he convened an assembly of the 
monks and convinced them that he was guiltless, as his act had been 
solely for the protection of the belongings of the Sangha. This story 
shows that the Elder lived at Cetiyagiri. 

On another occasion" Abhaya Thera preached the Maha-ariyavamsa 
patipada, and the whole village (? Mahagama) came to hear him. After 
the sermon he received great honour. An elderly monk was full of 
envy and abused him, saying that under guise of preaching he had filled 
the night with noise. The two monks had to travel along the same 
road for the distance of a gavuta, and all the way the old monk abused 
Abhaya. When their roads separated, Abhaya worshipped the monk 
and took leave of him and said, when asked later, that he had heard none 
of the abuse because he had been all the time engaged in meditation. 
One day, a certain woman who had come all the way from Ullabha- 
kolakannikà, a distance of five leagues, to hear Abhaya preach the 
Ariyavamsa, found that he was about to arise without finishing the 
sermon, and reminded him that he was omitting the most important 
part. The monk praised her and continued to preach till dawn, when 
the woman became a sotápanna.! It is said that once Abhaya wanted 
to know if a certain pondapatika monk were a putthujjana or not. 
While this monk was bathing at the mouth of the Kalyani River, Abhaya 
told a novice to dive into the water and catch hold of his foot. The 
monk, thinking it was a crocodile, screamed with fear, and Abhaya 
knew that he was a puthujjana.* Thieves once bound an Elder with 
creepers and made him lie down. A jungle fire spread to him, but before 
the creepers could be cut, he established insight and died an arahant. 
Abhaya, coming along with five hundred others, saw the body, cremated 
it, and had a shrine built over the remains.” 

_ Abhaya’s opinion was evidently greatly respected, and he is mentioned 
as having been consulted by Maha-Dhammarakhita and Mallaka’ on 
problems connected with the Abhidhamma. 

Abhaya is mentioned among those who could remember very early 
incidents in their lives. When he was only nine days old, his mother 
bent down to embrace him, but her hair became loose and the sumana- 
flowers she wore on her head fell on him, hurting him. In later life 
he could remember this incident? 

? MA. i. 65 f. | $ VibhA. 81. 


3 AA. i. 386. ? Vsm. 266. 
* MA. ii. 869. 5 Vam. 36. 5 DA. ii. 530; MNidA. 234. 
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Mahá-Arittha.—Nephew of Devanampiyatissa. He was the king's 
chief minister, and led the embassy which was sent to Asoka soon after 
Devanampiyatissa ascended the throne.’ Asoka conferred on him the 
title of Senāpati.” It is said that he had fifty-five elder and younger 
brothers who all joined the Order at Cetiyagiri at the end of a sermon 
by Mahinda on the Vassüpanayikakhandha.! This was before the com- 
mencement of the rainy season, but elsewhere* it is said that Arittha | 
was sent in the month of Assayuja—after the pavarana, when the rains 
were over—to Pataliputta to fetch Sanhghamitté and the Bodhi-tree 
from the court of Asoka, and that he agreed to go only on condition 
that he should join the Order on his return. The king consented, and, 
his mission successfully concluded, he entered the Order with five hundred 
others and attained arahantship. He died in the reign of Uttiya.° The 
Samantapasadika’ gives an account of a recital (sangiti) held in Ceylon 
by Mahà-Arittha. The scene was the parivena of the minister Megha- 
vannabhaya in the Thiparama, where sixty-eight thousand monks 
were assembled. A seat, facing south, was provided for Mahinda, 
Arittha’s seat, the dhammdsana, facing north. Arittha occupied this 
seat at Mahinda’s request, and sixty-eight Mahatheras, led by Mahinda, 
sat around him. Devanampiyatissa’s younger brother, Mattabhaya 
Thera, with five hundred others, were present in order to learn the 
. Vinaya, the king also being present. When Arittha began his recital 
of the Vinaya, many miracles occurred. This was on the first day of 
the pavadrana-ceremony in the month of Kattika. 

Mahé-Arittha’s chief disciples were Tissadatta, Kalasumana and 
Dighasumana (q.v.). 


1 Mhv. xi. 20. 2 [bid., 25. 5 Mhv. xix. 5, 12, 66. 
3 Ibid., xvi. 10. $ Ibid., xx. 54. 
4 Ibid., xviii. 3; perhaps here we have 7 Sp. i. 102 ff. 


to deal with two different traditions. 


Mahaariyavamsa Sutta.—On the four Ariyan lineages, reckoned as 
ancient and pure, and held in esteem by discerning recluses and brahmins 
of all times. A monk is content with any kind of robe; he does not, for 
the sake of robes, resort to unseemly conduct; he is free from either 
selfishness or greed with regard to robes; neither does he exalt himself 
because of his contentment. So it is with other requisites. He also 
delights in abandoning and in bhavand. A monk possessed of these four 
Ariyavamsü verily becomes a sage, praised by Brahma himself. 

This sutta was evidently a favourite topic for a sermon.” The Com- 
mentary explains’ how, for instance, anyone who preaches on the first 


1 A. ii. 27 ff. ? AA. i. 385, 386. 3 Ibid., ii. 494. 
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three Ariyavamsd (catupaccayasantosa) could bring the whole Vinaya 
Pitaka to bear on the discussion, while a discussion on the bhavandrama- 
ariyavamsa could include the two other Pitakas, chiefly the nekkhamma- 
pal of the Patisambhidimagga, the Dasuttara Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
the Satipatthana Sutta of the Majjhima Nikàya, and the Niddesapariyaya 
of the Abhidhamma. 

The full name of the sutta seems to have been Catupaccayasantosa- 
bhavanarama-Mahaariyavamsa Sutta.* It was also probably called 
Vamsa Sutta for short. 

It is probably this Mahàariyavamsa Sutta which was held in such 
high esteem by Voharaka Tissa, that he ordered almsgiving throughout 
Ceylon whenever the “ Ariyavamsa " was read." It is said that people 
would journey five. yojanas to hear a monk preach the Ariyavamsa,* and 
mention is made of Mahaariyavamsabhanaka, who, judging from the 
stories of them,’ were extremely able and eloquent preachers. 


4 E.g., ibid., i. 385. | 6 E.g., AA. i. 386. 
5 Mhv. xxxvi. 38; but see Mhv. T's. 7 E.g., SA. iii. 151. 
258, n. 6. 


Maha-Avici.—See Avici. 


Mahá-Assapura Sutta.—Preached at Assapura in the Ahga country. 
Since monks are called recluses (samana) they must train themselves to 
be true samanas and brahmanas; they should be conscientious and 
scrupulous, pure in deed, word and thought, guarding the portals of the 
senses, moderate in eating, ever vigilant, mindful and self-possessed, 
striving to put off the five nivaranad and cultivating the ;hànà. Such an 
almsman can truly be called a samana, a brahmin, a nahàtaka, vedagü, 
solthiya, ariya, and arahant. He is an ideal recluse.’ 


! M. i. 271-80. 


Maha-Assaroha Játaka (No. 302).—The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares, and having been defeated in some frontier disturbance, he fled 
on his horse till he reached a certain village. At sight of him all the 
people disappeared except one man, who made enquiries, and, on finding 
that he was no rebel, took him home and entertained him with great 
honour, looking well after his horse. When the king left, he told the 
man that his name was Mahà-Assàroha, and asked him to visit his home 
if ever he should be in the city. On reaching the city himself, he gave 
orders to the gate-keepers that if anyone should come enquiring for 
Mahá-Assároha, he should be brought at once to the palace. Time 
passed and the man failed to appear. The king, therefore, constantly 
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increased the taxes of the village, until the villagers asked their neighbour 
to visit his friend Maha-Assaroha and try to obtain some relief. So he 
prepared presents for Mahà-Assàroha and his wife, and taking a cake 
baked in his own house he set forth. Arrived at the city gates, he was 
conducted by the gate-keeper to the palace. There the king accepted 
his presents, showed him all the honours due to a king, and, in the end, 
gave him half of his kingdom. When the ministers complained, through 
the medium of the king's son, that a mere villager had been exalted to 
the rank of king, the Bodhisatta explained that real friends who help one 
in time of adversity should be paid every honour. 

The story was related in reference to the good offices of Ánanda, who 
is identified with the villager.’ | 

1 J. iii. 8-13. 


Maha-asana.—A spot in Anuràdhapura where the fruit from the 
Bodhi-branch, brought by Saüghamittà, was planted in a golden vase 
by Devanampiyatissa, Immediately eight saplings sprang from the 


fruit.? 
1 Mhv. xix. 57; Mbv. 162. 


Maha-Ukkusa Jataka (No. 486).—Not far from a certain village 
settlement a hawk lived on the south shore of a lake. He courted a 
female hawk on the western shore, and, at her suggestion, made friends 
with an osprey on the west side, a lion on the north and a tortoise on an 
island in the lake. Later, the hawks had two sons, who lived on the 
island. One day, some men, wandering about in search of food, lay 
down under the tree where the hawks lived and kindled a fire to keep 
away the insects. The smoke disturbed the young ones and they set 
up a cry. The men, hearing this, wished to get the birds for their food. 
But the she-hawk, perceiving the danger, sent her husband to summon 
their friends. First came the osprey who brought water in his wings 
and quenched the fire every time it was lighted; when he was tired, the 
tortoise sent his son with mud from the lake, which he put on the fire. 
The men caught the tortoise and tied it with creepers, but he plunged 
into the water, dragging the men with him. Then the lion appeared, and 
at his first roar the men fled, and the friends rejoiced over the firmness 
of their friendship. 

The story was told in reference to Mittagandhaka (q.v.) and his wife. 
They were the hawks of the story. Rahula was the young tortoise and 
Moggallana the father tortoise. Sáriputia was the osprey and the 


. Bodhisatta the lion.’ 
1 J. iv. 288-97. | 
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Maha-Udayi.—See Udayi. 


Maha-Ummagga Jàtaka (No. 546).—The Bodhisatta was once born 
in Mithilà as the son of Sirivaddhaka and Sumanadevi. The child was 
born with a medicinal plant in his hand, and was therefore called Maho- 
sadha. He talked immediately after birth, and it is said that, on the day 
of his conception, Videha, king of Mithilà, dreamed a dream which 
presaged the birth of a sage. From early childhood Mahosadha gave 
evidence of unusual ability, and one of his first acts was to build a large 
hall and lay out a garden with the help of his companions. The king 
wished to have him in the court though he was only seven years old, but 
was dissuaded by his wise men. But he sent a councillor to watch the 
boy and report of his doings from time to time. When the king was 
fully convinced! that Mahosadha was undoubtedly endowed with unusual 
wisdom, he sent for him in spite of the counsel of his ministers—Senaka, 
Pukkusa, Kavinda and Devinda—and appointed him as his fifth councillor. 
One day, Mahosadha saved the queen Udumbara (q.v.) from the unjust 
wrath of the king, and ever after she was his firm and loyal friend. After 
his entry into the court, Mahosadha was on many occasions called upon 
to match his wit against that of the senior councillors, and on each 
occasion he emerged triumphant.” When aged sixteen he married 
Amaradevi. She was a wise woman, and frustrated many attempts of 
Mahosadha’s enemies to embroil him with the king. Once they stole 
various things from the palace and sent them to her. She accepted them, 
and made assignations with each of the donors. When they arrived she 
had them seized, their heads shaved, and themselves thrown into the 
jakes, where she tormented them, and then arraigned them before the 
king with the stolen goods. Mahosadha, aware of the plots against him, 
lay in hiding, and the deity of the king’s parasol put several questions 
to the king, knowing that none but Mahosadha could answer them. The 
king sent men to seek him, and he was discovered working for a potter. 
The king showed him all honour, and obtained from him the answers to 
the deity’s questions. 

But his enemies continued to plot against him, until orders were given 
by the king that he should be killed the next day. Udumbara discovered 
this and warned him. But in the meantime he had discovered the 
guilty secrets of his enemies: Senaka had killed a courtesan, Pukkusa 
had a leprous spot on his thigh, Kavinda was possessed by a yakkha 
named Naradeva, and Devinda had stolen the king’s most precious gem. 
Mahosadha posted these facts everywhere in the city, and the next day 


1 The Jataka gives an account of 2 E.g, in the Mendakapafiha (q.v. 
nineteen problems solved by Mahosadha. | and the Sirimandapafiha (q.v.). 


T. 30 
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went boldly into the palace. The king professed innocence of any evil 
intentions against him; but Mahosadha exposed the schemes of them all, 
and Senaka and the others were only saved from severe punishment by 
the intervention of Mahosadha himself. Thenceforward Mahosadha 
was Videha's trusted councillor, and took various measures to increase 
his royal master's power and glory. Spies were sent to every court, 
whence they brought home reports. Mahosadha also had a parrot 
whom he employed to ferret out the most baffling secrets. While 
returning from a visit to Sankhapala, king of Ekabala, the parrot passed 
through Uttarapafiedla and there overheard a conversation between 
Culani-Brahmadatta, king of Kampilla, and his purohita Kevatta, wherein 
the latter unfolded a scheme for capturing the whole of Jambudipa. 
Kevatta was too wise to allow Brahmadatta to attack Mithila, knowing 
of Mahosadha's power, but Mahosadha deliberately provoked Brahma- 
datta by sending his men to upset a feast he had prepared, during which 
he had planned to poison the hundred princes whom he had brought 
under subjection. Brahmadatta then set out to attack Mithilà. He 
laid siege to the city, and adopted various ways of compelling the citizens 
to surrender. But Mahosadha was more than a match for him, and 
found means of defeating all his plans. In the end Mahosadha engaged 
the services of Anukevatta, who, pretending to be a traitor to Mithilà, 
went over to the army of Brahmadatta and, gaining the king's confidence, 
informed him that Kevatta and all the other counsellors of Brahmadatta 
had accepted bribes from Mahosadha. The king listened to him, and 
on his advice raised the siege and fled to his own city. 

But Kevatta planned revenge, and, a year later, he persuaded Brahma- 
datta to send poets to Videha’s city, singing songs of the peerless beauty 
of the daughter of Brahmadatta, Pafiealacandi, Videha heard the songs 
and sent a proposal of marriage, and Kevatta came to Mithila to arrange 
the day. Videha suggested that Kevatta should meet Mahosadha to 
discuss the plans, but Mahosadha feigned illness, and when Kevatta 
arrived at his house, he was grossly insulted by Mahosadha’s men. 
When Kevatta had left, Videha consulted Mahosadha, but would not 
be dissuaded from his plan to marry Paíücàlacandi. Finding that he 
could do nothing with the king, Mahosadha sent his parrot Matthara to 
find out what he could from the maynah bird which lived in Brahma- 
datta’s bedchamber. Matthara used all his wits and won the favour of 
the maynah and learnt from her of Kevatta’s plan, which he repeated 
to Mahosadha. 

With Videha’s leave, Mahosadha went on Uttarapaficaéla to, as he 
sald, make preparations for the wedding. But he gave orders for a 
village to be built on every league of ground along the road, and gave 
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instructions to the shipwright, Anandakumara, to build and hold ready 
three hundred ships. At Uttarapaficila he was received with great 
honour, and obtained the king’s permission to build in the city a palace 
for Videha. The king gave him a free hand, and he immediately started 
to threaten to pull down houses belonging to various people, from the 
queen-mother downwards, and obtained money from them as bribes to 
spare their houses. Having reported to the king that no suitable spot was 
available within the city, he obtained his consent to erect a palace outside 
the city, between that and the Ganges. All access was forbidden to the 
site on penalty of a large sum, and having first erected a village called 
Gaggali for his workmen, elephants, etc., Mahosadha started to dig a 
tunnel, the mouth of which was in the Ganges. The tunnel, a marvellous 
place, was duly constructed, fitted with all manner of machinery, and 
beautifully decorated. A smaller tunnel was dug, leading into the 
larger, one opening, which was, however, concealed, giving access to the 
king’s palace. The task occupied four months, and when all prepara- 
tions were complete, Mahosadha sent word to Videha. 

Videha arrived at Brahmadatta’s court, and a great feast was held in 
his honour at Upakari, the palace which had been prepared for his resi- 
dence. While the feast was in progress, Mahosadha sent men by the 
smaller tunnel to the palace and bade them fetch Talatà (the queen- 
mother), the queen Nanda, and Panücàlacandi, on the pretext that they 
had been sent for by Brahmadatta to take part in the festivities as 
Videha and Mahosadha had both been killed, according to plan. Mean- 
while Brahmadatta had given orders that the whole city should be 
surrounded. Videha was overcome with fright on discovering what was 
happening, but he put himself into Mahosadha's hands. The latter led 
him into the large tunnel, and there he was brought face to face with the 
members of Brahmadatta's family, who had already been conducted 
thither. Paficélacandi was placed upon a heap of treasure and married to 
Videha. On emerging from the tunnel, they were placed on board a wait- 
ing ship, with Tàlatà and Nanda, and sent away into safety, escorted by 
the other ships, Mahosadha himself remaining behind in Uttarapaficala. 

The next day, Brahmadatta came with his army to Upakari, hoping 
to capture Videha.- There Mahosadha revealed to him what had 
happened, and, in due course, persuaded him to forget his wrath and 
inspect the tunnel. While in the tunnel Brahmadatta expressed his 
remorse for having listened to the evil advice of Brahmadatta, and he 
and Mahosadha swore eternal friendship. Mahosadha returned to 
Mithila, taking with him Brahmadatta’s dowry for his daughter; the 
members of Brahmadatta's family returned to Uttarapaficaéla, and the 
two kings lived in great amity. 
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Videha died ten years later, and in fulfilment of a promise made to 
Brahmadatta, Mahosadha went to Uttarapaficéla. There Nanda, who 
had never forgiven him, tried to poison the king’s mind against him; but 
this plot was frustrated by a religious woman, Bheri (q.v.), and Brahma- 
datta remained his firm friend, loving him, as he confessed to Bheri, 
more than any of his own family. 

The Jataka was related to illustrate the Buddha’s great wisdom. 
Uppalavanna is identified with Bheri, Suddhodana with Sirivaddhaka, 
Mahamaya withh Sumandadevi, Bimbádevi with Amari, Ananda with 
Matthara, Sariputta with Cilani-Brahmadatta, Devadatta with Kevatta, 
Culla-Nandikà with Talata, Sundari with Paficdlacandi, Yasassikà with 
Nandi, Ambattha with Kavinda, Potthapàda with Pukkusa, Pilotika 
with Devinda, Saceaka with Senaka, Ditthamangalikaé with Udumbazi, 
Kundali with the maynah bird, and Lalidayi with King Videha.? 


3 The story occupies J. iv., pp. 329-478, | is merely an extremely short summary; 
in Fausbólls edition; what is given here | cp. Mtu. ii. 83-9. 


Maha-Kamsa.—King of Asitanjana in Kamsabhoga in Uttarápatha. 
His children were Kamsa, Upakamsa and Devagabbhà.! 


1 J. iv. 79; PvA. 111. 


Maha-Kaceana, Kaecayana,—One of the most eminent disciples of the 
Buddha, considered chief among expounders in full of the brief saying 
of the Buddha (sankhittena bhāsitassa vitthdrena attham vibhajantànam)) 
He was born at Ujjeni in the family of the chaplain of King Candappajjota, 
and was called Kaccana both because of his golden colour and because 
Kaccàna was the name of his gotta. He studied the Vedas, and, on the 
death of his father, succeeded him as chaplain. With seven others he 
visited the Buddha, at the request of Candappajjota, toinvite him to come 
to Ujjeni. Kaccana and his friends listened to the Buddha's sermon, and 
having attained arahantship, joined the order. He then conveyed the 
king's invitation to the Buddha, who pointed out that it would now 
suffice if Kaccána himself returned to Ujjeni. 

Kaccana accordingly set out for Ujjeni with his seven companions, 
accepting alms on the way at the house of a very poor girl of Telappanili, 
who later became Candappajjota’s queen.” 

. Arrived in Ujjeni, Kaccana lived in the royal park, where the king 
showed him all honour. He preached constantly to the people, and, 
attracted by his discourses, numerous persons joined the Order, so that 
the whole city was one blaze of orange robes. It is said that after having 


1 A. i. 24. 2 For details see s.v. Telappanili. 
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duly established the sásana in Avanti, Kaccana returned once more to 
the Buddha. Candappajjota consulted him on various occasions, and 
among the verses attributed to him in the Theragatha,* are several 
addressed to the king himself. 

It was in the time of Padumuttara Buddha that Kaccána had made 
his resolve to win the eminence he did, after listening to Padumuttara’s 
praise of a monk, also named Kaccàna, for similiar proficiency. Kaccàna 
was then a vijjādhara,* and offered the Buddha three kanikára-flowers. 
In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a householder of Benares, and 
offered a golden brick, worth one hundred thousand, to the cetiya which 
was being built over the Buddha’s remains, and then made a vow that in 
future hirths his body should be golden. 

According to the Apadàna,' Kaccána's father was called Tiritivaccha 
(or Tidivavaecha), and his mother Candapaduma. There is another 
account of Maha-Kaccana in the Apadana,* in which it is said that in the 
time of Padumuttara Buddha he built a yandhakuti named Paduma in 
the shape of a lotus and covered with lotus-flowers, and that thirty 
kappas later he became king under the name of Pabhassara. 

Three suttas are mentioned? as having obtained for Kaccána his title 
of eminence—the Madhupindika, the Kaccāyana and the Parayana; 
several instances are given of people seeking Mahà-Kaccàna's assistance, 
for a detailed explanation of something said in brief by the Buddha— 
e.g., Haliddikani, Kali, Samiddhi, Uttara and Valliya." Among Kaccina’s 
pupils and followers and those who consulted him were Sonakutikanna, 
Isidatta, Avantiputta, Lohicca, Aramadanda, and Kandarayana." 

In Avanti, Kaccàna is said to have stayed, not in the king’s park, 
where he lived soon after his return from the Buddha, but chiefly in the 
Kuraraghara-papáta" and in a hut in Makkarakata-forest." Mention is 
also made of his staying at Varana on the bank of Kaddamadaha'*; at the 
Gundàvana in Madhura’; at Tapodà in Rājagaha,! in Soreyya," and in 
Kosambi.’ It is said’® that even when Kaccàna was living at Avanti, 


3 Thus, the explanation of the Madhu- | 12 E.g., S. iii. 9; A. v. 46; Ud. v. 6; 
pindika Sutta was given at Kapilavatthu. Vin. i. 194; DhA. iv. 101. 
* Thag. vss. 494-501. | 188. iv. 116; see also VvA. 259, 


* So says the Apadàna ii. 403, but | aecording to which he stayed near 
ThagA. says he was a vijjadhara in the | Potali. 
time of Sumedha Buddha. | M A. i. 65. 15 Ibid., 67; M. ii. 83. 
ë ThagA. i. 483 f.; AA. i. 117 f. | 18 Tbid., iii. 192. 
7 Ap. ii. 465. | 1” DhA. i. 325; for a curious incident 
5 i. 84 f. | connected with  Kaccàna's visit to 
| 


9 AA. i. 118. Soreyya, see s.v. Soreyya. 

10 For details see s.v.; see also A. iii. 18 PvA. 140; according to Dvy. (551, 
314, 321; v. 225; M. iii. 223. 585, 586) he also stayed in Roruka. 

11 See sw. 19 DhA. ii. 176. 
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a long distance away, he went regularly to hear the Buddha preach, and 
when the chief theras took their places in the assembly, they always left 
room for him. On one such occasion Sakka showed him great honour, 
faling at his feet, and the Buddha explained that this was because 
Maha-Kaccana kept his senses well guarded. 

The Majjhima Commentary?" records a curious story in reference to 
Kaccána. Vassakara, minister of Ajatasattu, saw Kaccàna descending 
Gijjhaküta and said he looked like a monkey. The Buddha read Vassa- 
kara’s thoughts, and warned him that after death he would be born as a 
monkey in Veluvana. He believed the Buddha, and made provision in 
Veluvana for his future comfort as monkey. And this he did indeed 
become, living in Veluvana and answering to the name of Vassakara ! 

Kaccana is identified with the charioteer in the Kurudhamma Jataka,” 
and with Devala in the Sarabhanga Jātaka.?? 

According to tradition, Kaccána was the author of the Nettippakarana, 
the Pali grammar bearing his name, and of the Petakopadesa. It is 
probable that these works were the compilations of a school which traced 
its descent to Mahà-Kaccàna. 

See also Madhura Sutta. 


20 MA. ii. 854. 1 J. ii, 381. 22 J. v. 151. 


Maha-Kaceana Vatthu.—The story of Sakka's honouring of Maha- 


Kaecana (q.v.).’ 
1 DhA. ii. 176 f. 


Mahà-Kaeeàna-Bhaddekaratta Sutta.—Samiddhi was once drying 
himself after bathing at Tapodà in Rajagaha, when a deity appeared 
before him and asked if he knew the Bhaddekaratta Sutta. On his 
replying in the negative, the deity asked him to learn it, and the next 
day Samiddhi sought the Buddha and learnt the verses of the sutta. 
Samiddhi and his colleagues then went to Maha-Kaceana and urged him 
to explain the sutta in detail. This he did, for which they were very 
grateful. They repeated Kaccàna's exposition to the Buddha, who 


greatly approved of it.’ 
1 M. iii. 192 ff. 


Maha-Kajficana.—The Bodhisatta born as the son in a rich brahmin 
family, and later becoming an ascetic. See the Bhisa Jàtaka.! 


1 J. iv. 305 ff. 


Mahákanha.—The name assumed by Matali when he became a dog. 
See the Mahakanha Jàtaka. 
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Mahàákanha Jàtaka (No. 469).—In the past, when the teachings of 
Kassapa Buddha were already forgotten, there ruled a king named 
Usinara, Monks and nuns lived in wickedness, and men followed evil 
paths, being born, after death, in the Niraya. Sakka, finding no one 
entering the deva-worlds from among men, decided to scare the men into 
virtue. Assuming the guise of a forester and leading Matali disguised 
as a black fierce-looking dog called Mahakanha, Sakka came to the city 
gates and cried aloud that the world was doomed to destruction. The 
people fled in terror into the city and the gates were shut. But the 
forester leapt over the city wall with his dog, the latter scaring everyone 
he saw. The king shut himself up in his palace, but the dog put his 
forefeet on the palace window and set up a roar which was heard from 
the hells to the highest heavens. The forester said the dog was hungry, 
and the king ordered food to be given him. But he ate it all in one 
mouthful and roared for more. Usinara then asked the forester what 
kind of dog it was, and was told that the animal ate up all those who 
walked in unrighteousness, and described who the unrighteous were. 
Then having terrified everyone, Sakka revealed himself and returned to 
his heaven. The king and his people became virtuous, and Kassapa’s 
religion lasted for one thousand years more. 

The story was told in reference to a conversation among the monks 
to the effect that the Buddha was always working for the good of others, 
never resting, never tiring, his compassion extended towards all beings. 
Matali is identified with Ananda." 

The barking of Mahakanha was among the four sounds heard through- 
out Jambudipa.’ 


1 J. iv. 180-6. 2 SNA. i. 223; see J. iv. 182, where only three are mentioned. 


Mahakanda,—The name of a Damila and of a parivena built by him 
in the reign of Aggabodhi IV.: 


1 Cv. xlvi. 23. 


Mahakandara.—A river in Ceylon, at the mouth of which Panduvasu- 
deva and his retinue landed from India. 


1 Mhv. viii. 12. 


1. Mahakapi Jataka (No. 407).—The Bodhisatta was once a monkey, 
leader of eighty thousand. In the grove where they lived was a mango- 
tree (some say a banyan) growing on a river bank bearing fruit of divine 
flavour, and the monkeys were always careful to let no fruit drop into 
the river. But one day a fruit, which had been hidden by an ants’ nest, 
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fell into the water, and was picked up at Benares, where the king was 
bathing. The king tasted it, and being seized with a desire to eat more, 
had many rafts made, and ascended the river with a company of foresters. 
They found the tree, and the king, having eaten his fill, lay down at the 
foot. At midnight the Bodhisatta came with his retinue and started 
eating the mangoes. The king was disturbed, and gave orders to his 
archers that the wood should be surrounded and all the monkeys shot at 
daybreak. But the Bodhisatta was a real leader; he ascended a straight- 
growing branch and, with one leap, reached the river-bank. He then 
niarked the distance, and having cut off a bamboo shoot of the required 
length, fastened one end to a tree on the bank and the other end round 
his waist. On leaping back, he found he had not allowed for the length 
which went round his waist, but grasping a branch firmly with both 
hands, he signalled to his followers to cross the bridge so formed. The 
eighty thousand monkeys thus escaped; but the monkey who was Devad- 
datta, coming last, saw a chance of injuring the Bodhisatta, and taking 
a spring into the air, fell on the Bodhisatta’s back, breaking it. There 
the Bodhisatta hung in agony, and the king who had seen all this caused 
him to be brought down and covered with a yellow robe and ministered 
to. But nothing could be done, and the Bodhisatta died after having 
admonished the king. A funeral pyre was made with one hundred 
wagon-loads of timber, and the dead monkey was paid all the honours 
due toa king. A shrine was built on the spot where the cremation took 
place, while the skull was inlaid with gold and taken to Benares, where a 
great feast was held in its honour for seven days. Afterwards it was 
enshrined and offerings were made to it. 

The story was told concerning good works towards one's relations, 
as narrated in the introduction to the Bhaddasála Jataka. Ananda is 
identified with the king.’ | 

The Jataka is also called the Rajovada Jàtaka. It is probably this 
story which is said to have greatly impressed Ilanàga when he heard it 
from the Thera Mahapaduma, who lived in Tuladhara.’ 


i J. iii. 369-75; cf. Jatakamala, No. 27; the story is sculptured in the stüpa of 
Bharhut, Cunningham, pl. xxxiii. 4. ? Mhv. xxxv. 30. 


2. Mahakapi Jataka (No. 516).—The Bodhisatta was once a monkey, 
and one day, in the forest, he came across a man who had fallen into a 
pit while looking for his oxen and had lain there starving for ten days. 
The Bodhisatta pulled him out and then lay down to sleep. But the 
man, very hungry, and wishing to eat him, struck his head with a stone, 
grievously wounding him. The monkey at once climbed a tree in order 
to escape, but realising that the man would be unable to find his way out 
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of the forest, he jumped from tree to tree (in spite of his intense pain) 
and showed him the way out. The man became a leper, and wandered 
about for seven years till he came to the Migácira Park in Benares and 
told his story to the king. At the end of his recital the earth opened 
and he was swallowed up in Aviei, 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to kill the 
Buddha by hurling a stone upon him. The leper was Devadatta.' 

The story is also called the Vevatiyakapi Jàtaka. 


1 J. v. 67-74; cf. Játakamála, No. 24. 


Mahà-Kappina Thera.—One of the most eminent disciples of the 
Buddha, considered foremost among those who taught the monks 
(bikkuovadakünam). He was older than the Buddha, and was born in a 
frontier kingdom three hundred yojanas in extent, in the city of Kukku- 
tavati. On the death of his father he became raja under the name of 
Mahà-Kappina. His chief wife was Anoja (q.v.), from Sagala in the 
Madda kingdom. She had been his companion in good works in past 
births. Every morning Mahà-Kappina would send men out of the four 
gates of the city to stop any scholarly or learned men who might happen 
to pass along the road, and then to return and tell him of them. He 
owned five horses: Vala, Puppha, Valavahana, Pupphavahana and Supatta. 
Supatta he alone rode, the others were used by his messengers. One 
day, after the Buddha’s appearance in the world, traders came from 
Sdvatthi to Kukkutavati and, after disposing of their goods, went to see 
Maha-Kappina. He received them and asked them about their country 
and the teaching (sdésana) which they followed. “ Sire,” they replied, 
“we cannot tell you with unwashed mouths." A golden jug of water 
was brought, and with cleansed mouths and clasped hands they told the 
king of the appearance of the Buddha. At the word “ Buddha” Kap- 
pina's body was suffused with rapture. He made them utter the word 
three times, giving them one hundred thousand pieces. The men told 
him also of the Dhamma and the Saügha, and he trebled his gifts and 
forthwith renounced the world, followed by his ministers. They set 
forth to find the Buddha, and reached the bank of a river which they 
crossed by an “ Act of Truth," saying, “ If this teacher be a Sammàsam- 
buddha, let not even a hoof of these horses be wetted." In this manner 
they crossed three rivers: the Aravaechà, the Nilavahana (q.v.), and the 
Candabhagé. The Buddha perceived them with his divine eye, and 
after he had eaten at Sàvatthi, went through the air to the banks of the 
Candabhágà" and sat down under the great banyan-tree facing the 


1 A. i. 25. 
2 One hundred and twenty yojanas, says J. iv. 180; see also SNA. ii. 440. 
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landing stage of the river, sending forth Buddha-rays. Kappina and 
his men saw him and prostrated themselves. The Buddha taught them 
the Doctrine, and they became arahants and joined the Order, the 
formula “ Ehi bhikkhu ” being their sanction and their ordination. 

Anojà and the wives of Kappina's ministers hearing that their hus- 
bands had renounced the world and gone to see the Buddha, determined 
to do likewise. They crossed the river in the same way as Kappina and 
his retinue, and approached the Buddha as he sat under the banyan-tree 
on the banks ot the Candabhága. The Buddha made the husbands and 
wives invisible to each other and preached to the latter. They became 
sotapannas and were ordained by Uppalavannà, the Buddha taking the 
monks to Jetavana. Mahà-Kappina spent his days in the ecstasy of 
ghana, and so full of happiness was he that he constantly repeated “ aho 
sukham, aho sukham," which made the monks suspect that he was 
longing for the pleasures of kingship which he had left behind, until the 
Buddha dispelled their doubts. 

One day the Buddha discovered that Kappina lived inactively;' 
enjoying his happiness, and that he never taught anybody. He sent 
for him and asked him to teach the Doctrine to his associates. This 
Kappina did, and at the end of a single sermon one thousand listening 
recluses became arahants, hence the title conferred on him. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Kappina had registered a vow to 
become chief among admonishers of monks, having seen a similar honour 
conferred on a disciple of the Buddha. He was at that time an assessor 
(akkhadassa) of Hamsavati, and having invited the Buddha and his 
monks entertained them with great honour. In another birth he was a 
Koliyan, and waited upon five hundred Pacceka Buddhas and gave them 
robes. In the time of Kassapa Buddha, he was the leader of a guild of 


3 But see Vsm. 393, where it says that 
at the end of the sermon Kappina 
became only an anàgàmin and his 
followers sotàpannas. 

4 Vin. i. 105 records that when Kap- 
pina was in the Deer Park at Madda- 
kucchi he wondered whether he need 
attend the wposatha-ceremonies, since 
he himself was pure. The Buddha 
appeared before him, telling him to 
go. 

5 The story of the entertainment of 
the Pacceka Buddhas is given at length 
in DhA. ii. 112 ff., and the number given 
there is one thousand. They came to 
Benares, but the king, occupied with 
the ploughing festival, asked them to 


return on the third day. The wife of the 
senior weaver of a village near by heard 
this and invited the Pacceka Buddhas to 
her village, where there were one thou- 
sand artisans. On the invitation being 
accepted, she returned quickly to the 
village, told the people of what she had 
done, and they all made the necessary 
preparations, each family looking after 
one Pacceka Buddha. The Pacceka 
Buddhas, by their own wish, stayed on 
for three months, the same woman 
seeing to all their comforts. At the end 
of their visit, she persuaded each family 
to give a set of robes to its own Pacce- 
ka Buddha. The senior weaver was 
Kappina and his wife Anoja. 
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one thousand men and built a great parivena containing one thousand 
rooms." 

It is said’ that once Kassapa Buddha was preaching and that all the 
householders of Benares, with their families, went to hear him. Scarcely 
had they entered the monastery when there was a heavy downpour of 
rain. Those who had friends among the novices and monks found 
shelter in their cells, the others were unprotected. The senior house- 
holder then suggested that they should build a great monastery so that 
all might be sheltered in future; the others agreeing, he himself gave one 
thousand, each of the other men five hundred, and each woman two 
hundred and fifty. The monastery had one thousand pinnacles, and when 
money ran short, each gave half as much again. At the dedication 
ceremony the festival lasted for seven days. The senior householder's 
wife, Anoja, offered the Buddha a casket of anoja-flowers and placed at 
his feet à garment of the colour of the flowers worth one thousand, and 
made a wish that in future births her body should be of the colour of 
the anoja-flower. 

Although Kappina was famed as a tade of monks, the Theragāthā, 
curiously enough, contains verses in which he admonishes the nuns 
(bhikkhuniyo).® 

Kappina is described by the Buddha as pale ( ? odàta), thin, and having 
à prominent nose (tanukam tuhganüsikam). He possessed great iddhi- 
powers’ and had attained every samāpatti which could be attained.” 
It has been remarked” that the verses attributed to him are, for the 
most part, more gnomic sayings of popular philosophy than genuine 
Dhamma, and that they would have befitted an early Greek Pagan. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids" has an interesting theory that Kappina was Assaji’s teacher. 

Mahà-Kappina was quite often in the company of Sariputta, and it is 
said that once, seeing the profound homage the gods payed to his col- 
league, he smiled by way of congratulation. 

See also Kappina Sutta. " 

6 AA. i. 175 ff.; ThagA. i. 507 ff.; SA. | the Brahma-world (S. i. 145); see also 


ii. 172 ff.; DhA. ii. 117 ff. gives a more | S. v. 315, where he is described as 
detailed and slightly different version; | samadhibhavaniya. 


cp. Avadanas. ii. 102 f. 10 J, ii. 284. 
7 DhA. ii. 115 f. 11 Brethren, p. 257 n. 2. 
5 Thag. vss. 547-556; ThagA. i. 511. 12 J. R. A.S. 1927, ii. p. 206 f.; also 


? It was owing to his tddhi-powers | Sakya, p. 140. 
that he was able to follow the Buddha to 13 Thag. vs. 1086. 


Maha-Kappina Thera Vatthu.—Describes the good deeds done by 


Kappina and Anoja in the time of Kassapa Buddha. See Maha- 


Kappina,’ 
1 DhA ii. 112-27. 
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Maha-Kammavibhahga Sutta.—Potaliputta comes to Samiddhi in his 
forest hut, near Veluvana in Rajagaha, and tells him that the Buddha 
has declared that all one says or does is vain; the only thing of importance 
is that which passes in one's mind. Samiddhi protests against this, and 
when Potaliputta says, '' Tell me, what does a man experience who acts 
of set purpose ?" gives his own explanation. Potaliputta then goes 
away without further talk and seeks Ananda, to whom he reports the 
incident. Ananda takes him to the Buddha, remarking that Samiddhi 
should not have given a single direct reply to a question which required 
careful qualifications in the answer. Laludayi interrupts and is rebuked 
by the Buddha, who explains that the question was essentially a triple 
one and should have been so answered. If a man’s purposeful act is 
calculated to produce a pleasant feeling, his experience is pleasant; if 
an unpleasant feeling, unpleasant; if neither pleasant nor unpleasant, it 
is neither. Ananda asks him to explain further, and this he does. A 
man may be wicked in this world and yet, at death, pass either into 
heaven or into hell, he may be good yet go into hell or into heaven. 
But one should not rush to conclusions from this truth, because the 
consequence of man’s action, good or bad, may be felt either here and 
now, in the next birth, or at some other time. Kamma can be divided 
into four classes: (1) not only in operation, but also having the appearance 
of being so; (2) in operation, though not appearing so; (3) in operation, 
and appearing so; (4) not in operation, and not appearing so.’ 

1 M. iii. 207-15. 


Maha-Kammáàsadamma.—See Kammásadamma. 
Mahakalyana.— Another name for Varakalyana (q.v.). 


1. Maha-Kassapa Thera.—One of the Buddha’s most eminent dis- 
ciples, chief among those who upheld minute observances of form 
(dhutavàdàánam). He was born in the brahmin village of Mahatittha 
in Magadha, and was the son of the brahmin Kapila, his mother being 
Sumanàdev? ; he himself was called Pippali. When he grew up he refused 
to marry in spite of the wishes of his parents; but in the end, to escape 
from their importunities, he agreed to marry if a wife could be found 
resembling a statue which he had made. Bhaddà Kapilani (q.v.) was 
found at Sagala to fulfil these conditions, and though the young people 
wrote to each other suggesting that somebody else should be found 
as a match for each, their letters were intercepted and they were married. 
By mutual consent, however, the marriage was not consummated, the 
two spending the night separated by a chain of flowers. Pippali had 


1 A. i. 23. ? At Ap. ii. 583, vs. 56; but there his father is called Kosiyagotta. 
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immense wealth; he used twelve measures of perfumed powder daily, 
each measure a Magadhanali, for his person alone. He had sixty lakes 
with water-works attached, and his workmen occupied fourteen 
villages, each as large as Anuradhapura. One day he went toa 
field which was being ploughed and saw the birds eating the worms 
turned up by the plough. On being told that the sin therein was his, he 
decided to renounce all his possessions. At the same time, Bhadda had 
been watching the crows eating the little insects which ran about among 
the seamsum seeds that had been put out to dry, and when her attendant 
women told her that hers would be the sin for their loss of life, she also 
determined to renounce the world. 

The husband and wife, finding that they were of one accord, took 
yellow raiments from their wardrobe, cut off each other’s hair, took 
bowls in their hands, and passed out through their weeping servants, 
to all of whom they granted their freedom, and departed together, 
Pippali walking in front. But soon they agreed that it was not seemly 
they should walk thus together, as each must prove a hindrance to the 
other. And so, at the cross roads, he took the right and she the left 
and the earth trembled to see such virtue. 

The Buddha, sitting in the Gandhakuti in Veluvana, knew what the 
earthquake signified, and having walked three gàvutas,? sat down at the 
foot of the Bahuputtaka Nigrodha, between Ràjagaha and Nalanda, 
resplendent in all the glory of a Buddha. Pippali (henceforth called 
Maha Kassapa) saw the Buddha, and recognising him at once as his 
teacher, prostrated himself before him. The Buddha told him to be 
seated, and, in three homilies,” gave him his ordination. Together they 
returned to Rajagaha, Kassapa, who bore on his body seven of the 
thirty-two marks of a Great Being, following the Buddha. On the way, 
the Buddha desired to sit at the foot of a tree by the roadside, and 
Kassapa folded for him his outer robe (pilotikasanghatt) as a seat. The 
Buddha sat on it and, feeling it with his hand, praised its softness. 
Kassapa asked him to accept it. “ And what would you wear?" 
inquired the Buddha. Kassapa then begged that he might be given the 
rag-robe worn by the Buddha. ‘“‘ It is faded with use," said the Buddha, 


3 This journey of the Buddha is often | sense of fear and regard (hirotappa) 
referrred to—e.g., MA. i. 347, 357. towards all monks, seniors, novices, and 
* No explanation is to be found any- | those of middle status. (2) ‘ Whatever 
where as to why he is called Kassapa; it | doctrine I shall hear bearing upon what 
was probably his gotta-name, but see | is good, to all that I will hearken with 
n. 2 above. |, attentive ear, digesting it, pondering it, 
5 The three homilies are given at S. , gathering it all up with my will.’ 
ii. 220, “ Thus Kassapa must thou train | (3) ‘ Happy mindfulness with respect to 
thyself: (1) ‘There shall be a lively , the body shall not be neglected by me.’ ” 
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but Kassapa said he would prize it above the whole world and the robes 
were exchanged. "The earth quaked again in recognition of Kassapa's 
virtues, for no ordinary being would have been fit to wear the Buddha's 
 cast-off robe. Kassapa, conscious of the great honour, took upon 
himself the thirteen austere vows (dhutaguna) and, after eight days, 
became an arahant. 

In the past Kassapa and Bhaddà had been husband and wife and 
companions in good works in many births. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha, Kassapa was a very rich householder named Veheda and married 
to Bhaddà, and very devoted to the Buddha. One day he heard the 
Buddha's third disciple in rank (Nisabha) being awarded the place of 
pre-eminence among those who observed austere practices, and registered 
a wish for a similiar honour for himself in the future. He learnt from the 
Buddha of the qualities in which Nisabha excelled the Buddha himself, 
and determined to obtain them. With this end in view, during birth 
after birth, he expended all his energies in goods deeds. Ninety-one 
kappas ago, in the time of Vipassi Buddha, he was the brahmin Ekasataka 
(q.v.) and Bhadda was his wife. In the interval between Konágamana 
and Kassapa Buddhas he was a setthiputta. He married Bhaddà, but 
because of an evil deed she had done in the past," she became unattractive 
to him and he left her, taking her as wife again when she became attrac- 
tive. Having seen from what had happened to his wife how great was 
the power of the Buddhas, the setthiputta wrapped Kassapa Buddha's 
goldern cetiya with costly robes and decked it with golden lotuses, each 
the size of a cartwheel In the next birth he was Nanda (q.v.), king of 
Benares, and, because he had given robes in past lives, he had thirty-two 
kapparukkhas, which provided him and all the people of his kingdom 
with garments. At the suggestion of his queen, he made preparations 
to feed holy men, and five hundred Pacceka Buddhas, sons of Padumi, 
came to accept his gift. In that life, too, Nanda and his queen renounced 
the world and became ascetics, and having developed the anis, were 
reborn in the Brahma-world." 


9 This incident Kassapa always re- ' Koliyaputta, in both of which he and his 
called with pride, e.g.—S. ii. 221. It is wife ministered to Pacceka Buddhas. 
said that the Buddha paid him this great ? This account of Kassapa's last life 
honour because he knew that Kassapa and his previous life is compiled from 
would hold a recital after his death, and AA. i. 92 ff.; SA. ii. 135 ff.; ThagA. ii. 
thus help in the perpetuation of his | 134 ff.; Ap. ii. 578 ff. Ap. i. 33 ff. gives 
religion, SA. ii. 130. | other particulars—that he made offer- 

'* For details see s.v. Bhaddá Kapilani. ings at Padumuttara’s funeral pyre and 

* The Theri Apadàna (Ap. ii. 582. vs. ; that he was once a king named Ubbiddha 
47-51) gives an account of two more of | in the city of Rammaka; see s.v., also 
his lives, one as Sumitta and the other as | ApA. i. 209 f. 
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W Kassapa was not present at the death of the Buddha; as he was 
journeying from Pava to Kusinára he met an Ajivaka carrying in his 
hand a mandàrava-flower picked up by him from among those which 
had rained from heaven in honour of the Buddha, and it was he who 
told Kassapa the news. It was then the seventh day after the Buddha's 
death, and the Mallas had been trying in vain to set fire to his pyre. 
The arahant theras, who were present, declared that it could not be 
kindled until Maha Kassapa and his five hundred companions had 
saluted the Buddha's feet. Maha Kassapa then arrived and walked three 
times round the pyre with bared shoulder, and it is said the Buddha's 
feet became visible from out of the pyre in order that he might worship 
them. He was followed by his five hundred colleagues, and when they 
had all worshipped the feet disappeared and the pyre kindled of itself.'? 
It is said™ that the relics of the Buddha which fell to Ajatasattu’s share 
were taken to Rajagaha by Kassapa, in view of that which would happen 
in the future. At Pava (on the announcement of the Buddha’s death), 
Kassapa had heard the words of Subhadda, who, in his old age, had 
joined the Order, that they were “ well rid of the great samana and could 
now do as they liked." This remark it was which had suggested to 
Kassapa's mind the desirability of holding a Recital of the Buddha’s 
teachings. He announced his intention to the assembled monks, and, as 
the senior among them and as having been considered by the Buddha 
himself to be fit for such a task, he was asked to make all necessary 
arrangements." In accordance with his wishes, all the monks, other 
than the arahants chosen for the Recital, left Rajagaha during the rainy 
season. The five hundred who were selected met in Council under the 
presidency of Kassapa and recited the Dhamma and the Vinaya."? 
This recital is called the Therasahgiti or Theravada (q.v.). 

The books contain numerous references to Maha Kassapa—he is 
classed with Moggallana, Kappina and Anuruddha for his great iddhi- 
powers." The Buddha regarded him as equal to himself in exhorting | 
the monks to lead the active and zealous lives, and constantly held him 
up as an example to others in his great contentment/ and his ability to 
win over families by his preaching." The Buddha also thought him 


10 D, ii. 1063 f. | 15 N, ii. 205. 

11 Mhv. xxxi. 20 f.; see also Vsm. 430. 16 Ibid., 194 f. 

13 See, e.g., DA. i. 3. 17 The Buddha compares him to the 

13 Ibid., 3 f.; 5 ff.; Sp. i. 4 ff.; Mhv. | moon (candopama), unobtrusive; his 
iii. 3 ff. heart was free from bondage, and he 


14 E.g, S. i. 114; but his range of | always taught others out of a feeling of 
knowledge was limited; there were | compassion. S. ii. 197 ff. Kassapa’s 
certain things which even Kassapa did | freedom from any kind of attachment 
not know (DhA. i. 258). was, a8 the Buddha pointed out to the 
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equal to himself in his power of attaining the jhanas and abiding 
therein.” | 

Kassapa was willing to help monks along their way, and several instances 
are given of his exhortations to them”; but he was evidently sensitive 
to criticism, and would not address them unless he felt them to be 
tractable and deferential to instruction." He was very reluctant to 
preach to the nuns, but on one occasion he allowed himself to be persuaded 
by Ananda, and accompanied by him he visited the nunnery and preached 
to the nuns. He was probably not popular among them, for, at the end 
of his discourse, Thullatissà openly reviled him for what she called his 
impertinence in having dared to preach in the presence of Ananda, “ as 
if the needle-pedlar were to sell a needle to the needle-maker."? Kassapa 
loved Ananda dearly, and was delighted when Ananda attained arahant- 
ship in time to attend the First Recital, and when Ananda appeared before 
the arahants, it was Kassapa who led the applause." But Kassapa was 
very jealous of the good name of the Order, and we find him? blaming 
Ananda for admitting into the Order new members incapable of observing 
its discipline and of going about with them in large numbers, exposing 
the Order to the criticism of the public. “ A corn-trampler art thou, 
Ananda,” he says, “ a despoiler of families, thy following is breaking up, 
thy youngsters are melting away," and ends up with “ The boy, 
methinks, does not know his own measure." Ananda, annoyed at being 
called “ boy," protests—/ Surely my head is growing grey hairs, your 
reverence.” This incident, says the Commentary?* took place after the 
Buddha's death, when Ánanda, as a new arahant and with all the honour 
of his intimacy with the Buddha, whose bowl and robe he now possessed, 
had become a notable personage. Thullanandà heard Kassapa censuring 
Ananda and raised her voice in protest, * What now? Does Kassapa, 
once a heretic, deem that he can chide the learned sage Ananda ?” 
Kassapa was hurt by her words, and complained to Ananda that such 


monks, due to the earnest wish he had | had good reason for not wishing to address 
made for that attainment in the past. | recalcitrant monks. The Kutidiisaka 
‘* He has no attachment to requisites or ; Jataka relates how one of his disciples, 
households or monasteries or cells; but | Ulunka-Saddaka, angered by some ad- 
is like a royal swan which goes down into | monition from Kassapa, burnt the latter’s 
a lake and swims there, while the water | grass hut while he was away on his alms 
does not adhere to his body " (DhA. ii. | round (J. iii. 71 f.). 


169 f.). 21 S. ii. 215 f. 22 DA. i. 10 f. 
18 S, ii. 210 ff. 23 S. ii. 218 f. 
19 E.g., Thag. vss. 1051-57, 1072-81, |  ?* SA. ii. 133; Ananda regarded Kassa- 
and his long sermon at A. v. 161 ff. | pa in some sort of way as a teacher, and 


20 E.g., S. ii. 203 ff.; and at 219, when | held him in great respect, not daring to 
Thullanandà finds fault with him for ; mention even his name, lest it should 
blaming Ananda. See below. Kassapa | imply disrespect (see Vin. i. 92 f.). 
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things should be said of him who had been singled out by the Buddha 


for special honour. | 

Kassapa viewed with concern the growing laxity among members of 
the Order with regard to the observance of rules, even in the very life- 
time of the Buddha, and the falling off in the number of those attaining 
arahantship, and we find him consulting the Buddha as to what should 
be done."  Kassapa himself did his utmost to lead an exemplary life, 
dwelling 1n the forest, subsisting solely on alms, wearing rag-robes, always 
content with little, holding himself aloof from society, ever strenuous 
and energetic." When asked why he led such a life, he replied that it 
was not only for his own happiness but algo out of compassion for those 
who came after him, that they might attain to the same end. Even 
when he was old and the Buddha himself had asked him to give up his 
coarse rag-robe and to dwell near him, he begged to be excused.” Once, 
when Kassapa lay grievously ill at Pipphaliguhà, the Buddha visited 
him and reminded him of the seven bojjhangas which he had practised.” 
The knowledge that he had profited by the Master’s teaching, we are 
told,” calmed his blood and purified his system, and the sickness fell 
away from him “ like a drop of water from a lotus leaf.” He disdained 
being waited upon by anybody, even by a goddess such as Laja (q.v.), 
lest he should set a bad example.?? 

Owing to his great saintliness, even the gods vied with each other to 
give alms to Kassapa. Once when he had risen from a trance lasting 
seven days, five hundred nymphs, wives of Sakka, appeared before 
him; but, snapping his fingers, he asked them to depart, saying that 
he bestowed his favours only on the poor?' When Sakka heard of 


25 S. ii. 224 f. At the First Council, 28 S. v. 78. 
when Ananda stated that the Buddha 29 SA. iii. 128. 
had given leave for the monks to do 39 DhA. iii. 6 ff. 
away with the minor rules of the Order, | 31 The story of Kalavilangika is an 
Kassapa was opposed to any such step, | example of Kassapa’s compassion for the 
lest it should lead to slackness among | poor. Once, after a seven days’ trance, 
the monks and contempt from the laity | he went to the house of Kàlavilanga and 
(Vin. ii. 287 f.). received alms from his wife, which he gave 
26 See also the Mahagosinga Sutta | to the Buddha for their greater benefit. 
(M. i. 214), where Kassapa declares his | The Buddha took a portion of this and 
belief in the need for these observances; | gave the rest to five hundred monks. 
that his example was profitable to others , Kàlavilahgika received only a mouthful 
is proved by the case of Somamitta (q.v.) | of the food left. The Buddha said that 
who, finding his own teacher Vimala | as a result he would be a setthi within 
given up to laziness, sought Kassapa and | seven days. Kàlavilangika told this to 
attained arahantship under his guidance. | his wife. It happened that a few days 
27 S. ji. 202 f.; but see s.v. Jotidása, | later the king saw a man impaled alive 
who is said to have built a vihàra for | in the place of execution; the man begged 
Kassapa, and entertained him. i him for some food, which he agreed to 
H. 31 
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this, he disguised himself as a weaver worn with age, and accompanied 
by Sujata, transformed into an old woman, appeared in a weaver's 
hut along the lane where Kassapa was begging. The ruse succeeded 
and Kassapa accepted their alms; but, later, he discovered the 
truth and chided Sakka. Sakka begged forgiveness, and, on being 
assured that in spite of his deception the almsgiving would bring him 
merit, he flew into the air shouting, “ Aho danam, maha danam, Kassa- 
passa patitthitam.” The Buddha heard this and sympathised with 
Sakka in his great joy." But on one occasion so great was the im- 
portunity with which the monks of Alavi had wearied the people, that 
even Maha Kassapa failed to get alms from them? The Visuddhi- 
magga" relates a story of how once, when Kassapa was begging for 
alms in Rajagaha, in the company of the Buddha, on a festival day, 
five hundred maidens were going to the festival carrying cakes, “ round 
like the moon." They saw the Buddha but passed him by, and gave 
their cakes to Kassapa. The Elder made all the cakes fill just his single 
bowl and offered it to the Buddha.” 

Sariputta seems to have held Kassapa in great esteem, and the 
Kassapa Samyutta contains two discussions between them: one on the 
necessity for zeal and ardour in the attainment of Nibbāna,” and the 
other on the existence of a Tathagata after death." This regard was 
mutual, for when Kassapa saw the great honour paid to Sariputta by 
the devas he rejoiced greatly and broke forth into song.?? 

Kassapa lived to be very old, and, when he died, had not lain on a bed 
for one hundred and twenty years." He is several times referred to in 
the Jatakas. Thus, he was the father in the Gagga Jataka (ii. 17), the 
brahmin in the Kurudhamma (ii. 381), one of the devaputtas in the 


| wealth, she and her husband were raised 
. to the rank of setthi (MA. ii. 812 ff.). 

32 DhA. i. 423 ff. ; cp. Ud. iii. 7. 

33 J. ii. 282. 84 403. 

35 This is probably the incident re- 
ferred to at Vsm. 68. 

36 S. ii. 195 f. 


send. At night, when eating, the king 
remembered his promise, but could find | 
no one bold enough to go to the cemetery. 
On the offer of one thousand pieces, | 
Kalavilangika’s wife agreed to go in | 
the guise of a man. On the way she 


was stopped by the yakkha Dighataphala 37 [bid., 222 f. 


(g.v.), who, however, later released her 
and gave her treasure, as did also the 
yakkha’s father-in-law, the deva Sumana. 
The man ate the food and, when wiping 
his mouth, recognised her as a woman and 
caught hold of her hair. But she cut 
off her hair, and proved to the satisfaction 
of the king that her mission had been 
accomplished. She then recovered the 
treasure given her by the yakkha and 
Sumana; when the king discovered her 


38 Thag. vs. 1082-5. 

39 DA. ii. 413; AA. ii. 596; he was one 
hundred and twenty at the time of the 
First Recital (SA. ii. 130). According 
to northern sources, Kassapa did not 
die; he dwell in the Kukkutagiri 
Mountains, wrapt in samadhi, awaiting 
the arrival of Metteyya Buddha (Beal, 
op. cit., ii. 142 f). A tooth of Maha 
Kassapa was enshrined in the Bhima- 
tittha-vihara in Ceylon (Cv. Ixxxv. 81). 
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Kakkaru (iii. 90), Mendissara in the Indriya (iii. 469), and in the Sara- 
bhahga (v. 151), the father in the Padakusalamanava (iii. 514), the 
teacher in the Tittira (iii. 545), Matali in the Bilarakosiya (iv. 69), one 
of the seven brothers in the Bhissa (iv. 314), the bear in the Paficuposatha 
(iv. 332), the chaplain in the Hatthipala (iv. 491), Vidhura in 
the Sambhava (v. 67), the senior ascetic in the Sankhapala (v. 177), 
Kulavaddhana-setthi in the Cullasutasoma (v. 192), Suriya in the Sudhà- 
bhojana (v. 412), the tree-sprite in the Mahasutasoma (v. 511), the father 
in the Sama (vi. 95), and Sūra Vamagotta in the Khandahàla (vi. 157). 
Maha Kassapa was so called to distinguish him from other Kassapas,”° 


and also because he was possessed of great virtues (mahanti hi silak- 
khanda hi Samannagatatta). | 


40 BuA. 42; chiefly Kumara-Kassapa (VibhA. 60). 


2. Maha Kassapa.—An eminent thera of Ceylon, incumbent of 
Udumbaragirivihàra, who, as the most senior monk, was in charge of 
the reform of the Sangha carried out by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxviii. 6, 16, 57; Cv. Trs. ii. 102, n. 2. 


Maha Kassapa Thera-pindapata Vatthu.—The story of Sakka giving 
alms to Mahà Kassapa (q.v.) in the disguise of a weaver.’ 


1 DhA. i. 423 ff. 


Maha-Kassapa-saddhi-viharika Vatthu.—The story of the pupil of 
Maha Kassapa (q.v.) who set fire to his hut.’ 


1 DhA. ii. 19 ff.; see also the Kutidüsaka Jataka. 


Mahakalasena.—The chief yakkha of Sirisavatthu who married 
Polamitta of Lankapura.' v.l. -kala-. See Kàlasena (2). 


1 MT. 259 f. 


1. Mahakala Thera.—He belonged to a merchant family of Setavyà, and, 
while on a journey to Sàvatthi with five hundred carts, he heard the 
Buddha preach at Jetavana and entered the Order. He lived in the 
charnel field meditating, and, one day, the crematrix Kala, noticing him, 
arranged the limbs of a recently cremated body near the Thera that he 


might gaze at them. With these as a topic of meditation, he soon 
became an arahant.! 


1 Thag. vss. 151 f.; his story is given | were Majjhimakala and Cülakáàla. He 
in much greater detail at DhA. i. 66 ff.; | went with the latter to Sávatthi, where 
there he is said to have been the eldest | both of them joined the Order. After 
of three brothers, of whom the others | becoming an arahant, Mahàkàla went 
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Ninety-one kappas ago, while wandering near the mountain Urugana, 
he saw the rag-robe of an ascetic and offered three kinkinika-flowers 
in its honour He is probably identical with Pamsukülapüjaka Thera 
of the Apadàna.? 


with the Buddha to Setavyà and dwelt | the thanksgiving. His eight wives 
in the Simsapà-grove, Cülakala accom- | surrounded him and stripped him of his 
panying him. Cülakàla's wives invited | robes, but, knowing their intention, he 
the Buddha and the other monks to a | disappeared through the air. 

meal, and he himself went on earlier to | 2 ThagA. i. 271 f. 

make arrangements. His wives disrobed ' 8 Ap. ii. 434; but see ThagA. i. 79, 
him. At the end of the meal, Mahákàla where the same Apadàna verses are 
was left behind by the Buddha to make | quoted. 


2. Mahakala.—An upasaka of Savatthi who was a sotápanna. One 
day he took the uposatha-vows and, having listened throughout the 
night to the preaching, was washing his face in the pool near Jetavana 
early the next morning, when thieves who had broken into a house and 
were being pursued put their stolen goods near him and ran away. He, 
being taken for a thief, was beaten to death. When this was reported 
to the Buddha, he related a story of the past in which Mahàkàla had 
been a forest-guard of the king of Benares. One day he saw a man 
entering the forest road with his beautiful wife and, falling in love with 
the wife, invited them to his house. He then had a gem placed in the 
man's cart, and the latter was beaten to death as a thief.! 


1 DhA. iii. 149 ff. 


3. Mahakala.—A Naga-king who dwelt in the Maüjerika Nagabhavana. 
When the Buddha, after eating the meal given by Sujata, launched the 
bowl up-stream, it travelled a short way and then stopped, having 
reached the Naga’s abode under the Nerañjarā, and then came into 
contact with the bowls similarly launched by the three previous Buddhas 
of this kappa. To the Naga because of his long life it seemed that the 
previous Buddha had died only the preceding day, and he rejoiced to 
think that another had been born. He went therefore to the scene of 
the Buddha’s Enlightenment with his Naga maidens and they sang the 
Buddha’s praises. Kala’s life-span was oae kappa; therefore he saw 
all the four Buddhas of this kappa, and when Asoka wished to see the 
form of the Buddha, he sent for Mahakala, who created for him a 
beautiful figure of the Buddha, complete in every detail.’ 

When the Buddha’s relics, deposited at Ramagama, were washed 

1 J. i. 70, 72; this incident is among , | (Mhv. xxxi. 83); see also Dvy. „ 992; Mtu. 


those sculpturally represented in the . ii. 265, 302, 304. 
Relic Chamber of the Maha Thüpa |  ? Mhv. v. 87 f.; Sp. i. 43, etc. 
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away, Mahakala took the basket containing them into his abode and there 

did them honour till they were removed, against his will, by Sonuttara.’ 
3 Mhv. xxxi. 25 ff. 


4. Mahakala.—A householder of Bandhumati in the time of Vipassi 
Buddha. He was a previous birth of Afifia-Kondafifia. He and his 
brother Cülakàla gave the firstfruits of their harvest, in nine stages of 
its growth, to the Buddha.’ 


1 AA. i. 79 ff.; ThagA. ii. 1 f. 


5. Mahakala.—One of the seven mountains surrounding Gandhamà- 


dana.! 
1 SNA. i. 66; J. v. 38. 


Mahakalasena.—See Kalasena (2). 


Mahakalinga.—King of Dantapura and brother of Cullakàlihga. For 
their story see the Kalingabodhi Jàtaka.' 


1 J. iv. 230 ff. 


Mahákàli.—An eminent Theri of Ceylon! 


1 Dpv. xviii. 39. 


Mahakiralavapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxviii. 46. 


Mahakusa.—A king of Jambudipa, descendant of Mahásammata. 
His father was Kusa and his son Navaratha (Bharata). They reigned in 


Kapilavatthu.' | 
1 Dpv. iii. 40; MT. 130. 


Mahakokalika.—See Kokàlika (1). 


Mahakottha.—A Damila chief of Antaràsobbha, whom Dutthagamani 
subdued in the course of his campaigns.! 
1 Mhv. xxv. 11. 


Maha-Kotthita (Maha-Kotthika) Thera.—One of the foremost disciples 
of the Buddha, ranked foremost among masters of logical analysis 
(patisambhidappattanam).* He was born into a very wealthy brahmin 
family of Savatthi, his father being Assalàyana and his mother Candavati, 


1 A. i. 24; Dpv. iv. 5; v. 9. 
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He gained great proficiency in the Vedas and, after hearing the Buddha 
preach,” entered the Order and, engaging in meditation, soon became 
an arahant. 

He was extremely skilled in knowledge of the Patisambhida, on which 
were based all his questions to the Buddha and his own colleagues. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a rich householder, and, 
hearing the Buddha praise a monk as foremost among those skilled in the 
Patisambhida, he wished for similar eminence for himself in the future. 
To this end he visited the Buddha and his monks and entertained them 
for seven days, giving them three robes each at the conclusion of his 
almsgiving. Owing to the skill showed by him in the Maha Veddha 
Sutta (g.v.), the Buddha declared him foremost among those skilled in the 
Patisambhida.® 

Several instances are given of discussions between Kotthita and 
other eminent theras—e.g., the Nalakalapiya Sutta on kamma,* the 
Sila Sutta on religious discipline,’ three suttas on samudayadhamma (the 
nature of arising) two on assdda (satisfaction) two on samudaya 
(arising) and three on avijjā and vijjā. Another similar sutta is on 
sense and sense objects, and there is a series of suttas on matters not 
revealed by the Buddha (avyákatáni)." All these suttas took the form 
of discussions with Sáriputta, in which Maha-Kotthita is the questioner 
and Sàriputta the instructor. 

One sutta" records a “lesson " given by the Buddha to Kotthita on 
conceptions of anicca, dukkha and anattà. The Anguttara Nikiya” records 
a discussion at Jetavana between Savittha, Kotthita and Sariputta, as 
to who is best: one who has testified to the truth with body, one who has 
won view, or one released by faith. Another discussion” takes place 
between Sàriputta and Kotthita as to whether anything continues to 
exist after the ending of the six spheres of contact (Nibbàna). Once 
there was a dispute between Kotthita and Citta-Hatthisariputta; Citta 
was constantly interrupting the elder monks who were gathered at 
Isipatana for the discussion of the Abhidhamma, and was asked by 

2 To his father, says the Apadàna | to be learnt than as genuine inquiries 


account. | by Kotthita. The pre-eminent monks 


3 Thag. vs. 2; ThagA. i. 20 ff.; AA. i. | were “ playing " at teacher and pupil in 
159; Ap. ii. 479; also Avadàna ii. 195. 


order to aid Kotthita to win proficiency 


* S. ii. 112 f. as a teacher. Another such *'lesson " is 
5 Ibid., iii. 165 ff. . . given at A. iv. 382 ff., as to the motives 
6 Ibid., 172-7. | guiding those who live the bahmacariya- 
S. iii. 173. ^ life. 

8 S. iii. 17. ? Ibid. iv. 162-5. |  ! S. iv. 145-7. 


19 Tbid., 384-91; Mrs. Rhys Davids |. 3? See the Kayasakkhi Sutta (A. i. 
suggests (KS. i. 79, n. 1) that all these 118 f.). 
guttas were compiled rather as “ lessons" | 13 A. ii. 161 f. 
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Kotthita to abide his time and not interrupt. Citta’s friends protested 
that Citta was well qualified to take part in the discussion; but Kotthita 
declared that, far from being wise enough, Citta would, not long after, 
renounce the Order. And so it happened.” 

Sáriputta evidently had a great regard for Kotthita; the Theragathà! 
contains three stanzas in which Sàriputta proclaims his excellence. 


14 A. iii. 392 ff. 15 Thag. vss. 1006-8; ThagA. ii. 117. 


Mahakosala.—King of Kosala. He was the father of Pasenadi, and 
his daughter, Kosaladevi, was given in marriage to Bimbisàra, who re- . 
received a village in Kasi for her bath-money. Aggidatta was the 
purohita of Mahakosala.’ 


1 J. ii, 237, 403; iv. 342; SA. i. 120, etc. ? DhA. iii. 241. 


Mahakhandaka.—The first chapter of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya 
. Pitaka. | 


Mahakhiragama,—A village near Nagadipa in Ceylon; it was the 
residence of Lonagirivàsi-Tissa.' 
1 AA. ii. 653; MA. i. 545. 


Mahàákhetta.—4A locality in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I." 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 50; Cv. Trs. ii. 49, n. 3. 
Mahaganga.—See Ganga and Mahavalukaganga. 


Mahagana.—One of the three chief buildings of the Upasika-vihara 
(g.v.). It was later called Piyathapitaghara.' 


! MT. 408, 409. 


Mahagatimba-Abhaya Thera.—Mentioned among those who could 
remember early incidents in their lives. When he was five days old he 
saw a crow pecking at some milk-rice prepared for a ceremony and made 
a sound to drive it away. This was the earliest recollection of the 
Thera.” He had a beautiful complexion.’ 


1 DA. ii. 530; MNidA. 234. 2 AA, ii. 596. 


Mahagatimbiya-Tissadatta (v.l. Mahagatigamiya-Tissadatta).—4A. Thera. 
He once went over from Ceylon to India to worship the Bodhi-tree. 
While crossing, seeing only the waters round him, he fell to wondering 
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which was the more extraordinary, the sound of the ocean waves or the 
method of the twenty-four divisions of the Patthana. The limits of the 
great ocean then became apparent to him.’ 


1 DhSA,, p. 11. 


1. Mahàgallaka.—4A village in Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon where Saühgha- 
tissa once camped.’ Dathopatissa II. gave the village to the Padhana- 
ghara in the Kassapa-vihara.” The village is mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.° 


1 Cv. xliv. 3. 3 Ibid., lviii. 43; see also Cv. Trs. i. 
2 Ibid., lxv. 27. 74, n. 2; 206, n. 1. 


2. Mahagallaka.—A tank built by Mahàsena. Parakkamabahu I. 
repaired it and constructed a canal from the tank to Sükaranijjhara.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 49. 2 Cv. lxviii. 34, 43; Ixxix. 66; see also Cv. Trs. i. 279, n. 5. 


Mahàgavaeeha Thera.—He was the son of Samiddhi, a brahmin of 
Nàlaka in Magadha. Mahàgavaccha admired Sariputta greatly, and on 
learning that he had joined the Order, he followed Sàriputta's example, 
becoming an arahant in due course. 

In the past he gave a drink of water to Padumuttara Buddha and was 
a devout follower of Sikhi Buddha." He is probably identical with 
Udakadayaka of the Apadàna.* 


1 Thag. vs. 12; ThagA. i. 57. 
2 Ap. ii. 437; but the same verses are attributed to Gangatiriya (ThagA. i. 249). 


1. Mahagama.—The capital of Rohana. Dutthagamani was born 
there, and ruled there till he started on his campaign against the Damilas.' 
Throughout history Mahagama remained the most important place in 
Rohana. Near by were the Tissamaháràma and the Anuráràma built 
by Subha. It is first mentioned? as the residence of Devanampiyatissa’s 
younger brother, Mahànáàga, who founded the Rohana dynasty, but, as 
a settlement, it probably dates back to the most ancient times. Mahà- 
naga built in it the Nàgamahà-vihàra. Mahátissa built the Mahapali 
Hall in Mahāgāma and attached to it the Dàthaggabodhi-parivena. 
The Damilas (probably in the time of Mahinda IV.) destroyed Mahagama, 
but the buildings were restored by Vijayabahu I.' 


1 Mhv. xxviii. 8, 59, etc.; Cv. xlv. 42, 2 Mhv. xxii. 8. 3 Cv. xlv. 42. 
etc.; see also Mhv. Trs. 146, n. 5. 4 Ibid., lx. 56. 


2. Mahàgàma.—A tank built by Mahasena.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 47. 
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Mahàgàmanáaga-Vihàra.—A monastery in Rohana where Voharika- 
Tissa crowned the thüpa with a parasol." The vihàra is probably 
identical with the Nagamaha Vihara, built by Mahanaga (q.v.). 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 34; MT. 662.. 


Mahagamendivapi.—A tank built by Amandagdmani-Abhaya to the 
south of Anuradhapura and gifted to the Dakkhina-Vihara.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 5; Mhv. Trs. 246, n. 4. 


Mahagirigama.—A village on the road to Nagadipa, near the residence 


of Lonagirivasi-Tissa.* 
1 DA. ii. 534. 


Mahagopalaka Sutta.—Preached to the monks at Jetavana, A herds- 
man who is ignorant of form, has no eye for marks, does not get out 
ticks, does not dress sores, does not smoke out lairs, knows nothing either 
of fords or watering-places, roads or pastures, milks the cows dry, and 
fails to pay special attention to the leaders of the herd—such a herdsman 
cannot look after his herd nor promote its increase. A monk who has 
the corresponding eleven bad qualities is not capable of showing growth 
and progress in the Dhamma and the Vinaya. 


1 M. i. 220 ff.; A. v. 347 ff. 


1. Mahagovinda.—A primeval king, mentioned with Mandhata as 
reigning in Rajagaha.* 


1 SNA. ii. 413; DA. i. 132, ete.; VvA. | by whom Rájagaha was planned and 
(p. 82) speaks of a Mahagovindapandita | built; see Jotipala. 


2. Mahagovinda.—See Jotipàla. 


Mahagovinda Sutta.—Pajficasikha visits the Buddha at Gijjhaküta and 
tells him of a meeting once held in Tavatimsa. At this meeting Sakka 
rejoices with the devas of Tavatimsa over the increase in their numbers, 
owing to the appearance in their midst of new devas produced by 
the good kamma of the followers of the new view of life put forward by 
the Buddha. Sakka expresses his joy in a song and then utters an 
eulogy on the eight qualities of the Buddha. Brahma Sanahkumara 
appears and desires to hear the eulogy, which is, accordingly, repeated 
for his benefit. Sanankumara says that the Buddha has ever been thus 
wise, and tells the story of Disampati and his son Renu. Disampati has 
a purohita called Govinda, and when he dies Disampati is distressed, but, 
at the suggestion of Renu, appoints Govinda’s son Jotipala in his place. 
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On the death of Disampati Renu becomes king, and, with Jotipàla's help, 
divides his kingdom into seven to be shared by himself and six of his 
friends, the divisions of the kingdom being Dantapura, Potana, Mahissati, 
Roruka, Mithila, Campa and Bārāņasi ; and the kings, respectively, are: 
Sattabhü, Brahmadatta, Vessabhü, Bharata, Renu, and two Dhataratthas, 
Jotipàla, now called Mahagovinda by virtue of his post, trains seven 
others to fill the posts of stewards to the seven kings. Mahagovinda 
acquires the reputation of having seen Brahma face to face, and, in 
order to justify this reputation, he takes leave of Renu and practises 
meditation for four months. During his meditation, Sanankumara 
appears before him and tells him that he may see Brahma face to face 
and attain communion with him. Here we have the teaching regarding 
the ideal brahmin. Mahagovinda decides to leave the world and carry 
out the teachings of Sanankumáàra. Having obtained the leave of his 
master, he enters the homeless life, where he practises the four ecstasies 
of love, pity, sympathy in joy and equanimity. He teaches these to his 
disciples, and, after death, they are all born into the Brahma-world. 

At the end of Paficasikha’s recital, the Buddha tells him that he 
himself was Mahàgovinda and therefore remembers all that life.’ 

In the Mahagovinda Sutta, brahmacariya is explained as the four 
infinities (appamafifia), infinite love, etc.” 


1 D. ii. 220-51; cp. Janavasabha Sutta, also Mtu. iii. 197 ff. 
? DA. i. 178; MA. i. 275. 


Mahagosinga Sutta.—A discussion in Gosingasalavana, between 
Sariputta, Maha Moggallana, Maha-Kassapa, Anuruddha, Revata and 
Ananda, Sariputta is visited by the others in the evening, and asks them 
what type of monk would illumine the Gosiiga-wood. Ananda speaks 
of one who treasures what he has been taught and learns by heart the 
doctrines which declare the higher life in all its perfection and purity; 
Revata of one who delights in meditation and lives in solitude; Anu- 
ruddha of one who possesses the celestial eye; Maha-Kassapa of one 
living in the forest a strenuous life, recommends that life; Moggallàna 
of one who holds discussions with another on the Abhidhamma ; Sáriputta 
of à monk who is master of his heart and is not under its mastery. 
They all seek the Buddha and ask for his opinion. He praises the 
opinion of each of the Elders, but he himself would choose a monk who 
is delivered from the àsavas.! 

1 M. i. 212-19. 


Mahàcattàrisaka Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana, The Buddha explains 
to the monks the meaning of Right Concentration—the focussing of the 
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heart with the sevenfold equipment of Right Views, Right Thoughts— 
Right Mindfulness. In all things, Right Views come first.’ 


1 M. iii. 71-8. 
Mahàeanda.—4A river. See s.v. Candabhaga. 
Maha-Cunda.—See Cunda. 
Maha-Cunda Sutta.—See Cunda Sutta. 


Mahacila-(Cilika-)Mahatissa.—Son of Khallàtanàga and Anuladevi. 
Vattagàmani adopted him (thereby earning the title of Pitiraja) and took 
him with him when forced to flee from the Damilas.  Mahàcüla suc- 
ceeded Vattagàmani as king of Ceylon and ruled for fourteen years 
(17-3 B.c.). He worked in a rice-field, disguised as a labourer, and with 
the wages so earned gave alms to Mahàasumma. For three years he 
laboured in a sugar-mill near Sonnagiri and built the viharas known 
as Mandavàpi, Abhayagallaka, Vankavattakagalla, Dighabahugallaka, 
and Jālagāma. He was succeeded by Coranága.  Mahàcüla had two 
sons, Tissa (poisoned by the notorious Anulà) and Kutakannatissa. 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 35, 45; Dpv. xx. | 2 Mhv. xxxiv. 1 ff. 
92 5.31. 3 Ibid., 15, 28. 


Mahà-Cülani.— King, father of Cülani-Brahmadatta. His wife was 
Talatà, who intrigued with his purohita Chambhi and poisoned her 
husband.! 

1 J. vi. 470. 


Mahacetiya.—See Maha Thüpa. 


Mahacora Sutta.—A robber chief carries on his activities through 
relying on the inaccessible, the impenetrable and the powerful. In- 
accessible are mountains, etc.; impenetrable are jungles, etc.; powerful 
are chieftains and their ministers, ready to speak in his defence. 
Similarly, a depraved monk depends on crooked actions, wrong views 


and influential friends.’ 
1 A. i. 153. 


Mahachataka.—A nickname given to Bhaddali (g.v.), because he was 
always eating." 
1 MA. ii. 648. 
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1, Mahajanaka.—King of Mithilà in Videha. He had two sons, 
Aritthajanaka and Polajanaka.' 


1 J. vi. 30. 
2. Mahajanaka.—Son of Aritthajanaka. See the Mahajanaka Jàtaka. 


Mahajanaka Jàtaka (No. 539).—Mahajanaka, king of Mithila in 
Videha, had tavo sons, Aritthajanaka and Polajanaka. On his death, the 
elder came to the throne and made his brother viceroy, but, later, sus- 
pecting him of treachery, had him put in chains. Polajanaka escaped, 
and, when he had completed his preparations, laid siege to the city, 
killed Aritthajanaka, and seized the throne. Aritthajanaka’s wife 
escaped in disguise, taking with her a lot of treasures. She was pregnant, 
and as her child was the Bodhisatta, Sakka’s throne was heated, and he 
appeared before her as a charioteer and took her to Kalaeampà. There 
she was adopted by an Udicca brahmin as his sister and the child was 
born. When he played with other boys they mocked at him, calling 
him the widow’s son. He asked his mother what this meant, but she 
put him off with evasive answers until one day he hit her on the breast 
and insisted on being told the truth. When he was sixteen, she gave 
him half the treasures, and he embarked on a ship going to Suvannabhimi 
for trade. The ship was wrecked in mid-ocean, but nothing daunted, 
Mahajanaka (as the boy was called) swam valiantly for seven days, till 
Manimekkhala, goddess of the sea, admiring his courage, rescued him 
and placed him in the mango-grove in Mithila. 

Meanwhile Polajanaka had died and left orders that the throne should 
go to one who could find favour in the eyes of his daughter, should 
know which is the head of a square bed, could string the bow that 
required the strength of one thousand men, and could draw out the 
sixteen great treasures. No one seemed forthcoming who was able to 
fulfil these conditions; the ministers thereupon decked the state chariot 
with the five insignia of royalty and sent it out, accompanied by music. 
The car left the city gates, and the horses went to the mango-grove and 
stopped at the spot where Mahajanaka lay asleep. The chaplain, seeing 
the auspicious marks on his feet, awoke him, and explaining to him his 
mission, crowned him king. When he entered the palace, Sivali (the 
late king’s daughter) was immediately won over by his appearance, and 
willingly agreed to be his queen. He was told of the other conditions 
mentioned by the dead king; he solved the riddles contained in some and 
fulfilled them all. 

In time Sivali bore him a son, Dighavukumara, whom, in due course, 
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Mahájanaka made viceroy. One day Mahàjanaka went into his park, 
and noticing how a mango-tree which bore fruit had been plundered by 
his courtiers while another which was barren was left in peace, he 
realised that possessions meant sorrow, and retiring into a room, lived 
the ascetic life. His life-span was ten thousand years, of which three 
thousand still remained to him. After living for four months in the 
palace, he resolved to renounce the world, and having made his prepara- 
tions, secretly left the palace. The queen met him on the stairs, but did 
not recognise him in his ascetic garb. On discovering his absence, she 
ran after him and tried by many devices to persuade him to return, but 
in vain. She then urged his people to follow him, but he turned them 
back. She, however, would not obey him, and for sixty leagues she and 
the people followed Mahajanaka. 

The sage Narada, dwelling in Himavà, saw Mahajanaka with his 
divine eye and encouraged him in his resolve, as did another ascetic, 
Migajina, who had just risen from a trance. Thus they journeyed on 
till they reached the village of Thünà, There the king saw a dog running 
away with a morsel of roasted flesh, which it dropped in its flight. The 
king picked it up, cleaned it, and ate it. The queen, very disgusted, 
felt that he was not worthy to be a king. Further on they saw a girl 
shaking sand in a winnowing basket; on one arm she wore a single 
bracelet, on the other arm, two. The two bracelets jingled, while the 
single one was noiseless. Mahajanaka pointed out the moral of this to 
Sivali, and she agreed to go a different way, but soon came running back 
to him and followed him till they came across a fletcher, straightening 
an arrow, looking at it with one eye only. On being questioned by the 
king, he answered that the wide horizon of two eyes served but to distract 
the view. But Sivali still refused to leave him till, on the edge of a 
forest, he told her there could be no more intercourse between them, and 
she fell senseless. The king rushed into the forest, while the ministers 
revived the queen. When she recovered the king was no more to be 
seen, and she returned to the city. Thüpas were erected on various spots 
connected with the king’s renunciation, and the queen lived as an ascetic 
in the royal garden of Mithila. 

The story was told in reference to the Buddha’s Renunciation. Mani- 
mekhalà is identified with Uppalavannà, Narada with Sariputta, 
Migajina with Moggallana, the girl with Khemà, the fletcher with 
Ananda, Sivali with  Rahulamàátà, Dighavu with Rahula, while 
Mahajanaka was the Bodhisatta. The Jataka exemplifies viriya- 
paramita. | 


1 J. iii. 30-68. 2 BuA. 51. 
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Mahàjanapadà.—The books frequently mention! the sixteen Mahàja- 
napadas or countries, which existed in the time of the Buddha. They 
are Kasi, Kosala, Ahga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, Cetiya, Vamsa, Kuru, — 
Paficala, Maccha, Sürasena, Assaka, Avanti, Gandhàra and Kamboja. 
The first fourteen are included in the Majjhimadesa, the two last being 
in Uttaradpatha. 

1 E.g., A. i. 213; iv. 252, 256, 260; a | countries mentioned see s.v. The Jaina 
list of twelve is found at D. ii. 200, in | Bhagavati sutra gives a slightly different 
which the last four are omitted. The | list: Anga, Banga, Magadha, Malaya, 
Niddesa adds the Kalingas to the sixteen | Malava, Accha, Vaccha,  Kocchaka, 


and substitutes Yona for the Gandhara | Padha, Ladha, Bajji, Moli, Kasi, Kosala, 
(CNid., p. 37). For details of the | Avaha and Sambhuttara (PHAL., p. 60). 


Mahajalii—A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a list of names.! 
IS 1 M. iii, 70. 


Mahatakkari Jataka.—See Takkariya Jataka. 


Mahatanhasankhaya Sutta.—Sati Thera, a fisherman's son, went about 
saying that, according to the Buddha’s doctrine, one’s consciousness runs 
on and continues without break of identity. Hearing this, several 
monks protested, but failed to convince him of his error. Sati was 
therefore brought before the Buddha and acknowledged that he had 
spread such a view. The Buddha explains that he had always taught 
that consciousness arises only by causation and that, without assignable 
condition, consciousness does not come about. There are four substances 
(ahara) which either maintain existing organisms or help those yet to 
be: material substance, contact, cogitation, and perception. The deri- 
vation and birth of all four substances is craving—craving arises from 
feeling and so on. Three things must combine for a conception to take 
place: the coitus of the parents, the menstruation, at the time, of the 
mother, and the presence of a being awaiting rebirth (gandhabba).’ 


1M. i. 256-71. 


Mahatalitagama.—A village in Uttaradesa, in Ceylon, where the 
Pandu king who invaded Ceylon in the reign of Sena I. occupied an armed 
camp.' 

1 Cv. l. 14. 


1. Mahatittha.—A brahmin village in Magadha, the birthplace of 
Maha-Kassapa.' 
1 ThagA. ii. 141; AA. i. 99; SA. ii. 143. 
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2. Mahatittha.—The name of Mahameghavana in the time of Kaku- 
sandha Buddha. It was presented to the Buddha by king Abhaya, who 
planted in it a branch of the Bodhi-tree brought by Rucdnanda.’ 


1 Mhv. xv. 58, 73 f., 83. 


3. Mahatittha.—A landing-place on the west coast of Ceylon. The 
wives brought from Madhurà for Vijaya and his companions landed 
there, hence the name.’ There landed also in later times Bhalluka, 
from South India,” the Damilas and others who invaded Ceylon.’ It was 
probably the chief port for vessels plying between South India and Ceylon.* 
It was a convenient place for preparations to be made before advancing 
on the capital, or merely journeying thither.” It was a place of strategic 
importance, and when Magha and Jayabahu invaded Ceylon, they set 
up fortifications there.' 


1 Mhv. vii. 58; see Mhv. Trs. 60, n. 1. | king landed from Cola (liii. 5). The 


? Mhv. xxv. 79. expeditionary force of Vijayabahu I. 
? E.g., ibid., xxxiii. 39; Cv. lviii. 14; embarked there for Cola (Ix. 34), as did 
xi. 37; Ixxxviii. 63. the forces of Parakkamabahu I., under 


senapati embarked for the Pandu country 5 Thus Cv. Ixviii. 81; li. 28. 
(Cv. lii. 73), and there that the Pandu | 6 Ibid., Ixxxiii. 16. 


4 Thus, it was from there that Sakka- | Lankapura (Ixxvi. 85). 
Mahatitthadvara.—One of the gates of Pulatthipura, erected by 


Parakkamabahu I,’ 
1 Cv, Ixxiii. 163. 


1. Mahatissa.—A thera who lived in Bhaggari in Ceylon. He was 
an arahant, and is mentioned as being among the last of those who took 
part in various assemblies that followed the departure of the Bodhisatta 
during different births, such as the Kuddàlaka-Samagama, Mügapakkha, 


ete.’ 
1 J. vi. 30. 


2. Mahatissa.—Called Vanavasi-Mahatissa. He was a colleague of 
Alindakavasi-Mahaphussadeva of Ceylon, and witnessed Sakka and other 
deities waiting on the latter in recognition of his holiness. Mahatissa 
perceived only the radiance of the devas and questioned Phussadeva, 
who did not, however, give a direct answer.’ 


1 SNA. i. 55 f.; VibhA. 352. 


3. Mahatissa Thera.—Called Ambakhàdaka-Mahátissa. He lived at 
Ciragumba, and is mentioned as an example of a monk who refused to 
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eat food which came to him as a result of signifying in words that he 


desired it.' 
1 Vgm. 43. 


4. Mahatissa Thera.—He lived in Cetiyagiri, and one day, while on his 
way to Anuradhapura, saw a woman who was leaving her husband, 
having quarrelled with him. She was beautifully dressed, and seeing 
the Elder, smiled at him, in order to show her perfect teeth. The Elder 
looked at her, and acquiring the perception of “ the foul " through thinking 
of the bones of her teeth, became an arahant. The husband followed 
his wife and asked the Elder if he had seen her. The Elder replied, “ T 
know not if it was man or woman, but I saw a lump of bones." 


1 Vgm. 20 f., 194. 


5. Mahatissa Thera.—Of Punnavallika. One full-moon day, at even- 
ing, he went to the courtyard of the Mahà Thüpa, saw the moonlight, 
and turning towards the shrine, entered into rapture, the Buddha 
being his object of thought. He habitually recalled this experience 
thenceforth until, one day, he was able to travel through the air to the 
Maha Thüpa.' | 

1 Vsm. 143; DhSA. 116. 


6. Mahatissa.—An Elder of the Mahakarafijiya-Vihara.—He became an 
arahant by developing dnapanasati, and was thus able to limit his life- 


term.! ! 
1 Vsm. 292. 


7. Mahatissa Thera.— While begging for alms in Kalyànigama his 
mind was defiled by the sight of an “ uncommon " form (visabhagarüpa, 


? naked woman).! 
1 SNA. i. 6 f. 


8. Mahatissa Thera.—An incumbent of the Mandalàràma near 
Bhokkantagàma. He was a reciter of the Dhammapada. Sumana, wife 
of Lakuntaka Atimbara, related the story of her past in the assembly 
of monks in association with this thera.’ 


1 DhA. iv. 51. 


9. Mahátissa.—AÀ man of the Okkaka race, father of Dappula I. His 
wife was Sahghasivà, and they had two other sons, Aggabodhi and 
Maniakkhika, and one daughter.' 


1 Cv. xlv. 38. 
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10. Mahatissa Thera.—Incumbent of Kotapabbata Viharà and teacher 
of Asubhakammika Tissa.—He was an arahant, and heard, with his 
divine ear, the description given in the Lohapasada by Cittagutta Thera 
of the marvels of the Maha Thüpa. Mahatissa told Cittagutta that the 
description was not full enough.! | 

1 MT. 552 f. 


11. Mahatissa Thera.—Incumbent of Kambugallaka Vihara. He was 
a colleague of Kupikkala-Mahàtissa, and interceded on behalf of Vatta- 
gamani when that king's ministers wished to leave him. Later, the 
ministers appointed him to look after all the monasteries built by them.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 76, 89 ff.; MT. 619, 622. 


12. Mahatissa Thera.—Incumbent of Kupikkala Vihàra. When 
Vattagamani was in hiding in the forest of Vessagiri, the Elder once 
provided him with a meal, and the king, out of gratitude, made him a 
grant of land.* Later, the ministers wanted to revolt against the king - 
on account of his cruelty to Tanasiva, but the Elder and his colleague 
Mahátissa from Kambugallaka, prevented them from doing so.” When 
Vattagamani built the Abhayagiri Vihara, he gave it into the charge of 
Mahàtissa.? | 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 49. 2 Ibid., 76. 3 Ibid., 83. 


13. Mahatissa Thera.—An incumbent of the Mahavihara, He was 
expelled by reason of his association with families. His pupil Bahala- 
massutissa thereupon seceded from the Mahavihara and established a 


new sect in Abhayagiri.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 95 ff. 


14. Mahátissa Thera.—Incumbent of Anurarama. Vohàrika-Tissa 
was so pleased with him that he ordered alms to be regularly given to 
him in the Mucelapattana.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 30. 


15. Mahatissa Thera.—Even when sixty years old he did not realise 
that he was a puthujjana. Then, one day, his pupil Dhammadinna of 
Talahgara came to him, asking for his company in a journey to Tissama- 
havihara, where he had been asked to preach. Mahatissa greeted him, 
and in the course of conversation, Dhammadinna discovered that his 
teacher was under the false impression that he was an arahant. Wishing 
to show him his error, he persuaded Mahàtissa, by his zddhi-power, to 

II. 32 
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create a pond, and in the pond a lotus, which a young girl was picking. 
At the sight of the girl, Mahatissa was possessed by lust, and realized 
that he was no arahant. Dhammadinna withdrew, and that same day 
Mahatissa put forth effort and attained arahantship.’ 


1 AA. i. 25. 


16. Mahatissa.—An incumbent of Cittalapabbata. He was troubled 
by lustful thoughts and consulted his teacher. The thera asked him 
to prepare a cell for him, which he did with great care. The thera then 
asked him to occupy it for one night, since he had taken so much trouble 
overit. That night Mahatissa put forth effort and became an arahant.! 


1 AA. i. 26. 


Mahatissabhüti Thera.—An incumbent of the Mandalarama. While 
begging for alms in the village, his mind was defiled by an unusual sight. 
He therefore returned to the vihara, but, even in his sleep, he was haunted 
by what he had seen, and, greatly agitated, he went to Mahàasangharak- 
khita and obtained from him a formula of meditation with which to 
counteract the lustful feelings. With this formula he went into a 
thicket and lay on his pamsuküla robe and became an andgamin.’ 


1 MA. i. 55. 


Mahàtissà.—An eminent Theri of Ceylon. 
1 Dpv. xviii. 38. — 


Mahatundila.—The Bodhisatta born as a pig. See the Tundila 
Jataka, 


Mahathala,—A village in which Aggabodhi V. built the Kadambagona- 
vihàra.! 
1 Cv. xlviii. 3. 


Maha-Thupa.—The great Thüpa in Anurádhapura, built by Duttha- 
gàmani. The site on which it was erected was consecrated by the 
visit of all the four Buddhas of this kappa and was at the upper end 
ofthe Kakudhavàpi. It was one of the spots at which Mahinda scattered 
campaka-flowers by way of homage, and the earth trembled. When 
Mahinda informed Devanampiyatissa of the great sanctity of the spot 
and of its suitability for a Thüpa, Tissa immediately wished to build 
the Thüpa himself, but Mahinda bade him desist, telling him that the 
work would be carried out in the future by Dutthagàmani. Tissa 
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recorded this prophecy on a pillar of stone.! When Dutthagámani had 
won his victory over the Damilas and had brought peace to the country, 
he saw the prophecy inscribed on the stone pillar, but was unwilling to 
start the work as the people were too crippled with regard to money 
to be able to support such an immense undertaking. But the devas 
read his thoughts and provided him with all the necessaries for the 
building of the Thüpa. Prepared bricks were found on the banks of 
the Gambhiranadi, copper near Tambapittha, silver in the Ambatthako- 
lalena, pearls at Uruvelà, and gems in a cave near Pelivāpigāma. The 
building was started on the full-moon day of Visékha. The foundation 
stone was laid on the fourteenth day of the bright half of the month of 
Asailha, Great celebrations marked the event, arrangements for which 
were in the hands of the ministers Visàkha and Sirideva. Monks were 
present not only from all over Ceylon but from many other places: 
eighty thousand under Indagutta from Rajagaha, twelve thousand under 
Dhammasena from Isipatana, sixty thousand under Piyadassi from 
Jetavanàràma, eighteen thousand under Maha-Buddharakkhita from 
Mahavana in Vesali, thirty thousand under Maha-Dhammarakkhita 
from Ghositarama in Kosambi, forty thousand under Maha-Sanhgharak- 
khita from Dakkhinagiri in Ujjeni, one hundred and sixty thousand under 
Mittinna from Asokarama in Pataliputta, two hundred and eighty thousand 
under Uttinna from Kasmira, four hundred and sixty thousand under 
Mahadeva from Pallabhogga, thirty thousand under Yonamaha-Dham- 
marakkhita from Alasandà, sixty thousand under Uttara from Vifijhatavi, 
thirty thousand under Cittagutta from Bodhimanda-vihara, eighty 
thousand under Candagutta from Vanavasa, and ninety-six thousand 
under Suriyagutta from Kelàsa-vihàra. Of arahants alone ninety-six 
crores were present. 

As the king stepped into the space left open for him, he expressed the 
desire that, if his worship were to have a happy result, theras bearing 
the names of the Buddha, his Dhamma and his Sangha, should take their 
places on the east, south, and west sides respectively, and a thera bearing 
the name ot Ananda on the north side, each thera to be surrounded by a 
group bearing the same name. The king’s wish was fulfilled; the theras 
in question and their companions were called Mahà-Buddharakkhita, 
Maha-Dhammarakkhita, Mahà-Sahgharakkhita and Mahananda. As 
the king was about to mark the space to be covered by the cetiya, the 
Thera Siddhattha, looking into the future, told him to define only a 
moderate space for the Thüpa. This the king did; then, looking at the 
theras immediately around him, he inquired their names and rejoiced to 
find them so auspicious, they being Siddhattha, Mabgala, Sumana, Paduma, 

1 Mhv. xv. 51 f£., 167 ff. 
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Sivali, Candagutta, Suriyagutta, Indagutta, Sagara, Mittasena, Jayasena, 
and Acala. He then laid the first foundation stone on the east side on 
sweet-smelling clay prepared by Mittasena and sprinkled with water 
by Jayasena; Mahàsumana placed jasmine flowers on the stone. Im- 
mediately the earth trembled in wonder. The minister who helped 
the king to mark out the area of the cetiya was Suppatitthitabrahma, 
son of Nandisena and Sumanadevi. At the end of the ceremony, Piya- 
dassi preached to the assembled populace, and many attained to various 
fruits of the Path. 

The Thüpa was like a water-bubble in shape; its architect was Siri- 
vaddha and his assistant Acala. Orders were given that no unpaid work 
should be done in the construction of the cetiya. Arahants caused the 
. three terraces of flower-offerings to the Thüpa (pupphādhānā) to sink 
nine times into the earth, in order, as they explained, to strengthen the 
foundations. The cetiya was one hundred and twenty cubits high, and 
for the ten flower terraces alone ten crores of bricks were used. 

The Relic Chamber was of unparalleled magnificence, and consisted 
of four medavannapüsánd, each eighty cubits in length and in breadth 
and eight inches thick. These were brought from Uttarakura by two 
samaneras, Uttara and Sumana. In the Chamber were placed sculptural 
representations of the chief events connected with the Buddha’s 
life? as well as pictures of several Jàtakas, including the Vessantara. 
The work of the Relic Chamber was under the personal supervision of 
Indagutta Thera, of great iddhi-power. When the Chamber was ready 
for the enshrining of the Relics, Sonuttara of Püjà-parivena was entrusted 
with the task of obtaining them. In a previous birth, as Nanduttara, 
he had vowed to have the power of doing this, and now was his opportunity. 
He went to Mafijerika Nàga-bhavana, where the Relics, washed away 
from the Thüpa at Rámagama, were in the custody of the Naga 
Mahakala, and by a display of :ddhi-power obtained them from the 
Nàga against his desire. They represented one doma of the Buddha's 
Relics, and the Buddha had predicted that they would ultimately be 
placed in the Maha Thüpa. These Relics were enshrined on the fifteenth 
uposatha-day in the light half of the month of Asalha, under the con- 
stellation of Uttarasalha. Many devas and brahmas and nàgas were 
present as on the day of the Buddha’s Enlightenment, and ninety-six 
crores of arahants attended the ceremony. As the king, after passing 
three times round the cetiya, ascended it on the east side, and was about 


2 For list see Mhv. xxx. 71 ff; the ' Relic Chamber, for in its construction 
MT (549 ff.) contains a long disquisition | the power (iddhi) of the king, of devas, 
to prove that there is no reason to doubt , and of arahants came into play. 
the account given of the contents of the | | 
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to descend into the Relic Chamber, bearing on his head the Casket of 
Relics, the casket opened and the Relics rose out of it, and taking on the 
form of the Buddha, performed the Twin Miracle, as at the foot of the 
Gandamba. When the Relics were placed on the couch prepared for 
them they assumed, as the king had desired, the form of the Buddha as 
he lay on his death-bed. For a whole week the celebrations lasted, and 
during this period the king offered to the Relics the dominion of Ceylon, 
and Indagutta decreed that the people of Ceylon, wherever they might 
be, should be able immediately to visit the Thüpa should they desire 
todoso. At the end of the seven days, the two sàmaneras, Uttara and 
Sumana, closed the Chamber with the medavapmapüsünàa set apart for 
the purpose, while arahants pronounced that flowers offered in the Relic 
Chamber should not wither, nor scents dry up; the lamps should not be 
extinguished nor anything whatever perish? The treasures enshrined 
in the Mahà Thüpa were worth twenty crores, the rest cost one thousand 
crores.^ 

Before the parasol of the Mahà Thüpa and the plaster work could be 
completed, Dutthagamani fell ill, and his brother, Saddhatissa, summoned 
from Dighavapi, contrived with great skill to make the Thüpa look 
complete, that the king might see it before he died. After the king's 
obsequies had been performed, in a place within sight of the Maha Thipa,”’ 
Saddhatissa finished the work yet remaining and established celebrations 
to be performed three times daily at the Maha Thüpa.^ Laíijatissa 
levelled the ground between the Maha Thüpa and the Thüpáràma and 
built three stone terraces at the cost of three hundred thousand.’ Khal- 
latanaga made the courtyard of sand, surrounded by a wall Bhatika 
constructed two vedikà round the courtyard.’ It is said!? that Bhatika 
was taken by the arahants into the Relic Chamber, and he held great 
celebrations in its honour.’ Mahadathika-Mahanaga converted the 
sand courtyard into a wide court laid out with kificakkha-stones on 
plaster," while Amandagàmani erected a parasol over the cetiya'? and 
Ilanàga made the Lambakannas construct a roadway leading up to the 
Maha Thüpa.'* Sirinàga had the whole Thipa gilded and crowned with 
a new parasol," this work being undertaken again later by Sanghatissa,'" 
while Sanghabodhi made rain to pour down by means of prostrating 


3 The building of the Maha Thüpa is | 8 Ibid., 31. ? Ibid., xxxiv. 39. 
described in Mhv. chaps xxviii.-xxx.; | 10 See MT. 553 f. 
MT. 514-83; Dpv. xix. 1 ff.; also Thüpa- | 11 See s.v., Bhatikabhaya. 
vamsa (pp. 66 ff.). |. B Mhv.xxxiv.69. - 

4 Mhv. xxxii. 18. | 13 Ibid., xxxv. 2. 

5 [bid., 58. | 14 Ibid., 17. 

€ Ibid., xxxii. 60; xxxiii. 5. | 15 Ibid., xxxvi. 24. 

7 Ibid., 22 f. i 16 Ibid., 65. 
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himself in the courtyard."  Jetthatissa offered two precious gems to the 
Thipa,** while Aggabodhi I. placed on the Thüpa a golden umbrella.” 
From this time onward the country passed through very troublous 
times and the Maha Thüpa was neglected. But it was restored by 
Parakkamabahu I.” and again by Kittinissahka"' ; it was later pillaged 
by Magha,” and remained neglected till the time of Parakkamabahu IL, 
who started the work of reconstruction,” which was completed by his 
son Vijayabahu IV.” 

The Maha Thipa has been a place of pilgrimage for Buddhists from the 
time of its building down to the present day, even when the place was 
deserted and its courtyards overgrown with creepers.” There seems 
to have been a hall for pilgrims to the west of the cetiya." When the 
Buddha’s sdsana disappears, all the Relics of the Buddha deposited in 
various cetiyas all over Ceylon will gather together at the Mahàcetiya, 
and from there will go to the Rajayatana-cetiya in Nagadipa, thence to 
the Mahabodhipallanka, where all the Relics, assembled from everywhere, 
will take the form of the Buddha seated at the foot of the Bodhi-tree. 
Then they will be consumed by self-generated flames.” 

The Maha Thüpa is known by other names: Mahacetiya, Ratanava- 
luka,” Ratanaváli," Sonnamali*” (Hemamiàli), and Hemavàáluka.*' 


17 Ibid., 75. cetiya once more fell into disrepair and 
18 [bid., 126. has so continued till recently, when an 
1? Cv. xlii. 32. attempt is being made to rebuild it. 
20 Ibid., lxxiv. 10; Ixxvi. 106 f; 25 See, e.g., VibhA. 446. 

Ixxviii. 97. 26 Ibid., 446. 27 Ibid., 433. 
21 Ibid., lxxx. 20. 28 Cv. Ixxvi. 106. 
22 Ibid., 68. 28 Tbid., xxx. 68. 
23 Ibid., Ixxxvii. 66. 30 Mhv. xxvii. 3. 


24 Ibid., Ixxxviii. 83; after this, the 31 Cv, li. 82. 


1. Mahadatta.—A thera of Ariyakotiya. He was once sitting at the 
foot of a tree to meditate, but because of the great power of his virtue, 
the children of the tree-deity grew restless, and the deity tried to frighten 
him away but failed. She then appeared before the thera in disguise 
and told him of her trouble. He asked her to take her family somewhere 
else for that day only as he did not wish it to be thought that she had 
scared him away.' 

1 MA. i. 131. 


2. Mahadatta Thera.—An incumbent of Hahkanaka who wrongly 
believed that he was an arahant because of the inoperation of the 
corruptions.’ 

1 Vsm. 634; VibhA. 489. 
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3. Mahādatta.—An Elder of Moravāpi, an eminent commentator whose 
opinions are quoted in the Commentaries.“ 


1 E.g., DhSA. 230, 267, 284, 286; PSA. 405. 


4. Mahaddatta.—A senapati. He was a follower of the brahmanas, 
and at the moment of his death he saw before him a picture of hell. 
The brahmins who were round him asked him what he saw, and he said 
that he saw a house blood-red in colour. They assured him that that 
was the Brahma-world, but after death he was born in hell.! 


1 MA. ii. 803. 


Mahádaddara.—The Bodhisatta born as a Nagà-king, son of Süradad- 
dara, See the Daddara Jatàka. 


1 J. iii. 16 ff. 


Mahàdáthika-Mahànága.— Younger brother of Bhatikabhaya and 
king of Ceylon for twelve years (67-79 A.c.) He made a courtyard of 
kinctkkha-stones on plaster round the Maha Thüpa, and built the Ambat- 
thala-thüpa, making it firm at the risk of his own life. He placed chairs 
for the preachers in all the vihàras of Ceylon, and laid out the grounds 
round Cetiyagiri, holding a great celebration called the Giribhandapüjà 
(q.v.) From the Kadambanadi to Cetiyagiri he laid carpets for the 
comfort of pilgrims. He built the Maninagapabbata, the Kalanda, the 
Samudda, and the Cülànagapabbata-Vihàras, and gave land for the use 
of monks in Pásanadipaka and Mandavapi Viharas in gratitude for favours 
shown him by novices of these monasteries. He had two sons, Amanda- 
gàmani Abhaya and Kanirajanutissa, both of whom succeeded to the 
throne. He had a queen called Damiladevi (apparently a Tamil lady) 
who died young.” 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 68 ff.; xxxv. 1, 9; Dpv. xxi. 34. 2 AA. i. 13. 


Mahadaragalla.—A tank built by Mahasena.* It was repaired by 
Vijayabáhu I. and later by Parakkamabahu I.” 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 49. 2 Cv. Ix. 50; Ixxix. 31. 


Mahadaragiri.—A village (probably near Mahadaragallaka) given by 
Jetthatissa II. to the Abhayagiri-vihàra.' 


1 Cv. xliv. 96. 


“ Mahaditthena ” Sutta.—The great heresy: that the four elements and 
weal and woe are stable and permanent, that weal and woe are allotted 
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to each person and do not wax and wane.’ Some of these views are 
elsewhere attributed to Pakudha Kaceayana and others to Makkhali 


Gosala. 
1 S. iii. 211 f. 


Mahàdipani, —A Commentary.' 
1 Gv. 65, 75. 


Mahadukkhakkhandha Sutta.—Some monks once visited a Paribbaja- 
kàràma near Savatthi and were told by the Paribbajakas that they, as 
well as the Buddha, understood how to transcend pleasures of sense, 
visible forms and feelings; what then was the difference between them- 
selves and the Buddha ? The monks repeated this to the Buddha, who 
said that none save himself knew the satisfaction, the perils, and the 
deliverance which attend pleasures of sense, etc.; he then proceeded to 
explain the pleasures of the senses, the perils that attend them, and the 
deliverance therefrom, which is to shed all desire and appetite therefor. 
It is the same with feelings.’ 

1 M. i. 83 ff. 


Mahaduggata.—A very poor man of Benares in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha. The citizens of Benares once invited the Buddha and his 
monks and went about asking people to help in their entertainment. 
In spite of their extreme poverty, Mahàduggata and his wife undertook 
to look after one monk; they both worked hard to earn the necessary 
money and then prepared a simple meal. Sakka, knowing what was to 
come, came in the guise of a labourer to help them. When the time 
came for the meal it was found that in allotting the monks to their 
several hosts, Mahaduggata's house had been overlooked. Mahaduggata 
wrung his hands and burst into tears, but somebody pointed out to him 
that nobody was yet entertaining the Buddha. ^ He, therefore, went to 
the vihàra and invited the Buddha, who accepted the invitation, while 
princes and nobles waited outside wishing to conduct him to their own 
palaces. The Buddha ate the food prepared by Mahaduggata and Sakka 
and returned thanks. That same day, by the power of Sakka, the seven 
kinds of jewels fell from the sky and filled Mahaduggata’s house, and when 
it was reported to the king that he was the wealthiest man in the city, 
he was appointed Treasurer. Mahaduggata built a new house and 
discovered many hidden treasures while digging the foundations. With 
the money from these he entertained the Buddha and his monks for 
seven days, and, after death, was reborn in heaven. He is identified 
with Panditasàmanera.' 
| 1 DhA. ii. 127-38. 
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Mahaduggala.—A monastery and cetiya built by Kakavannatissa. 
At its inauguration twelve thousand monks from Cittalapabbata were 
present. v.l. Mahánuggala. | 

1 Mhv. xxiv. 8 ff. 


Mahadundubhi.—Thirty thousand kappas ago there were sixteen 
kings of this name, previous births of Vappa (or Sarandgamaniya) Thera.’ 


1 Thag. i. 141; Ap. i. 149. 


1. Mahadeva Thera.—The Chief Disciple of Padumuttara Buddha.’ 
1 AA. i. 114; but Bu. xi. 24 calls him Devala. 


2. Mahadeva Thera.—A disciple of Kakusandha Buddha, whom he 
accompanied to Ceylon, and who was left behind by the Buddha to 
look after the converts.’ 

1 Mhv. xv. 89; Dpv. xv. 38, 43; xvii. 25; Sp. i. 86. 


3. Mahadeva Thera.—He conferred the pabbajd-ordination on Mahinda.' 
After the Third Council he went as apostle to Mahisamandala, where 
he preached the Devadüta Sutta, converting forty thousand people and 
conferring ordination on forty thousand more.” 


1 Mhv. v. 206; Dpv. vii. 25. 2 Mhv. xii. 3, 29; Dpv. viii. 5; Sp. i. 66. 


4. Mahadeva.—A minister of Asoka, whose counsel was followed by 
Asoka in the arrangements for the despatch of a branch of the Bodhi- 


tree to Ceylon.’ D 
1 Mhv. xviii. 20. 


5. Mahàdeva Thera.—He was from Pallavabhogga, and was present 
with four hundred and sixty thousand monks at the Foundation Cere- 


mony of the Mahà Thüpa.' 
1 Mhv. xxix. 38. 


6. Mahadeva Thera.—He was an incumbent of Bhaggari, and was 
among those who were the last to become arahants after renouncing 
the world with the Bodhisatta in previous births." 


1 J. iv. 490. 


7. Mahadeva Thera.—From Damahalaka. King Sahghatissa heard 
him one day preach the merits of giving rice-gruel, and thereupon in- 
stituted an abundant gift of rice-gruel to the monks at the gates of 


Anurádhapura.' 
1. Mhv. xxxvi. 68. 
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8. Mahüdeva.—A minister of Dappula II. He built the Dappulapab- 
bata-vihàra.' 
1 Cy. 1. 80. 


9. Mahadeva.—See Maliya Mahadeva. 


Mahadevarattakurava.—A  vihàra in the district of Kasikhanda in 
Ceylon; the Anuràràma was a building attached to it.’ 


1 Cv. xli. 101. 


Mahadevi.—An eminent Theri of Ceylon.” 
1 Dpv. xviii. 24. 


Mahadona.—A Naga king of the city of Mahádona on the bank of the 
Gahgarahada. He used to destroy the districts of those who did not 
pay him tribute. Narada Buddha preached to him and vanquished him.’ 


1 Bu. x. 7; BuA. 153. 


1. Mahadhana.—The son of the Treasurer of Benares. His parents 
possessed eighty crores, and, for all education, he learnt music and 
singing. He married the daughter of an equally rich family and of 
similar education. After the death of their parents, they were very 
rich. One night, as the husband was on his way from the palace, some 
knaves tempted him to drink. He soon fell a victim to the habit and 
all his wealth was squandered. Then he spent his wife’s money, and finally 
sold all his belongings, and used to go about begging, a potsherd in his 
hand. One day the Buddha, seeing him waiting outside the refectory for 
leavings of food, smiled. In answer to Ananda, who asked him the reason 
for his smile, the Buddha said that there was a man who had had the 
power of becoming chief Treasurer or attaining arahantship, if he did 
but use his opportunities, but he was now reduced to beggary, like a 
heron in a dried-up pond.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 129 ff. 


2. Mahadhana.—A merchant of Sāvātthi. Five hundred thieves 
once attempted unsuccessfully to enter his house, but hearing that he 
was about to travel through a forest with five hundred carts laden with 
goods, they lay in waitforhim. The merchant took with him five hundred 
monks and entertained them in a village at the entrance to the forest. 
As he tarried there several days, the thieves sent a man to find out when 
he might be setting out, which he learnt would be soon. The villagers 
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warned the merchant of the thieves' intention, and he gave up the idea 
of the journey and decided to return home. But on hearing that the 
thieves were lying in ambush on the homeward road, he stayed in the 
village. The monks returned to Jetavana and told the Buddha, who 
taught them that men should avoid evil even as Mahadhana avoided 
thieves.’ 

1 DhA. iii. 21 f. 


3. Mahadhana.—A merchant of Benares. On his way to Savatthi 
with five hundred carts filled with cloth of the colour of safflower, he 
came to the river and unyoked his oxen, thinking to cross on the morrow. 
In the night it rained and there was a flood. For seven days the rain 
continued, and Mahàdhana decided to stay until his wares were sold 
and then return home. The Buddha, on his begging rounds, saw him 
and smiled. When asked the reason by Ananda, he said that the man, 
in spite of all his plans, had only seven days to live. With the Buddha's 
permission, Ananda warned Mahàádhana, who thereupon invited the 
Buddha and his monks and entertained them. At the end of the meal 
the Buddha preached to him and he became a sotápanna. Shortly 
after he was seized with pain in the head and died immediately, to be 


re-born in Tusita.! 
1 DhA. iii. 429 f. 


4. Mahadhana.—A very rich man of Rajagaha. He had only one 
son, to whom he taught nothing, in case he should weary of learning. 
The boy, when grown up, married à woman likewise of no education. 
After the death of his father, he squandered all his wealth and sought 
refuge in a destitute's home (anathasaálà). Thieves saw him there, and 
as he was young and strong enlisted his services. One night the thieves 
broke into a house, but the owner awoke and pursued them, catching 
Mahadha’s son, who was brought before the king. The king ordered 
him to be beheaded. The courtesan of the city, Sulasà, saw him being 
led to execution, and remembering their past friendship, gave him sweet- 
meats and drink, bribing the guard to let him have them. At that 
moment Moggallàna, seeing the youth's fate with his divine eye, appeared 
before him and was given some sweetmeats. After execution, the man 
was born as a tree-sprite, and one day carried Sulasà off as she was walking 
in the park and kept her for a week. Sulasà's mother consulted Moggal- 
lana on her disappearance, and was told she would return to Veluvana 
at the end of a week. When the time came, the sprite brought Sulas& 
back and left her on the edge of the crowd which was listening to the 
Buddha’s preaching at Veluvana. Sulasa was recognised, and recounted 
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what had happened. The Buddha made this a topic for a sermon, which 


benefited many beings.' 
1 Py. i. 1; PvA. 3 ff. 


5. Mahadhana.—Sixty-five kappas ago there were four kings of this 
name, all previous births of Tinasantháradáyaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 198. 


Mahadhanaka.—A setthi of Benares identified with Devadatta. For 
his story see the Ruru Játaka.! 


1 J. iv. 255 ff. 


Mahàdhana-kumára.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of the Treasurer 
of Benares.’ For his story see the Atthàna Jataka. 


1 J. iii. 475 ff. 


1. Mahàdhammakathi Thera,—In the time of king Buddhadasa he 
translated the Pali Suttas into Sinhalese.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 175; he is evidently referred to by Fa Hsien (Giles, p. 72). 


Mahadhammakathi Thera.—An incumbent of  Nàgasála-vihàra. 
Kassapa II, showed him great honour and induced him to preach the 


Dhamma.’ 
1 Cv. xlv. 2. 


Mahadhammapala Jàtaka (No. 447).—In Dhammapala, a village of 
Kasi, there lived a family whose head was Mahadhammapala. The 
Bodhisatta was his son, and was called Dhammapala-kumara. He went 
to study at Takkasilà. There the teacher's eldest son died, but among 
all the lamentations it was noticed that Dhammapàla did not weep. 
When questioned by his fellows as to how he could refrain, he answered 
that as it was impossible for anybody young to die, he did not believe 
his friend was dead. The teacher asked him about this, and found that 
in Dhammapála's family no one died young. Wishing to know if this 
were true, he left Takkasilà and went to the home of Dhammapila, 
carrying with him the bones of a goat. After. his welcome had subsided, 
he announced to Dhammapala that his son was dead, and begged him not 
to grieve. But Dhammapala clapped his hands and laughed, saying 
that such a thing could never be as no member of their family ever died 
young. He then told the brahmin, in answer to his query, that they 
owed their longevity to the fact that they lived good lives. 
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The story was related to Suddhodana, who told the Buddha how, when 
the Buddha was practising severe penances, some gods came to him 
(Suddhodana) and said that he was dead. But he refused to believe them. 
Suddhodana was Mahádhammapála and the teacher Sáriputta.! At the 
conclusion of the Jataka Suddhodana became an anāgāmi and Maha- 
pajapati Gotami a sotàpanna." 

1 J. iv. 50-55. | 2 DhA. i. 99; J. i. 92. 


1. Mahàádhammarakkhita Thera.—An arahant. He lived at Asoka- 
rama. Once, Tissa, brother of Asoka, saw him seated at the foot of a 
tree meditating, fanned by a Naga with a sala-branch. Tissa was later 
ordained by him.! After the Third Council he was sent as messenger of 
Buddhism to Maharattha. There he preached the Mahànàarada-Kassapa 
Jataka, and eighty-four thousand people were converted, thirteen thou- 
sand joining the Order.” 

1 Mhv. v. 161, 167; ThagA. i. 505; | who ordained Tissa; also SA. iii. 


but see Sp. i. 561, according to which | 125. | | 
it was Yonaka Mahadhammarakhita | 2? Mhv. xii. 5, 37; Dpv. viii. 8; Sp. i. 67. 


2. Mahadhammarakkhita.—An ancient Commentator, generally called 
Tipitaka-Mahadhammarakkhita, who is quoted several times in the 
Commentaries. He was a contemporary of Dighabhanaka-Abhaya.' 


|. 1 E.g., DhSA. 267, 278, 286 f.; VibhA. 81; PSA. 405. 


3. Mahadhammarakkhita.—An Elder of Tuladhara-vihara in Rohana. 
Tipitaka-Culabhaya went to him from the Mahàvihàra in order to learn 
from him the Doctrine. At the end of the teaching, Dhammarakkhita 
asked Abhaya to give him a subject for meditation, for, he said, Abhaya 
had a greater knowledge than he of that matter. The subject was 
given, and soon after Dhammarakkhita attained Nibbana, and died 
while preaching at the Lohapasada.* 

1 Vsm. 96 f. 


4. Mahadhammarakkhita.—See Yonaka-Mahadhammarakkhita. 


Mahàdhammasamaàdàna Sutta.—On professions and living up to them. 
There are four ways of professing a Doctrine: the first is unpleasant at 
the time and ripens to pain thereafter, the second is pleasant at the time 
but also ripens to pain, the third is unpleasant at the time but ripens 
to pleasure, while the fourth is pleasant both at the time and thereafter. 
The Buddha then explains in detail these four classes of profession.’ 


1 M. i. 309-17. 
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Mahadhatukatha.—See Dhatukatha. 


Mahanadi.—A river, dammed up by Udaya II.' 
| 1 Cv. li. 127; Cv. Trs. i. 159, n. 3. 


Mahananda.—An author of Hamsavati, to whom some authorities 
ascribe the authorship of the Madhusáratthadipani in the Abhidhamma.! 


1 Bode, op. cit., 47, n. 6. 


Mahanandana.—See Nandana. 


1. Mahanaga Thera.—The son of Madhuvàsettha of Sàketa. While 
the Buddha was at Afijanavana, Mahànàga saw the wonder wrought by 
Gavampati and entered the Order under him, attaining to arahantship 
in due course. In the past he had given a ddadima(pomegranate)-fruit 
to Kakusandha Buddha.* Several verses uttered by him in admonition 
of the Chabbaggiyà, because of their failure to show regard for their 
co-religionists, are found in the Theragatha.” 


1 ThagA. i. 442 f. 2 Thag. vss. 387-92. 


2. Mahanaga.—Son of Mutasiva and viceroy of Devanampiyatissa. 
His wife was Anulà, for whose ordination Sanghamittaé came over from 
Jambudipa.* His second wife was a foolish woman who tried to poison 
him in order to get the throne for her son. While he was building the 
Taraccha-tank, she sent him some mangoes, the top one of which, intended 
for him, was poisoned. But it was her son who ate the mango and died. 
Mahanaga thereupon went to Rohana, where he founded the dynasty 
of that name at Mahagama. His son was Yatthalayaka-Tissa. Mahānāga 
built the Nagamaha-vihara and the Uddhakandara-vihàra.? 


1 Mhv. xiv. 56; Dpv. xi. 6; xvii. 75. 2 Mhv. xxii. 2 ff. 


3. Mahanaga.—A resident of Nitthulavitthika in Girijanapada. He 
was the father of Gothaimbara.' 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 49. 
4. Mahanaga.—Son of Vattagàmani.! He later came to be known as 
Coranaga (4.v.). 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 45. 


5. Mahànàga.— See Màhàdàthika-Mahànaga. 
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6. Mahanaga Thera. Incumbent of Bhütaràma. Asa mark of favour, 
Kanitthatissa built for him the Ratanapasada at Abhayagiri-vihàra.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 7. 


7. Mahanaga Thera.—Incumbent of Samudda-vihara. He was among 


those who accepted the gift of a meal by Prince Sàliya, in his birth as a 
blacksmith.’ 
1 MT. 606. 


8. Mahanaga Thera.—Incumbent of Kálavallimandapa. He was 
among those who accepted the meal given by Saliya in his previous birth.’ 
He was one of the last to attain arahantship among those who left the 
world with the Bodhisatta in various births.” He did not sleep for seven 
years, after which he practised continual meditation for sixteen years, 
becoming an arahant at the end of that time.? 

His fame was great, and there is a story of a brahmin who came all the 
way from Pataliputta to Kalavallimandapa in Rohana to visit him. The 
brahmin entered the Order under him and became an arahant.* Once, 
while Mahanàga was begging alms at Nakulanagara, he saw a nun and 
offered her a meal. As she had no bowl, he gave her his, with the food 
ready in it. After she had eaten and washed the bowl, she gave it 
back to him saying, “‘ Henceforth there will be no fatigue for you when 
begging for alms.” Thereafter the Elder was never given alms worth 
less than a kahápana. The nun was an arahant.? 


1 MT. 606. 2 J. iv. 490. 4 AA. i. 384. 
3 SNA. i. 56; MA. i. 209; SA. iii. 155. 5 DhSA. 399. 


9. Mahanaga Thera.—Incumbent of Bhatiyavahka-vihara. He re- 
ceived alms from Sàliya in his previous birth.’ 


1 MT. 606. 


10. Mahánága Thera.—Incumbent of Maddha(?)-vihara. He was one 
of the last to become arahant among those who left the world with the 
Bodhisatta in various births.! 


1 J. vi. 30. 


11. Mahanaga Thera.—He and his brother, Cülanaga, householders 
of Vasalanagara, renounced the world and became arahants. One day, 
while visiting their own village, they went to their mother's house for 
alms. The mother, not quite sure who they were, asked if they were 


her sons. But they, not wishing for any bonds of affection, gave an 
evasive reply.” 
1 SA. ii. 125. 
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12. Mahanaga Thera.—He lived in Ueeatalahka (Uccavalika). Talan- 
kavasi-Dhammadinna (4.v.) was his pupil and became an arahant through 


his intervention." 
1 VibhA. 489; Vem. 634. 


13. Mahanaga Thera.—He once went to his mother’s house for alms 
and while sitting there entered into trance. The house caught fire and 
all the others fled. When the fire was put out the thera was discovered 
 unhurt, and the villagers did him great honour. Finding his attainments 
discovered, he rose into the air and went to Piyahgudipa.! 


1 Vsm. 706. 


14. Mahanaga.—A king of Ceylon, mentioned in the Dhammasangani 
Commentary.’ While travelling to India from Ceylon he won the favour 
of an Elder, and on his return became king. Out of gratitude he estab- 
lished gifts of medicine in Setambangana for as long as he lived.’ 


1 DhSA. 399. 


15. Mahànàga.— Teacher of Sahgharakkhitasimanera (q.v.). He was 
called Simuddika-Mahanaga.’ 


1 DA. ii. 558. 


16. Mahanaga.—Nephew of Bhayasiva. During a time of famine he 
sold his upper garment and obtained food for a man learned in magic 
spells. The latter, in gratitude, took him to the Gokannasamudda, and 
there, having conjured up a Naga, prophesied Mahanaga’s future. Maha- 
naga entered Silakala’s service, and was sent by him to collect revenue 
in Rohana. Later he was made Andhasenapatt, and he established himself 
master of Rohana. He once attempted to fight against Dathapabhuti, 
but soon gave up the attempt. Taking advantage of the confusion in 
Kittisirimegha’s dominions, Mahanaga advanced against him, killed him, 
and seized the throne. Among his benefactions was the grant of the 
village of Jambalambaya to Uttara-vihara, Tintinika to Mahavihara, 
and Vasabha in Uddhagama to Jetavana-vihàra, together with three 
hundred fields for the supply of rice-soup. He also gave Ciramatikavara 
to Mahavihara and instituted a gift of rice-soup. He renovated the 
Mayüraparivena and Anurarama in the Mahadevarattakuruva-vihara in 
Kasikhanda. He reigned for only three years (556-9 a.c.), and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Aggabodhi L,' who built a vihára in his memory 
and assigned it to an Elder versed in the Tipitaka." 

1 Cv. xli. 69 ff. 2 Ibid., xlii. 24; Cv. Trs. i. 68, n. 2. 
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Mahanagakula.—See Mahanagahula. 


Mahanagatissa-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon where Voharika-Tissa 
erected a parasol over the thüpa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 34. 


Mahanagapabbata.—A vihàra in Ceylon where Aggabodhi I. built an 


wposatha-hall.! 
1 Cv. xlii. 27. 


1. Mahanagavana.—An open space in Ceylon, on the banks of the 
Mahavalukaganga. It was three yojanas long and one wide and was the 
meeting-place of the Yakkhas. The Buddha went there on his first 
visit to Ceylon, and in it was later built the Mahiyahgana Thüpa.' 


1 Mhv. i. 22 f. 


2. Mahanagavana.—A park near Anuradhapura. It was there that the 
relies brought by Sumana for the Thiparama were first received by 


Devánampiyatissa.' 
1 Mhv. xvii. 7, 22 f. 


1. Mahànàga-vihara.—See Nagamaha-vihara. 


2. Mahanaga-vihara.—A monastery built by Aggabodhi I. in memory 
of King Mahanága' (see Mahanaga 16). Jetthatissa III. assigned the 
villages of Matulangana and Odumbarangana to the padhadnaghara there." 


1 Cv. xlii. 24. 2? [bid., xliv. 98. 


Mahanagasena.—An Elder who lived in Indasàlakalena in Vallipasana- 
vihàra. When he lay ill, eight thousand arahants and the devas of 
the two deva-worlds, led by Sakka, came to wait upon him.' 


1 MT. 552. 


Mahànàgahula, Mahanagasula, Mahanagakula.—A town in Rohana 
in Dvadasasahassakarattha. It is first mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Vijayabahu I. His adipada, Vikkamabahu, made it his 
capital and lived there,” as did Kittisirimegha, brother of Manabharana.° 
Later, Sirivallabha lived there with his queen Ratnàvali, her two daughters 
and the young Parakkamabáhu. When Parakkamabahu became king 
as Parakkamabahu I., he wished to bring the city under his power, and 

1 Cv, lviii. 39. | 3 Ibid., lxi. 23. 
2 Ibid., lx. 90. | 4 Ibid., lxiii. 4. 
Il. 33 
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sent Damilàdhikari-Rakkha and Rakkha-Kajficukinayaka to subdue it. 
This they did only after much difficulty, owing to the severe resistance 
of the rebels of Rohana. After its capture, Damiladhikari-Rakkha held 
a great festival in celebration of his victory, and the place was made the 
headquarters of Parakkamabahu’s forces in Rohana.° 


5 Cv. Ixxv. 19, 70, 115 ff.; 162 f. For its identification see Cv. Trs. i. 205, n. 3. 


1. Mahanama Thera.—He was born in a brahmin family of Savatthi, 
and, after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the Order. Taking a 
formula of meditation, he dwelt on the hill called Nesádaka. Unable 
to prevent the rising of evil thoughts, he was disgusted with himself, 
and climbing a steep crag, made as if to throw himself down, and evoking 
insight became an arahant. 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was a brahmin teacher skilled in 
the Vedas, and the Buddha visited him in his hermitage on the banks 
of the Sindhü and was given honey by him.' Mahànàma is probably 
identical with Madhudayaka Thera of the Apadana.” 


1 ThagA. ve. 115; ThagA. i. 227 ff. 2 Ap. ii. 325 f. 


2. Mahánàma Thera.—One of the Pafieavaggiya.! He became a 
sotapanna on the third day after the preaching of the Dhammacakkappa- 
vattana Sutta. He became an arahant on the day of the preaching of 
the Anattalakkhana Sutta, together with the other Paficavaggiya.” 
Mahànàma once visited Macchikasanda, and there Cittagahapati, seeing 
him beg for alms and pleased with his bearing, invited him to his house, 
gave him a meal, and listened to a sermon by him. Citta was greatly 
pleased, and offered his pleasure garden of Ambatakavana to Mahánama 
as a gift to the Order and built there a great monastery." 


1 J.i. 82. 2 AA. i. 84; MA. i. 390. 3 DhA. ii. 74. 


3. Mahanama.—aA Sakyan raja, son of Amitodana; he was elder brother 
of Anuruddha and cousin of the Buddha. When the Sàkyan families 
of Kapilavatthu sent their representatives to join the Order of their 
distinguished kinsman, Mahanama allowed Anuruddha to leave the house- 
hold, he knowing nothing of household affairs! Mahànàma showed 
great generosity to the Sangha, and was proclaimed best of those who gave 
choice alms to the monks.” Once, with the Buddha's permission, he 

1 Vin. ii. 180 £.; DhA. i. 133; iv. 124, | Mahànàma, for there Ananda’s father is 
etc.; but according to Northern sources | given as Amitodana. But see MA. i. 
(Rockhill, p. 13) he was son of Dronodana; 289, where Mahanama’s father is called 


according to ThagA. (ii. 123) Ananda was | Sukkodana and Ananda’s Amitodana. 
a brother (or, at least, a step-brother) of 2 A. i. 20. 
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supplied the Order with medicaments for three periods of four months 
each. The Chabbaggiyà, always intent on mischief, tried in vain to dis- 
courage him. Mahānāma was a devoted follower of the Buddha and 
wished to understand the Doctrine. The books record several conversa- 
tions between him and the Buddha, and Ánanda, Godha, and Lomasa- 
vahgisa.? Once when the Buddha arrived at Kapilavatthu he asked 
Mahànàma to find him lodging for the night. Mahanama tried every- 
where without success, and finally suggested that the Buddha should 
spend the night in the hermitage of Bharandu Kalama.’ This he did, 
and was joined there the next morning by Mahànàma; as a result of the 
discussion between the Buddha, Mahanama and Bharandu, the last- 
named left Kapilavatthu never to return. On another occasion, Maha- 
nàma visited the Buddha at Nigrodharama where the Buddha was 
convalescing after a severe illness, and at once Mahànàma asked a 
question as to whether concentration followed or preceded knowledge. 
Ananda, who was present, not wishing the Buddha to be troubled, took 
Mahànàma aside and explained to him the Buddha's teachings on the 
subject." 

Mahànàma had a daughter Vasabhakhattiya, born to him by a slave- 
girl named Nàgamundà, and when Pasenadi asked the Sakyans to give 
him in marriage a Sakyan maiden they met in the Mote Hall, and, 
following the advice of Mahanàma, sent Vàsabhakhattiya to him. In 
order to allay any suspicions, Mahànàma sat down to a meal with her, 
taking one mouthful from the same dish; but before he could swallow it 
a messenger arrived, as secretly arranged, and summoned him away. 
He left, asking Vàsabhakhattiyà to continue her meal.? 

See also the Cüla-Dukkhakkhandha Sutta and Sekha Sutta, both 
preached to Mahànàma. | 

His resolve to attain to eminence as the best distributor of pleasant 
food to the monks was made in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He 
was then a householder of Hamsavati and heard the Buddha confer a 
similar rank on a monk.? 

Mahànàma is included in a list of exemplary lay-devotees." The 
Samantapásadika!! adds that Mahánàma was one month older than the 
Buddha and that he was a sakaddgadmi. 

3 Vin. iv. 101; AA. (i. 213) adds that 
this was during the period of want 
experienced by the Buddha and his 5 S. v. 327 f. 


monks at Verafijà. At the end of the $ For details see s.v. Bharandu. 


| * See sw. Mahànàma Sutta below. 
| 
year, Mahànàma wished to continue the 7 See Sakka Sutta (S. i. 219 £.). 


See also s.v. Lomasavangisa. 


supply of good food to the Buddha and 8 DhA. i. 345 f.; J. i. 133; iv. 145 f. 
his monks, but the Buddha refused his 9 AA. i. 213. 


permission. 10 A. iii. 451. 11 Sp. iv. 857. 
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4. Mahánàma.—4A Lieehavi. One day while walking about in the 
Mahavana in Vesali he saw some young Licchavis paying homage to the 
Buddha and accused them of inconsistency.! 


1 For deatils see the Kumara Sutta (A. iii. 75 ff.). 


5. Mahanama.—King of Ceylon. He was the younger brother of 
Upatissa II, and was for some time a monk, but he carried on an intrigue 
with Upatissa’s wife, and she killed her husband. Then Mahànàma 
became a layman, assumed the sovereignty, and married Upatissa’s 
queen. He built refuges for the sick, enlarged the Mahapali Hall, and 
erected the Lohadvara-, Ralaggama-, and Kotipassavana-viharas, which 
he gave to the monks of Abhayagiri. A vihàra which he built on the 
Dhümarakkha mountain, he gave, at the instigation of his queen, to the 
monks of Mahavihara. He ruled for twenty-two years (409-31 A.c.) It 
was during his reign that Buddhaghosa arrived in Ceylon and wrote his 
Commentaries, dwelling in a vihàra given by the king.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 209 ff.; see also P.L.C. 96. The king seems to have also been called 
Sirinivasa and Sirikudda. 


6. Mahanàma Thera.—Incumbent of Dighasanda (or  Dighàsana) 
Vihara.* He is generally identified with the uncle of Dhatusena men- 
tioned elsewhere. Moggallana I. built for him the Pabbata-vihàra.? 
 Mahànàma is generally regarded as the author of the older part of the 
Mahavamsa.* 


1 Cv. xxxix. 42. | 4 MT. 687; e.g., in Gv. 61, 66; Svd. 
2 Ibid., xxxviii. 16. | 1266; for a discussion on this see P.L.C. 
3 Ibid., xxxix. 42. | 139 ff. 


7. Mahanama Thera.—Author of the Saddhammappakàsani Com- 
mentary on the Patisambhidamagga.! The colophon to the book? states 
that he lived in the Uttaramanti-parivena in the Mahàvihàra and finished 
his work in the third year after the death of Moggallàna (probably 
Moggallàna I.). The Gandhavamsa? says that the work was written at 
the request of an updsaka, also named Mahánàma. 


1 Gv. 61; Svd. 1196. 2 PSA. 520. 3 Gv. 70. 
8. Mahanàma.—See Mahananda. 


1. Mahanama Sutta.—Mahanama the Sàkyan visits the Buddha at 
Nigrodhàràma and confesses his worry as to where he would be reborn 
if he were to meet with an accident while passing through the crowded 
streets of Kapilavatthu ! The Buddha assures him that he need not 
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distress himself as he has for long practised faith and virtue, learning, 
renunciation and insight. His mind will soar aloft like a jar of butter 
or of oil, broken in a deep pool of water, where the fragments of the Jar 
will sink but the butter and the oil float.’ 


1 S. v. 370. 


2. Mahànàma Sutta.—The circumstances are similar to those of the 
above sutta. The noble disciple, possessed of unwavering loyalty to 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and who cultivates virtues 
dear to the Ariyans, such a one is destined to Nibbana. Mahànàma is 


such a one.! 
1 S. v. 371; 404. 


3. Mahànàma Sutta. See Godha Sutta. 


4. Mahànàma Sutta.—Mahanama asks the Buddha, at Nigrodharama, 
as to how a man becomes a disciple, how virtuous and a believer, how 
far is he given to generosity and blessed with insight ? The Buddha 


answers his questions.” 
1 S. v. 395 f. 


5. Mahanama Sutta.—The Buddha tells Mahanama, in answer to his 
question, that the noble disciple who has won the fruit (agataphala) 
and grasped the teaching (viffidtasdsana), lives a life of abundance, his 
mind occupied with thoughts of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, the virtues he practises, his liberality and the devas. Thus 
among uneven folk he lives evenly and untroubled.’ 


1 A. iii. 284 ff. 


6. Mahanama Sutta.—On six qualities which are developed in a monk 
who is faithful, energetic, mindful, concentrated and wise. His thoughts 
dwell on the Tathagata, the Dhamma and the Sangha, on his own 
generosity and on the devas. Thus his mind is free from thoughts of 
ill-will, lust, folly; it is direct, and he realises the attha and dhamma 
and the joy associated with dhamma; his body is serene and his mind 
filled with joy.” 

1 A. v. 328 ff.; cp. No. 5 above. 


7. Mahanama Sutta.—Very similar to sutta No. 6.7 
1 A. v. 332 ff. 


Mahanamamatthaka.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 35. 
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 Mahànàmasikkhápada.—4A rule formulated by the Buddha regarding 
the advisability of those not actually ill receiving medicaments.' 


1 Sp. iv. 842; see Vin. iv. 102. 


Mahanaradakassapa Jataka (No. 544).—Anhgati, king of Mithila in 
Videha, is a good ruler. One full-moon night he consults his ministers 
as to how they shall amuse themselves. Alàta suggests new conquests; 
Sunàma suggests that they shall seek pleasure in dance, song and 
music; but Vijaya recommends that they shall visit some samana or 
brahmin. Angati falls in with the views of Vijaya, and in great state 
goes to Guna of the Kassapa-gotta, an ascetic who lives in the park near 
the city. Guna preaches to him that there is no fruit, good or evil, in 
‘the moral life; there is no other world than this, no strength, no courage; 
all beings are predestined and follow their course like the ship her stern. 
Alata approves of the views of Guna; he remembers how, in his past life, 
he was a wicked councillor called Pihgala ; from there he was born in 
the family of a general, and now he is a minister. A slave, Bijaka, 
who is present, can remember his past life and says he was once Bhava- 
setthi in Saketa, virtuous and generous, but he is now the son of a 
prostitute. Even now he gives away half his food to any in need, but 
see how destitute he is ! 

Angati is convinced that Guna's doctrine is correct, and resolves to 
find delight only in pleasure. He gives orders that he shall not be 
disturbed in his palace; Candaka, his minister, is deputed to look after 
the kingdom. Fourteen days pass in this manner. Then the king's 
only child, his beloved daughter Rujà, comes to him arrayed in splendour, 
attended by her maidens, and asks for one thousand to be given the next 
day to mendicants. Angati protests; he will deny his daughter no pleasure 
or luxury, but has learnt too much to approve of her squandering money 
on charity or wasting her energy in keeping the fasts. 

Rujà is at first amazed, then tells her father that his councillors are 
fools, they have not taken reckoning of the whole of their past, but 
remember only one birth or two; they cannot therefore judge. She 
herself remembers several births; in one she was a smith in Rajagaha and 
committed adultery, but that sin remained hidden, like fire covered 
with ashes, and she was born as a rich merchant's only son in Kosambi. 
There she engaged in good works, but, because of previous deeds, she 
was born after death in the Roruva-niraya and then as a castrated goat 
in Bhennakata. In her next birth she was a monkey, and then an ox 
among the Dasannas; then a hermaphrodite among the Vajjians, and 
later a nymph in Távatimsa. Once more her good deeds have come 
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round, and hereafter she will be born only among gods and men. Seven 
births hence she will be a male god in Tàvatimsa, and even now the god 
Java is gathering a garland for her. | 

All night she preaches in this way to her father, but he remains un- 
convinced. The Bodhisatta is a Brahma, named Narada Kassapa, and, 
surveying the world, sees Rujà and Angati engaged in conversation. 
He therefore appears in the guise of an ascetic, and Aügati goes out to 
greet and consult him. The ascetic praises goodness, charity, and 
generosity, and speaks of other worlds. Angati laughs, and asks for a 
loan which, he says, he will repay twice over in the next world, as the 
ascetic seems so convinced that there is one. Narada tells him of the 
horrors of the hell in which Angati will be reborn unless he mends his 
ways, and mentions to him the names of former kings who attained to 
happiness through good lives. The king at last sees his error and 
determines to choose new friends. Narada Kassapa reveals his identity 
and leaves in all majesty. 

The story was related in reference to the conversion of Uruvela 
Kassapa. He came, after his conversion, with the Buddha to Latthivana, 
and the people wondered if he had really become a follower of the 
Buddha. He dispelled their doubts by describing the folly of the 
sacrifices which he had earlier practised, and, laying his head on the 
Buddha’s feet, did obeisance. Then he rose seven times into the air, 
and, after having worshipped the Buddha, sat on one side. The people 
marvelled at the Buddha's powers of conversion, which, the Buddha 
said, were not surprising since he possessed them already as a Bodhi- 
satta. 

Angati is identified with Uruvela Kassapa, Alàta with Devadatta, 
Sunàma with Bhaddiya, Vijaya with Sariputta, Bijaka with Moggallana, 
Guna with the Liechavi Sunakkhatta, and Rujà with Ananda.” 

1 J. vi. 219-55; see also J. i. 83. 


Mahanikkaddhika.—One of the villages given by Aggabodhi IV. for 
the maintenance of the Padhdnaghara, which he built for Dathasiva.* 
1 Cv. xlvi. 13. 


Mahanikkhavattivapi.—A tank built by King Vasabha.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 94. 


Mahanigantha.—See Nigantha Nataputta. 
Mahanigama.—A minister of Mahànàma ; he built the Ganthakara- 


parivena.' 
1 P.L.C. 96. 
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Mahanigghosa.—Twenty-four kappas ago there were sixteen kings of 
this name, previous births of Vimala (or Buddhupatthaka) Thera.' 


1 ThagA. i. 122; Ap. i. 139. 


Mahanitthilagama.—A village given by Kassapa II. for the incumbent 
of the Nagasala-vihara." 
| l 1 Cv. xliv. 151. 


Mahànidàna.—Seventy-two kappas ago there were eight kings of 
this name, previous births of Vatatapanivariya Thera.’ 


1 Ap.i. 207. 


Mahanidana Sutta.—The fifteenth sutta of the Digha Nikaya, preached 
to Ananda at Kammássadamma in the Kuru country. Ananda says 
that the doctrine of events as arising from causes is quite clear to him; 
that it only appears deep. “ Say not so," warns the Buddha, and proceeds 
to give a detailed exposition of the Paticcasamuppada, or Chain of Causa- 
tion, as it comes later to be called, explaining how each link in the chain 
of samsara is both the effect of one factor and the cause of another. The 
sutta also discusses the idea of “ soul," the seven resting-places of cog- 
nition (vofifiamatthit?), the two spheres (ayatana), and the eight kinds of 
deliverance (vimokkha).* 

Khemà had heard the Mahànidana Sutta in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha.” On hearing it again, preached by Gotama, she revived her 
memory and became an arahant.? 


1 D. ii. 55-71; Thomas: op. cit., 197. ? Ap. ii. 546 (vs. 34). ? Ap ii. 540 (vs. 72). 


Mahàniddesa.—See s.v. Niddesa. One of the books of the Khuddaka 
Nikaya. 


Mahaniyyamarattha.—A district in Ceylon, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cv. lxxii. 57; Cv. Trs. i. 324, n. 2. 


1. Mahànipàta.—The twenty-second section of the Jàtakatthakatha.! 
1 J. vi. 1-593. 


2. Mahanipata.—The last section of the Theragatha and the Therigatha. 
The former contains the verses attributed to Vangisa and the latter 
those attributed to Sumedha,’ 


1 See s.v. 
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Mahaniraya.—See Avici. 


Mahanirutti—One of the books attributed to Maha Kaceeána.' This 
probably refers to the tradition which ascribes the Kaccáyana Grammar 
to Maha Kaccana (q.v.). 

1 Gv. 59. 


Mahanisabha.—See Nisabha. 


Mahanissara.—A work ascribed to Ariyavamsa of Ava.* The correct 
reading is probably Mahànissaya, and refers to the atthayojana written 
by him on the Abhidhamma. 

1 Gv. 65. 


Mahanipa.—aA place in Anurádhapura through which the simā of the 
Mahàvihàra passed.’ It probably received its name from a nipa-tree 
growing there. 

1 Mbv. 134, 135. 


Mahànuggala.—See Mahaduggala. 


Mahànettapabbata.—A monastery in Ceylon where Sena I. built a 
refectory (mahāpāli).* 
1 Cv. 1. 74. 


Mahānettappāsāda.—A monastery in Ceylon, for the incumbent of 
which Vijayabahu I. built a vihāra in Vátagiri! Among the incumbents 
of Mahànettappásada was an Elder known as Vidagama Thera, author 
of several Sinhalese works." 


1 Cv. lxxxviii. 46. 2 P.L.C. 253. 


Mahanettadipadika.—A series of cells built for the Dhammaruei monks 
by Aggabodhi IV.’ 


1 Cy. xlviii. 2. 


1. Mahàneru.—A mountain.» Another name for Meru (Sumeru) 


q.v. 
1 M. i. 338; D. iii. 199; J. iii. 210. 


2. Mahaneru.—A primeval king, descendant of Mahàsammata ; he 
lived for the space of one asankheyya.' 


1 Dpv. iii. 8; Mhv. ii. 5; MT. 124. 
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Mahànela.—4A king of twenty kappas ago, a previous birth of Kotum- 


bariya Thera.! | 
1 Ap. i. 192. 


Mahanoma.—The name of the Mahameghavana in the time of Kona- 
gamana Buddha. The capital, Vaddhamàna, lay to the south of it, and 
the park was given by King Samiddha to the Buddha.’ 


1 Mhv. xv. 92, 107 ff. 


Mahàpakarana.—Another name for the Pátthànappakarana (q.v.) of 
the Abhidhamma. 


Mahapaccari.—An old Commentary on the Tipitaka, used by Buddha- 
ghosa in the compilation of his works. It is often referred to in the 
Samantapasadika and its comments quoted.’ Tradition has it that it 
was so called because it was compiled on a raft. 


1 E.g., Sp. i. 283; iii. 527, 536, 553, 615; iv. 763, 770, 776, 778, 782, 803, 806, 807, 
813, 861, 914, 923, etc. 


Mahapajapati Gotami.—An eminent Theri. She was born at Deva- 
daha in the family of Suppabuddha' as the younger sister of Mahàmiàyà. 
At the birth of each sister, interpreters of bodily marks prophesied that 
their children would be cakkavattins. King Suddhodana married both 
the sisters, and when Mahamaya died, seven days after the birth of 
the Buddha, Pajapati looked after the Buddha and nursed him. She 
was the mother of Nanda, but it is said that she gave her own son to 
nurses and herself nursed the Buddha. The Buddha was at Vesali 
when Suddhodana died, and Pajàpati decided to renounce the world, and 
waited for an opportunity to ask the permission of the Buddha.’ Her 
opportunity came when the Buddha visited Kapilavatthu to settle the 
dispute between the Sakyans and the Koliyans as to the right to take 
water from the river Rohini. When the dispute had been settled, the 
Buddha preached the Kalahavivada Sutta, and five hundred young 
Sakyan men joined the Order. Their wives, led by Pajapati, went to 
the Buddha and asked leave to be ordained as nuns. This leave the 
Buddha refused, and he went on to Vesali. But Pajàpati and her 
companions, nothing daunted, had barbers to cut off their hair, and 


Anjana-Sakka and her mother Sulak- | She attained this eminence when the 
khapá. Mhv. (ii. 18) says her father | Buddha first visited his father's palace 
was Afijana and her mother Yasodharà. , and preached the Mahadhammapila Jata- 
Dandapàni and Suppabuddha were her | ka (DhA. i. 97). 

brothers; cp. Dpv. xviii. 7 f. 


1 Ap. (ii. 538) says her father was = ? Pajapati was already a sotapanna. 
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donning yellow robes, followed the Buddha to Vesàli on foot. They 
arrived with wounded feet at the Buddha’s monastery and repeated 
their request. The Buddha again refused, but Ananda interceded on 
their behalf and their request was granted, subject to eight strict con- 
ditions.” 

After her ordination, Pajapati came to the Buddha and worshipped 
him. The Buddha preached to her and gave her a subject for medita- 
tion. With this topic she developed insight and soon after won 
arahantship, while her five hundred companions attained to the same 
after listening to the Nandakovada Sutta. Later, at an assembly of 
monks and nuns in Jetavana, the Buddha declared Pajapati chief of 
those who had experience (rattafifiümam). Not long after, while at 
Vesali, she realized that her life had come to an end. She was one 
hundred and twenty years old; she took leave of the Buddha, performed 
various miracles, and then died, her five hundred companions dying with 
her. Itis said that the marvels which attended her cremation rites were 
second only to those of the Buddha. 

It was in the time of Padumuttara Buddha that Pajápati made her 
resolve to gain eminence. She then belonged to a clansman's family 
in Hamsavati, and, hearing the Buddha assign the foremost place in 
experience to a certain nun, wished for similar recognition herself, doing 
many good deeds to that end. After many births she was born once 
more at Benares, forewoman among five hundred slave-girls. When 
the rains drew near, five Pacceka Buddhas came from Nandamülaka to 
Isipatana seeking lodgings.  Pajapati saw them after the Treasurer 
had refused them any assistance, and, after consultation with her fellow- 
slaves, they persuaded their several husbands to erect five huts for the 
Pacceka Buddhas during the rainy season and they provided them with 
all requisites. At the end of the rains they gave three robes to each 
Pacceka Buddha. After that she was born in a weaver’s village near 
Benares, and again ministered, this time to five hundred Pacceka 
Buddhas, sons of Padumavati.° | 

It is said that once Pajápati made a robe for the Buddha of wonderful 
material and marvellously elaborate. But when it came to be offered 
to the Buddha he refused it, and suggested it should be given to the 
Order as a whole. Pajàpati was greatly disappointed, and Ananda 


? For details see Vin. ii. 253 ff.; also | that he himself had ordained her and 
A. iv. 274 ff. There was some question | that all was in order (DhA. iv. 149). 
which arose later as to the procedure of | Her wpasampadà consisted in acquiescing 
Pajipati’s ordination, which was not ` in the eight conditions laid down for 
formal. When the nuns discovered this ^ nuns (Sp. i. 242). 4 A. i. 25. 
some of them refused to hold the uposatha 5 ThigA. 140 ff; AA. i. 185 f.; Ap. 
with her. But the Buddha declared ii. 529-43. 
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intervened. But the Buddha explained that his suggestion was for the 
greater good of Pajapati, and also as an example to those who might 
wish to make similar gifts in the future. This was the occasion for the 
preaching of the Dakkhinàávibhanga Sutta. The Buddha had a great 
love for Pajapati, and when she lay ill, as there were no monks to visit 
her and preach to her—that being against the rule—the Buddha amended 
the rule and went himself to preach to her.’ 
. Pajapati’s name appears several times in the Jatakas. She was the 
mother monkey in the Cüla-Nandiya Jataka,® Canda in the Culla-Dham- 
mapala,’ and Bhikkhudayika (or Bhikkhudásikà) daughter of Kiki, king 
of Benares.” 

Mahapajapati was so called because, at her birth, augerers prophesied 
that she would have a large following; Gotami was her gotta-name." 

There is a story related of a nurse employed by Pajàpati and born in 
Devadaha. She renounced the world with Pajàpati, but for twenty-five 
years was harassed by thoughts of lust till, at last, she heard Dhamma- 
dinnà preach. She then practised meditation and became an arahant." 


$ M. iii. 253 ff.; MA. ii. 1001 ff.; this | 8 J. ii. 202. 9 J. iii. 182. 
incident is referred to in the Milinda 19 J. vi. 481. 
(p. 240 f.). 11 MA. i. 1001; cp. AA. ii. 774. 

? Vin. iv. 56. 12 ThigA. 75 f. 


Mahapajapati Sutta.—Contains details of the events which led to the 
admission of women into the Order.! 


l A.iv. 274 ff.; cp. Vin. ii. 253 ff. 
Mahàpafifiakatha.—The first chapter of the  Paünnüavagga of the 
Patisambhidamagga. 


1. Mahapafiha Sutta.—A series of questions and answers forming an 
epitome of the Buddha’s teachings; each question contains one statement 
(uddesa) and one exposition (veyyakarama), and so on, up to ten, which 
consists of ten subjects (dasa akusalakammapatha) put in one group.” 
It is probably this sutta which is referred to as the Mahapanha in the 
Anguttara Nikaya.” 


1 A. v. 48 ff. 2 A. v. 54. 


2. Mahapafiha Sutta.—A number of lay devotees of Kajafigalà visit 
the Kajafigala-bhikkhuni (g.v.) and ask her to explain in detail the 
Mahapafihà as stated by the Buddha. She answers that she has heard 
neither the explanation of the Buddha nor that of the arahants, but she 
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will explain them according to her own lights, and proceeds to do so. 
The devotees report her explanation to the Buddha, who praises her 
wisdom and declares that his own explanation would have been identical.’ 


l A. v. 54 ff. 


Mahapafiha.—A series of questions referred to in the Anguttara 
Nikaya.* See Mahàpafiha Sutta 1. 


1 A. v. 54. 


Mahapathavi.—The name of the Bodhisatta once born as a monkey. 
In that birth Devadatta was a man who earned his living by winnowing 
grain; he was therefore superior to the Bodhisatta.' 


1 Mil. 201. 


1. Mahapatapa, Mahàpatàpana.—King of Benares, father of the Bod- 
hisatta in the Culla Dhammapala Jataka (q.v.). He is identified with 
Devadatta. He was swallowed up by the earth.” 


1 J. iii. 182. 2 DhA. i. 129. 


2. Mahapatapa.—A king of thirty-five kappas ago, a former birth of 
Vira (or Niggundipupphiya) Thera.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 50; Ap. i. 205. 


3. Mahapatapa.—A king of twenty-seven kappas ago; a former birth 


of Vatamsakiya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 216. 


4. Mahàpatàpa.—4A primeval king, descendant of Mahàasammata.' 
1 Dpv. iii. 7; Mhv. ii. 5; cp. Mtu. i. 348. 


Mahapadana Sutta.—The fourteenth sutta of the Digha Nikaya. It 
gives an account of the general events attendant on the advent of a 
Buddha, and gives various facts connected with the Buddhas, with 
details of seven Buddhas by way of illustration. But it is only the life 
of Vipassi, the first of the seven Buddhas preceding Gotama, which is 
at all elaborately treated. The sutta was preached at the Kareriman- 
dapa in Jetavana, and was the result of a conversation among the monks, 
in which they expressed the desire to know something of the births of 
previous Buddhas.* It is noteworthy that the Cullaniddesa’ cites the 
sutta as a typical example of the earlier Jatakas. Some regard it as 


1 D. ii. 6-54. 2 P. 80. 
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the basis of the Mahavastu. The sutta is held in great esteem and is 
called in the Commentaries! the “ King of Suttas " (Suttantaraja), because 
no other sutta contains so many bhdpvdras (one hundred and twenty- 
Six). 

3 H.g., DA. ii. 480. 


1. Mahapaduma.—A Paeceka Buddha, chief of five hundred Pacceka 
Buddhas, all sons of Padumavati. He alone was born of his mother's 
womb, the others being samsedajd. After Padumavati’s rivals! had 
placed the children in caskets which they launched down-stream, they 
announced to the king that Padumavati was a non-human and had 
given birth to a log of wood. He expelled her from the palace, and as she 
wandered about in the streets, deprived of all her glory, an old woman 
had pity on her, took her home, and looked after her. The king was 
bathing in the river when the caskets containing the children got en- 
tangled in his nets, and, having taken them out and unlocked them, he 
found the babes inside, together with a letter from Sakka saying that 
they were the children of Padumavati. The king hastened back to his 
palace and issued a proclamation that anyone finding Padumavati 
would receive one thousand as reward. On Padumavati's suggestion, 
the old woman, her protector, offered to find her, and Padumavati then 
revealed herself. She was conducted back to the palace in all glory, 
and her five hundred rivals were given to her as slaves. She had them 
freed, and appointed them as nurses to look after her children, except 
Paduma (called Mahapaduma), whom she nursed herself. When Maha- 
paduma and his brothers reached the age of sixteen, they went one day 
to the park, where they were impressed by the appearance of old and 
faded lotus among the fresh ones growing in the pond, and developing 
this topic of thought, they became Pacceka Buddhas and went to 
Nandamüla-cave. Padumavati died of grief at the loss of all her sons 
and was reborn in a labourer's family. She married, and, one day, while 
taking gruel to her husband, she saw eight Pacceka Buddhas (her sons 
in a previous birth) travelling through the air and descending near to 
where she stood. She gave them the food intended for her husband 
and invited them for the next day. The next day all the five hundred 
came to do honour to their mother and to accept her entertainment. 
She fed them all and offered flowers to them." Afterwards Mahapaduma 
and his brothers were entertained by Nanda, king of Benares, and his 
queen (who in their last birth were Maha Kassapa and Bhadda Kapilani). 


1 For the earlier part of their story see s.v. Uppalavanna. 
2 'ThigA. 185 ff. 
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They stayed in the royal park during the rains, and, one day, when the 
king was away, the queen visited them and found them dead? 


3 ThagA. ii. 140 f.; SA. ii. 142; AA. i. 98, 190 ff.; MA. ii. 889. 


2. Mahapaduma.—A prince of Kumudanagara. Sona Thera—who 
harboured enmity against Piyadassi Buddha, just as Devadatta did 
against Gotama—persuaded Paduma to kill his father, and devised 
various schemes for killing the Buddha, all of which failed. In the 
end he sent his elephant Donamukha, drunk with toddy, to attack the 
Buddha, who, however, subdued the animal.’ 


1 BuA. 174; cp. Ajatasattu. 


3. Mahapaduma.—A  Paeceka Buddha. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha he was a monk, but was later reborn as a Treasurer of Benares, 
in which life he committed adultery and was reborn in hell. Later, 
he became the daughter of a treasurer and was given in marriage. But, 
owing to her former misdeeds, her husband did not care for her and went 
with another woman to the fair. One day, however, she begged her 
husband to take her, and he told her to make preparations. This she 
did, and on the day of the feast, hearing that her husband had already 
gone to the park, she followed him with her servants, taking the food 
and drink she had prepared. On the way she met a Pacceka Buddha, 
descended from her carriage, filled his bowl with food, placing a lotus 
on the top, and then offered him a handful of lotus. When her gift was 
accepted, she made a vow that she should be born in a lotus and be of a 
lotus colour, should become a man and attain the deliverance of Nibbana. 
Her body instantly became beautiful, and her husband, who suddenly 
remembered her, sent for her, and from then on loved her exceedingly. 
After death she was born in a lotus in the deva-world and was called 
Mahapaduma. In his next birth, at the suggestion of Sakka, he was 
born in a lotus in the park of the king of Benares, whose queen was 
childless. She saw the lotus in the pond, and conceiving a great affection 
for it, picked it and found the child within as if in a casket. She adopted 
the child and brought him up in great luxury. One day, while playing 
outside the palace gates, he saw a Pacceka Buddha and warned him 
not to enter the palace as they pressed all who entered to eat and drink. 
The Pacceka Buddha turned away, and the boy was filled with remorse 
at the idea that the Pacceka Buddha should be offended, and went to 
his lodging, riding on an elephant, to ask his forgiveness. On the way 
he descended from the elephant and went on foot. Arrived near the 
dwelling of the Pacceka Buddha, he dismissed his attendants and went 
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on alone. He found the Pacceka Buddha's cell empty, and, sitting down, 
developed insight and became a Pacceka Buddha. When his attendants 
came for him, he declared his attainment. His verse is included in the 


Khaggavisana Sutta.!' 
$ 1 SN. vs. 39; SNA. i. 76 ff. 


4. Mahāpaduma.—An elephant, belonging to Devanampiyatissa, 
which, with Kuñjara, drew the plough that marked the boundaries of the 
Mahavihara.* 

1 Mbv. 134. 


5. Mahapaduma Thera.—Preacher of Jatakas (Jdtakabhanaka). When 
Ilanaga was in Rohana, after fleeing from the capital, he heard the 
Kapi Jàtaka from Mahapaduma, who lived in Tulàdhàra-vihàra, and was 


greatly pleased.* 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 30. 


6. Mahapaduma.—One of the chief Theras present at the Founda- 
tion Ceremony of the Maha Thüpa.! See also Paduma. 


1 MT. 524. 


7. Mahaépaduma Thera.—Of Ceylon. Famous for his knowledge of 
the Vinaya. He was a pupil of Upatissa and colleague of Mahàsumma.' 
Mahápaduma's opinions are often quoted in the Samantapasadika.” 

Once, when Vasabha's queen was ill, à woman of the court was sent to 
Mahàpaduma for a remedy, he being evidently skilled in medicine. 
The Thera would not prescribe, but explained to his fellow-monks what 
should be done in the case of such an illness. The remedy was applied 
in the case of the queen and she recovered. Later, she visited the Thera, 
and offered him three robes and a medicine chest containing three hundred 
kahapanas; this she placed at his feet, requesting that he should offer 
flowers in her name. The Elder accepted the gift and spent the money 
on offerings of flowers.? 

1 Sp. i. 263. , 588, 596, 609, 644, 651, 683, 715; iv. 

2 i. 184, 283; ii. 368, 471; iii. 536, 538, ! 819, 827, etc. 3 Sp. ii. 471. 


8. Mahapaduma.—The Bodhisatta. See the Mahapaduma Jataka. 


Mahápaduma Jataka (No. 472).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Mahapaduma, son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. When Paduma's 
mother died, his father took another wife. On one occasion the king 
had to leave the city to quell a border rising, and, thinking the dangers 
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too great to take his queen with him, he entrusted her to the care of 
Paduma. The campaign was victorious. In the course of making 
arrangements for the celebration of his father's return, Paduma entered 
the queen's apartments. She was struck by his amazing beauty, and 
fell in love with him, inviting him to lie with her. On his indignant 
refusal, she feigned illness, and, on the return of the king, falsely accused 
him of having ill-treated her. The king gave orders, in spite of the 
protestations of the people, that Paduma should be thrown from the 
“ Robbers’ Cliff." The deity of the mountain saved his life and entrusted 
him to the care of the Nàga-king, who took him to his abode, where he 
stayed for one year. Paduma then went to the Himalaya and became an 
ascetic. The king heard pf this and went to offer him the kingdom, but 
it was refused by Paduma. The king, convinced of the falsity of the 
charge brought against Paduma, caused the queen to be flung from the 
Robbers' Cliff. | l 
The story was related in reference to Ciñcamāņavikā’s false accusations 
against the Buddha.  Cificà was the wicked queen, Devadatta the king, 
Sariputta the deity, and Ananda the Naga.’ 
1 J. iv. 187-96; DhA. iii. 181 ff. 


Mahapadesa Sutta.—Preached at the Ananda-cetiya in Bhoganagara. 
The Buddha tells the monks of the four mahapadesaà to be respected by 
them. Ifa monks says he has a certain teaching direct from the Buddha 
himself, his statement should be compared with the rest of the Vinaya 
and Dhamma; if these do not agree, it should be rejected; if they do, 
accepted. The same applies to that which is said to have been learnt 
from a group of monks led by a Thera from a body of senior monks 
residing in a certain place, or from a single senior monk, proficient in 
the Dhamma, the Vinaya, and the Mdatika.* 

1 A. ii. 167 ff.; the sutta is incorporated in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta (D. ii. 123 f ). 


Mahapadhanaghara.—A monastic building in Anuradhapura, where 
Buddhaghosa went to learn the Sinhalese Commentaries under Sangha- 
pala." Dathopatissa II. gave the village of Mahagalla for its main- 
tenance.” 

1 Cv, xxxvii. 232. 2 Ibid., xlv. 27. 


1. Mahapanada.—Son of Suruci and king of Mithila. He owned a 
palace one hundred storeys high, all of emerald; it was one thousand 
bowshots (twenty-five leagues) high and sixteen broad and held six 
thousand musicians. Mahàápanàda was a previous birth of Bhaddaji. 
See the Mahapanada Jataka and also s.v. Kosala. 

II. 34 
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2. Mahàpanáda.—A primeval king, descendant of Mahásammata.' 
1 Mhv. ii. 4; Dpv. iii. 7. 


Mahapanada Jataka (No. 264).— The story of Mahapanada, given in 
the Suruei Jataka (q.v.)." 
1 C5. Dvy. 56 ff. 


Mahapanalagama.—aA village of Rohana in Ceylon, mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 47. 


Mahapanthaka Thera.—The elder brother of Cülapanthaka (g.v.) and 
- grandson of Dhanasetthi of Rajagaha. He went with his grandfather 
to hear the Buddha preach, won faith, and entered the Order. He be- 
came skilled in the Doctrine, and, in due course, received higher ordina- 
tion and became an arahant, with special proficiency in the four arüpa- 
jhànas. Later, he was declared pre-eminent among those skilled in the 
evolution of consciousness (safifiavivattakusalünam).! 

His resolve to win such eminence was made in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha when he heard a monk similarly honoured by the Buddha.’ 

A set of verses uttered by him in the joy of attainment is included in 
the Theragàáthà.? 

1 A, i. 24. s.v. Cülapanthaka. They are to be found 


2 ThagA. i. 490 £; AA. i 118 f; | in J. i. 114 ff.; DhA. i. 241 ff. 
details about Mahàpanthaka are given 3 Thag. vss. 510-17. 


Mahapapata.—A mountain in the Himalaya where all Paeeeka Buddhas 
die. When the time comes for a Pacceka Buddha to die, he goes there, 
throws into the precipice below the bones of the Pacceka Buddha who 
died last, and then sits down on the special seat to die himself.’ 


1 SNA. i. 129. 


1. Mahapabbata.—The state elephant of Elàra.' 
1 Mhv. xxv. 57. 


2. Mahapabbata.—A mountain in Rohana in Ceylon, mentioned in 
the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 158. 


Maháparakkama Thera.—He belonged to Taungu in Burma, and settled 
the dispute regarding the monks being allowed to drink the fermented 
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juices of the coconut palm. He wrote the Suraviniechaya, a book 
dealing with this subject.’ 
; 1 Sàs., p. 81. 


Mahaparinibbana Sutta.—The sixteenth sutta of the Digha Nikaya. 
It contains à more or less detailed account of the last year of the Buddha’s 
life. It also contains, besides other matter, a prophecy of the greatness 
of Pataliputta and the contemplated attack on the Vajjians by Ajata- 
sattu, details of the seven conditions of welfare of the Order, the lineage 
of faith (ariyavamsa), eight causes of earthquake, the last meal of the 
Buddha, the four places of pilgrimage, the four great authorities (mahà- 
padesa), the obsequies of a king, the erection of cetiyas, the previous 
history of Kusinara, the Buddha's death and cremation, the distribution 
of the Relics by Dona, and the erection of the Thüpas over the Relics.’ 

1 D. ii. 72 ff. 


Mahaparivara Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was a Yakkha chief and, seeing the Buddha enter Bandhumati with a 
large following of monks, offered his upper garment and worshipped . 
him. The earth trembled with the force of his wish. Fifteen kappas 
ago he was king sixteen times under the name of Vàhana. He is 
probably identical with Pakkha Thera.” 


1 Ap. i. 146 f. 2 ThagA. i. 144 f. 


Mahaparivena.—A building attached to the Jetavana-vihàra at 
Anurádhapura.  Aggabodhi I. built the Bhinnorudipa-vihara and gave 
it, with endowments, to an incumbent of the Mahàparivena" while 
Aggabodhi VII. enlarged the parivena by the addition of a pasdda.° 
This was later destroyed by fire and rebuilt by Sena I.* 


1 Cv. l. 67. 2 Ibid., xlii. 26. 3 Ibid., xlviii. 65. 4 Ibid., l. 67. 


Mahapalobhana Jataka (No. 507).—The story is the same in all 
details as that of the Cullapalobhana Jataka (q¢.v.). The name of the 
Bodhisatta is Anitthigandha.! 


1 J. iv. 468-73. 


Mahapaharani.—A channel branching off from the Mahavalukaganga 
and constructed by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 52. 


Mahapanadipa.—A monastery in Pulatthipura built by Aggabodhi III.’ 
1 Cv. xliv. 122. 
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Mahaparaga.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the Maha- 


samaya Sutta.’ 
1 D. ii. 26. 


Mahapala.—The original name of Cakkhupála! (¢.v.). 
1 DhA. i. 4. | 


1. Mahàpàli.—4A refectory built by Devanampiyatissa at Anuradhapura, 
for the use of the monks.! Various kings provided special food to be dis- 
tributed there—e.g., Upatissa II., who sent food prepared for him in the 
palace,” and himself ate of the food left over after the distribution.’ 
Mahànàma enlarged the building,* as did Silàmeghavana? and Udaya II. 
Dhatusena instituted distribution of rice," while Aggabodhi II. added to 
the hall and set up a stone-canoe (bhattanavam) for the distribution of 
rice.” After his victory, Kassapa II., by way of celebration, held a special 
almsgiving at the Mahapali.°  Dàthopatissa II. distributed there clothing, 
rice, sour milk, milk and milk-rice on uposatha days." Mahinda I. gave 
ten cartloads of food, and Aggabodhi IX, distributed daily an amount 
of rice equal in weight to his own body.” The Coliyans burnt down the 
building, and the last we hear of it is its restoration by Mahinda IV.” 


1 Mhv. xx. 23. | 8 [bid., xlii. 67; Aggabodhi I. had al- 

2 Cv. xxxvii. 181; so did King Silákála | ready given a canoe of bronze (Cv. xlii. 
(Cv. xli. 28). 33). 

3 Ibid., xxxvii. 203. 9 Ibid., xlv. 1. 

4 Ibid., 211. | 10 Ibid., 25. 

5 Ibid., xliv. 65. | M Ibid., xlviii. 34. 

6 Ibid., li. 132. |. 1? Ibid., Ixix. 78. 

7 Ibid., xxxviii. 41. i 13 Ibid., liv. 45. 


2. Mahāpāli.—A monastic building, probably a refectory, built by 
Aggabodhi, son of Mahātissa, at Mahagàma.' 
1 Cv. xlv. 42. 


Mahápihgala.—King of Benares, father of the Bodhisatta. He is 
identified with Devadatta. See the Mahàpibgala Jataka. 


Mahàpihgala Jataka (No. 240).—Mahapingala was once king of Benares; 
he was extremely wicked and quite pitiless. When he died the people 
were delighted, and burnt his body with one thousand cartloads of wood 
amidst great festivity. They then elected his son, the Bodhisatta, as 
king. He noticed that while all others rejoiced, the palace doorkeeper 
wept, and inquired the reason. The man replied that Mahàpingala 
would strike him on the head in passing eight times a day. He was 
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sure, he would treat Yama in like fashion, and would be banished from 
hell and return to his palace where he would again start to assault him. 
The Bodhisatta told the man it would be quite impossible for Mahapin- 
gala to rise from hell. 

The story was told in reference to the great joy shown by multitudes 
of people at the death of Devadatta. Devadatta is identified with 
Mahapingala.’ 

1 J. ii. 239 ff.; DhA. i. 126 f. 


Mahapitaka Thera.—Of Ceylon. He was an eminent Thera and was 
teacher of Catunikayika-Tissa Thera. At the time of the great disturb- 
ance in the country (mahàbhaya, probably the Brahmanatissamahabhaya) 
there was only one monk who knew the Mahaniddesa, and Mahàpitaka 
asked his colleague, Maharakkhita, to learn it from him. But the latter 
refused on the plea of the wickedness of the monk possessing this know- 
ledge; but in the end he acquiesced, on condition that Mahapitaka 
himself would be present at the lessons. On the day of the last lesson 
he discovered à woman hidden under the teacher's bed." 


1 Sp. iii, 695. 


Mahàapufifia.—Five persons of the Buddha's day considered the most 
lucky: the setthi Mendaka, his chief wife Candapaduma, his son Dhafiafi- 
jaya, his daughter-in-law Sumanadevi, and his servant Punna.’ 


1 E.g., AA. i. 219. 


Mahàpunna.—4A village in Ceylon where Lakuntaka Atimbara lived 
with his wife Sumana, It was near Kotapabbata-vihàra.' 


1 DhA. i. 117. 


Mahapunnama Sutta.—Preached at the Migàramàatupásáda on a full- 
moon night. A monk asks the Buddha a series of questions regarding 
the five upadanakkhandha, their origin, their definition, and also as to 
how notions of self come about (sakkadyaditthi). The Buddha answers 
him, and shows how deliverance can be attained by realization that there 
is no self in any khandhas. It is said that sixty monks, who heard the 


sutta, became arahants.! 
1 M. iii. 15-20. 


Mahapurisa.—The name given to a Great Being, destined to become 
either a Cakkavatti or a Buddha. He carries on his person the following 
thirty-two marks (Mahàpurisalakkhanüni): he has feet of level tread; 


1 These are given at D. ii. 17 f.; iii, 142 ff. ; M. ii. 136 f. 
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on his soles are marks of wheels with spokes, felloes and hubs; his heels 
project; his digits are long; his hands and feet are soft; his fingers and 
toes straight; his ankles like rounded shells; his legs like an antelope's; 
standing, he can touch his knees without bending; his privities are within 
a sheath; he is of golden hue; his skin so smooth that no dust 
clings to it; the down on his body forms single hairs; each hair is straight, 
blue-black and at the top curls to the right; his frame is straight; his 
body has seven convex surfaces; his chest is like a lion's; his back flat 
between the shoulders; his sheath is the same as his height; his bust is 
equally rounded; his taste is consummate; he has a lion's jaws; has 
forty teeth; they are regular, and continuous; lustrous; his tongue is 
long; his voice like that of a karavika bird; his eyes intensely black; his 
eyelashes like a cows; between his eyelashes are soft, white hairs like 
cotton-down; his head is like a turban. 

The theory of Mahàpurisa is pre-Buddhistic. Several passages in 
the Pitakas" mention brahmins as claiming that this theory of the Maha- 
purisa and his natal marks belonged to their stock of hereditary know- 
ledge. The Buddhists, evidently, merely adopted the brahmin tradition 
in this matter as in so many others. But they went further. In the 
Lakkhana Sutta? they sought to explain how these marks arose, and 
maintained that they were due entirely to good deeds done in a former 
birth and could only be continued in the present life by means of goodness. 
Thus the marks are merely incidental; most of them are so absurd, 
considered as the marks of a human being, that they are probably 
mythological in origin, and a few of them seem to belong to solar myths, 
being adaptations to a man, of poetical epithets applied to the sun or 
even to the personification of human sacrifice. Some are characteristic of 
human beauty, and one or two may possibly be reminiscences of personal 
bodily peculiarities possessed by some great man, such as Gotama himself. 

Apart from these legendary beliefs, the Buddha had his own theory 
of the attributes of a Mahapurisa as explained in the Mahapurisa Sutta‘ 
and the Vassakara Sutta." 

Buddhaghosa says* that when the time comes for the birth of a Buddha, 
the Suddhavasa Brahmas visit the earth in the guise of brahmins and 
teach men about these bodily signs as forming part of the Vedic teaching 
so that thereby auspicious men may recognize the Buddha. On his 
death this knowledge generally vanishes. He defines a Mahapurisa as 
one who is great owing to his panidhi, samadana, ñāna and karund. A 
Mahápurisa can be happy in all conditions of climate.’ 


2 E.g., D. i. 89, 114, 120; A. i. 163; 4 S. v. 158. 5 A. ii. 35 f. 
M. ii. 136; SN. vs. 600, 1,000, etc. | 6 MA. ii. 761. 
3 D. iii, 142 ff. | 7 DA. ii. 794. 
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Bavari had three Mahàpurisalakkhanà; he could touch his forehead 
with his tongue, he had a mole between his eyebrows (upd), and his 
privities were contained within a sheath.* 


8 SN. vs. 1022. 


Mahapurisa Sutta.—Sariputta asks the Buddha who is a “ mahápurisa." 
The Buddha answers that it is one who has won emancipation of mind, 
which can be attained by practising the four satipatthanas.’ 


1 S. v. 158. 


Mahapurisavitakka Sutta.—The books say’ that Anuruddha became 
an arahant after listening to this sutta. There is no sutta of this name, 
but the reference is evidently to the Anuruddha Sutta (q.v.),* which the 
Buddha preached to Anuruddha who was then dwelling among the 
Cetis in Pacinavamsamigadaya. Anuruddha was meditating on the 
seven purisavitakkà, and the Buddha appeared before him and taught 
him the eighth—that the Dhamma is for the precise and for one who 
delights in exactness, not for the diffuse or for him who delights in 
diffuseness. The Buddha later addresses the monks of PERKINS 
and tells them of the eight mahàpurisavitakka. 


1 E.g., DhA. i. 117. 2 A. iv. 227 f. 


Mahapulina.—A king of fifty-three kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Pulinapüjaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 79. 


Mahappamada Sutta.—One of the Appamada Suttas (q.v.). It was 
preached by Mahinda in the Mahameghavana, on the thirteenth day of 
the bright half of Asalha.’ 

1 Mhv. xvi. 3. 


Mahaphussadeva Thera.—Generally called Alindakavási-Maháphus- 
sadeva. For twenty-one years he practised meditation on his way up 
and down to the village for alms (gatapaccagatikavatta). People working 
in the fields, seeing him constantly stop and walk back again, would 
wonder why he did so. But he did not heed their curiosity, and after 
twenty years he became an arahant. That night the deity at the end 
of his walk illuminated it with the radiance of her fingers, and Sakka, 
Brahma, and other gods came to do him honour. His colleague, Vana- 
vasi-Mahatissa, asked him the next day the reason for all the light, but 
he evaded the question. It is said? that during the period of his 


1 SA. iii. 154 f.; VibhA. 352; MA. i. 208 f.; SNA. i. 55 f. 2 MA. i. 524. 
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meditations, he wept every pavdrana-day to see that he was yet a 
* learner." | | 


1. Mahabodhi.—See Bodhirukkha. 
2. Mahabodhi.—See Bodhirajakumara. 


3. Mahabodhi Thera.—He belonged to the Mahavihara, and wrote the 
Commentaries on the Paramatthavinicechaya and the Saeeasankhepa.' 


1 P.L.C. 174. 


Mahàbodhi Jataka (No. 528).—The Bodhisatta was born in an Udicca- 
brahmin family, and, on growing up, renounced the world. His name 
was Bodhi. Once, during the rains, he came to Benares, and, at the 
invitation of the king, stayed in the royal park. The king had five 
councilors, unjust men, who sat in the judgment-hall giving unjust 
judgments. One day a man, who had been very badly treated by them, 
asked Bodhi to intervene. Bodhi reheard the case and decided in his 
favour. The people applauded, and the king begged Bodhi to dispense 
justice in his court. Bodhi reluctantly agreed and twelve years passed. 
The former councillors, deprived of their gains, plotted against Bodhi 
and constantly poisoned the king's mind against him; they first decreased 
all the honours paid to Bodhi, and when this failed to drive him away, 
obtained the king's permission to kill him. A tawny dog, to whom 
Bodhi used to give food from his bowl, overheard the plot, and, when 
Bodhi approached the palace the next day, bared his teeth and barked 
as à warning of the conspiracy. Bodhi understood, returned to his hut, 
and, in spite of the king's expression of remorse, left the city, promising 
to return later, and dwelt in a frontier village. The councillors, nervous 
lest Bodhi should return, informed the king that Bodhi and the queen 
were conspiring to slay him. Believing their words, he had the queen 
put to death. The queen’s four sons thereupon rose in revolt, and the 
king was in great danger and fear. When Bodhi heard of this, he took 
a dried monkey-skin, went to Benares, and stayed again in the royal 
park. The king came to do him honour, but Bodhi sat silent, stroking 
the monkey-skin. The king asked him why he did so. He answered, 
“ This monkey was of the greatest service to me; I travelled about on 
its back, it carried my water-pot, swept out my dwelling, and performed 
various other duties for me; in the end, through its simplicity, I ate its 
flesh and now I sit and lie on its skin.” (He had used the skin for his 
garment, hence “ I sat on the monkey’s back "; he had the skin on his 
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shoulder, whence his water-pot was suspended, hence “it carried the 


water-pot"; he had swept the cell with the skin, hence “swept my 
dwelling-place "; he had eaten the flesh of the monkey, hence “I ate 
its flesh "). The councillors who were present made great uproar, 
calling him a murderer and a traitor. But Bodhi knew that of these 
councillors, one denied the effect of all kamma, one attributed everything 
to a Supreme Being, one believed that everything was a result of past 
actions, one believed in annihilation, and one held the khattiya doctrine 
that one should secure one's interests, even to the extent of killing one's 
parents. He, therefore, argued with one after another, and proved 
that in accordance with their doctrines no blame whatever attached 
to him for having killed the monkey. Having thus completed their 
discomfiture, he exhorted the king not to trust in slanderers, and asked 
the king's sons to obtain their father's pardon. The king wished the 
councillors to be killed, but Bodhi intervened, and they were disgraced 
and exiled from the kingdom, their hair fastened in five locks. 

The story was related in the same circumstances as the Mahaummagga 
Jataka (qg.v.). The five ministers are identified with Purana Kassapa, 
Makkhali Gosala, Pakudha Kaccana, Ajita Kesakambala and Nigantha 
Nataputta; the dog was Ananda.’ 


1 J. v. 227-46; cp. Jatakamala xxiii. 


Mahabodhivamsa,—A Pali translation of a Sinhalese original, giving 
the history of the arrival of the Bodhi-tree in Ceylon. It was written 
about the tenth century and is ascribed to Upatissa,’ who wrote it at 
the request of Dathanaga. Saranahkara Sahgharaja wrote a paraphase 
on it, the Madhurarthaprakasini.” 


1 Svd. vs. 1262. 2 For details see P.L.C. 156 ff. 


Mahábyüha Sutta.—Philosophers praise only themselves and their 
views, and disparage others. Their disputations cannot lead to purity. 
The true brahmin is he who has overcome all disputes and is confident in 
his knowledge. He is indifferent to learning, for he is calm and peaceful.” 

The sutta was one of those preached on the occasion of the Maha- 
samaya, and is specially recommended for those inclined to confusion 
of mind (mohacaritànam).? 


1 SN. vss. 895-914. 2 SNA. ii. 557. 3 MNidA. 222, 


Mahabrahma.—See Brahmaloka. 
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Mahamagagama.—aA village given by Udaya I. for the celebrations in 
honour of the Kholakkhiya-image of the Buddha.’ 


1 Cv. xlix. 15. 


Mahàmahgala Thera.—A monk present at the foundation ceremony of 


the Mahà-Thüpa.' 
1 MT. 524. 


Mahàmahgala Jataka (No. 453). —The Bodhisatta, called Rakkhita, was 
born in a wealthy brahmin family. He married, and then, having dis- 
tributed all his wealth, became an ascetic with five hundred followers. 
During the rains, his disciples went to Benares and dwelt in the king's 
park, while Rakkhita stayed in the hermitage. At that time there 
was a great discussion going on among men as to what constituted 
auspiciousness, and Rakkhita’s disciples, on being consulted, said that 
Rakkhita would solve the problem. They, therefore, went to Rakkhita’s 
hermitage and asked him the question, which he answered in a series 
of eight verses. The disciples, having learnt the verses, returned to 
Benares, where they expounded them, thus setting all doubts at rest. 

The story was related in reference to the preaching of the Mahàmangala 
Sutta. It happened that in Rajagaha there was a large assembly at 
the Santhàgüra, and a man rose and went out, saying, “ This is a day of 
good omen.” Some one, hearing this, inquired the meaning of “ good 
omen." One said, “ The sight of a lucky thing is a good omen." But 
this was denied, and then began the discussion on omens, which, in the 
end, was carried to Sakka, and referred by him to the Buddha.” 

The senior disciple of Rakkhita is identified with Sariputta.° 


1 The mangalas enumerated in these 2 cp. Mangala Sutta. 
verses differ from those given in the 3 J. iv. 72-9. 
Mangala Sutta. 


Mahàmahgala Sutta.—See Mangala Sutta. 


Mahamanhgala-vihara.—A monastery built by Vankanasikatissa on 
the banks of the Gonanadi.' 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 113. 


Mahamani.—A tank constructed by Bhatikatissa, and given by him to 
the Gavaratissa-vihàra.! It was restored by Mahàsena.* 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 3. 2 Ibid., xxxvii. 47. 
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Mahamanikagama.—A village granted by Aggabodhi III. to the 
Jetavana-vihàra.!' 
1 Cy. xliv. 121. 


Mahàmandapa.—4A palace in Anuradhapura, probably in the Maha- 
vihàra, used by preachers. Maliyadeva Thera preached there the 
Cha Chakka Sutta, when sixty monks became arahants.' 


1 MA. ii. 1024. 


Mahamatta.— Wife of King Vaükanàsikatissa. She was the daughter 
of King Subha, and was given to a friend of his, a brickworker, who 
adopted her as his daughter. She used to bring him food at midday. 
One day, seeing an ascetic in a kadamba-thicket, she gave him the food. 
The brick-worker was glad, and asked her to give food regularly to the 
monk, who prophesied that she would be the queen, and asked her not to 
forget the kadamba-thicket. She had auspicious signs on her body, 
on account of which she was chosen to be the wife of Vankanàsika. She 
later remembered the thera's words and built a vihara on the site of 
the kadamba-thicket.' 

1 Mhv. xxxv. 101 ff. 


Mahàmaliyadeva.—See Malayamahadeva. 


Mahàmalla.— Younger brother of Sena, general of Sena V. He com- 
mitted an offence with his mother and the king had him killed.' 


1 Cv, liv. 60. 


Mahamallaka.—A nunnery built by Mahinda IV. for the Theravada- 
nuns. | 
1 Cv. liv. 47. 


Mahàmahinda.—See Mahinda. 


Mahamahindabahu-parivena.—A monastic building, probably in 
Hatthiselapura, erected by Bhuvanekabahu, at the request of his brother, 
Parakkamabahu II.’ 


1 ]xxxv. 03. 


Mahamaya.—See Maya. 


Mahamdaladeva,—A general of Manabharana (2) stationed at Kàlavàpi.' 
1 Cy. lxxii. 171. 
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Mahamaluikya Sutta.—On the five bonds that chain uninstructed 
men to the lower life: delusion as to personality, doubt, attachment 
to rites, lusts of the flesh, and malevolence. The path to the destruction 
of these bonds is the cultivation of the jhànas.! 

The Sutta is so called because it was preached in contradiction of 
a wrong answer given by Malunkyaputta to a question of the Buddha. 
The Buddha pointed out his error, and Ananda requested the Buddha to 
give the correct answer. 

This is one of the suttas which teach samathavipassánà.? 


1 M. i. 432-7. ? MA. ii. 579. 
Mahàmittavindaka.—See the Catudvara Jataka. 


Mahamucala.—A primeval king, descendant of Mahàsammata.' 
1 Dpv. iii. 6; Mhv. ii. 3; Mtu. i. 348. 


Mahamuealamalaka.—A locality in Mahameghavana, where stood the 
uposatha-hall for monks.’ It was outside the enclosure of the Bodhi- 


tree.” | 
1 Mhv. xv. 36. ? MT. 346. 


1. Mahamunda.—See Munda. 


2. Mahamunda.—A lay disciple of Munda, in Viüjhatavi. He was 
the friend and patron of Anuruddha and had two children, Mahasumana 
and Cullasumana, Anuruddha visited him because he wished to ordain 


Cullasumana (q.v.).’ 
1 DhA. iv. 128. 


Mahamuni.—A village in Ceylon, in the Dighavàpi district. Sumana, 
father of Sumanà, who was the wife of Lakuntaka Atimbara, lived there.’ 


1 DhA. iv. 50. 


1. Mahameghavana.—A park to the south of Anuradhapura. Between 
the park and the city lay Nandana or Jotivana. The park was laid out 
by Mutasiva, and was so called because at the time the spot was chosen 
for a garden, a great cloud, gathering at an unusual time, poured forth 
rain. Devanampiyatissa gave the park to Mahinda for the use of the 
Order,” and within its boundaries there came into being later the Maha- 
vihara and its surrounding buildings. The fifteenth chapter of the 


1 Mhv. xi. 2 f. ? Ibid., xv. 8, 24; Dpv. xviii. 18; Sp. i. 81. 
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Mahavamsa’ gives a list of the chief spots associated with the religion, 
which came into existence there. Chief among these are the sites of 
the Bodhi-tree, the thirty-two mdlakas, the Catussalà, the Maha Thüpa, 
the Thüparàma, the Lohapásáda, and various parivenas connected with 
Mahinda: Sunhata, Dighaeahkamana, Phalagga, Therápassaya, Maru- 
gana and Dighasandasenapati. Later, the Abhayagiri-vihàra and the 
Jetavanàáràma were also erected there. The Mahàmeghavana was 
visited by Gotama Buddha, and also by the three Buddhas previous to 
him. In the time of Kakusandha it was known as Mahatittha, in that of 
Konagamana as Mahanoma, and in that of Kassapa as Mahasagara.° 
The Mahàmeghavana was also called the Tissérama, and on the day it 
was gifted to the Sangha, Mahinda scattered flowers on eight spots 
contained in it, destined for future buildings, and the earth quaked eight 
times. This was on the day of Mahinda’s arrival in Anurádhapura. 
The first building to be erected in the Mahameghavana was the Kāla- 
pasdda-parivena (q.v.) for the use of Mahinda. In order to hurry on the 
work, bricks used in the building were dried with torches.’ The boundary 
of the Mahameghavana probably coincided with the stma of the Mahavi- 
hàra, but it was later altered by Kanitthatissa, when he built the 
Dakkhina-vihàra." 


3 Mhv. xv. 27 ff. | 6 Ibid., 174. 
4 Ibid., i. 80; Dpv. ii. 61, 64. ? Ibid., 203. 
5 Mhv. xv. 58, 92, 126. 8 Ibid., xxxvi. 12. 


2. Mahāmeghavana.—A park laid out by Parakammabāhu I.' 
1 Cv, Ixxix. 7, 41. 


Mahametta.—A Bodhi-tree, planted in the Mahavihara by Jetthatissa 


III, 
1 Cv. xliv. 96. 


Maha Moggallana Thera.—The second of the Chief Disciples of the 
Buddha. He was born in Kolitagama near Ràjagaha, on the same day 
as Sariputta (they were both older than the Buddha), and was called 
Kolita after his village. His mother was a brahminee called Moggali 
(Moggallani), and his father was the chief householder of the village. 
Moggallina’s and Sariputta’s families had maintained an unbroken 
friendship for seven generations, and so the children were friends from 
their childhood. Sariputta had five hundred golden palanquins and 
Moggallàna five hundred carriages drawn by thoroughbreds. One day 
the two friends went together to see a mime play (giraggasamayja), and 
there, realizing the impermanence of things, decided to renounce the 
world. They first lived as disciples of Safíjaya (q.v.), and then wandered 
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all over Jambudipa, discussing with all learned men, but finding no 
satisfaction. Then they separated, after agreeing that whoever first 
succeeded in finding what they sought should inform the other. 

After some time, Sariputta, wandering about in Rajagaha, met 
Assaji, was converted by him to the faith of the Buddha, and became a 
sotapanna. He found Moggallàna and repeated the stanza he had 
heard from Assaji (ye dhammaà hetuppabhava, etc.), and Moggallàna also 
became a sotapanna. The two then resolved to visit the Buddha at 
Veluvana, after an unsuccessful attempt to persuade Safijaya to ac- 
company them. Safijaya’s disciples, however, five hundred in number, 
agreed to go, and they all arrived at Veluvana. The Buddha preached 
to them, and ordained them by the “ ehi-bhikkhu-pabbajja." All became 
arahants except Sàriputta and Moggallana. Moggallana went to the 
hamlet of Kallavala’ in Magadha, and there, on the seventh day after 
his ordination, drowsiness overcame him as he sat meditating. The 
Buddha knew this, and appearing before him, exhorted him to be zealous. 
That very day he attained arahantship. 

On the day that Sariputta and Moggàállana were ordained, the Buddha 
announced in the assembly of monks that he had assigned to them the 
place of Chief Disciples and then recited the Patimokkha. The monks 
were offended that newcomers should be shown such great honour. But 
the Buddha told them how these two had for a whole asankheyya and 
one hundred thousand years strenuously exerted themselves to win this 
great eminence under him. They had made the first resolve in the time 
of Anomadassi Buddha.  Moggallàna had been a householder, named 
Sirivaddha, and Sàriputta a householder, called Sarada. Sarada gave 
away his immense wealth and became an ascetic. The Buddha visited 
him in his hermitage, where Sarada and his seventy-four thousand pupils 
showed him great honour. Anomadassi’s chief disciple, Nisabha, gave 
thanks, and Sarada made a vow that he would become the chief disciple 
of some future Buddha. Anomadassi saw that his wish would be 
fulfilled and told him so. 

After the Buddha’s departure, Sarada went to Sirivaddha, and, 
announcing the Buddha’s prophecy, advised Sirivaddha to wish for 
the place of second disciple. Acting on this advice, Sirivaddha made 
elaborate preparations and entertained the Buddha and his monks for 
seven days. At the end of that time, he announced his wish to the 
Buddha, who declared that it would be fulfilled. From that time, the 
two friends, in that and subsequent births, engaged in good deeds.” 

1 For details see Pacala Sutta (A. iv. 2 AA. i. 84 ff.; Ap. ii. 31 ff; DhA. i. 


85 f.) where the village is called Kalla- | 73 f.; SNA. i. 326 ff.; the story of the 
vá]amutta. | present is given in brief at Vin. i. 39 ff. 
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Sàriputta and Moggallana are declared to be the ideal disciples, whose 
example others should try to follow. In the Saceavibhanga Sutta* the 
Buddha thus distinguishes these “twin brethren " from the others: 
^ Sariputta is as she who brings forth and Moggallàna is as the nurse of 
what is brought forth; Sariputta trains in the fruits of conversion, 
Moggallàna trains in the highest good. Sariputta is able to teach and 
make plain the four Noble Truths; Moggallàna, on the other hand, 
teaches by his iddhipatihariya.”” Moggallana’s pre-eminence lay in his 
possession of ?ddhi-power. He could create a living shape innumerable 
times and could transfer himself into any shape at will.’ Several 
instances are given of this special display of iddhi. Once, at the Buddha’s 
request, with his great toe he shook the Migaéramatupasada, and made 
it rattle in order to terrify some monks who sat in the ground floor of 
the building, talking loosely and frivolously, regardless even of the fact 
that the Buddha was in the upper storey." 

On another occasion, when Moggallàna visited Sakka to find out if 
he had profited by the Buddha's teaching, he found him far too proud 
and obsessed by the thought of his own splendour. He thereupon 
shook Sakka's palace, Vejayanta, till Sakka's hair stood on end with 
fright and his pride was humbled. Again, Moggallana is mentioned as 
visiting the Brahma-world 1n order to help the Buddha in quelling the 
arrogance of Baka-Brahmà. He himself questioned Baka in solemn 
conclave in the Sudhammà-Hall in the Brahma-world and made him 
confess his conviction that his earlier views were erroneous.” In the 
Maratajjaniya Sutta! we are told how Mara worried Moggallàna by 
entering into his belly, but Moggallàna ordered him out and told him 
how he himself had once been a Mara named Düsi whose sister Kali 
was the mother of the present Mara.  Düsi incited the householders 
against Kakusandha Buddha and was, as a result, born in purgatory. 

3 E.g., S. ii. 235; A.1.88. — * M. iii. 248. 

5 BuA. 31. 6 A. i. 23. 


| eimanda to Uttarakuru, that the monks 
| might easily go there for alms; but this 


? Thag. vs. 1183; he is recorded as 
saying that he could crush Sineru like 
a kidney bean (DhA. iii. 212), and, rolling 
the earth like a mat between his fingers, 
could make it rotate like a potter’s 
wheel, or could place the earth on Sineru 
like an umbrella on its stand. When the 
Buddha and his monks failed to get alms 
in Verafija, Moggallàna offered to turn 
the earth upside down, so that the essence 
of the earth, which lay on the under 
surface, might serve as food. He also 
offered to open a way from Nalerupu- 


offer was refused by the Buddha (Vin. 
iii. 7; Sp. i. 182 f.; DhA. ii. 153). 

8 See Pasádakampana Sutta (S. v. 
269 ff.; also the Utthama Sutta, SNA. 
i. 336 f.). 

® See Cülatanhasaükhaya Sutta (M. i. 
251 ff.). 

19 Thag. vs. 1198; ThagA. ii. 185; 
S. i. 144 f.; other visits of his to the 
Brahma-world are also recorded when 
he held converse with Tissa Brahmà (A. 
iii. 331 ff.; iv. 75 ff.; cp. Mtu. i. 54 ff.) 

11 M, i. 332 ff. 
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But, according to the Commentaries,” Moggallina’s greatest 
exhibition of ?ddhi-power was the subjugation of the Naga Nandopa- 
nanda. No other monk could have survived the ordeal because no other 
was able to enter so rapidly into the fourth jhàna; which was the reason 
why the Buddha would give permission to no other monk but Moggallàna 
to quell the Naga’s pride. Similar, in many ways, was his subjection 
of the Naga who lived near the hermitage of Aggidatta" (g.v.). Moggal- 
làna could see, without entering into any special state of mind, petas and 
other spirits invisible to the ordinary mortal eye.* He would visit 
various worlds and bring back to the Buddha reports of their in- 
habitants, which the Buddha used in illustration of his sermons. The 
Vimànavatthu!? contains a collection of stories of such visits, and we are 
told!" that Moggallàna's visits to the deva-worlds—e.g., that to Tavatimsa 
—were very welcome to the devas. 

Though Moggallana’s pre-eminence was in ?ddhi-power, yet in wisdom, 
too, he was second only to Sariputta. These two could answer questions 
within the range of no other disciple of the Buddha.? The Buddha 
paid a compliment to Moggallàna's powers of preaching, when, having 
preached himself to the Sakyans in their new Mote Hall at Kapilavatthu, 
he asked Moggallàna, after their departure, to talk to the monks, as he 
himself was weary. And Moggallàna spoke to them of lusts and of the 
means of getting rid of them. At the end of the sermon the Buddha 
praised him warmly.” Mention is made elsewhere” of eloquent sermons 
preached by him on the jhànas, on qualities which lead to true emancipa- 
tion," and of visits paid to him by Sakka in company with numerous 
other gods in order to hear him preach. Other devas also went to hear 
him—e.g., Candana, Suyáma, Santusita, Sunimitta and Vasavatti." He 
was also consulted by those, such as Vaechagotta,” and Vappa,” eager 
to learn from him the teachings of the Buddha. When the Buddha 
went to preach the Abhidhamma in Tàvatimsa, it was to Moggallana 
that he entrusted the task of preaching to the people who were waiting 
for his return. Moggallana, therefore, provided for these people 
spiritually, while Anathapindika looked after their bodily needs.” When 
the time drew near for the Buddha’s return, Moggallàna, at the request 
of the people, went to Tavatimsa, diving into the earth and climbing 


12 E.g., ThagA. ii. 188 ff. 16 See also DhA. iii. 291 (re Nandiya) 

13 DhA. iii. 242. and iii. 314. 

14 See, e.g., DhA. ii. 64; iii. 60, 410 f., 1? S. v. 366 f. 18 DhA. iii. 227. 
479; S. ii. 254 ff.; where he saw petas | 19 S. iv. 183 ff. 20 [bid., 262-9. 
while in the company of Lakkhana; cp. | —?! A. v. 155 ff. 22 S. iv. 269-80. 
Avadanas i. 246 ff. | 93 Hg., S. iv. 391 ff. 

15 See also Mtu. i. 4 ff. regarding his | 24 A. ii. 196 ff. 

| 


visit to the Nirayas. 25 DhA. iii. 219. 
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Sineru, in full view of them all, in order to find out what the Buddha 
intended doing, so that the people might be kept informed. No task, 
which he might be told by the Buddha to perform, seemed to Moggallana 
too insignificant. Thus we find him employed by the Buddha as 
messenger to the arahant Uggasena, telling him that the Buddha wished 
to see him." He was also sent to Sakkhara, to Maeehariya-Kosiya, to 
check his miserliness and bring him to Jetavana'^; and to Silavà, whom 
Ajatasattu was plotting to kill? When Visakhà was building the 
Migāramātupāsāda and the Buddha was away on one of his journeys, 
Moggallàna, because of his «ddhi-power, and five hundred monks were 
left to supervise the work, which was carried through without difficulty.” 

The Buddha placed great faith in his two chief disciples and looked 
to them to keep the Order pure." Their fame had reached even to the 
Brahma-world, for we find Tudu-Brahma singing their praises, much to 
the annoyance of the Kokáàlika monk.” When Devadatta created a 
schism among the monks and took five hundred of them to Gayasisa, 
the Buddha sent Sàriputta and Moggallàna to bring them back. They 
were successful in this mission."  Kakudha Koliyaputta, once servant 
of Moggallàna and later born in a huge manomayakdya, had warned 
Moggallana of Devadatta’s intrigues against the Buddha, but the Buddha 
ignored this information carried to him by Moggallina.** When 
Rahula, the Buddha’s son, was ordained, Sàriputta was his preceptor 
and Moggallàna his teacher."  Moggallàna seems to have carried out 
diligently the charge laid on him by the Buddha of looking after the 
monks’ welfare. Among the verses, attributed to him in the Theragatha, 
are several containing exhortations to his colleagues"; some of the 
colleagues are mentioned by name——eg., Tissa, Vaddhamana and 
Potíhila Elsewhere" mention is made of his living at Kàlasilà, with 
a company of five hundred monks, watching over them and discovering 


26 Ibid., 224; J. iv. 265; cp. Dvy. 375. 
27 Ibid., iv. 62. 

28 Ibid., i. 369 f.; J. i. 347. 

29 ThagA. i. 536. 

39 DhA. i. 414 f. 

31 There is one instance recorded of 


3? Kokalika had a great hatred of them 
—e.g., A. v. 170 f; SN., p. 231 ff.; SNA. 
ii. 473 ff. | 

33 DhA. i. 143 ff.; see also DhA. ii. 
109 f., where they were sent to admonish 
the Assajipunabbasuka. 


Moggallana seizing a wicked monk, 
thrusting outside and bolting the door 
(A. iv. 204 ff). Once, when a monk 
charged Sariputta with having offended 
him as he was about to start on a journey, 
Moggallina and Ananda went from 
lodging to lodging to summon the monks 
that they might hear Sariputta vindicate 
himself (Vin. ii. 236; A. iv. 374). 
It. 


34 Vin. ii. 185; A. iii. 122 ff. 

35 J.i. 161; see SNA. i. 304 f., where the 
account is slightly different. "There 
Moggallàna is spoken of as Rahula’s 
kammavacacariya. 

36 Thag. vss. 1146-9, 1165 f. 

37 Ibid., 1162, 1163, 1174 f. 

38 S. i. 194 f. 


35 
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that all were arahants. Vahgisa witnessed this and praised Moggallana 
in verse before the Buddha. | 

The love existing between Moggallana and Sàriputta was mutual, as 
was the admiration. Sāriputta’s verses in praise of Moggallàna"" are 
even more eloquent than those of Moggallàna in praise of Sariputta.” 
Their strongest bond was the love of each for the Buddha; when away 
from him, they would relate to each other how they had been conversing 
with him by means of the divine ear and the divine eye." In the Mahago- 
sihga Sutta“ we find them staying in the Gosiigasdlavana in the company 
of Mahà Kassapa, Ánanda, Revata and Anuruddha, engaged in friendly 
discussion, referring their conclusions to the Buddha for his opinion. 
Sariputta, Moggallàna, and Anuruddha are again mentioned" as staying 
in the Ketakivana in Saketa. Among discussions between Anuruddha 
and Moggallàna is recorded one in which Anuruddha speaks of the value 
of cultivating the four satipatthanas.“ It seems to have been usual for 
Sariputta and Moggallana, in their journeys, to travel together at the 
head of the monks, and lay disciples, who gave alms to the monks, were 
anxious to include them in their invitations.*° 

Moggallàna died before the Buddha, Sàriputta dying before either. 
The Theragàthà contains several verses attributed to Moggallàna re- 
garding Sariputta’s death."  Sàriputta died on the full-moon day of 
Kattika and Moggallàna two weeks later, on the new-moon day." 
According to the Commentaries" his death resulted from a plot of the 
Niganthas. Moggallana used to visit various worlds and return with 
his report that he had discovered that those who followed the Buddha's 
teaching reached happy worlds, while the followers of the heretics 
were reborn in woeful conditions. These statements diminished the 
number of the heretics and they bribed brigands to kill Moggallana. 


89 Thag. vss. 1178-81. 18 J. v. 125 ff.; the account in DhA. 
40 Ibid., 1176 f. iii. 65 ff. differs in several details. The 
^1 E.g., S. ii. 275 ff.; Moggallàna else- | thieves tried for two months before 
where also (S. ii. 273 f.) tells the monks | succeeding in their plot and, in the story 
of a conversation he held with the Buddha | of the past, when the blind parents were 
by means of these divine powers. For | being beaten, they cried out to the sup- 
another discussion between Sáriputta and | posed thieves to spare their son. Moggal- 


Moggallàna, see A. ii. 154 f. làna, very touched by this, did not kill 
42 M. i. 212. them. Before passing into Nibbàna, he 
43 S. v. 174 f., 299. preached to the Buddha, at his request, 
44 Ibid., 294 ff. and performed many miracles, returning 


45 Velukandaki in Dakkhinagiri (A. | to Kàlasilà to die. According to the 
iii. 336; iv. 63); and Cittagahapati in | Jàtaka account his cremation was 
Maechikàsanda (DhA. ii. 74 f.). performed with much honour, and the 

46 vs, 1158-61. Buddha had the relics collected and a 

47 SA. iii. 181. thüpa erected in Ve]uvana. 
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They surrounded the Elder’s cell in Kálasilà, but he, aware of their in- 
tentions, escaped through the keyhole. On six successive days this 
happened; on the seventh, they caught him and beat him, crushing 
his bones and leaving him for dead. Having recovered consciousness, 
with a great effort of will, he dragged himself to the Buddha in order to 
take his leave, and there he died, to the sorrow of the deva-worlds. This 
sad death is said to have been the result of a sin committed by him in a 
previous birth. Acting on the instigation of his wife, he had taken his: 
blind parents into a forest, where, pretending that they were attacked ` 
by thieves, he had beaten them to death. For this deed he suffered 
in hell for innumerable years, and in his last birth lost his life by violence. 

Moggallàna's body was of the colour of the blue lotus or the rain 
cloud.” There exists in Ceylon an oral tradition that this colour is 
due to his having suffered in hell in the recent past ! 

Moggallàna is connected with characters in several Jàtakas: thus, he 
was Kisavaccha in the Indriya Jataka (J. iii. 469), Sakka in the Illisa 
(i. 354), one of the devas in the Kakkaàru (iii. 90), the tortoise in the 
Kuruhgamiga (ii. 155), Candasena in the Khandahàla (vi. 157), the 
senapati in the Cullasutasoma (v. 192), the youngest bird in the Javana- 
. hamsa (iv. 218), the elephant in the Tittira (1. 220), the tiger in the Tittira 
(iii. 543), Ayura in the Dasannaka (iii. 341), the jackal in the Paficiipo- 
satha (iv. 332), Suriya in the Bilarikosiya (iv. 69), one of the brothers in 
the Bhisa (1v. 314), Subhaga in the Bhüridatta (vi. 219), the old tortoise 
in the Mahaukkusa (iv. 297), Migàjina in the Mahàjanaka (vi. 68), 
Bijaka in the Mahanaradakassapa (vi. 255), the king’s charioteer in the 
Rajovada (ii. 5), the tiger in the Vannaroha (iii. 193), the Garula-king in 
the Vidhurapandita (vi. 329), the tiger in the Vyaggha (ii. 358), the rat 
in the Saceankara (i. 32), Bhadrakara in the Sambhava (v. 67), Kisavaecha 
in the Sarabhanga (v. 151), the jackal in the Sasa (iii. 56), Canda in the 
Sudhabhojana (v. 412), and Gopala in the Hatthipala (iv. 491). 


49 Bn. i. 58. 


Maháyafifia Vagga.—The fifth section of the Sattaka Nipàta of the 
Anguttara Nikàya.! l 
1 A. iv. 39-67. 


Mahāyamaka Vagga.—The fourth section of the Majjhima Nikayā, 
containing suttas 21-30. 


Mahāyasa Thera.—Of Thāton, author of the Kaccayanabheda and the 
Kaecáyanasára. He probably belonged to the fourteenth century.’ 


1 Bode, op. cit., 36 f.; Svd. 1250. 
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1. Mahárakkhita Thera.—He went after the Third Council to the 
Yona country, and there preached the Kalakarama Sutta. One hundred 
and seventy thousand people adopted the Buddha’s faith and ten 
thousand entered the Order.' 


1 Mhv. xii. 5, 39; Dpv. viii. 9; Sp. i. 64, 07. 


2. Maharakkhita,— An ascetic in Himavà. See the Somanassa Jātaka. 
. He is identified with Sàriputta.' 


1 J. iv. 454. 


3. Mahàrakkhita Thera.—Incumbent of Uparimangalake: ! See Maha- 


Sangharakkhita (3). 
J. vi. 30. 


4. Maharakkhita Thera.—When told by his patron that the latter 
had given a robe to a certain monk, he praised him; when the man offered 
to give him one, he praised that likewise.’ 


1 MA. ii. 666. 


1. Maharattha.—A country where Mahadhammarakkhita went after 
the Third Council! It is generally identified with the country of the 
Marathi at the source of the Godavari. 


1 Mhv. xii. 5, 37; Dpv. viii. 8; Sp. i. 64, 67. 


2. Maharattha.—A district in Ceylon, near Kalavapi, to the east. It 
held the village of Pillavatthi.' 


1 Cv. Ixxii. 141, 163, 190, 199; also Cv. T'rs. i. 333, n. 3. 


1. Maharatha.—A king of thirty-one kappas ago; a former birth of 
Dhammasava (Nàgapupphiya) Thera.' 


! ThagA. i. 215; Ap. i. 179. 


2. Maharatha.—A devaputta in Tavatimsa. As a result of his good 
deeds, he excelled in majesty Sakka himself.’ 


1 DhA. i. 426; UdA. i. 199. 


Maharatha Vagga.—The fifth section of the Vimanavatthu. 


Maharatha-vimanavatthu.—The story of the devaputta Gopala.’ 
1 Vv. v. 14; VvÀ. 270 ff. 
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Maharajaghara.—A monastery enlarged by Potthakuttha." 
1 Cv. xlvi. 21. 


Maharajapabba.—A section of the Vessantara Játaka.' 
1 J. vi. 582. 


Maharajano.—See Cattáàro Maharajano. 


Maháràma.—A king of sixty-three kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Talavantaddyaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 211. 


Maharamettii—A tank constructed by Vasabha.! 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 94. 


Maharahulovada Sutta.—The Buddha and Rahula are on their way 
to the village for alms, and the Buddha tells Rahula that all rupa should 
be regarded as anattd, and not only rüpa, but also the other khandhas. 
Ráhula stops and sits under a tree meditating. Sariputta approaches 
and suggests that he should develop ànaàpanasat*. Later in the evening 
Rahula asks the Buddha how he can do this. The Buddha describes 
how it is done by regarding all the elements—earth, water, fire, air and 
space, both personal and external—with disgust and loathing of heart. 
One should not allow sensory impressions to lay hold of one's heart, 
just as the earth remains impassive whatever may be thrown upon it. 
It is so with the other elements. One should grow in lovingkindness, 
compassion, in gladness over the welfare of others, in equanimity, 
contemplation of the body's corruption, perception of the fleeting nature 
of things, and in the mindfulness which comes from ordered breathing.’ 


1 M. i. 420-6; it is perhaps a part of this sutta which is quoted at Mil. 385, 388; see 
Mil. Trs. ii. 312, n. 1. 


1. Maharuci.—A primeval king, descendant of Mahasammata." 
1 Dpv. iii. 7. 


2. Maharuci.—A king of thirty-eight kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Sucintita Thera.’ 
| 1 Ap. i. 133. 


Maharukkha Sutta.—In him who contemplates enjoyment in things 
which make for grasping (upādāna), craving grows with its consequent 
round of suffering, like juice which travels upwards from the roots of 
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a tree. If he contemplates the misery of such things, craving ceases, 
like the growth of a tree which is cut in pieces and burnt to ashes.’ 


1 S. ii. 87 f. 


Maharukkhatittha.—A ford in the Mahavalukaganga.' 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 11; Cv. Trs. i. 320, n. 1. 


Maháruhà,—4A nun, skilled in the Saddhammavamsa; she came from 
India to Ceylon.! 


1 Dpv. xviii. 31. 


Maharenu.—Highty-seven kappas ago there were seven kings of this 
name, previous births of Godhika (Bhikkhadàyaka) Thera.” 


1 ThagA. i. 124; Ap. i. 140. 


Mahároruva.—One of the Nirayas.' 
1 S. i. 92; DhA. iv. 79. 


Maharohanagutta Thera.—Of Therambatthala. When he was ill, 
thirty: thousand monks of great power came to minister to him. The 
king of the Nàgas was also present, and as he offered rice-gruel to the 
Elder, the king of the Supannas dashed across the sky to seize him. But 
Buddharakkhita created a mountain, into which he made the Elder and 


the Nàga enter.' 
1 Vsm. 155, 375; DhSA. 187. 


Maharohita.—A king of four kappas ago; a previous birth of Dverata- 


niya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 214. 


Mahalata-pasadhana (°pilandhana).—A very costly ornament of gold. 
In the time of the Buddha it was possessed only by three persons: 
Bandhula’s wife, Mallika, Visakhà and Devadaniyacora.’ Visakha once 
left it behind in the monastery, where she had gone to hear the Buddha 
preach, and when she sent her slave-girl for it Ananda had already put 
it away. She, thereupon, refused to take it back and had it sold. It 
was worth nine crores, the workmanship being worth one hundred 
thousand. No one was found able to buy it, so Vis&khà herself paid 
the price for it, and, with the proceeds, erected the Migdramatupasiada.” 
Mallika, after the death of her husband, refused to wear her jewels, and, 


1 DA. ii. 599; at DhA. i. 412 the daughter of the treasurer of Benares is 
substituted for Devadaniya. | ? DhA. i. 411 ff. | 
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when the Buddha's body was being taken for cremation, she washed her 
ornainent in scented water and placed it on the Buddha's bier with the 
following resolve: “ May I, in future births, have a body that shall need 
no ornaments, but which shall appear as though it always bore them.’ 

The making of Visàkhà's ornament took four months, with five 
hundred goldsmiths working day and night. In its construction were 
used four pint-pots (nàl?) of diamonds, eleven of pearls, twenty-two of 
coral, thirty-three of rubies, one thousand nikkhas of ruddy gold, and 
sufficient silver. The threadwork was entirely of silver, the parure was 
fastened to the head and extended to the feet. In various places, seals 
of gold and dies of silver were attached to hold it in position. In the 
fabric itself was à peacock with five hundred feathers of gold in either 
wing, a coral beak, jewels for the eyes, the neck-feathers and the tail. 
As the wearer walked the feathers moved, producing the sound of music.* 
Only a woman possessed of the strength of five elephants could wear 
it.” 

3 DA. ii. 597. * DbA. i. 393 ff. 5 MA. i, 471. 


Mahàlabujagaeeha.—4A forest cleared by Devappatiraja. He built a 
village there, and planted a large grove of jak-trees near by.” This 
village was among those given to Devappatiraja by Parakkamabahu II., 
to be held in perpetuity.” 


1 Cv, Ixxxvi. 49. 2 Ibid., 53. 


MahalanakittiA usurper (1041-44 a.c.). He murdered Kitti, the 
successor of Vikkamabahu I., and ruled in Rohana, but was defeated in 
the third year of his reign by the Colas, and, with his own hand, cut his 


throat.! 
1 Cv, lvi. 7. 


1. Mahali.—A Liechavi chief, mentioned as having visited the Buddha 
at the Kütagàrasálà to ask if he had seen Sakka! and also to beg informa- 
tion as to the teachings of Pürana Kassapa.” (See Mahàli Sutta.) Mahali 
was educated at Takkasilà. After his return to Vesali, he devoted him- 
self to the education of the young Licchavi men, but, through over- 
exertion, lost his sight. He continued to instruct them, however, and 
was given a house by the gate which led from Savatthi into Vesàli. The 
revenue from this gate, worth one hundred thousand, was given to him.? 
When Bandhula came to Vesàli, to satisfy the pregnancy-longings of 

1 S. i. 230; DhA. (i. 263 ff.) adds that | from Mahali having heard the Sakka- 


the Buddha here related to him the story | pafiha Sutta. 
of Magha. This conversation resulted 2 S. iii. 68. 3 DhA. i. 338. 
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his wife Mallika, Mahàli, hearing the rumble of his chariot, instantly 
recognised it. He warned the Licchavis not to interfere with Bandhula, 
and, finding that they insisted on pursuing him, urged them to turn 
back when they saw Bandhula's chariot sink up to the nave, or at least 
when they heard a sound like the crash of a thunderbolt, or when they 
saw a hole in the yokes of the chariot. But they paid no heed to his 
warnings and were killed.* 

When the Licchavis decided to invite the Buddha to Vesáli, to rid 
the city of its plagues, Mahàli it was who went with the son of the puro- 
hita to Veluvana to intercede with Bimbisara, that he might persuade the | 
Buddha to come. Mahali was a favourite of Bimbisàra and a member 
of his retinue. He had attained sotdpatti at the same time as the king." 

This Mahàli is perhaps identical with the Mahali mentioned in the 
Apadàna as the father of Sivali, His wife was Suppavasa. 


4 DhA. i. 350 f.; J. iv. 148 f. 5 DhA. iii. 438. © Ap. ii. 494 (vs. 28). 


2. Maháli,—See Otthaddha. 


3. Mahali.—A Sakyan prince, one of seven grandsons of Amitodana. 
They were brothers of Bhaddakaceana, wife of Panduvasadeva, and came 
to Ceylon, where they settled.’ 

1 ]ppv.x.6. See Mhv. ix. 6, 9. 


1. Mahali Sutta.—The Licchavi Otthaddha (Mahàli) visits the Buddha 
at the Kutagarasala and reports to him a conversation he had had with 
Sunakkhatta, who claimed to be able to see heavenly forms but not to 
hear heavenly sounds.  Mahàli inquires how such a faculty can be 
acquired, and the Buddha tells him, but explains that it is not for the 
sake of acquiring these powers that people join the Order. Asking what 
then is their object, he gradually leads the conversation on to the question 
of arahantship, along the Eightfold Path. The Buddha then raises a 
quite different question, as to whether the soul and the body are 
identical. The discourse on this again leads to the question of arahant- 
ship (cp. Jaliya Sutta), but it is significant that the Buddha leaves this 
last question unanswered.” 

Buddhaghosa explains" that the Buddha raised the point of body and 
soul, because he knew that Mahàli harboured the heretical belief that a 
soul exists and that it has form. 


1 D, i. 150-8. ? DA. i. 316. 


2. Mahali Sutta.—The Licchavi Mahali visits the Buddha at the 
Kutagarasala and questions him regarding the doctrine of Purana 
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Kassapa that there is no cause or condition for the impurity of beings. 
The Buddha contradicts this view, and explains that it is because beings 
take delight in the body, etc., that they become impure. When they 
feel revulsion towards the body, etc., they become pure.’ 


1 §. iii. 68 f. 


3. Mahali Sutta.—The Buddha, in answer to a question of Mahili, 
says that greed, ill-will, dulness cause the continuance of evil action, and 
right reflection and a well-poised mind cause the continuance of good. 
The existence of these two different sets of qualities cause the good and 


evil in the world.” 
1 A. v. 86 f. 


Mahàlekha.—4A parivena in the Abhayagiri-vihàra ; it was built by 


Mahinda II.' 
1 Ov. xlviii. 135. 


Mahalekhapabbata.—A parivena in the Mahavihara ; it was founded by 
the Mahalekha Sena, in the time of Kassapa IV.! 
1 Cv. lii. 33. 


Mahalohita.—The Bodhisatta born as a bull; see the Munika and 
Salika Jàtakas. 


Mahàvamsa.—The great Chronicle of Ceylon. The first part of the 
work—1.e., to the time of King Mahasena—is attributed to Mahanama 
Thera. The continuation of the Chronicle is called the Cülavamsa. 
The first portion of the Culavamsa—.e., from Mahàsena to the reign 
of Parakkamabahu II.—is traditionally ascribed to a thera named Dham- 
marakkhita.? The next section—1.e., to the time of Kittisiri-Rajasiha— 
was written by Tibbatuvave Thera, Mahanayaka of Puppharama, at the 
invitation of the king, who obtained for him copies of the Chronicle from 
Siam. From there it was continued till the time of the British occupa- 
tion (1815 a.c.) by Hikkaduve Sumangala Thera.* | 

There is a Commentary on the Mahavamsa called the Vamsatthappa- 
kasini (q.v.). 

1 MT. 687. 2 Cv. xcix. 78 f.; Cv. T'rs. ii. 263, n. 1. 
2 Ov. Trs. ii. 155, n. 3. 4 P.L.C. 310. 


Mahavamsaka-Tissa Thera.—Of Ceylon. Mentioned among the last 
of the arahants. He was among those who took part in various “ as- 
semblies "—the Kuddalaka, Mügapakkha, Ayoghara and Hatthipala.! 


1 J. vi. 30. | 
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_.1. Mahavagga.—A section of the Vinaya Pitaka, divided into chapters 
called Khandhakas, The introductory chapters give an account of the 
incidents immediately following the Buddha's Enlightenment, leading 
up to the foundation of the Order of the Sangha. It then gives various 
rules for members of the Sangha, together with the circumstances which 
led to the formulation of each rule. 


_ 2. Mahavagga.—The second section of the Digha Nikàya, containing 
suttas XIV.-X XIII. 


3. Mahávagga.— The third section of the Sutta Nipàta, containing 
twelve suttas. 


4. Mahàvagga.— The first section of the Patisambhidamagga. 
5. Mahàvagga.— The fifth section of the Samyutta Nikaya. 


6. Mahàvagga.— The seventh section of the Tika Nipata, the twentieth 
of the Catukka, the sixth of the Chakka, the seventh of the Sattaka, the 
second of the Atthaka, and the third of the Dasaka Nipata of the Angut- 
tara Nikaya. 


Mahavacchagotta Sutta.—The Paribbajaka Vaechagotta visits the 
Buddha at Veluvana and asks him to expound right and wrong. The 
Buddha does so, and adds that those who follow his teaching are sure 
of deliverance and of birth in happy worlds and are destined for Nibbàna. 
Vacchagotta is very pleased and seeks admission to the Order, but the 
Buddha says that he must first pass four months as a probationer. At 
the end of that time he enters the Order, and the Buddha further 
expounds the Doctrine to him. Shortly after he becomes an arahant.' 


1 M. i. 489-97. 


Mahavajirabuddhi.—A monk of Ceylon, author of Vinayaganthi 
(Vinayagandhi) or Vajirabuddhitikà on the Vinaya Commentaries.’ 
He was a contemporary of King Dhammaceti of Burma, and presented 
him with a copy of his work.” 


1 Gv. 60, 66. ? Bode, op. cit., 39 f. 


Mahavatthalagama.—A village on the southern sea coast of Ceylon, 
where Tilokamalla lived.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxxviii. 22; Cv. Trs. ii. 184, n. 2. 
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1. Mahàvana.—A wood near Vesáli. It was partly natural, partly 
man- na and extended up to the Himalaya.’ See s.v. Kütagárasalà. 


2 MA. i. 208; DA. i. 309. 


2. Mahavana.—The wood near Kapilavatthu. It was virgin forest, 
and reached from the edge of Kapilavatthu to the Himalaya on one side 
and to the sea on the other.' In this wood was preached the Maha- 
samaya Sutta (for etails see s.v. Mahàsamaya) and also the Madhupin- 


dika Sutta (q.v. ) 
! MA. i. 298, 449. 


3. Mahavana.—A forest on the outskirts of Uruvelakappa, where the 
Buddha retired for his noonday rest after his meal at Uruvelakappa. 
It was in that grove that Ananda took Tapussa to see him.’ 


1 A. iv. 437 f. 


4. Mahávana.—A forest on the banks of the Nerafijarà.! 
1 DhA. i. 86; DhSA. 34, etc.; J. i. 77. 


Mahavaruna Thera.—He ordained Nigrodha-Sàmanera' and also 
Tissa and Sumitta, the two sons of the kinnari Kunti.” 


1 Sp. i. 46; Mhv. v. 45. ? Ibid., 214. 


Mahavalligotta-vihara.—A monastery built by Vasabha and given to 
the incumbent of the Valliyera-vihàra.' 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 82. 


Mahavacakala.—A man who lived on the banks of the Mahavaluka- 
ganga. For thirty years he meditated on the thirty-two impurities of 
the body in the hope of becoming a sotapanna. But at the end of that 
period he gave up his meditations, renouncing the Buddha's Doctrine 
as futile. After death he was born as a crocodile in the river, and one 
day sixty carts laden with stone pillars started crossing the river at 
Kacchakatittha. The crocodile ate bulls, carts, and pillars.’ 


1 AA. i. 367. 


Mahavanija Jàtaka (No. 493).—A company of merchants once went 
astray in the forest without food or water, and, seeing a huge banyan- 
tree with moist branches, they cut off a branch and water poured out, 
from another branch came food, from another a company of girls, and 
from the fourth various precious things. Overcome by greed, they 
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wished to cut the tree from its roots in order to get more. Their leader, 
the Bodhisatta, tried to prevent this, but they refused to listen. Then 
the Naga-king, who lived in the tree, ordered his followers to slay all the 
merchants except the leader. Him the Nagas escorted to his home with 
all the treasures. 

The story was told in reference to a company of merchants from 
Savatthi, followers of the Buddha, who had a similar experience. But 
having ‘moderate desires, they made no attempt to cut down the tree. 
Then they returned to Sàvatthi, and, offering some of the precious things 
to the Buddha, made over the merit thereof to the deity of the tree. 
The Buddha praised them for their moderation. Sáriputta is identified 
with the Nàga-king.! | 

1 J. iv. 350 ff. 


Mahavalukaganga, Mahaganga, Mahavalukanadi—tThe chief river of 
Ceylon, the modern Mühaveligahga. Viewed from the city of Anura- 
dhapura, the right bank was called paraganga and the left oraganga. The - 
river was of great strategic importance, and is mentioned in various 
accounts of campaigns between opposing armies. It was always re- 
garded as the boundary between North Ceylon, with Anuradhapura 
(and later, Pulatthipura) as the centre, and the South-east province 
of Rohana. Various fords on this river are mentioned in the books, the 
chief among these being Kacchakatittha, Ganthambatittha, Mahàruk- 
khatittha, Malagamatittha, Yakkhasükaratittha, Sarogamatittha, Sahas- 
satittha and Suvannatthambhatittha. There were evidently other fords 
at the bends of the river with no particular names.’ The kings of Ceylon 
constructed various canals branching off from the river to help in their 
irrigation schemes. One such was the Pabbatanta Canal, built by 
Mahasena’; while the Aciravati, the Gomati, and the Malapaharani were 
constructed by Parakkamabahu I.” Dhatusena irrigated the surrounding 
fields by means of damming up the river,” as did Sena II. by the con- 
struction of the Manimekhala dam.” In the time of Parakkamabahu II., 
and, later, of Vijayabahu IV., great ordination ceremonies were held on 
the river at Sahassatittha," and again at Ganthambatittha in the time 
of Vimaladhammasiriya I.’ The river rises in Samantaküta." The 
Mahanagavana of the Yakkhas, where, later, was erected the Mahiyanga- 
thüpa, was on the right bank of the river." 


1 See, e.g., Cv. Ixxii. 285. 7 Ibid., xciv. 17; also Vimaladhamma- 
? Mhv. xxxvii. 50. süriya II. (Cv. xcvii. 12). 

3 Cv. Ixxix. 51 f. 8 Ibid., c. 82. 

4 Ibid., xxxviii. 12. — 9 Ibid., li. 72. ® Ibid., Ixxxix. 70; Mhv. Trs., p. 3, 


$ Ibid., xxxvii. 72; Ixxxix. 70 f. n. 9. 
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Mahávàlukagáma.—4A village on the south coast of. Ceylon. It is 
mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


c.p. Valukagama, 
1 Cv. Ixxv. 36 f., 40, 45. 


Mahàvijita.—A king of long ago, whose exemplary sacrifice, held 
under the direction of his chaplain, is narrated in the Kütadanta Sutta 
(q.v.). 


Mahavittharika.—A palace in heaven, occupied by Tinipadumiya Thera 


in a previous birth.' 
1 Ap. i. 124. 


Mahávinayasaügahapakarana.—Another name for the Vinayavinie- 
chaya (4.v.). 


Mahavibhanga.—The first part of the Sutta Vibhanga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka, also called the Bhikkhu-vibhahga. 


Mahavimalabuddhi.—See Vimalabuddhi, 
Mahavisuddhacariya.—See Visuddhacariya. 


Mahavihara.—The great monastery at Anuradhapura, for many 
centuries the chief seat of Buddhism in Ceylon. It was founded by 
Devanampiyatissa, on the counsel of Mahinda, and included the Maha- 
meghavana. The Mahàmeghavanàràma henceforth came to be included 
in the Mahàvihàra. The boundary of the vihara was marked out by the 
king ploughing a circular furrow starting from near the Gahgalatittha 
on the Kadambanadi and ending again at the river.’ A list is given in 
the Mahábodhivamsa? of the places through which the sima (boundary) 
of the Mahavihara passed—Pasanatittha, Kuddavàtakapasana, Kum- 
bhakdradvata, the  Mahànipa-tree, Kakudhapàli, Mahàaügana-tree, 
Khujjamatula-tree, Marutta-pokkharani, the northern gate of the 
Vijayáràma park, Gajakumbhakapasana, then passing Avattimajjha, 
Balakapasana on the Abhayavapi, Mahásusàána, Dighapàsàna, the left 
side of Candalagàma, the Nicasusana to the left of Kammaradeva, 
Simanigrodha, Veluvangana, round the hermitages of the Niganthas 
Jotiya Giri and Kumbhanda, to the right of the various hermitages of 
the Paribbajakas, by Hiyagalla, along the shrine of the brahmin Diyavasa, 


1 Mbv. xv. 188 ff.; MT. 361; Mbv. 135, 136 says that the ford on the Kadambanadi 
was Pasanatittha. 2 pp. 135 f. 
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through Telumapali, Talacatukka, to the right of the stables (assa- 
mandala), on to Sasakapasana and Marumbatittha. It then proceeded up 
the river to Sthasinanatittha, on to Pasanatittha, ending at Kuddava- 
takapasana. 

The Mahàvihàra contained thirty-two Mālakas? and had numerous 
buildings attached to it, apart from sacred shrines, such as the Maha- 
bodhi-tree, Thüpárama, Maha Thüpa, etc. In its early period, the 
precincts of the Mahavihara contained other buildings besides those 
dedicated to the service of Buddhism—e.g., the hermitages of the 
Niganthas and the Paribbajakas (as mentioned above) and the shrine 
of the guardian deity of Anuradhapura.* 

In the time of Vattagamani, the Mahàvihàra monks divided into two 
factions, and one party occupied Abhayagiri, built by the king. At 
first the differences between these two factions were trivial, but, as time 
went on, Abhayagiri grew in power and riches and proved a formidable 
rival to the older monastery. 

From time to time various kings and nobles made additions and 
restorations to the Mahàvihàra. Thus Vasabha’ built a row of cells, and 
Bhatikatissa erected a boundary wall,’ while Kanitthatissa removed the 
boundary wall and constructed the Kukkutagiri-parivena, twelve large 
pàsádas, a refectory, and a road leading from Mahavihara to Dakkhina- 
vihára.' Vohàrikatissa appointed a monthly gift of a thousand to the 
monks of Mahavihara,’ while Sirisahghabodhi built a salaka-house.”° 
Gothabhaya erected a stone pavilion and made a padhànabhümi to the 
west of the vihàra." 

Towards the latter part of Gothabhaya’s reign, a dispute arose between 
the Mahavihara and Abhayagiri on matters of doctrine, and sixty monks 
of Abhayagiri, who had adopted the Vetulyavada, were banished. They 
obtained the assistance of a Cola monk, named Sanüghatissa, and at a 
solemn assembly of the monks concerned, at Thüpàràma, Sanghamitta 
expounded his heretical doctrine, refuting the opposition of the Maha- 
vihara monks, and succeeded in winning over the king, who was present, 
in spite of the efforts of his uncle, Gothabhaya Thera, to bring him round 
to the orthodox party. Sanghamitta became tutor to the king’s 
sons, and when one of these, Mahasena, became king, he prompted him 
to destroy the Mahavihara. A royal decree was issued forbidding the 
giving of alms to the Mahàávihàára. The monks thereupon left the 
monastery, and for nine years it remained deserted. Many of the build- 


3 Mhv. xv. 214. 7 Ibid., xxxvi. 2. 
4 Ibid., xxv. 87. 8 Ibid., 10 ff. 
5 Ibid., xxxiii. 97 f. 9 Ibid., 32. 10 Ibid., 74. 


8 Ibid., xxxv. 88. 11 Tbid., 102, 106. 
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ings were destroyed, and various possessions belonging to the Mahāvihāra 
were removed to Abhayagiri; but the people, led by the king’s minister 
and friend, Meghavannabhaya, revolted against the impious deeds of 
Mahāsena and his admirers, Sanghamitta and Sona, and the king was 
forced to yield. Sanghamitta and Sona were slain by one of the queens, 
and the king, with the help of Meghavannabhaya, rebuilt several parivenas 
and restored some of the possessions which had been removed. But 
Mahasena’s allegiance to the Mahàvihàra teaching was not lasting; 
acting on the advice of a monk named Tissa, he built the Jetavana- 
vihàra in the grounds of the Mahavihara, against the wish of the monks 
there; the latter left again for nine months as a sign of protest against 
the king's attempts to remove the Sounding of the vihāra. This attempt, 
however, he was forced to abandon.” 

Mahāsena’s son, Sirimeghavanna, on coming to the throne, sieved 
himself to undo the damage which had been wrought by his father. He 
rebuilt the Lohapasada and restored all the demolished parivenas, to- 
gether with their endowments.” Mahavihara had, by now, become 
famous as a seat of learning; it was the centre of Theravada Buddhism, 
and was the repository of various Commentataries, of which the chief 
were the Sihalatthakatha on the Pali Canon.. Thither, therefore, came 
scholars from various countries, among them Buddhaghosa (q.v.), who 
resided in the Ganthakara-parivena and compiled his Pali Commentaries." 

When Dhatusena became king he had the walls of the Mahavihara 
painted with various ornamental designs." The Dhammarucikas seem 
to have been favourites of this king and to have occupied the Mahavihara, 
later moving to Ambatthala-vihàra." Mahànága instituted a permanent 
distribution of soup to the inhabitants of the Mahávihàra," and Jettha- 
tissa III, planted another Bodhi-tree there, called the Mahametta.” 
Udaya I. built a new salàka-hall.? Aggabodhi IX. discontinued the 
habit of the monks of the smaller vihàras surrounding Anuradhapura 
from coming to Mahávihàra for their supply of medicines and made 
other arrangements for their distribution." Sena I. and his queen 
Sangha erected and endowed the Saünghasena-parivena," while Kassapa 
IV. built the Samuddagiri-parivena and gave it for the use of the Pamsu- 
külikas, while for the forest-dwelling monks of Mahavihara he built 
forest dwellings.” Kassapa’s kinsman, the general Rakkha, built a 


12 Mhv, xxxvi. 110 f.; xxxvii. 1-37. 18 Ibid., xliv. 96. 

13 Qv. xxxvii. 54 ff. 19 Ibid., xlix. 14. 

14 Ibid., 215 ff. | ; 20 Ibid., 88. — 

15 Ibid., xxxviii. 43. : | 21 Ibid., 1. 70. ZEE 
16 Ibid., 75 f. 22 Ibid., lii. 21 £; Cv. Trs. i. 163, 


U [bid., xli. 99. n. 8. 
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vihàra in the village of Savaraka and gave it to the incumbents of Maha- 
vihara, to be used as a padhaünaghara, while Mahàlekhasena built, in 
Mahàvihàra itself, the Mahalekhapabbata.” Udaya IV. gave a diadem 
of jewels to the Buddha-image in Mahavihara, while his wife Vidura 
added to it a network of rays made of precious stones." 

During the invasions of the Colas and the Pandus from South India, 
and owing to the consequent confusion prevailing in the country, the 
Mahàávihàra seems to have been neglected. Many of the buildings were 
destroyed and their priceless possessions plundered. Discipline among 
the monks became slack and there were many dissensions. Later, when 
Parakkamabahu I. had restored peace, he wished to purify the religion, 
but met with great opposition, and it was only after strenuous efforts 
that he brought about a reconciliation between the different parties." 
It is said” that the king could not find one single pure member of the 
Order. He, therefore, held a special ordination ceremony, admitting 
many monks into the Order. After the removal of the capital from 
Anuradhapura to Pulatthipura, Mahavihara lost its importance; the 
centre of activity was now at Pulatthipura, and later, at other capitals, 
and the Mahavihara fell into neglect and decay, from which it has never 
recovered. 

23 Cv. lii. 31 ff. | 25 Cv, lxxviii, 11 ff. 
24 Jbid., liii. 49 f. 26 Ibid., 25. 


Mahavedalla Sutta.—A series of questions asked by Maha Kotthita on 
psychological topics—e.g., understanding, consciousness, feeling, per- 
ception, pure mental consciousness (manovifiiidna), isolated from the five 
faculties of bodily sense—the eye of understanding, right outlook, types 
of rebirth, first jhana, etc.—and Sariputta’s answers thereto.’ The sutta 
was probably originally compiled rather as a “ lesson ” for learners than 
as à genuine enquiry by Kotthita. This sutta it was which obtained for 
Kotthita the rank of pre-eminence among those possessing the patisam- 
bhida.” 

|. 1M.i. 292.8. 2 AA, i. 159. 


Mahavessantara Jataka.—See Vessantara. 


Mahavyaggha Thera.—An arahant of Ukkanagara-vihara. He re- 
ceived a portion of sour millet-gruel given by Dutthagàmani, and 
distributed his share among seven hundred monks.’ 


1 Mhv, xxxii. 54. 
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Mahavytha.—A gabled chamber erected by Mahdasudassana into 
which he could retire during the heat of the day. It was made of silver.’ 


1 D. ii. 182; DA. ii. 632; see Dial. ii. 214, n. 1. 
Mahavyttha Sutta.—See Mahàbyüha. 


Mahasakuludayi Sutta.—The Buddha visits the hermitage of Saku- 
ludàyi near Rajagaha Sakuludayi tells him that the Buddha, unlike 
other religious teachers, is honoured by his disciples, and gives it as his 
opinion that this is because the Buddha eats sparingly, is content with 
any raiment, accepts any alms, is satisfied with any lodging, lives in 
seclusion, and counsels others to do likewise. The Buddha answers that 
if the esteem shown him depends on these qualities, he has numerous 
disciples more austere than himself with regard to these practices, and 
gives five other qualities which have won for him esteem: he has the 
higher virtues, outstandingly keen vision, super-eminent intellect, he 
teached his disciples the Noble Truths, and shows them the way in 
which to develop the four satvpatthanas. He has taught them, besides, 
the sammappadhana, the four iddhipadas, the five indriyas, the five 
balas, the seven bojjhangas, the Noble Eightfold Path, the eight Deliver- 
ances, the eight spheres of mastery (abhibhdyatanas), the ten kasinadya- 
lanas, the four jhanas, the sixfold abhififia. It is for these reasons that 


his disciples esteem him.’ 
1 M. ii. 1-22. 


1. Maha Sangharakkhita Thera.—An arahant. He came, with forty 
thousand others, from Dakkhinagiri-vikara in Ujjeni, to the Foundation 
Ceremony of the Maha Thüpa' and took up his position at the western 
entrance.” 


1 Mhv. xxix. 35. 2 MT. 530. 


2. Maha Sangharakkhita.—A monk of Corakandaka-vihàra; one of 
those who accepted the meal given by Prince Saliya in his previous birth 
as a blacksmith.* | 

1 MT. 606. 


3. Maha Sangharakkhita.—Called Malayavasi-Mahà Sangharakkhita 
or Uparimandalakamalayavasi. Tissabhiti went to him, on finding his 
mind corrupted by sinful thoughts, and having received from Sangha- 
rakkhita a topic of meditation, he attained to arahantship. He was 
one of the last of the arahants.” J. L. Makarakkhira. 

1 AA. i. 23 f.; MA. i. 55. | | 2 J. iv. 490; vi. 30. 
Il, 36 
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4. Maha Sangharakkhita.—Mentioned in the Commentaries as being 
free from impurities." 


1 E.g., MA. i. 525; Vem. 104; DhSA. 268. 


5. Maha Sangharakkhita Thera.— When over sixty years old and about 
to die, his companions questioned him on his transcendental attainment. 
" I have none," he replied. A young monk who waited on him said that 
people had come from twelve yojanas round in the belief that he had 
attained Nibbana. He then asked that he should be raised up and left 
alone. As soon as the others left him, he snapped his fingers to show that 
he had attained arahantship. He confessed that he had never done 
anything without mindfulness and poder encins: His nephew algo 
attained arahantship only after fifty years of age.’ 


1 Vsm. 47 f. 


Mahasanghika, Mahasangitika.—One of the Buddhist schools which 
separated out from the Theravadins at the Second Council. The members 
rejected the Parivàra, the six sections of the Abhidhamma, the Patisam- 
bhidàmagga, the Niddesa and some portions of the Jàtakas.! The school 
was so called owing to the great number of its followers, which made a 
great assembly or ''Mabhasaügiti." They were counted among the 
Anàatmavàdins, and later gave rise to the following schools: the Mahà- 
sahghika, Pubbasela, Aparasela, Rajagiriya, Hemavatas, Cetiyavadins, 
Sahkantivadins and Gokulikas, Originally they had only two divisions 
—the Ekabbohàrikas and  Gokulikas? Their separation from the 
orthodox school was brought about by the Vajjiputta monks, and was 
probably due to difference of opinion on the ten points’ held by the 
Vajjiputta monks. According to Northern sources, however, the split 
occurred on the five points raised by Mahadeva: (1) An arahant may 
commit a sin under unconscious temptation; (2) one may be an arahant 
and unconscious of the fact; (3) an arahant may have doubts on matters of 
doctrine ; (4) one cannot attain arahantship without the help of a teacher; 
(5) the “ Noble Way " may begin with some such exclamation as ‘‘ How 
sad !” uttered during meditation.* These articles of faith are found in 
the Kathavatthu,’ attributed to the Pubbaselas and the Aparaselas, 
opponents of the Mahasanghika school. According to Hiouen Thsang, 
the Mahasanghikas divided their canon into five parts: Sūtra, Vinaya, 
Abhidhamma, Miscellaneous and Dhàrani. Fa Hsien took from Patali- 

1 KvuA., p. 4; Dpv. v. 32 ff. 5 J.R A.S. 1910, p. 416; cf. MT 173. 


2 Rockhill, op. cit., 182 ff. 5 173 ff., 187 ff., 194, 197. 
3 For these see Vin. ii. 294. f. 8 Beal. ii. 164. 
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putta to China a complete transcript of the Mahasanghika Vinaya.” 
The best known work of the Mahasanghikas is the Mahavastu. Their 
headquarters in Ceylon were in Abhayagiri-vihara, and Sena I. is said 
to have built the Virabkuraràma for their use.* 

7 Giles, p. 64, Nafjio's Catalogue | translations (Cols. 247, 253. Ms. No. 


mentions a Mahasanghika Vinaya and | 543). 
a Mahasanghabhiksuni Vinaya in Chinese 8 Cv. 1. 68. 


Mahasaccaka Sutta.—Saccaka visits the Buddha at the Kutagarasala 
and questions him on the disciplining of the body and the mind. The 
Buddha describes to him the training he underwent from the time of 
leaving the world to that of his Enlightenment, stopping at no exertion, 
avoiding no austerities till, in the end, wisdom came to him, and he 
realized that bliss could not be experienced with an emaciated body. 
The Paficavaggiyas, who had been with him till then, left him in disgust. 
But he persevered, and, in the end, destroyed the dsavas. Saccaka, 
addressed in the sutta as Aggivessana, expresses great admiration for 
the Buddha and acknowledges his superiority over other teachers.’ 


1 M. i. 237-51; see Thomas: op. cit., 58. 


Mahàsatthivassa Thera.—A resident of Katthakasala-parivena. King 
Vasabha went to the monastery, as the monk lay dying, intending to 
worship him, but at the door he heard the groans of the ill man, and 
disgusted that, after sixty years of monastic life, he should not be able 
to conquer his pain, he did not enter. This was reported to the Elder, 
and putting forth great effort, he subdued his pain and sent word to 
the king to come to him. Vasabha entered, and prostrating himself before 
the Elder, said, “ I worship you, not for your arahantship, but for the 
exertion you put forth while yet a puthujjana.’” 


1 DA. i. 291. 


Mahasatipatthana Sutta.—Preached at Kammassadamma in the Kuru 
country. The Buddha tells the monks that the one and only path 
leading to Nibbana is that of the Four Bases of Mindfulness. These, 
in brief, are the four ways of directing the mind to the impurities and 
the impermanency of body: (1) kaya, physical structure and activities; 
(2) vedand, the emotional nature, first as bare feeling, then as having 
ethical implications; (3) citta, conscious life or intelligence, considered 
under ethical aspects; (4) dhamma, considered under the five hindrances; 
the five groups (khandhas), the six spheres of sense, the seven bojjhangas, 
and the four Ariyan Truths.’ 

1 D. ii. 290-315. 
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The sutta is considered as one of the most important in the Buddhist 
Canon. It has been translated into various languages, and several 
commentaries on it are in existence. Its mere recital is said to ward off 
dangers and to bring happiness, and it is the desire of every Buddhist 
that he shall die with the Satipatthàna Sutta on his lips, or, at least, with 
the sound of it in his ears. 

The materials found in the Mahàsatipatthana Sutta are found also in 
the Majjhima Nikayà, broken up into two portions, each representing 
a separate discourse—the Satipatthàna Sutta and the Saccavibhahga 
Sutta. 


1. Mahāsamaya Sutta.—Preached at Mahavana in Kapilavatthu, 
where the Buddha was staying with five hundred arahants. The gods 
of the ten thousand world systems had come to visit the Buddha and 
the monks, and were joined by four gods from the Suddhavasa, who 
saluted the Buddha in verse. The Buddha then addressed the monks 
and recited this sutta.’ It is possible to divide the discourse into three 
parts. The first contains a list of the devas’ and other beings present 
to worship the Buddha. It is a long list of strange names given in 
verses, mostly doggerel. Many of the beings mentioned are to us now 
mere names, with no special information attached. Most of them were 
probably local deities, the personification of natural phenomena, 
guardian spirits, fairies, harpies, naiads, dryads, and many others, who 
are here represented as adherents of the Buddha, come to do him honour. 
It is noteworthy that even the most important gods—e.g., Soma, 
Varuna and Brahma—are only incidentally mentioned, added to the 
list, as it were, without special distinction. 

The second part of the sutta is the framework of the words attributed 
to the Buddha, introducing the list of devas, giving the Buddha’s warning 
to the monks to beware of Mara and Mara’s declaration that he had no 
power over them as arahants are free from fear. 

The third part of the sutta may be called the prologue, the verses of 
greeting spoken by the devas from Suddhavasa.° 

This prologue is elsewhere preserved as a separate episode.” 

The Commentaries give long accounts of the preaching of the Mahà- 
samaya.” The arahants mentioned are Sákyan and Koliyan youths, 
representatives of Sákyan and Koliyan families, sent to join the Order 

1 D. ii. 253-62. | should be compared with that given in 

2 A similar list is found in the Maha- | the Áfánátiya Sutta. 
vastu (i. 245; iii. 68, 77); the addition | 3 Rhys Davids, Dial. ii. 282 f. 


of Siva to this list is significant. The |  ?*8S.i.27. 
list of gods given in the Mahàsamaya | 5 E.g., SNA. 357 ff.; DA. ii. 672 ff. 
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as a sign of gratitude to the Buddha for having averted the quarrel 
between the two families regarding the water of the Rohini, On that 
occasion the Buddha had preached to the opposing armies the Attadanda 
Sutta and the Phandana, Latukika and Vattaka Jatakas.° He then 
related the story of their origin, showing that both families were de- 
scended from a common stock. When the quarrel was thus settled, 
two hundred and fifty young men from each family entered the Order and 
the Buddha dwelt with them in Mahàvana. But the wives of the men 
tried to entice them back; the Buddha, therefore, took them to Himava, 
where he preached to them the Kunala Jataka on the banks of the 
Kunála Lake. At the conclusion of the sermon they attained to various 
fruits of the Path, from anagamiphala to sotápatti. He then returned with 
them to Mahavana, where they developed insight and became arahants. 
They assembled to pay homage to their teacher on the evening of the 
full-moon day of Jetthamasa, and to the assembly came the devas of 
the ten thousand world systems. The Buddha told the monks the 
names of the devas present (as given in the Mahàsamaya), and, surveying 
the assembly, saw that it consisted of two kinds of beings, one capable 
of benefiting by his teaching (bhabba), and the other not so capable 
(abhabba). The bhabbà, he saw, could be divided into six groups—the 
ràgacarità and the dosa-moha-vitakka-saddha-buddhi-carita, according to 
temperament. To these, respectively, he preached six suttas, calculated 
to benefit each separate class, and, in order that each sutta might take 
the form of question and answer, he created a Buddha-form to ask 
questions, while he himself answered them. The six suttas, so preached, 
were the Purabheda, Kalahavivada, Cülavyüha, Mahavyiha, Tuvataka and 
Sammàparibbajaniya. Countless numbers of beings realized the Truth.’ 
The preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta was among the incidents of 
the Buddha's life sculptured in the Relic Chamber of the Maha Thüpa.* 


6 Ibid., 674 adds the Pathaviuddriyana 7 AA. i. 173, 320; Mil. 20, 350; SNA. 
and the Rukkhadhamma Játakas. i. 174. 8 Mhv. xxx. 83. 


2. Mahasamaya Sutta.—See the Sammaparibbajaniya Sutta. 


Mahásammata.—A king who lived in the beginning of this present 
age. The Pali Chronicles’ mention him as the original ancestor of the 
Sākyan family, to which the Buddha belonged, and gives a list of the 
dynasties from his day to the time of the Buddha, to prove that the line 
was “unbroken.” Mahàsammata belonged to the Solar Race and is 
identified with the Bodhisatta, who was born among men after sojourn 


1 Mhv. ii. 1 ff.; Dpv. iii. 1 ff.; MT. 122 ff.; also J. ii. 311; iii. 454, etc. 
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in the Brahma-worlds.” He was called Mahàásammata, because, on the 
arising of wickedness in the world, he was chosen by the people? to show 
indignation against and disapproval of those worthy of blame. In 
return for his services, he was given a portion of their harvest. It is 
said* that in the dynasty of Mahàsammata the idea of meting out 
punishments, such as torture, fining, expulsion, was unknown. These 
were invented later with the advance of civilisation! The Vimanavatthu 
Commentary’ explains that Mahüsammata is the name given in the 
sacred books (sdsane) for Manu. Some, at least, of the Ceylon kings 
traced their descent from Mahàsammata.^ 


2 MT. 121 f. MT. 122; cp. D. iii. 92 f.; Mtu. i. 248; 
3 “sannipatitva samaggajdtehi maha- | DhSA. 390, 392. 4 J. iv. 192. 
janehi sammannitva kato Mahasammato,” | 5 p. 19. $ See, e.g., Cv. xlvii. 2. 


Mahasara.—The books contain a list of seven great lakes, situated in 
the Himalaya. They form the sources of the five great rivers and dry 
up only when four suns appear in the world. These seven lakes are 
Anotatta, Sihapapata, Rathakara, Kannamunda, Kunala, Chaddanta and 
Mandákini, Sometimes’ Hamsapatana is given in place of Mandakini. 


1 A. iv. 101; also at J. v. 415; SNA. 407; DA. i. 164; UdA. 300; AA. ii. 759. 
2 E.g., Vsm. 416. 


Mahasalayatana, Mahasalayatanika Sutta.—The Buddha instructs the 
monks on the necessity of acquiring the right kind of knowledge of the 
sense organs, their objects, their perception, their contact and the 
feelings arising therefrom. Such knowledge enables a monk to traverse 
the Noble Hightfold Path to its perfected development and to the 
realization of transcendant knowledge, which is understanding and 


deliverance.’ 
1 M. iii. 287-90. 


Mahasakyamuni Gotama Sutta.—The Buddha describes how, before 
reaching Enlightenment, he traced back, step by step, the cause of Ill 
in the world and the Way of escape therefrom.’ 


1 S. ii. 10 f. 


1. Mahasagara.—A king of Uttaramadhurà ; Sagara and Upasagara 


were his sons.’ 
1 J. iv. 79. 


2. Mahasagara.—The name of Mahameghavana (q.v.) in the time of 


Kassapa Buddha.’ 
1 Mhv. xv. 126 ff. 
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1. Mahasimi.—A name given by his people to Dappula, governor of 
Rohana and father of Mànavamma.' 


1 Cy. xlv. 50. 


2. Mahdsimi.—A title given to Moggallàna, ruler of Rohana, and 
father of Kitti (afterwards Vijayabhahu I.).! 


1 Cv, lvii. 30, 49. 


3. Mahāsāmi.—A Thera of Ceylon, to whom tradition ascribes the 
authorship of the Mülasikkhà.' 


1 P.L.C. 77. 


4. Mahàasàmi Thera.—Author of the new £&kà on the Nàmarüpapa- 


riecheda.! 
1 Sas. 69. 


Mahasami Thera.—Author of a tikā on the Subodhalankara.’ 
1 Gv. 62. 


Mahasara Jataka (No. 92).—The Bodhisatta was once minister of 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares. One day the king went with his queens 
to the park and the latter took off their ornaments for bathing. A 
female monkey, watching her opportunity, stole a pearl necklace. On 
the loss being discovered, the king had every person and every place 
searched. A rustic, seeing the commotion, took to his heels and was 
chased and captured by the guards. When questioned, he confessed 
to having stolen the necklace, thinking that the best way of saving his 
life, and said he had given it to the Treasurer. The Treasurer said he 
had given it to the chaplain, the chaplain to the chief musician, the 
musician to the courtesan. As it was by this time late, the matter was 
put off till the next day, the alleged accomplices being imprisoned. The 
Bodhisatta, doubting their words, obtained the king’s leave to investigate 
the matter. He had the prisoners watched, and knew, from their reported 
conversations, that they were innocent. He then decided that it had 
been stolen by a monkey, and gave orders that a number of monkeys 
should be captured and turned loose again with strings of beads round 
their necks, wrists, and ankles. The monkey, who had stolen the neck- 
lace, on seeing the others with their beads, was filled with jealousy and 
produced the necklace. The guard frightened her, and so she dropped 
it, and the Bodhisatta was greatly praised for his wisdom. 
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The story was told in reference to Ananda. Pasenadi’s wives wished 
for someone to preach to them in the palace. Pasenadi went to the 
Buddha and from him heard the praises of Chattapáni. Later, he met 
him and asked him to preach in his harem. But Chattapani was un- 
willing, saying that it was the prerogative of the monks. Thereupon the 
king asked the Buddha to appoint someone, and the Buddha appointed 
Ananda. One day Ananda found all the women of the palace very 
dejected, and learnt that the jewel of the king's turban had been lost 
and everyone was most distracted. Ananda, therefore, went to the king 
and asked that each suspect should be given a wisp of straw on a lump of 
clay and asked to place it somewhere, the idea being that the thief would 
leave the jewel in one of these lumps. The ruse, however, did not 
succeed, and orders were then given that a water-pot be set in a retired 
corner of the courtyard behind a screen and that everyone should be 
asked to wash his hands. When all had washed, the pot was emptied 
and the jewel found inside it. 

Ananda is identified with the king of the Játaka.!' 


1 J. i. 381-7. 


Mahasarappakasini,_—_ The name of a Commentary.” 


1 Gv. 75. 


Mahasaropama Sutta.—Preached at Gijjhaküta, soon after Devadatta’s 
secession. Some young men leave the household, being lured by the 
life of a monk. As monks, they receive presents, esteem, and repute. 
These things so please them and satisfy their aspirations that they 
become conceited and disparage others. Thus they grow remiss and a 
prey to Ill. Their case resembles that of a man who, needing the best 
of timber, goes into a forest and is satisfied with cutting off the leafy 
foliage or the bark of the trees, knowing nothing of the grades of wood. 
On the other hand, the monk who is satisfied only when he reaches 
the end of Ill is like à man who takes only the choicest timber, passing 
over the other.” 

1 M. i. 192-7. 


1. Mahasala Sutta.—4A rich brahmin asks the Buddha why there is an 
apparent decrease of human beings. The Buddha answers that it is 
because the world is ablaze with unlawful lusts, wrong doctrines, and 
depraved longings. There is no reasonable rain, harvests are poor, and 
men die easily.' 

1 A. i. 159 f. 
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2. Mahasala or Lukhapapurana Sutta.—A wealthy brahmin, looking 
worn and wearing a coarse garment, visits the Buddha at Savatthi and 
tells him that his four sons, aided by their wives, have shown him the 
door. The Buddha teaches him several verses illustrating the in- 
gratitude of his sons to be recited in the Santhagàárasálà. He recited 
these and his sons, who are in the assembly, take him home and look 
after him. Later he goes to the Buddha and asks him to accept a 
set of garments which his sons have given him. The Buddha accepts 
it out of compassion.' | 

The Commentary says that the man had immense wealth in his house, 
some eighty crores. He found wives for his sons and divided half his 
wealth among them. His wife died, and his sons, fearful lest he should 
marry again and they should lose the rest of their patrimony, pet him 
and look after him, and he gives them all except his wrap. He goes 
to live with his eldest son, but is driven out by his daughter-in-law; 
the rest of the family treat him likewise. He enters the order of the 
Pandarahgas and suffers the greatest privations, till he finally throws 
himself on the reputed kindness and graciousness of the Buddha. When 
the people discover the disloyalty of the sons they threaten to kill 
them, and then the sons take the old man back and nurse him. Later 
the mem ers of the family become sotépannas.” 


1 S. i. 175 f. ? SA. i. 202 ff. 


Mahasala.—aA village to the east of Kajangala; the eastern boundary 
of Majjhimadesa passed through it.’ 


1 Vin. i. 197; J. i. 49, where it is called Mahasala. 


Mahasikha.—Five kappas ago there were five kings of this name, 
previous births of Pannafijalika Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 128. 
Mahàsineru,—See Sineru. 


Mahasilava.—The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. See the 
Mahasilava Jataka. 


Mahàsilava Jataka (No. 51).—The Bodhisatta was once king of Benares 
under the name of Mahásilava. He built six almonries and ruled in 
all goodness. One of his ministers, having intrigued with a member of 
his harem, was expelled and took service under the king of Kosala. He 
caused several bands of ruffians to invade the territory of Mahàsilava 
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at different times. When they were caught and brought before Mahasi- 
lava, the latter gave them money and sent them away, telling them to 
act differently in the future. In this way the king of Kosala was easily 
persuaded by his minister that Mahasilava’s kingdom could easily be 
captured. He therefore set out with an army, and as the people of Mahà- 
silava were allowed to offer no resistance, the king and his ministers 
were captured alive and buried up to their necks in the cemetery. In 
the night, when jackals approached to eat them, Mahàsilava fastened 
his teeth in the neck of the jackal that came to him. The jackal started 
howling and his companions fled. In his struggles to get free, the 
jackal loosened the earth round Mahasilava, who managed to free himself 
and then his companions. 

In the cemetery two Yakkhas were having a dispute about a dead 
body, and they asked Mahasilava to settle it. But he wished first to 
bathe, and they fetched him water and perfumes and food from the 
usurper's table in Benares and also his sword of state. With this he 
cut the body in half, giving half to each Yakkha, and, with their aid, he 
entered the usurper's room where he slept. When the latter showed 
signs of terror, Mahásilava told him of what had happened and granted 
him forgiveness. His kingdom was then restored, and Mahasilava 
exhorted his subjects on the virtues of perseverance. 

The story was related to a backsliding monk. Devadatta is identified 
with the treacherous minister of the Jàtaka.' 


1 J. i. 261-8. 


1. Mahasiva.—King of Ceylon; he was the son of Mutasiva and the 
younger brother of Uttiya, whom he succeeded. He reigned for ten 
years (197-87 5.0.) and built the Nagarahgana-vihara for Bhaddasala 
Thera. He was succeeded by Süratissa.' 


1 Mhv. xxi. 1 ff. 


2. Mahasiva Thera.— Resident of Vamantapabbhara. He was among 
the last of the arahants, and had taken part in various assemblies led 
by the Boddhisatta. It is probably this Thera who is referred to as 
Gamantapabbharavasi Mahásiva in the Anguttara Commentary.” He 
lived in Tissamaharama at Mahagama, and was the teacher of eighteen 
groups of monks. One of his pupils became an arahant, and, being 
aware that his teacher was yet a puthujjana, went to him and asked his 
leave to be taught a stanza. But Mahàsiva said his pupils were so 
numerous that he had no time to give him a stanza. The pupil waited 


1 J. iv. 490; vi. 30. 2 AA, i. 24, 29. 
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for a whole day and night, and then getting no chance of learning, said, 
“If you are so busy now how will you find time to die ?"  Mahàsiva 
heard and understood, and exerted himself strenuously for thirty long 
years, at the end of which time he became an arahant. 


3. Mahàásiva.—A famous Commentator, sometimes called Digha- 
bhànaka-Mahàsiva. His interpretations are quoted, with respect, in 
the Commentaries.’ 


1 E.g., DA. ii. 430, 511, 543, 554, 805, 881, 883; SA. iii. 171, 198; Sp. iii. 711; DhSA. 
405; PSA. 80; AA. ii. 490. 


4. Mahasiva Thera.—An incumbent of Bhàtivahka, during the reign 
of Dutthagàmani. One day he went to worship at the Maha Thüpa, 
and there he saw two devatàs offering flowers. In their previous lives 
they were two women who had worked for hire on the Maha Thüpa.' 


1 Mhv. xxx. 46 ff. 


5. Mahàsiva Thera.—Incumbent of Nigrodhapitthi and expert in the 
Tipitaka. Once, while preaching the Sihanada Sutta in King Vasabha’s 
palace, he described the splendours of the Relic Chamber in the Maha 
Thüpa and the king expressed some difficulty in believing the report, 
but the Elder was able to convince the king that nothing was impossible 
where there was a combination of rajiddhi, deviddhi and ariyiddht. The 
king was pleased, conveyed the Elder under the white umbrella to the 
Maha Vihàra and made great offerings, lasting for seven days, to the 


Maha Thüpa.! 
1 MT. 555. 


6. Mahasiva Thera.—Mentioned as an eminent teacher of the Vinaya. 
He is probably identical with one of the foregoing. 


1 Vin. v. 3; Sp. i. 63. 


7. Mahāsīva Thera.—It was for him that Aggabodhi I. built a parivena 
and also the Kurunda-vihàra with a tank and a grove of cocopalms.' 


1 Cv. xlii. 11, 16. 


Mahasivali Thera.—A commentator, evidently of Ceylon, referred to 


by Buddhaghosa.' 
1 E.g., MA. ii. 797. 


Mahàsihanàada Sutta.—Preached at the Mahavana in Vesali. Saáriputta 
tells the Buddha that Sunakkhatta, who had recently left the Order, 
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went about saying that there was nothing marvellous about the Buddha's 
knowledge and insight and that his teachings did not lead to the end 
of Ill. The Buddha says that Sunakkhatta is a man of wrath and folly 
and incapable of appreciating the good either of the Tathàgata or of 
his teachings. He then issues his challenge to the effect that no one 
can deny to the Tathagata the possession of ten powers, (bala) — which 
are enumerated—and the four confidences (vesdrajja). The Tathagata 
can attend any of the eight assemblies without fear; he knows the various 
classifications of beings, the birth of beings, the way to Nibbana; he 
can read the minds of men and the five destinies which await different 
. beings. He has lived the fourfold higher life—being foremost in his 
practice of asceticism, in loathliness, in scrupulosity, in solitude. No 
one has surpassed him in the practice of these things. He has dis- 
covered, by experimentation, the futility of the claims of those who 
maintain that purity comes by way of food, or offering, or ritual. Though 
eighty years old and his body broken down, yet his powers of mind are 
at their prime; even if he must be carried on a litter, yet will his mind 
retain its powers.! 

Nagasamala, who is by, asks the Buddha for a title for the discourse, 
and the Buddha gives it the name of Lomahamsapariyaya. cp. Loma- 


hamsa Jataka. 
1 M. i. 68-83. 


Mahasuka Jataka (No. 429).— The Bodhisatta was once king of the 
parrots and lived in a fig-tree grove in the Himalaya. After some time 
the fruits of the trees on which he lived came to an end, but he still 
lived on there, eating bark or shoots or whatever else he could find. 
Sakka’s throne was heated, and Sakka, assuming the form of a goose and 
accompanied by Suja, visited the parrot and asked why he did not go 
elsewhere. The parrot answered that he did not wish to forsake old 
friends, and Sakka, pleased with this answer, promised him a boon. 
The parrot asked that the fig-tree be made fruitful again, and this 
Sakka did. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had a pleasant dwelling- 
place near a village, but who found alms difficult to get, the villagers 
becoming very poor. He became very discontented, but the Buddha 
asked him not to forsake his dwelling. 

The Sakka of the story is identified with Anuruddha.’ According 
to the Dhammapada Commentary,’ the story was related to Nigamavasi 
Tissa (q.v.) and Sakka is identified with Ananda. 


1 J. iii. 400-4. 2 DhA. i. 283 ff. 
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Mahāsuññatā Sutta.—Preached at Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu. 
The Buddha was staying in the cell erected by Kálakhemaka, and near 
by, in the cell erected by Ghataya, Ananda, with many monks, was making 
robes. The Buddha knew from the number of pallets outside the cells 
of Kalakhemaka that many monks were in residence there. He there- 
fore addressed Ananda, telling him of the joys of tranquillity and solitude. 
A monk should dwell apart and concentrate his heart internally and thus 
develop the four jhanas. He then knows that, whatever his posture, 
he will be free from evil dispositions, his speech will be free from faults, 
his thoughts pure. A monk should always search his heart to discover 
if he has any traffic with pleasures of sense. A disciple should follow 
his master’s footsteps, not in order to obtain interpretations of canonical 
law, but ipd to hear words which conduce to passionlessness, illumina- 
tion, Nibbàna.! 

The sutta is also called Ganabheda, because it tends to break up 
crowds. Once, in the  Válikapitthi-vihàra, Abhidhammika-Abhaya 
recited this sutta with several others, and, understanding its import, 
dwelt apart and attained arahantship during the rains.” 


1 M. iii. 109-18. 2 MA. ii. 907. 


Mahasutasoma Jataka (No. 537).—Brahmadatta, king of Benares, was 
much addicted to meat. One uposatha-day the meat which had been pre- 
pared for him was eaten by dogs, and the cook, unable to buy any more, 
cut a piece from a human body recently dead and cooked it. Brahma- 
datta had been a Yakkha in a former birth and therefore enjoyed the 
dish. Having discovered what the meat was, he developed a taste for 
human flesh, and, in due course, came to having his subjects murdered 
in order to supply him with food. His crime was discovered and his 
guilt brought home by his commander-in-chief, Kalahatthi,’ but the 
king refused to give up his cannibalism and was driven out of the kingdom. 
He dwelt in the forests with his cooks, eating all the travellers they were 
able to seize. The day arrived when he killed the cook himself and ate 
his flesh. Some time after he fell upon a brahmin travelling through 
the forest with a large retinue, and they gave chase to the king. As he 
tan an acacia splinter pierced his foot, causing him great pain. Seeing 
a banyan tree, he made a vow to bathe its trunk with the blood of one 
hundred and one princes if his foot were healed in seven days. The 
foot did heal within that time, and with the assistance of a Yakkha, who 
had been his friend in a previous birth, he managed to capture one 

1 Kalahatthi relates various stories to | Ananda, of Sujáta's son, of the geese who | 


the king, showing the folly of his | lived in Cittaküfa and of the Unnabhi 
behaviour—e.g., the story of the fish | spider. For details see s.v. 
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hundred kings whom he hung on the tree by means of cords passed 
through their hands. 

The deity of the tree was alarmed and, on the advice of Sakka, appeared 
before the man-eater (who is called in the context porisdda) and de- 
manded that he should bring Sutasoma, Prince of Kuru, to complete 
the number of his victims. Sutasoma had been the man-eater's friend 
and private tutor (pithäcariya) at Takkasilà. Anxious to appease the 
deity, the man-eater went to Sutasoma's park and there waited for him 
hidden in the pond, when Sutasoma came to take his ceremonial bath 
on the festival-day of Phussa. On the way to the park, Sutasoma met 
a brahmin, Nanda, who offered, for four thousand pieces, to teach him 
four verses learnt from Kassapa Buddha. Sutasoma promised to learn 
them on his return from the park, but there he was caught by the porisdda. 
Promising to return to the porisdda, Sutasoma obtained leave to keep 
his appointment with Nanda. This promise fulfilled, Sutasoma returned 
to the porisdda and went with him to the banyan-tree. There he told 
the porisdda of the verses he had learnt from Nanda, reciting them tc 
him, and discoursing on the virtues of Truth. The porisdda was greatly 
pleased and offered Sutasoma four boons. Sutasoma chose as his first 
boon that the porisada should live for one hundred years; as his second, 
that the captive kings should be released; as his third, that their kingdoms 
should be restored; and as his fourth, that the porisada should give up 
his cannibalism. Only very reluctantly did the porisdda agree to the 
fourth. Sutasoma then took him back to Benares, where he restored 
to him his kingdom, having first assured the people that the king would 
never return to his former vicious habits. Sutasoma then returned 
to Indapatta. In gratitude for the tree-sprite's intervention, a lake 
was dug near the banyan-tree and a village founded near by, whose 
inhabitants were required to make offerings to the tree. This village, 
built on the spot where the porisdda was converted, came to be called 
Kammasadamma. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s conversion of 
Ahgulimala, with whom the man-eater is identified. Kalahatthi was 
Sariputta, Nanda was Ananda, the tree-sprite was Kassapa, Sakka was 
Anuruddha, and Sutasoma the Bodhisatta." 


2 J. v. 456-511; cp. Jatakamala xxxi. The Sutasomacariya is given in the 


Cariyapitaka iii. 12. 


Mahasudassana.—The Bodhisatta born as king of Kusavati.’ See the 
Mahasudassana Sutta. 


1 J. i. 45; Dpv. iii. 8; Mhv. ii. 5; Mtu. i. 348. 
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Mahàsudassana Jataka (No. 95).—Relates the story of the death of 
Mahàásudassana. For the rest of the king’s story, reference is suggested 
to the Mahasudassana Sutta. Mahasudassana's queen is called Subhaddà 
and is identified with Rahulamata.* 


1 J. i. 391-3. 


Mahasudassana Sutta.—Preached between the twin Sàla-trees in 
Upavattana, the grove of the Mallas. Ananda asks the Buddha not to 
die in the “little wattle-and-daub " town of Kusinara, but in some 
important city, such as Campa, Rajagaha or Savatthi. The Buddha 
tells him that Kusinàrà was once Kusavati, the royal city of King 
Mahasudassana, and was surrounded by seven ramparts, a city con- 
taining all the characteristics of a great capital. 

Mahasudassana possessed the seven treasures of a Cakkavatti (q.v.): 
the cakka-ratana, the hatthi-ratana (named Uposatha), the assa-ratana 
(named Valahaka), the mani-ratana, the ttthi-ratana (pearl among 
women), the gahapati-ratana, and the parindyaka-ratana. He also 
possessed four ?ddhi-powers: he was handsome, long-lived, free from 
disease, and beloved by all classes of people. He had lotus ponds made 
all over his kingdom, food and clothing being placed on their banks for 
any who might require them. With the money brought to the king by 
the people, Vissakamma, under Sakka's orders, built the Dhammapasada 
Palace, filled with all splendour and luxury. The king possessed a 
gabled hall called Mahavytiha, where he spent the hot part of the day. 
In front of the Dhammapàsáda was the Dhammapokkharani. 

Having realized that his power and glory were the result of past good 
deeds, Mahàsudassana practised generosity, self-conquest and self- 
control and developed the four jhànas, suffusing all quarters with 
thoughts of love and pity and sympathy and equanimity. 

Mahàsudassana had eighty-four thousand cities, the chief of which 
was Kusávati; eighty-four thousand palaces, the chief being Dhamma- 
pásáda ; eighty-four thousand gabled houses, the chief being Mahavyüha; 
eighty-four thousand state elephants, led by Uposatha; and eighty-four 
thousand horses, led by Valahaka. He had eighty-four thousand chariots 
led by Vejayanta, and eighty-four thousand wives, of whom Subhadda 
was the chief. One day, the king realized that his death was approaching, 
and, when Subhadda visited him to try and induce him to enjoy his 
pleasures, he stopped her, telling her to speak to him of the impermanence 
of things and the need for giving up all desire. While she talked to him 
of these things, he died and was reborn in the Brahma-world. For 
eighty-four thousand years he had been a prince, a viceroy and a king 
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respectively, and later, for forty-eight thousand years, a devout layman 
in the Dhammapàsáda. | Mahàsudassana is identified with the Buddha.! 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha, Sudassana had been a forester. He 
met a monk in the forest and built a hut for him. He also requested 
the monk to receive alms every day at his house or, at least, to eat there. 
The monk agreed, and Sudassana made his hut comfortable in every 
way, constructing walks, bathing-places, gardens, etc., outside. He 
also gave him innumerable gifts, of various kinds and descriptions.” 


1 D. ii. 169-99; the story is also referred to at S. iii. 144. 2 DA. ii. 631 f. 


Mahasupina Jataka (No. 77).—Pasenadi, king of Kosala, had, one night, 
sixteen bad dreams, and his brahmins, on being consulted, said that they 
presaged harm either to his kingdom, his life, or his wealth, and prescribed 
all manner of sacrifices in order to avert the danger.” Mallika, the king’s 
wife, heard of this and suggested that the Buddha should be consulted. 
The king followed her advice, and the Buddha explained the dreams. The 
first dream was of wild bulls entering the royal courtyard to fight but 
retiring after roaring and bellowing. This, said the Buddha, meant that, 
in future, when wicked kings rule, rain-clouds will gather, but there will 
be no rain. The second dream was of trees and shrubs sprouting from 
the earth which flowered and bore fruit when only about one span high. 
This foretold a time when men would be short-lived owing to their lusts. 
In the third dream cows sucked calves which were hardly a day old. 
This showed that, in the future, the young would refuse respect to the 
old. The fourth dream was of sturdy draught oxen standing by, while 
young steers tried to draw loads. This signified a time when the ad- 
ministration of affairs will be entrusted to the young and inexperienced, 
while the wise and old stand by. The fifth dream was of a horse which 
ate from two mouths, one on either side of its body, which foretold a 
time when the king’s justices will take bribes from contending parties 
and give themselves to corruption. The sixth dream was of people 
holding a very valuable golden bowl and asking a jackal to stale therein. 
This shows that, in the future, kings will exalt the low-born and noble 
maidens will be mated with upstarts. The seventh dream was of a 
man holding a rope which he trailed at his feet, while a she-jackal kept 
on eating it. This foretold a time when women will lose their sense of 
modesty and behave badly. In the eighth dream was a big pitcher at 
the palace gates filled with water and surrounded by empty ones. This 
foretold a time when kings will be poor and set the whole country working 
for them, the people being left in extreme poverty. The ninth dream 


1 It is perhaps this sacrifice which is referred to at S. i. 75. 
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was of a deep pool with sloping banks overgrown with lotus. Men and 
beasts entered: the pond; the middle was muddy, but at the edges was 
crystal water. This meant that in the future there would be unrighteous 
kings oppressing the people, who would leave the capital and take refuge 
in the frontier districts. The tenth dream was of rice cooking in a pot, 
which rice, instead of cooking evenly, remained in three parts: some 
sodden, some raw, some well cooked; this showed that in the future 
men of all classes, even brahmins and sages, will be wicked, the very 
forces of nature will be against them, and their harvest will be spoiled. 
The eleventh dream was of men bartering butter-milk for precious 
sandal-wood, and presaged a time when the Dhamma would decay and 
its votaries clamour for money and gifts. The twelfth dream was7of 
empty pumpkins sinking in the water; the world will be reversed: the 
low-born will become great lords and the noble sink into poverty. In 
the thirteenth dream solid blocks of rock floated in the water; nobles 
and wise men will be scorned while upstarts shall have their own way. 
In the fourteenth dream tiny frogs chewed huge snakes and ate them; 
a time will come when men, because of their lusts, will become the slaves 
of their wives and be ruled by them. The fifteenth dream was of a 
wicked village crow attended by mallards; kings will arise, ignorant 
and cowardly, who will raise to power, not their peers, but their footmen, 
barbers, and the like; nobles will be reduced to waiting on these upstarts. 
In the sixteenth dream goats chased panthers, devouring them; the 
lowborn will be raised to lordship and nobles will sink into obscurity 
and distress; when the latter plead for their rights, the king’s minions 
will have them cudgelled and bastinadoed. 

Having thus explained the dreams, the Buddha told Pasenadi a story 
of the past. A king of Benares, named Brahmadatta, had dreams 
similar to those of Pasenadi. When he consulted the brahmins, they 
began to prepare sacrifices. A young brahmin protested, saying that 
animal sacrifice was against the teaching of the Vedas, but they would 
not listen. The Bodhisatta, who was a hermit in the Himalaya, pos- 
sessed of insight, became aware of what was happening, travelled through 
the air and took his seat in the park. There he was seen by a young 
brahmin, who brought the king to the park. The Bodhisatta heard the 
king’s dreams and explained them to his satisfaction. 

Ananda was the king and Sariputta the young brahmin.’ 


2 J. i. 334-45. 


1. Mahàsubhaddà.— Chief wife of the Bodhisatta when he was the 


elephant king Chaddanta.' 
1 J. v. 37, 39. 
II. 37 
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- 2. Mahàsubhaddà.—Eldest daughter of Anàáthapindika. Before her 
marriage she waited on the monks who came to her father's house and 
became a sotüpanna. According to the Anguttara Commentary” she 
married an unbeliever, a householder of Ugganagara, and the Buddha, 
at her request, went to her house with five hundred monks (chief among 
whom was Kundadhàna) to receive alms. But see s.v. Cüla-Subhaddà. 


1 DhA. i. 128; J. i. 93. 2 AA. i. 146, 148 f. 


3. Mahásubhaddà.—Chief queen of Mahasudassana (4.v.).' 


1 D. ii. 189; S. iii. 145; J. i. 392, calls her Subhadda. 


1. Mahásumana.—The presiding deity of Sumanaküta. He was a 
sotapanna, and on the Buddha's first visit to Ceylon obtained from him 
a handful of hair, which he placed in a sapphire shrine. This shrine 
was later known as Mahiyahgana Thüpa.' 


1 Mhv. i. 33 ff. 


2. Mahàsumana.—Elder son of Mahamunda. He waited upon 
Anuruddha at his father's house and his father offered to have him 
ordained. But Anuruddha preferred his brother Cullasumana.' 


! DhA. iv. 128 f. 


3. Mahasumana.—A Thera, present at the Foundation Ceremony of 
the Maha Thüpa; when the foundation was laid, he offered jatisumana 
flowers.! 

1 MT. 524, 527, 528. 


Mahasumana,—One of the pre-eminent nuns of Ceylon.’ 
1 Dpv. xviii. 39. | 
Mahàsumba Thera.—A disciple of Konagamana Buddha; he came to 


Ceylon at the Buddha's request. He, with one thousand others, was 
left behind to look after the new:converts.! 


1 Mhv. xv. 123. 


1. Mahaésumma Thera.—An incumbent of Kotapabbata-vihàra. The 
father of Theraputtàbhaya was his supporter and was ordained by him.’ 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 60 f. 
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2. Mahasumma Thera.—A monk of Ceylon. King Mahactli-Mahatissa 
laboured in a rice harvest, and, with the wages thus received, gave him 
alms.’ | 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 3. 


3. Mahasumma Thera.—Pupil of Upatissa. After reading the Vinaya 
Pitaka nine times, he went to live beyond the river (Mahavalukaganga).* 
His views are quoted in the Samantapasadika.” 


1 Sp. i. 263 f. , 596, 609, 644, 646, 647, 651, 683, 698, 
? E.g., ii. 368; iii. 535, 038, 556, 588, | 715, 719, etc. | 


Mahasuvanna.—Father of Cakkhupala.? 
1 ThagA. i. 195; DhA. i. 2. 


Mahàsuvannadipa.—Son of Parakkamabahalaràjà and Acariya of 
Queen Sivali of Hamsavati, in Pegu. He was author of the Apheggu- 
sáaradipani.' 

1 Bode, op. cit., 36, n. 2. 


1. Mahasena.—A deva living in Ketumati Palace to the east of Veja- 
yanta, At the request of Sakka and of members of the Order, led by 
Assagutta, he was born in the world of men as Nàgasena.' 


! Mil. 6 f. 


2. Mahàsena.—A brahmin, friend of Vahganta, father of Sariputta. 
He was poor, and, out of compassion for him, Sariputta came to his house 
for alms. Twice Mahàsena hid himself, having nothing to give, but, 
one day, receiving a bowl of rice porridge and a small piece of cloth, he 
thought of Sariputta. The Elder had just risen from a trance, and, 
becoming aware of Mahàsena's desire, he visited him, and was given 
the porridge and the piece of cloth with a prayer from Mahasena, “ May 
I realize the Truth you have seen." After death, Mahàsena was born 
as the novice and was called Vanavasi Tissa.' 


1 DhA. ii. 84. 


3. Mahàásena.— Younger son of King Gothábhaya. He became king 
of Ceylon (334-361 a.c.), and under the advice of his teacher Sabghamitta 
and his minister Sona, he despoiled Mahavihara and enriched Abhaya- 
giri. He issued a decree that no one should give alms to the monks of 
Mahàvihàra. But, later, his friend and minister, Meghavannabhaya, 
convinced him of his error, and he became a supporter of Mahavihara. 
Soon after, however, he fell under the influence of à monk, named Tissa, 
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and built Jetavanaviharà in the precincts of Mahavihara, despite the 

protests of the monks.  Tissa was later expelled from the Order. The 

king built the Manihira, Gokanna, Erakavilla, Kalandagama, Migagama, 

Gangasenakapabbata, Dhatusenapabbata, Kokavata, Ruparama, and 

Hulapitthi-vihàras and two nunneries—Uttara and Abhaya. He also 

built sixteen tanks and a great canal called Pabbatanta.' 
Sirimeghavanna was the son of Mahasena.” 


1 Dpv. xxii. 66-76; Mhv. xxxvii. 1 ff. ? Cv. xxxvii. 53. 


4. Mahàsena.—4A king of India who ruled in Pataliputta. He fed one 
thousand monks daily; but, not satisfied with that, he went to Uttara- 
madhurà, where he laboured in disguise, giving alms with the wages so 


earned.’ 
1 Cv. xcii. 23 ff. 


Mahasenagama.—A village in Rohana, whose vihara was restored by 
Vijayabahu L' The village is mentioned in the account of the campaigns 
of Parakkamabahu I.” 


1 Cv. lx. 62. 2 Ibid., Ixxv. 109; Cv. Trs. ii. 55, n. 2. 


Mahaàsena-vihàra.—4AÀ vihàra called after King Mahasena, to which 
Aggabodhi V. gave the village of Pannabhatta. In the vihàra was a 
Buddha-image, and Sena II, granted it a village and appointed watchmen 
to look after it." : 


1 Cv. xlviii. 8; Cv. Trs. i. 111, n. 1l. — 2 Cv. li. 70. 
Mahàsela.—See Sela. 


1. Mahàsona.—4An evil-natured horse of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. 
ee the Suhanu Jataka. 


2. Mahàsona.—One of the ten chief warriors of Dutthagamani. He was 
born in Hunadarivapi in the Kulumbari district as the eighth son of a 
man named Tissa. He was as strong as ten elephants, and took a 
prominent part in the attack on Vijitapura.' 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 2, 46 ff.; xxv. 27 f.; 44 f. 


3. Mahasona.—A monk in the time of Vattagamani-Abhaya. During 
the troubles caused by the brigand Brahmanatissa, he travelled about 
in the company of Isidatta Thera, maintaining themselves on whatever 
they could find. One day a maiden made three balls of food, gave one 
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to Isidatta, the second to Mahasona, and wished to give the third to 
Isidatta; but her hand turned, and the food fell into Mahasona’s bowl. 
Later, he lived with five hundred others in Mandalarima-vihara. One 
day, while in Kalakagama for alms, they were entertained by a pious 
devotee. The latter asked for Mahasona and showed him special 
honour, though Mahàsona was only a junior monk. Some time after, 
Mahasona returned to the Mahavihara in Anuràdhapura and received 
many gifts, which he distributed among the Saügha." 


1 VibhA. 446 ff. 


Mahasona Theri.—A teacher of the Vinaya in Ceylon.’ 
1 Dpv. xviii. 27. 


Mahahamsa Jàtaka (No. 534).—Khema, wife of Samyama, king of 
Benares, had a dream, after which she longed to see a golden harhsa 
preach the law from the royal throne. When the king came to know this, 
he consulted various people, and, acting on their advice, had a pond 
dug to the north of the city in the hope of enticing a golden hamsa there, 
and appointed a fowler, who came to be called Khemaka, to look after 
the pond. 

The plan succeeded. Five different kinds of geese came: the grass 
geese, the yellow geese, the scarlet geese, the white geese, and the paka 
geese. 

Dhatarattha, king of the golden geese, who lived in Cittaküta, had 
taken as wife a pakd goose, and at the repeated suggestion of his minister, 
Sumukha, arrived with his flock of ninety thousand, to see the wonderful 
pond at Benares. Khemaka saw them and waited his opportunity. 
On the seventh day he found it, and set a snare in which Dhatarattha was 
caught. At his cry of alarm the flock fled, with the exception of 
Sumukha, who stayed and asked Khemaka for permission to take 
Dhatarattha's place. When Sumukha heard why they had been caught, 
he asked that both he and Dhatarattha should be taken before Samyama. 
When Samyama heard of Sumukha's devotion he was greatly touched, 
and showed the hamsas every possible honour, after asking their for- 
giveness for the way they had been treated. Dhatarattha preached to 
the queen and the royal household, and, having exhorted the king to 
rule righteously, returned to Cittaküta. 

The story was told in reference to Ánanda's attempt to sacrifice his - 
own life for that of the Budda, when Nalagiri (q.v.) was sent to kill him. 

Khemaka was Channa, Khem4 the Theri Khemà, the king Sariputta, 
Sumukha Ananda, and Dhatarattha the Bodhisatta.’ 

1 J. v. 354-82; cp. Cullahamsa Jataka. 
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Maháhatthipadopama Sutta.—Sariputta addresses the monks at 
Jetavana and tells them that, just as the foot of every creature will fit 
in the elephant's footprint, even so are all right states of mind comprised 
within the Four Noble Truths. He then goes on to explain that dukkha 
consists of the five upadanakkhandhas—visible shapes, feelings, per- 
ception, sankharas and consciousness. The constituents of these attach- 
ments are the four principle elements: earth, water, fire, and air. Each 
element is of two kinds— personal (ajjhatta) and external (bahiddha)— 
and each is transient and subject to decay. The chain of causation 
entails all that makes up the five attachments. Where there is eye 
intact, on which external shapes come to focus, and where there is 
developed pertinent material to sustain it, there is developed a mani- 
festation of the pertinent section of consciousness. Thus arises the 
upadanakkhandha of form; similarly with the others.' 


1M. i. 184-91. 


Mahimsaka.—A kingdom mentioned in the Sankhapala Jàtaka as 
being near Mount Candaka. There lived the Bodhisatta, in a hermitage 
on the bend of the river Kannapanna, where it left Lake Sankhapiala.’ 
Keka is mentioned as the capital of Mahimsaka, where a king named 
Ajjuna once ruled’; also a city, called Sakula, capital of King Sakula. 
Near Sakula was a lake, called Mánusiya. In the Bhimasena Jàtaka' 
the Bodhisatta is mentioned as living for some time in Mahimsaka in 
his birth as Cüladhanuggaha-pandita. Mahimsaka is mentioned? as an 
example of a country where cold weather frequently occurs. 

The country is generally identified with Malayagiri, the Malabar 
Ghats. See also Mahisamandala. 

1 J. v. 162. 2 Ibid., 145. 3 Ibid., 337. 4 J. i. 356. 5 E.g., VibhA. 4. 


Mahimsasa.—The Bodhisatta, born as the son of the king of Benares. 
For details see the Devadhamma Jàtaka.' 


1 J. i. 127 ff.; DhA. iii. 73. 


Mahimsàsaka.— An heretical sect, which broke off from the Theravadins 
at the same time as the Vajjiputtakas. The sect was later divided into 
the Sabbatthividins and the Dhammaguttikas.* They held that the 
truth of nirodha had two aspects. Buddhadeva Thera, at whose request 
the Játakatthakathà was written, belonged to the Mahimsásaka-vamsa." 
Fa Hsien found a group of monks belonging to this sect in Ceylon." 

1 Mhv. v. 6, 8; Dpv. v. 45, 47; MT. xix. 8; xx. 5; and Rockhill, op. cit., 182, 


174 f.; Mhv. 96. 183, 184, 185, 186, 191, 192. 
? Kvu. ii. 11; see also viii. 9; xviii. 6; $ J. i. 1. 4 Giles, op. cit., p. 76. 
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Mahiddhi, or Samanabrahmana Sutta.—All recluses or brahmins 
possessed of «ddh? power, whether of the past, present or future, must 
obtain it through the development of the four satipatthanas.’ 

| 1 S. v. 273 f. 


1. Mahinda Thera.—Son of Asoka and brother of Sahghamittà, He — 
was fourteen at the time of the coronation of his father and was ordained 
at the age of twenty, his perceptor being Moggaliputtatissa. The ordina- 
tion was performed by Mahadeva, while Majjhantika recited the kam- 
mavacd. Mahinda became an arahant on the day of his ordination.’ 
He spent three years in study of the Doctrine under his preceptor, and, 
later, when the latter retired to Ahoganga, he left his one thousand 
disciples for seven years under the care of Mahinda.” When the Third 
Council was held, Mahinda had been for twelve years a monk and was 
charged with the mission of converting Ceylon. But he delayed for 
six months, until Devanampiyatissa became king. He then went to 
Dakkhinagiri and from there to his birthplace, Vedisagiri, staying in - 
Vedisagiri-vihàra and visiting his mother, the queen Devi. Still one 
more month he tarried, teaching the Doctrine to Bhanduka, and then, 
on the full-moon day of Jettha, at the request of Sakka, he went, in 
company with Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala, Bhaddasala, Sumanasamanera 
and Bhanduka, to Ceylon, where he converted Devànampiyatissa by 
preaching to him the Cülahatthipadopama Sutta. Later, on the same 
day, he preached the Samacitta Sutta. The next day, at the request of 
the king, he visited Anuràdhapura, travelling through the air and 
alighting on the site of the (later) Pathamacetiya. After a meal at the 
palace he preached the Petavatthu, the Vimanavatthu and the Sacca - 
Samyutta, and Anulà and her five hundred companions became sotd- 
pannas. Later, in the elephant-stables, he preached the Devadüta 
Sutta to the assembled people, and, in the evening, the Balapandita 
Sutta, in Nandanavana. The night he spent in Mahameghavana, and 
on the next day the king gave the park to Mahinda, on behalf of the 
Order. 

Mahinda pointed out to the king various spots destined to be con- 
nected with the growth of the sásana in Ceylon, offering flowers at the 
same, and at the site of the (later) Maha Thüpa, he described the visits 
of the Four Buddhas of this kappa to Ceylon. On the fourth day he 
preached the Anamatagga Sutta in Nandanavana and helped the king 
in defining the boundaries of what later became the Mahavihara. On 
the fifth day he preached the Khajjaniya Sutta, on the sixth the Goma- 
yapindi Sutta, and on the seventh the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, 

1 Mhv. v. 204 ff.; Dpv. v. 24 f.; Sp. i. 51. 2 Mhv. v. 233; Sp. i. 52. 
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The pdasdda first built for the residence of Mahinda was called Kála- 
pasada-parivena. Other buildings associated with him were the Sunhata- 
parivena, the Dighacanka-parivena, the Phalagga-parivena, the Thera- 
passaya-parivena, the Marugana-parivena, and the Dighasandasenapati- 
parivena.? | 

Twenty-six days Mahinda stayed in Mahàmeghavana, and on the 
thirteenth day of the bright half of As&lha, after having preached the 
Mahappamada Sutta, he went to Missakapabbata, to spend the vassa. 
The king had sixty-eight rock-cells built in the mountain and gave 
them to the theras on the full-moon day. On the same day Mahinda 
ordained sixty-two monks, who attained arahantship, at Tumbarumalaka, 
After the full-moon day of Kattika, at the conclusion of the pavàárana 
ceremony, Mahinda held a consultation with Devànampiyatissa and 
sent Sumanasàmanera to Pataliputta to bring the relics of the Buddha 
from Dhammasoka and other relics from Sakka. These relics were 
brought and placed on the Missakapabbata, which from then onwards 
was called Cetiyagiri. The collar-bone from among the relics was 
deposited in the Thiparama (q.v.), which was built for the purpose. It 
was at Mahinda's suggestion that Devanampiyatissa sent an embassy 
headed by Mahàarittha to Asoka, with a request that Sanghamitta 
should come to Ceylon with a branch of the Bodhi-tree. The request 
was granted, and Sanghamitta arrived in Ceylon with the branch. Devā- 
nampiyatissa, during the later part of his reign, acting on the advice 
of Mahinda, built numerous vihàras, each one yojana from the other; 
among them were Issarasamanaka and Vessagiri. 

Mahinda is said to have taught the Commentaries to the Tipitaka in 
the Sinhalese language, after translating them from the Pali. 

The Samantapásádikà' mentions a recital held by Mahinda under the 
presidency of Mahaarittha. 

Mahinda continued to live for the first eight years of the reign of Uttiya, 
who succeeded Devànampiyatissa. Then, at the age of sixty, he died 
on the eighth day of the bright half of Assayuja, in Cetiyagiri, where he 
was spending the rainy season. His body was brought in procession, 
with every splendour and honour, to the Mahavihara and placed in the 
Pafihambamalaka, where homage was paid to it for a whole week. It was 
then burnt on a pyre of fragrant wood on the east of the Theránamban- 
dhamalaka, to the left of the site of the Maha Thüpa. A cetiya was 
erected on that spot over half the remains, the other half being distributed 
in thüpas built on Cetiyagiri and elsewhere. The place of cremation 
was called Isibhümangana, and there for many centuries were cremated 


1 See a.v. for details. 4 Cv. xxxvii. 228 ff. 5 pp. 102 ff. 
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the remains of holy men who lived within a distance of three yo- 
janas.' 

Later, King Sirimeghavanna had a life-size image of Mahinda made 
of gold; this he took to the Ambatthalacetiya. For eight days a festival 
was held in its honour; on the ninth day the image was taken from 
Ambatthala, carried by the king himself at the head of a large and 
splendid procession, and placed for three days in Sotthiyakara-vihara. 
On the twelfth day it was taken with all splendour to Anuradhapura, 
to the Mahavihara, where it was left for three months in the courtyard 
of the Bodhi-tree. From there it was removed to the inner city and 
deposited in a magnificent image-house to the south-east of the palace. 
An endowment was set up for the annual performance of ceremonies in 
honour of the image, and this custom was continued for many centuries. 
The image was brought from the inner town to the (Mahà)vihàra on 
the pavarana-day, and every year an offering was made on the thirteenth 
day.’ 

Dhatusena had the image brought to the place where Mahinda’s body 
was cremated and there held a great festival? while Aggabodhi I. set 
up the image on the banks of the tank called Mahindatata, and ensured 
that the special task of carrying the image to the dyke of the tank was 
the task of the Taraechas." 


6 For details of Mahinda see Mhv. | 7 Cv. xxxvii. 66 ff. 
xiii.-xx.; Dpv. vii. 57 f., xii, xiii, xiv., 8 Ibid., xxxviii. 58. 
xv.; Sp. i. 61, 69 ff., 79 ff., 83 ff., 90 ff., 9 Ibid., xlii. 30. 
103, etc. 


2. Mahinda.—See Indra (= Sakka). 


3. Mahinda.— King, father of Phussa Buddha. Elsewhere he is 
called Jayasena. See s.v. Phussa. 


1 AA. i. 165; SA. iii. 4; DhA. i. 84. 


4. Mahinda.—A king of old, descendant of Mahásammaía, and last 
of a dynasty which ruled at Rojanagara. Twelve of his sons and 
grandsons ruled in Campa.’ 

1 Dpv. iii. 28. 


5. Mahinda I.— Brother of Kassapa III. and king of Ceylon (724-27 
A.c.). He refused to be crowned, out of sorrow for the death of his 
friend Nila, and administered the government as ddipdda. He thus 
came to be known as Adipada Mahinda. His brother's son, Aggabodhi, 
was his viceroy, while his own son was made ruler of Dakkhinadesa. 
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He gave ten cartloads of food. to the Mahapali and would eat nothing 
without first giving of it to beggars. He built a nunnery for the 
bhikkhunis (called Mahindaupassaya) and gave to it the village of 
Nagaragalla. He also built the Mahindatata-vihàara.! 


1 Cv. xlviii. 26 ff. 


6. Mahinda.—Son of Aggabodhi VII. He was made viceroy, but died 


young.’ 
1 Cv, xlviii. 69, 75. 


7. Mahinda.—Son of Silàmegha (Aggabodhi VI.).* Aggabodhi made 
him senapati and gave over the government to him. But when Agga- 
bodhi VI. died and Aggabodhi VII. came to the throne, Mahinda went 
to Mahatittha. Later, on the death of Aggabodhi VII., Mahinda quelled 
all disturbances and put the queen in chains because she conspired to 
kill him. His cousin Dappula rose against him, but was defeated after 
much fighting. Mahinda then married the queen of Aggabodhi VI. and 
became king as Mahinda II., when a son was born to him. Dappula again 
rose in revolt, but Mahinda made a treaty with him and gave him part 
of Rohana with the Galhaganga as boundary. 

Among Mahinda’s benefactions was the erection of the Damavihara- 
parivena and the Sanniratittha-vihara in Pulatthipura, also the costly 
Ratanapasada, containing a golden image of the Buddha. To the 
Silamegha nunnery Mahinda gave a silver Bodhisatta statue. He had 
the Abhidhamma recited by the monks of Hemasali-vihara, and built 
many shrines and helped those who were poor or in trouble. To the 
lame he gave bulls and to the Damilas horses. He strengthened the 
weir of the Kalavapi. He reigned for twenty years (772-92 a.c.) and 
was succeeded by his son Udaya I.’ 


1 Cv. xlviii. 42, 76. 2 Ibid., 83 ff. 


8. Mahinda.—Son of the Adipida Dáthàsiva of Rohana. He 
quarrelled with his father, took service under Udaya I. and married his 
daughter Deva. He was later sent to Rohana, where he drove out his 
father. His two sons revolted against him, and, with Udaya’s help, 
led an army against him. Mahinda defeated them, ou was killed in 
a fight with another kinsman.’ 


1 Cv. xlix. 10 " 66 ff. 


9. Mahinda.—Son of Udaya I.; he was, however, known by the name 
of Dhammikasilàmegha and was a very pious man. He gave the income 
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from the Getthumba Canal to be used in repairs of the Ratanapasada. 
He became king as Mahinda III, and reigned for four years (797-801 4.c.)." 


1 Cv. xlix. 38 ff. 


10. Mahinda.—Son of Mahinda III. When Aggabodhi IX. came to 
the throne, contrary to the laws of succession, Mahinda fled to India.” 
He was afterwards slain by Sena I.” 


1 Cv. xlix. 84 f. | 2 Ibid., 1. 4. 


11. Mahinda.—Younger brother of Sena I. and his viceroy. He 
quelled the rising of Udaya against the king, his brother. When the 
Pandu king invaded Ceylon, Mahinda led an army against him, and, on 
the defeat of his forces, he cut his own throat.! 


1 Cv. l. 6, 10, 21 ff. 


12, Mahinda.—Eldest son of Kittaggabodhi, ruler of Rohana. He was 
killed by Kittaggabodhi’s sister.” 


1 Cv. 1. 51. 


13. Mahinda.—Son of the Adipada Kassapa and brother of Sena II. 
He married Tissà and Kitti. He became viceroy under Sena II. and ruled 
in Dakkhinadesa. Later he was discovered guilty of an intrigue in 
the king's harem, and fled, unrecognised, with his family, to Malaya. 
Afterwards, however, he regained his honours and continued as viceroy, 
his daughter Sahgha being married to Kassapa, son of Sena II. Mahinda 
built a temple under the Bodhi-tree, and, in the course of its construction, 
a workman discovered that one of the beams would harm a branch of 
the tree. Mahinda, on being informed of this, came and made a sacca- 
kiriyà, as a result of which the branch of the tree straightened itself 
during the night, leaving the building free. Mahinda also built the 
Mahindasena-parivena, and died in the twenty-third year of Sena's 
reign. Adipada Kittaggabodhi was his son.” 


1 Cv. 1. 59; li. 7, 13, 15 ff., 53 ff. 2 Ibid., 94. 


14. Mahinda.—Son of Kassapa V., and brother of Sena II. and Sangha. 
When the Ádipàáda Kittaggabodhi raised a rebellion in Rohaņa against 
Udaya II., the latter sent Mahinda to quell it with the help of the general 
Vajiragga. The expedition was completely successful and Kittaggabodhi 
taken prisoner. Mahinda stayed in Mahagama and ruled over Rohana 
justly and well. Among his works was the construction of a dam across 
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the Mahànadi.! When Kassapa IV. became king, Mahinda revolted 
against him, but the king, through the influence of Mahinda's father, 
persuaded him to desist. Later, Mahinda returned to Anuràdhapura 
at the request of the monks, and, after having married the king's 
daughter, went back to Rohana, where, evidently, he died." 

1 Cv. li. 99 ff. ? [bid., lii. 4 ff. 


15. Mahinda.—Viceroy of Sena IV. and probably his brother. He 
afterwards became king as Mahinda IV. (956-72 4.c.).' He married a 
Kàlihga princess. During his reign, the Vallabha king invaded Ceylon, 
but was defeated by the general Sena and entered into a treaty with 
Mahinda. Mahinda showed great favour to the Pamsukulikas and the 
Làbhavàsins and decreed that the incomes derived from viharas should 
not be taxed. His good acts were many. He had a Commentary to 
the Abhidhamma written by the Thera Dhammanmitta in the Sitthagama- 
parivena and the Abhidhamma recited by the Thera Dàathànàga. 

He made great offerings at the Maha Thüpa and started to build the 
Candanapasada, where he had preserved the Hair Relic of the Buddha. 
He restored the temple of the four cetiyas in Padalafichana as well as 
the Temple of the Tooth, the Dhammasahganigeha and the Mahàpili. 
He built the Mahàmallaka for the Theravada nuns and completed the 
Manipasada. Mahinda’s wife was Kitti (g.v.), who, herself, engaged in 
various works. Their son was Sena (Sena V.).' 

! Cv. liv. 1 ff.; Cv. Trs. i. 178, n. 2; 179, n. 2; 183, n. 2. 


16. Mahinda.—Younger brother of Sena V. He succeeded Sena as 
Mahinda V. and ruled for ten years at Anuradhapura under great diffi- 
culties. He was weak and powerless, and the Kerala soldiers in his 
employ mutinied for better salaries. Mahinda escaped to Rohana by 
means of an underground passage, and lived at Sidupabbatagama with 
his brother's wife as queen, later marrying his brother's daughter. Their 
son was Kassapa, and afterwards they lived in Kappagallaka. In the 
thirty-sixth year of Mahinda’s reign, the Colas, taking advantage of the 
discontent in Ceylon, invaded the country, capturing the king, the 
queen, and all the royal regalia. They ruled for many years with 
Pulatthinagara as base, and Mahinda died in Cola after a captivity 
lasting for twelve years.  Lokità and Devalà were his maternal cousins." 

1 Cv. lv. 1 ff. 2 Ibid., lvii. 27. 


17. Mahinda.—Son of Moggallàna and Lokità and brother of Kitti 


(afterwards Vijayabahu I.).' 
1 Cv. lvii. 42. 
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18. Mahinda.—Son of Vikkamabahu IL and brother of Gajabahu. 
He fought against Deva, general of Parakkamabahu I., at Hedillakhan- 
dagàma, but was defeated, and fled to Billagàma. From there he went 
to Vallitittha, and was again defeated. Later he joined Manabharana, 
and was sent by him to Moravapi, thence to Anuradhapura, where he 
defeated Mahalekha-Rakkha and Bhandarapotthaki, who marched 
against him. From Anuradhapura, Mahinda proceeded to Kalavàpi 
where, for three months, he fought against Bhandarapotthaki Bhüta, 
and was finally defeated by him. This is the last we hear of him.* 


1 Cy. lxii. 59; Ixxii. 46, 82, 123 ff., 176 ff., 191 £f., 198 ff. 


19. Mahinda.—An officer of Kittisirimegha, sent by him to fetch the 


young Parakkamabàhu.' 
| 1 Cv. lxvi. 66. 


20. Mahinda.—A Lambakanna in the Moriya district, an officer of 
Parakkamabahu I. He was a Nagaragiri, and was sent by Parakkama- 
bahu to Mallavàlàna, where he conducted a victorious campaign against 
Uttararattha. Later he took Anuràdhapura, and was one of those 
responsible for the capture of Gajabahu at Pulatthipura." 


1 Cv. Ixix. 13; Ixx. 89, 146 ff.; 158, 199 ff. 


21. Mahinda Mahalekha.—An officer of Manabharana. He was 
defeated by the Kesadhatu Rakkha at Sarogamatittha and again by the 
troops of Parakkamabàhu I. at Janapada.' 


1 Cv. lxxii. 1 ff., 166. 


99. Mahinda.—A minister and kinsman of Parakkamabahu I. He 
lived in the palace and erected at Pulatthipura a pdsdda for the Tooth 


Relic.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxiii. 124 ff. 


23. Mahinda.—A man of the Kulinga clan, whose wife was a cowherd's 
daughter called Dipani He killed Vijayabahu II. and reigned for five 
days, but was slain by Kittinissanka.' 


1 Cv. ixxx. 15 ff. 


24. Mahinda.—Son of Sumanadevi and Bodhigutta. He came among 
the escort of the Bodhi-tree. Devanampiyatissa conferred on him the 
rank of Cullajayamahalekhaka.* 


1 Mbv. 169. 
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Mahindaupassaya.—A nunnery built by Mahinda I. The village of 
Nagaragalla was just outside its boundary, and this he gave for its 


maintenance.! 
1 Cv, xlviii. 36. 


Mahindaguhà.—The cave occupied by Mahinda in the Cetiyagiri- 
vihāra.! It was on the Hatthikucchipabbhara, covered by forest, at 
the entrance to a deep valley.” 


1 Mhv. xx. 16; MT. 416. | 2 Vsm., p. 110. 


Mahindatata.—A monastery built by Mahinda I.’ 


1 Cy. xlviii. 37. 


Mahindatatavapi—A tank built by Aggabodhi I. The image of 
Mahinda Thera (q.v.) was taken there by the Taracchas and set up on 
its dyke at the time of the Mahinda festival.’ 


1 Cv. xlii. 29. 


Mahindatalàka.—A tank built by Parakkamabahu I.’ It is perhaps 
identical with Mahindatata (above), in which case the king merely re- 


stored it. 
Cv. Ixxix. 28. 


Mahindasena.—A parivena built and endowed by Mahinda, NASEROY, 


of Sena II.’ 
1 Cv. li. 60. 


Mahindasenavasa.—A building erected in the Uttara-vihara (Abhaya- 
giri) by Sangha, wife of Sena L' It was later destroyed, and afterwards 
restored by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. 1. 79. 2 Ibid., xxviii. 105. 


. Mahiyahgana.—A locality in the old Mahanaga garden, on the banks 
of the Mahavalukaganhga. It was there that the Buddha hovered in 
the air on his first visit to Ceylon, in order to frighten the Yakkhas. 
Later, Mahasumana built there a shrine seven cubits in diameter, all 
of sapphire, and containing the hair given to him by the Buddha. After 
the Buddha’s death, Sarabhi, a disciple of Sariputta, brought there the 
collar-bone of the Buddha, which he deposited in the thüpa, increasing 
the height of the thüpa to twelve cubits. Uddhaciilabhaya raised it to 
thirty cubits, while Dutthagámani, dwelling there during his campaign 
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against the Damila Chatta, increased it to eighty cubits.’ Voharika 
Tissa erected a parasol over the thipa.” Attached to the thüpa was a 
vihára, near which lived the three Lambakannas, Sahghatissa, Sangha- 
bodhi and Gothabhaya.° 

In later times, Sena II. gave maintenance villages to the vihara,* as 
did also Kasssapa IV.° Vijayabahu I. found the vihàra in a bad state of 
decay and had it restored," while Parakkamabahu VI. carried out repairs 
to the thipa.’ King Viravikamma went from his capital to Mahiyangana, 
a distance of seven gavutas on foot, and held a great festival in honour 
of the thüpa.! King Narindasiha is mentioned as having visited Mahi- 
yangana three times—once alone and twice with his army—and as having 
held magnificent festivals in its honour.? Vijayarajasiha held a ics 
he also made arrangements for travellers from Siam to Ceylon to visit 
the spot and hold celebrations there." Rajasiha IL. was born in 
Mahiyangana, while his parents were staying there for protection from 
their enemies.” 


1 Mhv. i. 24, 33 ff; xxv. 7; 7 Ibid., xci. 29. 
Cv. Trs. i. 154, n. 3. | 8 Ibid., xcii. 17. 

2 Mhv. xxxvi. 34. | 9 Ibid., xcvii. 27 ff. 

3 Ibid., 58. | 10 [bid., xcviii. 85. 


5 [bid., lii. 14. 12 Ibid., c. 125 ff. 


4 Cv. li. 74. 11 Ibid., xcix. 38. 
6 Ibid., lx. 59. | 13 Ibid., xcv. 12. 


Mahilà,—An eminent theri of Ceylon who kept the dhutangas.’ 
1 Dpv. xviii. 15. 


Mahiládipa.—An island off the coast of India where the women, who 
were exiled with Vijaya, landed.' 


1 Mhv. vi. 45. 


Mahilàmukha.—The state elephant of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. 
See the Mahilamukha Jataka. 


Mahilàmukha Jataka (No. 26).—Brahmadatta, king of Benares, owned 
a state elephant, called Mahilàmukha, who was gentle and good. One 
day thieves sat down outside his stable and started talking of their 
plans for robbery, and murder. Several days in succession this happened, 
until at last, by dint of listening to them, Mahilamukha became cruel 
and began to killhis keepers. The king sent his minister, the Bodhisatta, 
to investigate the matter. He discovered what had happened, and made 
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good men sit outside the stables who talked of various virtues. The 
elephant regained his former goodness and gentleness. 

The story was related in reference to à monk who was persuaded by 
a friend to eat at the monastery of Gayásisa, built for Devadatta by 
Ajatasattu. The monk would steal off there at the hour of the meal 
and then return to Veluvana. After some time his guilty secret was 
discovered, and he was admonished by the Buddha. He is identified 
with Mahilamukha and the king with Ananda.’ 


1 J. i. 185-8; see also Giridanta and Manoja Jatakas. 


Mahisa Jataka (No. 278).—The Bodhisatta was born once as a buffalo 
in Himavà. One day, as he stood under a tree, à monkey fouled him, 
and taking hold of his horn pulled him about. But the buffalo showed 
no resentment. This happened several times, and on being asked by 
the spirit of the tree why he endured it, the buffalo answered that it 
was by virtue of his goodness. Later the monkey tried his games on 
another buffalo, who killed him. 

The story was told in reference to a monkey who, in the same way, 
fouled an elephant of Sávatthi and escaped unhurt owing to the patience 
of the elephant. On another day a fierce elephant came from the 
stables and the monkey was trampled to death.’ 


1 J. i. 385-7. 


Mahisadonika,—A village in the Nakulanagara district; the birthplace 


of Khajijadeva.' 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 77. 


Mahisamandala.—4A country, converted by the Thera Mahadeva, who 
preached there the Devadüta Sutta.' 

The country is generally regarded as the modern Mysore. v.l. Mahim- 
samandala." 

1 Mhv. xii. 4, 29; Dpv. viii. 5; Sp. i. 63. | capital and that it was an island in the 


2 But see J. R.A.S. 1910, 429 ff., where Narbadà River; see also Mhv. Trs. 84, 
the author says that Máhissati was its | n. 5. 


Mahisamanta.—Long ago there were thirty-eight kings of this name, 
previous births of Isimuggadáyaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 194. 


Mahisavatthu.—A place on the Sahkheyya Mountain where Uttara is 
said to have stayed, in Dhavajalika (vihara).’ 
1 A. iv. 162; AA. ii. 739. 
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1. Mahi.—One of the five great rivers of India, all of which have a 
common origin.” Aħñguttarāpa was to the north of the Mahi.” It is 
also called Mahāmahi. 


! Vin. ii. 237; A. iv. 101; v. 22; S. ii. 135; v. 38; Mil. 20, 101; Vsm. 10, etc. 
? SNA. ii. 437 ff. 


2. Mahi.—A Lankagiri, an officer of Parakkamabahu L, stationed at 
Assamandala-tittha.* 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 27. 


Mahipalarattha.—A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.’ 


1 Cv, lxix. 8. 


Mahummara, Mahaummara.—A village in which Mahinda II. once 
occupied an armed camp.’ Later his son had a hand-to-hand fight there 
with Dappula, defeating him.” The queen of Udaya I. gave the village 
for the maintenance of Jayasenapabbata-vihara.° 


1 Cy. xlviii. 120. 2 [bid., 156 3 Ibid., xlix. 24. 


Maheja.—See Mahejjaghara. 


Mahejjaghara, Mahejjagharavatthu, Mahejjaghardsanasala. A build- 
ing in Anuradhapura, near the west gate. The grounds of the building 
were laid out by Pandukabhaya. Gajabahu I. first erected the Mahejja- 
sanasala.” The Mahavamsa Tikà' explains that Mahejavatthu is a 
shrine (devatthana) dedicated to the Yakkha Maheja. 


Mhv. x. 90; xvii. 30. ? [bid., xxxv. 122. 3 p. 378. 


Mahelanagara.—A  Damila stronghold, subdued by Dutthagàmani 
after a four months’ siege. Its commander was called Mahela. The 
Mahàvamsa Tika” explains that the city lay off the road leading from 
Vijitapura to Anuradhapura. It was the king's elephant, Kandula, who 
led the way thither. | 

The city erected on the spot where the elephant turned off the main 
road was called Nivattagirinagara. 


1 Mhv. xxv. 48 f. 2 479 f. 


Mahodara.—A Naga-king who reigned over a kingdom by the sea in 
Ceylon. His younger sister was married to the Naga on Vaddhamàna- 
pabbata and her son was Cülodara. There was a war between uncle 

I. 38 
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and nephew regarding a gem-set throne, and it was to settle this dispute 
that the Buddha paid his second visit to Ceylon.’ 


1 Mhv. i. 45 ff. 


Mahosadha.—The Bodhisatta born as minister to King Videha. For 
details see the Mahaummagga Jataka. 


Màgadha.— The name of a gotta.’ 
1 J. iii. 339. 


Magadha.—The people of Magadha (q.v.). 


1. Magandiya.—A brahmin of the Kuru country. He had a very 
beautiful daughter, called Magandiya. Many men of high station sought 
her hand, but the brahmin did not consider them worthy. The Buddha, 
one day, became aware that both Magandiya and his wife were ready 
for conversion, so he visited their village. Magandiya saw him, and, 
noting the auspicious marks on his body, told him of his daughter and 
begged him to wait till she could be brought. The Buddha said nothing, 
and Magandiya went home and returned with his wife and daughter 
arrayed in all splendour. On arriving, they found the Buddha had 
gone, but his footprint was visible, and Magandiya’s wife, skilled in such 
matters, said that the owner of such a footprint was free from all passion. 
But Magandiya paid no attention, and, going a little way, saw the 
Buddha and offered him his daughter. The Buddha thereupon told 
them of his past life, his renunciation of the world, his conquest of 
Mara, and the unsuccessful attempts of Màra's very beautiful daughters 
to tempt him. Compared with them, Magandiya was, he said, a corpse, 
filled with thirty-two impurities, an impure vessel painted without; 
he would not touch her with his foot. At the end of the discourse, 
Magandiya and his wife became andgamins.* It is said that they gave 
their daughter into the charge of her uncle, Culla-Màgandiya, retired 
from the world, and became arahants.” 

According to the Anguttara Commentary, Magandiya’s village was 
Kammasadamma, and the Buddha went there on his journey to Kosambi 
at the invitation of Ghosita, Kukkuta and Pavarika. He turned off the 
main road to visit Magandiya. See also Magandiya (2), Magandiya Sutta, 
and Magandiyapanha. | 

1 DhA. iii. 193 ff; SNA. ii. 542 f.; jaka. The daughter's name is given as 


cp. Dvy. 515 ff., where the name is given | Anüpamà and the wife's Sàkali. 
as Makandika and he is called a parivrà- | 2 DhA. i. 202. 3 AA. i. 235. f. 
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2. Magandiya.—A Paribbajaka. The Buddha was once staying in the 
fire-hut of the brahmin Bharadvajaggotta at Kammdasadamma and 
Magandiya came to the hut. Seeing the grass mat on which the Buddha 
slept at night, he inquired whose it was, and, on being told, he was very 
annoyed, calling the Buddha a rigid repressionist (bhunahu).  Bhárad- 
vāja protested, whereupon Magandiya offered to repeat his charge to 
the Buddha’s face. The Buddha, aware of this conversation, entered 
the hut in the evening and had a discussion with Magandiya, who ended 
by joining the Order, later becoming an arahant.' 

Buddhaghosa explains! that this Magandiya was the nephew of 
Magandiya (1). 


1 M. i. 502 ff.; Mil. 313. ? MA. ii. 681. 


1. Magandiya Sutta.—The conversation between Magandiya and the 
Buddha after the former had offered the Buddha his daughter in marriage. 
Magandiya expresses the view that purity comes from philosophy, from 
disputations and discussions, learning and austerities. The Buddha 
denies this, and says that purity comes from inward peace. The sage 
(muni) is a confessor of peace and does not indulge in disputes.' 


1 SN. vs. 835-47. 


2. Magandiya Sutta.—Records the conversation between the Buddha 
and the paribbajaka Magandiya. Magandiya says the Buddha is a 
repressionist (bhunahu) and this the Buddha denies, saying that he teaches 
only the subjugation of the senses, knowing their origin and their 
cessation; he has discarded all craving after them and dwells with his 
heart at peace. He then relates how, in his youth, he had enjoyed the 
greatest and most luxurious kinds of sensuous pleasures and had re- 
nounced them. He could no more crave for them than a leper, cured of 
his disease, craves for his old sores. Both the Buddha and teachers of 
other persuasions are convinced that health is the greatest boon and 
Nibbana the highest bliss. But the Buddha's conception of health and 
Nibbàna differs from that of other teachers. Their knowledge is as 
that of a blind man, taken on trust. Magandiya listens and is con- 
vinced. He enters the Order and becomes an arahant.* 


1 M. i. 501-13; Thomas: op. cit., 115. 


Màgandiyapafihà.— The name given to the questions asked of the 
Buddha by the brahmin Mágandiya. See Magandiya Sutta (1). 


1S. iii. 12. 
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Magandiya.—Daughter of the brahmin Magandiya (q.v.). When the 
Buddha rejected her father's offer of marriage with her, her parents 
joined the Order, giving her in charge of her uncle, Culla-Màgandiya. 
The latter took her to Udena, king of Kosambi, who made her his chief 
consort, giving her five hundred ladies-in-waiting. Máàgandiyà was 
incensed against the Buddha for having called her a “ vessel of filth," 
and, when he came to Kosambi, she planned her revenge. Having 
discovered that Udena’s other queen, Samavati, and her companions 
were in the habit of watching for the Buddha through windows in the 
walls of their rooms, she told the king that Sàmàvati and her friends 
were conspiring to kill him. For some time the king refused to believe 
this, but when the holes were shown to him, he had them closed up and 
the windows built higher. 

This plan having failed, Màgandiyà hired a slave to revile and abuse 
the Buddha in the streets. Ananda suggested to the Buddha that they 
should go elsewhere. The Buddha answered, “ I am like the elephant 
who has entered the fray, I must endure the darts that come upon me." 
After seven days the abuse ceased. Máàgandiyà then persuaded her 
uncle to send eight live cocks to the palace and sent a page with them 
to the king's drinking-place. When the king asked what should be 
done with them, she suggested that Samavati and her friends should be 
asked to cook them for him. This the king agreed to do, but the women 
refused to deprive an animal of its life. Magandiya said they should 
be tested, and sent word by the page that the cocks were to be cooked for 
the Buddha. The page was bribed to change the live cocks for dead 
ones on the way, and Samavati and her companions then cooked them 
and sent them to the Buddha. But even then the king, though not 
knowing of the exchange, would not be convinced of Sàmàvati's dis- 
loyalty. 

Màgandiyà then obtained a snake from her uncle with its fangs 
removed. This she inserted in the shell of the flute which Udena carried 
about, closing the hole with a bunch of flowers. Udena was in the 
habit of spending a week in turn with each of his three consorts. When 
he announced his intention of going to Samavati, Magandiya begged of 
him not to go, saying she had had a dream and feared for his safety. 
But the king went and Màgandiyà went with him. As he lay asleep 
with the lute under his pillow she pulled out the bunch of flowers, and 
the snake lay coiled on his pillow. Magandiya screamed and accused 
Samavati of designs on the king’s life. This time Udena believed her, 
and placing Saémavati and her friends in a line one behind the other, 
he sent for his bow, which could only be strung by one thousand men, 
and shot an arrow at Sàmávati's breast. But by the power of her good- 
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ness the arrow failed to pierce her. Convinced of her innocence, the 
king pleaded for her forgiveness and gave her a boon. She chose that 
the Buddha should be invited to come to the palace every day, but the 
Buddha would not accept the invitation and sent Ananda in his place. 
Once more Màgandiyà conspired with her uncle against Samavati. 
They had all the pillars of Sàmávati's house wrapt in cloth, soaked in 
oil, and, when she and her women were inside, the house was set fire 
to. Sāmāvatī saw the flames spreading and exhorted her women to 
be self-possessed, and they attained to various fruits of the Path. Udena 
questioned Magandiya very carefully, and became convinced of her 
share and that of her uncle in the crime. He then sent for all Magandiya’s 
relations saying that he wished to reward them. He buried them waist- 
deep in the palace grounds and covered them with straw; the straw 
was then set fire to, and when it was burnt he had their bodies ploughed 
with an iron plough. Pieces of flesh were ripped from Magandiya’s 
body, fried like cakes in oil, and Magandiya was then forced to eat them.' 


1 DhA. i. 201 f., 210 ff.; UdA, 383 f.; cf. Dvy., 515 f., where Magandiya is called 
Anüpamà. 


1. Magha.—A sage of old.* 
1 J. vi. 99. 


2. Magha.—A youth of Rajagaha. He visited the Buddha at Gijjha- 
kita and asked if he would gain greatly by the gifts he made to various 
people, gifts which were rightly obtained. The Buddha answered that 
his gifts would bear great fruit. At the end of the Buddha’s discourse, 
Magha became his follower.’ 


1 SN. pp. 86 ff.; SNA. ii. 413 ff. 


3. Magha,—See Sakka and Magha. 


4. Magha.—A usurper from Kaliiga who came to Ceylon with a band 
of Kerala warriors in about 1215 a.c., deposed the reigning king, Parak- 
kamapandu IL, blinded him, and occupied the throne at Pulatthipura. 
Being a bigoted Hindu, he destroyed the Buddhist religious buildings 
and burnt their books. He persecuted the people in various ways and 
distributed their land among his warriors. He ruled for twenty-one 
years, and seems to have been succeeded at Pulatthipura by Jayabahu 
(q.v.) During part of his reign, Vijayabahu III. (¢.v.) ruled over a 
portion of Ceylon.” 


1 Cv. lxxx. 58 ff. 2 Ibid., lxxxi. 10 ff. 
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Magha Sutta.—Records the conversation between Magha (1) and the 
Buddha. 


Matambiya.—A Padhdnaghara built by the Damila Potthakuttha. He 
gave for its maintenance the Ambavapi at Bükakalla and the villages 
of Tantavayikacatika and Nitthilavetthi, together with slaves." 


1 Cv. xlvi. 19 f.; Cv. Trs. i. 100, n. 1. 


Mathara (v.l. Matthara).—A parrot belonging to Mahosadha. When 
Mahosadha wished to find out the plans of Cülani Brahmadatta, he sent 
Mathara to the mynah that lived in Cilani’s bedchamber. Mathara 
made love to her, pretending that he had come from Aritthapura to ask 
her to marry him, because his first wife (also a mynah) had been killed 
by a hawk. He related the stories of Vasudeva and Jambavati and of 
Vaceha and Rattavati, to prove that husband and wife need not be 
equal in birth. Having won her heart and discovered Culani’s secrets, 
Máthara flew back to Mahosadha.’ He is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. vi. 418 ff. 2 [bid., 478. 


Manava Thera.—He belonged to a rich brahmin family of Savatthi. 
When on his way to the park one day, at the age of seven, he saw, for 
the first time, persons afflicted with old age, disease, and death. These 
filled him with horror, and he went to the monastery, heard the Buddha 
preach, and, with his parents’ consent, entered the Order. He was 
called “ Manava ” because he left the world so young. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a physiognomist, and, having 
seen the child, declared that he would certainly become a Buddha, and 
worshipped him. In subsequent lives he became king many times under 
the names of Sammukhathavika, Pathavidundubhi, Obhàsa, Sadinac- 
ehedana, Agginibbapaka, Vatasama, Gatipacchedana, Ratanapajjala, 
Padakkamana, Vilokana and Girisára.! 

He is evidently identical with Sammukhathavika Thera of the 
Apadana.” 

1 ThagA. vs. 73; ThagA. i. 162 ff. 2 Ap. i. 158 f. 


Manavagamiya, Manavagamika.—A devaputta. He visited the 
Buddha in the company of Asama, Sahali, Ninka, Akotaka and Vetambari, 
and while these all spoke in praise of their own teachers, Manavagamiya 
sang the glories of the Buddha.’ It is said? that in his previous birth 
he was a body-servant of the Buddha. 


! S. i. 65, 67; Mil. 242. 2 SA. i. 101. 
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Manicara.—A yakkha chief to be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
in time of need." 


! See DA. iii. 970; D. iii. 205; but see Cara (2). 


1. Matahga.—The Bodhisatta born as a candála. See the Matanga 
Jataka. 


2. Matanga.—A Pacceka Buddha. He was the last of the Pacceka 
Buddhas and lived near Rajagaha. At the last birth of the Bodhisatta 
the devas, on their way to do him honour, saw Matanga and told him, 
“ Sir, the Buddha has appeared in the world.” Matanga heard this 
as he was issuing from a trance, and, going to Mount Mahapapata where 
Pacceka Buddhas die, he passed away.” 


1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 2 Ibid., 170; SNA. i. 128 f.; Mtu. i. 357. 


3. Matahga.—A hermit. One day he arrived in Benares and went 
to a potter's hall for the night. He found the place already occupied 
by another hermit named Jatima, and was told by the potter that he 
could only stay there with Jàtimà's permission. Jatima agreed to his 
staying, but, on finding that Matanga was a candàla, he wished him to 
occupy a place apart. During the night Matanga wished to go out, 
and, not knowing where Jàtimà was lying, trod on his chest. When 
Matanga returned he took the other way with the idea of passing near 
Jatima's feet, but meanwhile Jātimā had changed his position, and 
Matanga again trod on his chest. Jatima thereupon cursed him, saying 
that his head would split in seven pieces at sunrise. Matanga thereupon 
stopped the sun from rising." 

The rest of the story is as in the Matahga Jataka. It may be a variety 
of the same legend. cp. also Narada and Devala. 


1 SA. ii. 176 f. 
4. Màtaüga.— Father of Matahgaputta (q.v.). 


Matanga Jàtaka (No. 497).— The Bodhisatta was once born in a 
Candala village outside Benares and was named Mátahga. One day, 
when Ditthamangalika, the daughter of à rich merchant, was on her way 
to the park with a group of friends, she saw Matanga coming towards 
the city, and thinking the sight inauspicious, washed her eyes with 
perfumed water and turned back home. Her companions, annoyed at 
being deprived of their fun, beat Matanga and left him senseless. On 
recovering consciousness, he determined to get Ditthamangalikà as wife 
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and lay down outside her father's house refusing to move. Seven days 
he lay thus until her relations, fearing the ignominy of having a candála 
die at their door, gave Ditthamangalikà to him as wife. 

Knowing her pride to be quelled by this act, Mátaüga decided to bring | 
her great honour. He, therefore, retired into the forest and, in seven 
days, won supernatural power. On his return he told her to proclaim 
abroad that her husband was not a candala but Mahabrahma, and that 
seven days later, on the night of the full-moon, he would come to her, 
breaking through the moon's disk. She did as he said and so it happened. 
The people thenceforth honoured her as a goddess; the water in which 
she washed her feet was used for the coronation of kings, and in one single 
day she received eighteen crores from those who were allowed the privilege 
of saluting her. Matanga touched her navel with his thumb, and, knowing 
that she had conceived a son, admonished her to be vigilant and returned 
to the moon. | 

The son was born in the pavilion, which the people had constructed 
for the use of Ditthamangalika, and was therefore called Mandavya. 
At the age of sixteen he knew all the Vedas and fed sixteen thousand 
brahmins daily. On a feast day Matanga came to him, thinking to 
turn him from his wrong doctrines, but Mandavya failed to recognize 
him, and had him cast out by his servants, Bhandakucchi, Upajjhaya, 
and Upajotiya. The gods of the city thereupon grew angry and twisted 
the necks of Mandavya and all the brahmins so that their eyes looked 
over their shoulders. When Ditthamangalika heard of this she sought 
Matanga, who had left his footsteps so that she might know where he 
was. He asked her to sprinkle on the brahmins water in which were 
dissolved the leavings of his food; to Mandavya himself was given some 
of the food. On recovering and seeing the plight of the brahmins, he 
realized his error. The brahmins recovered, but were shunned by their 
colleagues; they left the country and went to live in the kingdom of 
Mejjha. 

On the bank of the Vettavati lived a brahmin called Jatimanta, 
very proud of his birth. Matanga went thither to humble the pride of 
Jatimanta and lived higher up-stream. One day he nibbled a tooth- 
stick and threw it into the river, where, lower down, it got entangled 
in Jaétimanta’s hair. He was greatly annoyed and went up-stream, where 
he found Matanga and told him that, if he stayed there any longer, at 
the end of seven days his head would split into seven pieces. On the 
seventh day Matanga stopped the sun from rising. On discovering 
the cause, the people dragged Jàtimanta to Máàtaünga and made him 
ask forgiveness, falling at Matanga's feet. Jatimanta’s head was covered 
with a lump of clay, which was immersed in the water as the sun rose. 
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Matanga then went to the kingdom of Mejjha, where the exiled 
brahmins reported against him to the king, saying that he was a juggler 
and a mountebank. The king’s messengers surprised Matanga as he 
was eating his food beside a well, and cut off his head. He was born 
in the Brahma-world. The gods were angry and wiped out the whole 
kingdom of Mejjha by pouring on it torrents of hot ashes. Before his 
meeting with Ditthamangalika the Bodhisatta was a mongoose-tamer 
(koridadamaka).! 

The story was told in reference to the attempt of King Udena (q.v.) 
to torture Pindolabhàradvàja. Udena is identified with Mandavya.? 

1 But in SNA. i. 186, he is called a | at SNA. i. 184-93, with alterations in 


sopakajivika. | certain details—e.g., for Vettavati we 
2 J. iv. 375-90; the story is found also | have Bandhumati; see also Mil. 123 ff. 


Matangaputta Thera.—The son of Mátahga, a landowner of Kosala. 
He was idle, and, when rebuked, joined the monks, hoping thus to have 
an easy life. But one day he heard the Buddha preach, entered the 
Order, and not long after became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a mighty Naga king, and, 
seeing the Buddha travelling through the air, he honoured him by giving 
him his throat Jewel + He is probebly identical with Manipüjaka Thera 
of the Apadàna.? 

1 Thag. vss. 231-3; ThagA. i. 348 ff. ? Ap. ii. 413 f. 


Matanhgarafifia.—Another name for Mejjharafifia (q.v.).' 
1 See Mil. 130; MA. ii. 615. 


1. * Mátari " Sutta.—Sometimes a man who would not lie, even for 
his mother's sake, has been won over by flattery and bribes.’ 


1 S. ii. 241. 


2. “ Mātari " Sutta.—Six things—such as killing his mother, father, 
etc.—which a man who possesses right view will never do.’ 
1 A. iii. 439. 


Mátali.—The name given to the chariot-driver (sangahaka) of Sakka. 
The Matali of the present age had a son, Sikhandhi, with whom Bhadda 
Suriyavaeeasà, daughter of Timbarü, was in love; but later she trans- 
ferred her affections to Pafieasikha.! Matali is Sakka's constant com- 
panion and accompanies him everywhere, more as a confidant than as 
a servant.” Thus, he was by Sakka’s side in the war against the Asuras 


1 D. ii. 268. 
? See, e.g., the conversation reported at S. i. 221, 224, 234 ff.; and Vv. iv. 9. 
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and drove his chariot when he fled with his bride Sujata. The chariot 
is called Vejayanta-ratha and is drawn by one thousand Sindh horses? 
Matali often accompanied Sakka on his journeys to the world of men, 
changing his form—e.g., to that of a fish in the Culladhanuggaha Jataka, 
a brahmin in the Bilarakosiya Jataka and in the Suddhabhojana Jataka, 
and a big black dog in the Mahakanha Jataka. On several occasions 
he was sent by Sakka to fetch human beings to Tavatimsa—e.g., Guttila, 
. Nimi, Makhadeva and Sadhina—-and he proved an excellent guide, point- 
ing out to the visitors the places of interest passed on the way.* 

When the Buddha descended from Tavatimsa, after preaching there 
the Abhidhamma, he was accompanied, on the left, by Matali, offering - 
celestial scents, garlands and flowers. Both in the Bilàrakosiya and 
the Sudhabhojana Jatakas (q.v.) Mātali is spoken of as the son of Suriya. 
Ananda is said to have been Mátali during several lives; so also Maha 
Kassapa.” Inthe Mahàsamaya Sutta,? Mataliis described as a Gandhabba 
chief, while in the Atanatiya Sutta he is mentioned among the chief 
Yakkhas to be invoked by followers of the Buddha in time of need. 


3 DhA. i. 279 f.; J. i. 202 f. $ See J. i. 206; iv. 180; v. 412; vi. 129. 
4 For details of the incidents mentioned ? J. iv. 69. 

in this paragraph, see s.v. 5 D. ii. 258. 
5 DhA. iii. 226. 9 Ibid., iii. 204. 


Matikatthakatha.— Another name for the Kankhavitarani (q.v.). 


Matikatthadipani.—A work on the Abhidhamma, ascribed to Chapata.' 
1 Gv. 64; Bode, op. cit., 19. 


Matikapitthaka,—A  vihàra in Ceylon, built by the sword-bearer of 
Aggabodhi II.’ 
1 Cv. xlii. 43. 


Matika.—A portion of the Vinaya Pitaka in its arrangement according 


to Dhammakkhandhas.* 
1 DA. i. 24. 


Matugama Samyutta.—The thirty-seventh section of the Samyutta 
Nikàya.' 
1 S. iv. 238-60. 


Máàtugàma Sutta.—No woman can persistently possess the heart of a 
man who is influenced by gains and flattery.’ 


1 S. ii. 234. 
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Matuputtika Sutta.—Once a mother and her son—a monk and a nun— 
spent the rainy season at Sāvatthi. They saw much of each other and, 
in course of time, became guilty of incest. When this was reported to 
the Buddha, he declared that nothing ensnares the heart of a man as 
does a woman; she is indeed a noose of Mara.’ 


1 A, iii. 67 f. 


Matuposaka Jàtaka (No. 455).—The Bodhisatta was once born as an 
elephant in the Himalaya and looked after his blind mother, who lived 
near Mount Candorana. One day he met a forester who had lost his 
way, and, feeling sorry for him, the elephant set him on the right path, 
carrying him on his back. But the forester was wicked, and, on his 
return to Benares, told the king about the elephant. The king asked 
him to fetch the elephant, who, seeing the forester approaching, meekly 
followed him lest his virtue be impaired. The elephant was received 
in the city with great pomp and placed in the royal stables as the state 
elephant, but he would touch no morsel of food. The king enquired into 
this and learnt of the elephant’s blind mother. Thereupon the elephant 
was set free, and returned to the Himalaya amid the applause of the 
people. The king built a town near the elephant’s dwelling, where he 
showed him great honour, and later, when, at his mother’s death, the 
elephant went away to the Karandaka monastery to wait on the ascetics 
there, the king did the same for them. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who tended his mother. 
For details see the Sama Jàtaka. Ananda is identified with the king, 
whose name is given as Vedeha, and Mahamaya with the mother- 
elephant.” | 

The Dhammapada Commentary? calls this the Matuposaka-Nagaraja 
Jataka and gives the name of the elephant as Dhanapala. It was related 
to the four sons of a brahmin who waited on their aged father. The 
audience shed floods of tears, so greatly were they moved, and the 
brahmin and his sons became sotapannas. 


1 J. iv. 90-5. 2 DhA. iv. 13. 


Matuposaka Sutta.—A brahmin of Savatthi visits the Buddha and, 
having told him that he supports his mother with food obtained from 
begging, asks if his action is worthy. The Buddha declares his action 
to be very good and one which will bring him birth in heaven.’ See also 
the Sama Játaka. 

1 S. i. 181. 


Matuposaka-Rama.—See Rama. 
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Mátulagiri.—A place in Sundparanta where Punna Thera lived for 
some time.’ 

1 MA. ii. 1015; SA. iii. 15. 

Matulahgana.—A village assigned by Jetthatissa III. to Mahanaga- 
vihàra.! | 

1 Cv. xliv. 97. 

Matularattha, Matulajanapada.—One of the provinces of Ceylon,’ the 
modern Matale. The name is found only in the latest part of the 
Cülavamsa. In the earlier parts it is called Mahàátila.? Near by is 
Aloka-vihara. 


1 Cv. xcv. 22; xcvi. 4; xcviii. 65. 2 E.g., ibid., lxvi. 71. 


Mátulà.—4A village in Magadha, where the Buddha stayed and where 
he preached the Cakkavattisihanàda Sutta,’ 


1 D. iii. 58. 
Mátuluhgaphaladáyaka Thera.'—Evidently identical with Belattha- 
sisa? or Suradha" (q.v.). 
1 Ap. ii. 446. ? ThagA. i. 67. 3 Ibid., 255. 


1. Mātuvihāra.—A vihāra built by King Saddhatissa.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 9. 


2. Matuvihara.—A vihàra built by the mother of Gajabahukagamani, 
on the spot where, in a thicket of flowering kadambas, she had met an 
ascetic rising from a trance of seven days and had given him food which 
she was taking to her father the brick-worker. As a result of this gift 
she became the queen of Vahkanasikatissa. Later she bought the piece of 
land for one thousand and built there the vihára. Gajabahukagàmani 
built a stone thüpa connected with it and gave lands to the monks of 
the vihára. The full name of this vihára seems to have been Rajamatu- 
vihàra (q.v.).” 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 104 ff., 115 ff. ? MT. 656. 


Matuvelanga.—aA locality near Sámagalla, where lived Kupikkalama- 


hatissa Thera.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 51. 


Madhava.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvii. 77, 79. 


Máàdhuraka.—The classifying name for an inhabitant of Madhura.’ 
1 E.g., Mil. 331. 
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1. Máàna.—Youngest brother and viceroy of Aggabodhi III. (Siri- 
saüghabodhi) He was governor of Dakkhinadesa. He was later found 
guilty of an offence in the women’s apartments of the palace and was 
treacherously killed by the court officers." 


1 Cy. xliv. 84, 123 f. 


2. *Mana.—Eldest son of Kassapa IL' His full name was Māna- 
vamma. He was very young when his father died, and, when the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of Dappula I. and later of Dathopatissa IL, he 
left Uttaradesa, where he was living in retirement with his wife Sangha, 
and went to Jambudipa, there to take service under the Pallava king, 
Narasiha.” He won the king’s favour and very loyally helped him to 
defeat the Vallabha king. He then raised an army with the help of 
Narasiha, landed in Ceylon, and recovered the kingdom from Dathopatissa. 
But later his army deserted him on hearing tidings of Narasiha's illness 
and Mana returned once more to Jambudipa. Some time after he came 
again to Ceylon with a large army and defeated Hatthadatha, the reigning 
king, and his general Potthakuttha. In the confusion which followed, 
Hatthadatha was killed and Potthakuttha was poisoned at Merukandara. 
Mana thereupon became king and did many acts of merit, including 
the erection of the Padhanarakkha- and the Sirisabghabodhi-vihàras, 
also the Sepanni- and Siri-pásádas. Mana was a supporter of the 
Pamsukülins.? | 


1 v. xlv. 6. | | 3 Ibid, xlvii. 1 ff. Manavamma 
2 For details see Cv. xlvii. 9 ff., 15 ff. | reigned circa 676-711 A.C. 


3. *Màna (also called Manavamma).—He was the nephew of Kassapa 
II, and the son of Dappula I. Kassapa handed over the kingdom to 
him at the time of his death, his own children being very young. When 
Kassapa died, the Damilas attacked Ceylon, but Mana, with his father's 
help, repulsed them and crowned his father king. When Hatthadatha 
heard of this, he came with a large force and seized the throne under the 
name of Dathopatissa II. Mana went to the Eastern Province, while 
Dappula returned to Rohana. Later, Màna led a rebellion against 
Dathopatissa and was killed in battle. His mother was the sister of 
Kassapa II. and the daughter of King Silàmeghavanpa." 


1 Cv. xlv. 11 ff.; 52, 77 ff. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 94, n. 1. 


4. Màna.—Called Mülapotthaki. He was an officer of Parakkamabahu 
I. and, in one campaign, defeated Lokagalla Vikkama at Mahágàma.' 
1 Cv. Ixxv. 139 f. 


* Regarding these names, Mana and Mánavamma, see Cv. Trs. i. 192, n. 3. 
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Manakapitthi.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 47. 


_ * Mànakàma " Sutta.—The praises spoken of the Buddha by a deva 
at Jetavana regarding his freedom from all vain conceits.’ 


1 S. i. 4. 


Managgabodhi.—A monastery built by Aggabodhi VII.' 
1 Cv. xlviii. 64. 


Manacchidda.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. i. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


1. Manatthaddha.—A brahmin of Savatthi who, because of his great 
pride respected no one. One day he came upon the Buddha preaching 
to a large crowd of people and stood near, on one side. The Buddha, 
seeing him, preached on the vanity of pride; Mànatthaddha understood, 
and, falling at the Buddha's feet, worshipped him. And then, in answer 
to his question, the Buddha told him of those to whom respect should 
be shown, among whom the arahants are perfect. Manatthaddha became 
the Buddha's follower.! 


1 S. i. 177 f.; cp. Jenta. 
2. Manatthaddha.—A Paeceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.! 
1 M. iii. 71; ApA. i. 107. 


Manatthaddha Sutta.— Records the visit of the brahmin Mànatthaddha 


(q.v.) to the Buddha.’ 
1 S. i. 177 f. 


Manadinna.—A householder of Rajagaha. When he lay ill he was 
visited by Ananda, to whom he confessed that even in his illness he 
practised the four satipatthanas. He was quite free from the five oram- 


bhagiyasamyojana. 
1 S. v. 178. 


Manadinna Sutta.— Records the visit of Ananda to Manadinna (¢.v.).’ 
1 S. v. 178. 


Mánabhüsapa.—See Manabharaya. 
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Manamatta.—A village, probably in North Ceylon; one of the spots 
where the Damilas, under Magha and Jayabahu, set up fortifications.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxxiii. 16. 


1. Mànavamma.— See Mana, Nos. 2 and 3. 


2. Mànavamma.,— Elder brother of Mana (Mana 2) and son of Kassapa 
II, Once, as he made an incantation, the god Kumara appeared before 
him, riding his peacock; the bird, finding nothing to drink, flew at 
Manavamma’s face. He, thereupon, offered the peacock his eye, of 
which the bird drank. Kumara promised him the fulfilment of his 
wish, but he did not aspire to royal power, and retired in favour of his 


younger brother Mana.’ 
1 Cv. lvii. 5 ff. 


Manaviramadhura,—A place in South India mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Laükàpura.' 


1 Cv. ]xxvi. 213. 


1. Manabharana, Manabhisana.—Nephew of Vijayabahu I. His 
father was king of Pandu and his mother, Mitta, was Vijayabahu’s sister. 
He had two brothers, Kittisirimegha and Sirivallabha. He married 
Ratanavali, daughter of Vijayabàhu.! When Vijayabahu died, Jayabahu 
I. became king and Manabharana was made viceroy. When the rightful 
heir, Vikkamabahu, rose in revolt, Manabharana seized from him Rohana 
and Dakkhinadesa and lived in Puükhagàma, under the name of 
Virabàhu. He seems to have lived in constant conflict with Vikkama- 
bahu. Later, when he had already two daughters, Mittà and Pabhavati, 
he gave over the government to his ministers and retired from the world. 
But seven or eight months later he had a dream in the temple of Indra 
and hurried back to Puükhagàma because the dream presaged the birth 
ofa mighty son. This son was Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lix. 42 ff. 2 Ibid., lxi. 21 ff. 3 Ibid., lxii. 3 ff. 


2. Manabharana.—Son of Sirivallabha and Sugala. Lilàvati was his 
sister! He married Mittà, daughter of Mànàbharana I., and also her 
sister, Pabhavati, and by the latter he had a son, Kittisirimegha." 
Manabharana reigned in Rohana as an independent king? When the 
throne was captured by Gajabahu, Manabharana tried several times to 
wrest it from him, but, failing in these attempts, made an alliance with 
Gajabahu through the intervention of the monks; later, however, finding 


Cv. lxii. 2. 2 Ibid., lxiv. 19, 23, 24. 3 See ibid., Ixvii. 95. 
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Parakkamabahu growing in power, he went over to him.“ When 
Gajabáhu was captured and detained at Pulatthinagara, the soldiers 
started to pillage the city, despite the orders of Parakkamabahu. The 
people were enraged and invited Manabharana to come. On his arrival 
at Pulatthipura, he captured Gajabahu and threw him into a dungeon, 
seized all the treasures, including the Tooth Relic and Alms-bowl, and 
took counsel with his mother to kill Gajabahu. On hearing of this, 
Parakkamabahu sent his forces against Manabharana and defeated the 
latter's followers at various places. Manabharana then fled to Rohana, 
taking with him some of the treasures.” From there he again tried to 
ally himself with Gajabahu; but the latter did not so desire, though his 
ministers were in favour of it. Relying on their support, Manabharana 
advanced from Rohana. He was, however, severely defeated at Pünagama 
and other places and Parakkamabahu’s forces assailed him from all sides. 
The campaign brought varying success to the opposing armies, and 
Manabharana proved a skilful warrior. He was helped by various 
chieftains and fought bitterly and valiantly to the end,* but, as he lay 
dying, he summoned his children and ministers and counselled them 
to join Parakkamabahu. Even after his death his queen Sugala 
encouraged intrigues against Parakkamabahu.’ 


4 Cv. Ixx. 179 ff. | 6 For details see ibid., lxxii. 148-309. 
5 Ibid., 255 ff. | ? Ibid., Ixxiv. 29 ff. 


3. Manabharana.—A general of Magha, for whose coronation he was 


responsible.* 
1 Cv. Ixxx. 73. 


4. Manabharana.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 146. 


Màpamádakandarà.—A cave, probably not very far from Rajagaha. 
When the Buddha went on tour with the monks, some of the latter 
accompanied him as far as this cave and then turned back. To such 
monks the Buddha would say, “ Mà pamajjittha’’ (Be not heedless). 
From this fact the cave took its name.’ 


1 DbA. ii. 167. 


Maya, Mahamaya.—The mother of the Buddha.’ Her father was the 
Sakyan Afijana of Devadaha, son of Devadahasakka, and her mother 
Yasodhara, daughter of Jayasena.” Dandapani and Suppabuddha were 

1 D. ii. 52; see Thomas: op. cit., 25. while the Apadàna (ii. 538) gives the name 


2 Mhv. ii. 17 ff.; elsewhere her father , of her mother as Sulakkhaná. 
is called Mahá-Suppabuddha (ThigA. 141), | 
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her brothers, and Maha Pajapati her sister. Both the sisters were married 
to Suddhodana in their youth, but it was not till Maya was between forty 
and fifty that the Buddha was born? She had all the qualities necessary 
for one who was to bear the exalted rank of being the mother of the 
Buddha: she was not too passionate, she did not take intoxicants, she 
had practised the parami for one hundred thousand kappas, and had not, 
since her birth, violated the five s?là. On the day of her conception 
she kept her fast, and in her sleep that night she had the following dream: 
the four Maharaja-gods took her in her bed to Himava and placed her 
under a sála-tree on Manosilatala. Then their wives came and bathed 
her in the Anotatta Lake and clad her in divine robes. They then led 
her into a golden palace and laid her on a divine couch; there the Bodhi- 
satta, in the form of a white elephant, holding a white lotus in his gleaming 
trunk, entered into her right side. This was on the day of the Uttarà- 
sàlhanakkhatta, after a festival lasting seven days, in which she had 
already taken part. 

From the day of her conception she was guarded by the Four Regent 
Gods; she felt no desire for men, and the child in her womb could be 
seen from outside. At the end of the tenth month she wished to return 
to her people in Devadaha, but, on her way thither, she stopped at the 
sala-grove in Lumbini and there her child was born as she stood holding 
on to the branch of a sàála-tree.' Seven days later Maya died and was 
reborn as a male in the Tusita-world, under the name of Màyadevaputta." 
The Buddha visited Tavatimsa immediately after the performance of 
the Twin-Miracle at the foot of the Gandamba-tree, on the full-moon 
day of Asalha, and there, during the three months of the rainy season, 
the Buddha stayed, preaching the Abhidhamma Pitaka to his mother 
(who came there to listen to him), seated on Sakka's Pandukambala- 
silisana, at the foot of the Paricchattaka-tree. (It is said that, during 
this time, at certain intervals, the Buddha would return to earth, leaving 
a seated image of himself in Tàvatimsa to continue the preaching while 
he attended to his bodily needs, begging alms in Uttarakuru and eating 
his food on the banks of Anotatta, where Sariputta waited on him and 
learnt of what he had been preaching to the devas.) 

The Commentaries’ state the view, held by some, that had Maya been 
alive the Buddha would not have shown such reluctance to bestow 
ordination on women. This view, says Dhammapiàla,' is erroneous. 
It would have made no difference, for it is the dhammatà of all Buddhas 
that women shall be ordained, but subject to certain important re- 

3 VibhA. 278. € DhSA. i. 15; DhA. iii. 216 f. 
4 J. i. 49 ff. ? UdA. 276 f. 


5 Thag. vss. 533 £.; ThagA. i. 502. | 8 Ibid. 
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strictions. The mothers of all Buddhas die very soon after the birth 
of their son, because no other child is fit to be conceived in the same womb 
as a Buddha. | 

Maya is mentioned in several Játakas as the mother of the Bodhisatta 
—e.g., in the Alinacitta, the Katthahari, she Kurudhamma, the Kosambi, 
the Khandahàla, the Dasaratha, the Bandhanagara, the Mahaummagga, 
the Matuposaka, the Vessantara, the Susima, the Somanassa and the 
Hatthipala. According to some contexts, after her birth as Phusati in 
the Vessantara Jataka, Màyà became one of the daughters of King 
Kiki (q4.v.). 

Maya’s resolve to be the mother of a Buddha was formed ninety-one 
kappas ago in the time of Vipassi Buddha. She was then the elder 
daughter of King Bandhumà. One of the king's vassals sent him a piece 
of priceless sandalwood and a golden wreath, worth one hundred thousand. 
The sandalwood the king gave to his elder daughter and the wreath 
to the younger. The elder powdered the sandalwood and took it in a 
golden casket to the Buddha. Some of the powder she offered to the 
Buddha to be rubbed on his body, and the rest she scattered in his cell. 
It was the sight of the Buddha's golden body that inspired her with the 
desire to be the mother of such a being. Her sister later became 
Uraeehadà (q.v.). 

9 J. vi. 480 f. 


Maya Sutta.—Once, Vepacitti, ruler of the Asuras, was ill. He was 
visited by Sakka, who was requested by the Asuras to heal him. Sakka 
agreed to do this if Vepacitti would teach him the Sambaramaya. But 
Vepacitti wished to consult the Asuras on this matter and was advised 
against it.” 

1S. i. 238, 


Mayageha.—An officer of Parakkamabahu I., mentioned in the account 
of his campaigns. He fought against Gokanna at Nilagala. Later, he was 
in charge of the successful campaign in Álisára, and then was stationed 
in Ambavana, where the king confided to him his plan to attack Pulat- 
thinagara. In recognition of his services, Parakkamabahu conferred on 
him the rank of Adhikàri. The last mention made of him? is of his 
being appointed to guard the ford at Samirukkha and crushing there the 
army of Gajabahu. 


1 Cv, Ixx. 83, 162, 170, 191, 278. 2 Ibid., Ixxii. 10. 


Mayadvara.—One of the gates of Pulatthipura.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxiii. 162. 
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1. Mayadhanu.—The youngest brother of Bhuvanekabahu VII. and 
father of Rajasiha I. He reigned over a part of Ceylon with his capital 
at Sitavaka (1521-81 a.c.). His reign was marked by a series of severe 
and fluctuating struggles against his brother and against the Portuguese 
then in Colombo. He is said to have been succeeded by his son, Rajasiha." 


1 Cv. xciii. 3 ff.; Cv. Trs. ii. 224, n. 1; 225, n. 3. 


2. Mayadhanu.—The name of a district in Ceylon, between the coast 
and the mountains. Its capital was Sitavaka, founded by Parakkama- 
bàhu IV. There was in it a village called Udakagama.' 


1 Cv. xc. 100; c. 213; Cv. Tres. ii. 209, n. 8. 


Màyàvi.—A jackal, for whose story see the Dabbapuppha Jataka. 
He is identified with Upananda.' 


1 J. iii. 336. 


Máyetti.—4A village in Ceylon in the time of Jetthatissa III.’ 
1 Cv. xliv. 90. 


Mayettikassapavasa.—A vihàra in Ceylon, to which Jetthatissa III. 
gifted the village of Sahannanagara." 


1 Cv. xliv. 100. 


Mara.—Generally regarded as the personification of Death, the Evil 
One, the Tempter (the Buddhist counterpart of the Devil or Principle 
of Destruction). The legends concerning Mara are, in the books, very 
involved and defy any attempts at unravelling them. In the latest 
accounts, mention is made of five Maras—Khandha-Mara, Kilesa-Mara, 
Abhisankhara-Mara, Maccu-Mara and Devaputta-Mara—as shown in the 
following quotations: paficannam pi Maranam vijayato jino (ThagA. ii. 
16); sabbamitteht khandhakilesabhisankharamaccudevaputtasankhate sabba- 
paccatthike (ThagA. ii. 46); sankhepato va paticakilesakhandhabhisankha- 
radevaputtamaccumare abhañji, tasma . . . bhagavà tt vuccati (Vsm. 211). 
Elsewhere, however, Mara is spoken of as one, three, or four. Where 
Māra is one, the reference is generally either to the kilesas or to Death. 
Thus: Marenati kilesamarena (ItvA. 197); Marassa visage ti kilesamarassa 
visaye (ThagA. ii. 70); jetvana maccuno senam vimokkhena anàvaran ti 
lokattayabhibyapanato diyaddhasahassadi-vibhagato ca vipulatia aññehi 
avaritum — patisedhetum asakkuneyyatta ca maccuno, Marassa, senam 
vimokkhena ariyamaggena  jetvà (ItvA. 198); Mardsend ti ettha satte 
anatthe niyojento maretiti Maro (UdA. 325); wihato Maro bodhimile ti 
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vthato samucchinno kilesamaro bodhirukkhamüle (Netti Cty. 235); vasam 
Marassa gacchatits kilesamadrassa ca sattamdrassa (*) ca vasam gacchi 
(Netti, p. 86); tato sukhumataram Marabandhanan ti kilesabandhanam 
pan’ etam tato sukhumataram (SA. iii. 82); Maro māro ti maranam pucchati, 
maradhammo ti maranadhammo (SA. ii. 246). 

It is evidently with this same significance that the term Mara, in the 
older books, is applied to the whole of the worldly existence, the five 
khandhas, or the realm of rebirth, as opposed to Nibbàna. Thus Mara 
is defined at CNid. (No. 506) as kammabhisankharavasena patisandhiko 
kandhamüro dhatumaro, dyatanamaro. And again: Màro Maro ti bhante 
vuccatt katamo nu kho bhante Maro ti? | Rüpam kho, Radha, Maro, 
vedanümüro, sainamaro, sankharamaro viññāäņnam Maro (S. ii. 195); yo 
kho Radha Maro tatra chando pahatabbo. Ko ca Radha Maro?  Rüpam 
kho Radha Maro ... pe... vedanāmāro. Tatra kho Radha chando 
pahatabbo (S. iu. 198); sa upadiyamano kho bhikku baddho Marassa, 
anupadiyamano mutto papimato (S. iii. 74); evam sukhumam kho bhikkhave, 
Vepacittibandhanam; tato sukhumataram marabandhanam; mafifiamano kho 
bhikkhave baddho Marassa, amafifigmüno mutto püpimato (S. iv. 202); 
labhati Maro otaram, labhati Maro Grammanam (S. iv. 85); santi bhikkhave 
cakkhwwififieyyarüpü . . . pe... tañ ce bhikkhu abhinandati . . . pe... 
ayam vuccati bhikkhave bhikkhu avasagato Marassa, Mürassa vasam gato 
(S. iv. 91); dhunatha maccuno senam nalagaram va kufyaro ti paññindri- 
yassa padatthanam (Netti, p. 40); rape kho Radha sat Maro và assa màretà 
và yo và pana miyatr. Tasma he tvam Radha rüpam māro ti passa mareta 
ti passa miyatiti passa, . . . ye nam evam passanti te samma passanti (S. iii. 
189); Marasamyogan t? tebhümakavattam (SNA. ii. 506). 

The Commentaries also speak of three Maras: bodhipallanke tinnam 
Maàrànam matthakam bhinditvà (DA. ii. 659); aparajitasanghan ti ayy’ eva 
tayo Mare madditva vijitasanganam matthakam madditva anuttaram 
sammasambodhim abhisambuddho (CNidA. p. 47). In some cases the 
three Maras are specified: yathayidam bhikkhave marabalan ti yatha idam 
devaputtamara-maccumara-kilesamaranam balam appasaham durabhisam- 
bhavam (DA. iii. 858); maccuhügino ti maranamaccu-kilesamaccu-devaput- 
tamaccu hayino, tividham pi tam maccum hitva gamino ti vuttam hoti 
(SNA. ii. 508; cp. MA. ii. 619); na lacchati Maro otàram; Maro ti deva- 
puttmaro pi maccumaro pr kilesamaro pi (DA. iii. 846); but elsewhere 
five are mentioned—e.g., ariyamaggakkhane kilesamaro abhisankhara- 
maro, devaputtamüro ca carimaka-cittakkhane khandhamaro maccumaro 
ti paficavidhamàáro abhibhito parajito (UdA. 216). Very occasionally 
four Maras are mentioned: catunnam Marainam matthakam madditva 
anuttaram sammasambodhim abhisambuddho (MNid. 129); indakhilopamo 
catubbidhamaraparavadiganehi akampiyatthena (SNA. i. 201); Marasenam 
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sasenam abhibhuyyati kilesasendya anantasendya ca sasenam anavasittham 
catubbidham pi maram abhibhavitva devaputtamarassa pi hi gunamàarane 
saháyabhüvüpagamanato kilesü send ti vuccanti (ItvA. 136). The last 
quotation seems to indicate that the four Maras are the five Maras less 
Devaputta-Mara. 

A few particulars are available about Devaputta-Mara: Maro ti Vasa- 
vattibhimiyam aññataro daàmarikadevaputto. So hi tam thanam atikka- 
mitukamam janam yam sakkoti tam maretr, yam na sakkoti tassa pi 
maranam icchati, tena Maro ti vuccati (SNA. i. 44); Maro yeva pana 
sattasankhataya pajdya adhipatibhavena idha Pajāpatīti adhippeto. So 
hi kuhim vasatiti? Paranimmittavasavattidevaloke. Tatra hi Vasavat- 
tiraja rajjam kāreti. Maro ekasmim padese attano parisdya issartyam 
pavattento rayjapaccante damarikarajaputto viya vasati tà vadant? (MA. i. 
28); so hà Maro opapatiko kàmavacarissaro, kadáci brahmapárisajjánamqi 
kaye adhvmuccitum samattho (Jinalankara Tika, p. 217). 

In view of the many studies of Mara by various scholars, already 
existing, it might be worth while here, too, to attempt a theory of Mara 
in Buddhism, based chiefly on the above data. The commonest use 
of the word was evidently in the sense of Death. From this it was 
extended to mean “the world under the sway of death" (also called 
Müàradheyya—e.g., A. iv. 228) and the beings therein. Thence, the 
kilesas also came to be called Mara in that they were instruments of 
Death, the causes enabling Death to hold sway over the world. All 
Temptations brought about by the kilesas were likewise regarded as 
the work of Death. There was also evidently a legend of a devaputta 
of the Vasavatti world, called Màra, who considered himself the head 
of the Kàmàvacara-world and who recognized any attempt to curb the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures, as a direct challenge to himself and to 
his authority. As time went on these different conceptions of the 
word became confused one with the other, but this confusion is not 
always difficult to unravel. 

Various statements are found in the Pitakas connected with Mara, 
which have, obviously, reference to Death, the kilesas, and the world 
over which Death and the kilesas hold sway. Thus: Those who can 
restrain the mind and check its propensities, can escape the snares of 
Mara (Dhp. Yamaka, vs. 7). He who delights in objects cognisant to 
the eye, etc., has gone under Mara’s sway (S. iv. 91). He who has 
attachment is entangled by Mara (S. iii. 73). Mara will overthrow him 
who is unrestrained in his senses, immoderate in his food, idle and weak 
(Dhp. Yamaka, vs. 8). By attaining the Noble Eightfold Path one 
can be free from Mara (Dhp. vs. 40). The Samyutta (i. 135) records 
a conversation between Mara and Vajirà. She has attained arahantship 
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and tells Mara: ** There is no satta here who can come under your control; 
there is no being but a mere heap of sankharas (suddhasankhérarapufja). 

The later books, especially the Nidánakathà of the Jataka Commentary! 
and the Buddhavamsa Commentary,” contain a very lively and detailed 
description of the temptation of the Buddha by Mara, as the Buddha 
sat under the Bodhi-tree immediately before his Enlightenment. These 
accounts describe how Mara, the devaputta, seeing the Bodhisatta 
seated, with the firm resolve of becoming a Buddha, summoned all his 
forces and advanced against him. These forces extended to a distance 
of twelve yojanas to the front of the Bodhisatta, twelve to the back, and 
nine each to the right and to the left. Mara himself, thousand-armed, 
rode on his elephant, Girimekhala, one hundred and fifty leagues in 
height. His followers assumed various fearsome shapes and were 
armed with dreadful weapons. At Mara’s approach, all the various 
Devas, Nagas and others, who were gathered round the Bodhisatta 
singing his praises and paying him homage, disappeared in headlong 
flight. The Bodhisatta was left alone, and he called to his assistance 
the ten "param? which he had practised to perfection. 

Mara’s army is described as being tenfold, and each division of the 
army is described, in very late accounts,’ with great wealth of detail. 
Each division was faced by the Buddha with one páram? and was put 
to flight. Mara’s last weapon was the Cakkavudha (q.v.). But when 
he hurled it at the Buddha it stood over him like a canopy of flowers. 
Still undaunted, Màra challenged the Buddha to show that the seat on 
which he sat was his by right. Mara’s followers all shouted their 
evidence that the seat was Mara’s. The Buddha, having no other witness, 
asked the Earth to bear testimony on his behalf, and the Earth roared 
in response. Mara and his followers fled in utter rout, and the Devas 
and others gathered round the Buddha to celebrate his victory. The 
sun set on the defeat of Mara. This, in brief, is the account of the 
Buddha’s conquest of Mara, greatly elaborated in later chronicles and 
illustrated in countless Buddhist shrines and temples with all the 
wealth of riotous colour and fanciful imagery that gifted artists could 
command. 

That this account of the Buddha’s struggle with Mara is literally true, 
none but the most ignorant of the Buddhists believe, even at the present 
day. The Buddhist point of view has been well expressed by Rhys 
Davids. We are to understand by the attack of Mara’s forces, that all 
the Buddha’s “ old temptations came back upon him with renewed 
force. For years he had looked at all earthly good through the medium 


1 J.i.71 ff; cp. MA. i. 384. | 3 Especially in Sinhalese books. 
2 p. 239 f. 4 Article on Buddha in the Enoy. Brit. 
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of a philosophy which had taught him that it, without exception, carried 
within itself the seeds of bitterness and was altogether worthless and 
impermanent; but now, to his wavering faith, the sweet delights of home 
and love, the charms of wealth and power, began to show themselves 
in a different light and glow again with attractive colours. He doubted 
and agonized in his doubt, but as the sun set, the religious side of his 
nature had won the victory and seems to have come out even purified 
from the struggle." There is no need to ask, as does Thomas, with 
apparently great suspicion,’ whether we can assume that the elaborators 
of the Mara story were recording “a subjective experience under the 
form of an objective reality," and did they know or think that this was 
the real psychological experience which the Buddha went through ? 
The living traditions of the Buddhist countries supply the adequate 
answer, without the aid of the rationalists. The epic nature of the subject 
gave ample scope for the elaboration so dear to the hearts of the Pali 
rhapsodists. 

The similar story among Jains, as recorded in their commentarial 
works—e.g., in the Uttaradhyayana Sütra*—bears no close parallelism to 
the Buddhist account, but only a faint resemblance. 

There is no doubt that the Mara legend had its origin in the Padhana 
Sutta (¢.v.). There Mara is represented as visiting Gotama on the banks 
of the Nerafijarà, where he is practising austerities and tempting him 
to abandon his striving and devote himself to good works. Gotama 
refers to Mara’s army as being tenfold. The divisions are as follows: 
the first consists of the Lusts; the second is Aversion; the third Hunger 
and Thirst; the fourth Craving; the fifth Sloth and Indolence; the sixth 
Cowardice; the seventh Doubt; the eighth Hypocrisy and Stupidity; 
Gains, Fame, Honour and Glory falsely obtained form the ninth; and 
the tenth is the Lauding of oneself and the Contemning of others. 
“ Seeing this army on all sides," says the Buddha, '' I go forth to meet 
Mara with his equipage (savahanam). He shall not make me yield 
ground. That army of thine, which the world of devas and men conquers 
not, even that, with my wisdom, will I smite, as an unbaked earthen 
bowl with a stone." Here we have practically all the elements found 
in the later elaborated versions. | 

The second part of the Padhàna Sutta' is obviously concerned with 
later events in the life of Gotama, and this the Commentary? definitely 
tells us. After Mara had retired discomfited, he followed the Buddha 
for seven years, watching for any transgression on his part. But the 
quest was in vain, and, ''like a crow attacking a rock," he left Gotama 


5 Thomas, op. cit., 230. 7 SN. vs. 446 f.; cf. S. i. 122. 
6 ZDMG. vol. 49 (1915), 321 f. — 8 SNA. ii. 391. 
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in disgust. “ The lute of Mara, who was so overcome with grief, slipped 
from his arm. Then, in dejection, the yakkha disappeared thence." 
This lute, according to the Commentary,’ was picked up by Sakka and 
given to Pafieasikha. Of this part of the sutta, more anon. 

The Samyutta Nikàya'" also contains a sutta (* Dhitaro " Sutta) in 
which three daughters of Màra are represented as tempting the Buddha 
after his Enlightenment. Their names are Taühà, Arati and Raga, and 
they are evidently personifications of three of the ten forces in Māra’s 
army, as given in the Padhàna Sutta. They assume numerous forms 
of varying age and charm, full of blandishment, but their attempt is 
vain, and they are obliged to admit defeat. | 

Once Mara came to be regarded as the Spirit of Evil all temptations 
of lust, fear, greed, etc., were regarded as his activities, and Mara was 
represented as assuming various disguises in order to carry out his 
nefarious plans. Thus the books mention various occasions on which 
Mara appeared before the Buddha himself and his disciples, men and 
women, to lure them away from their chosen path. 

Soon after the Buddha's first vassa, Màra approached him and asked 
him not to teach the monks regarding the highest emancipation, he 
himself being yet bound by Mára's fetters. But the Buddha replied that 
he was free of all fetters, human and divine." On another occasion 
Mara entered into the body of Vetambari and made him utter heretical 
doctrines. The Mara Samyutta™ contains several instances of Mara’s 
temptations of the Buddha by assailing him with doubts as to his emanci- 
pation, feelings of fear and dread, appearing before him in the shape of 
an elephant, a cobra, in various guises beautiful and ugly, making the 
rocks of Gijjhaküta fall with a crash; by making him wonder whether he 
should ever sleep; by suggesting that, as human life was long, there was 
no need for haste in living the good life; by dulling the intelligence of 
his hearers. Once, when the Buddha was preaching to the monks, 
Mara came in the guise of a bullock and broke their bowls, which were 
standing in the air to dry; on another occasion he made a great din so 
that the minds of the listening monks were distracted. Again, when 
the Buddha went for alms to Paficasala, he entered into the brahmin 
householders and the Buddha had to return with empty bowl. Mara 
approached the Buddha on his return and tried to persuade him to try 


? SNA. ii. 394. shore. In the  Brahmanimantanika 

10 S. i. 124 f.; given also at Lal. 490 | Sutta (M. i. 326) Mara is spoken of as 
(378); cp. A. v. 46; see also DhA. iii. | entering the hearts even of the inhabitants 
195 f. of the Brahma-world. 

11 Vin. i. 22. 13 S, i. 103 ff. 

12 S, i. 67; cp. DhA. iv. 141, where 14 E.g., at Ekasala; cf. Nigrodha and 
Mara asks the Buddha about the further ' his fellow Paribbàjakas (D. iii. 58). 
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once more; this was, says the Commentary, a ruse, that he might inspire 
insult and injury in addition to neglect. But the Buddha refused, 
saying that he would live that day on pitz, like the Abhassara gods. 
Again, as the Buddha was preaching to the monks on Nibbana, Mara 
came in the form of a peasant and interrupted the sermon to ask if 
anyone had seen his oxen. His desire was to make the cares of the 
present life break in on the calm and supramundane atmosphere of the 
discourse on Nibbana. On another occasion he tempted the Buddha 
with the fascination of exercising power that he might rescue those 
suffering from the cruelty of rulers. Once, at the Sakyan village of 
Silavati, he approached the monks who were bent on study, in the shape 
of a very old and holy brahmin, and asked them not to abandon the 
things of this life, in order to run after matters involving time. In the 
same village, he tried to frighten Samiddhi away from his meditations. 
Samiddhi sought the Buddha’s help and went back and won arahantship.'" 
Mara influenced Godhika to commit suicide and tried to frighten Rahula 
in the guise of a huge elephant." In the account of Godhika’s suicide,“ 
there is a curious statement that, after Godhika died, Mara went about 
looking for his (Godhika’s) consciousness (patisandhicitta), and the Buddha 
pointed him out to the monks, “ going about like a cloud of smoke.” 
Later, Mara came to the Buddha, like a little child (khuddaddrakavanni),*° 
holding a vilva-lyre of golden colour, and he questioned the Buddha 
about Godhika. (This probably refers to some dispute which arose 
among the monks regarding Godhika’s destiny.) 

The books mention many occasions on which Mara assumed various 
forms under which to tempt bhikkhunis, often in lonely spots—e.g., 
Alaviké, Kiságotami, Soma, Vijaya, Uppalavannà, Cala, Upacala, 
Sistipacala, Sela, Vajira and Khema.”° To the same category of tempta- 
tions belongs a story found in late commentaries”: when Gotama was 
leaving his palace on his journey of Renunciation, Mara, here called 
Vasavatti, appeared before him and promised him the kingdom and 
the whole world within seven days if he would but turn back. Mara’s 


15 The incident is related at length in | home, Mara visited him there in the 
SA. i. 140 f. and DhA. iii. 257 f.; the Com- | guise of the Buddha and told him that 
mentaries (e.g., Sp. i. 178 f.) state that | what he (the Buddha) had preached to 
the difficulty experienced by the Buddha | him earlier was false. Sürambattha, 
and his monks in obtaining food at | though surprised, could not be shaken 
Veraüja (q.v. was also due to the | in his faith, being a sotapanna. 


machinations of Mara. 17 DhA. iv. 69 f. 

16 Cp. the story of Nandiya Thera. | 19 S. i. 122. 
Buddhaghosa says (DA. iii. 864) that 1 SA. i. 145. 
when Sürambattha, after listening to a , 2° See s.v. for details. 


sermon of the Buddha, had returned | 21 E.g., J. i. 03. 
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temptations were not confined to monks and nuns; he tempted also lay 
men and women and tried to lure them from the path of goodness—e. g., 
in the story of Dhaniya and his wife.” 

Mention is made, especially in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, of several 
occasions on which Mara approached the Buddha, requesting him to die; 
the first of these occasions was under the Ajapala Banyan-tree at Uruvela, 
soon after the Enlightenment, but the Buddha refused to die until the 
sdsana was firmly established. Can it be that here we have the word 
Mara used in the sense of physical death (Maccumara), and that the 
occasions referred to were those on which the Buddha felt tlie desire 
to die, to pass away utterly, to “lay down the burden”? Perhaps 
they were moments of physical fatigue, when he lay at death's door, for 
we know? that the six years he spent in austerities made inroads on his 
health and that he suffered constantly from muscular cramp, digestive 
disorders and headache. At Beluvagàma, shortly before he finally 
decided to die, we are told" that “ there fell upon him a dire sickness, 
and sharp pains came upon him even unto death." But the Buddha 
conquered the disease by a strong effort of his will because he felt it 
would not be right for him to die without addressing his followers and 
taking leave of the Order. Compare with this Mara’s temptation 
of the Buddha at Maddakuechi (q.v.), when he lay suffering from severe 
pain after the wounding of his foot by a splinter. It may have been 
the physical weariness, above referred to, which at first made the Buddha 
reluctant to take upon himself the great exertions which the propagation 
of his Dhamma would involve.” We know of other arahants who 
actually committed suicide in order to escape being worried by physical 
ills—e.g., Godhika, Vakkali, Channa. When their suicide was reported 
to the Buddha, he declared them free from all blame. 

Can it be, further, that with the accounts of Mara, as the personification 
of Evil, came to be mixed legends of an actual devaputta, named Mara, 
also called Vasavatti, because he was an inhabitant of the Paranimmita- 
vasavatti deva world ? Already in the Anguttara Nikàya," Mara is 


?2 SNA. i. 44; see also J. i. 231 f. | ™ D. ii. 99; cp. Dvy. 203. 
?9 See s.v. Gotama. It is true that in 25 See, e.g., Vin. i. 4 f. 
the Mahasaccaka Sutta (M. i. 240 ff), 26 A. ii. 17. Even after the Buddha's 


which contains an account of the events | death Mara was regarded as wishing to 
leading up to the Enlightenment, there | obstruct good works. Thus, at the 
is no mention whatsoever of any tempta- | enshrinement of the Buddha’s relics in 
tion by Mara, nor is there any mention | the Maha Thüpa, Indagutta Thera (by 
of the Bodhi-tree. But to argue from | supernatural power) made a parasol of 
this, that such events did not form part | copper to cover the universe, in order 
of the original story, might be to draw | that it might ward off the attentions 
unwarranted inferences from an argu- | of Mara (Mhv. xxxi. 85). 

mentum e silentio. 
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described (aggo Gdhipateyyanam iddhiyà yasasé jalam) as the head of 
those enjoying bliss in the Kamdavacara-worlds and as a dámarika devaputta 
(as mentioned earlier). Can it be that ancient legends represented him as 
looking on with disfavour at the activities of the Buddha ? Buddhaghosa 
says" that Maradevaputta, having dogged the Buddha's footsteps for 
seven years, and having found no fault in him, came to him and 
worshipped him. Is it, then, possible that some of the conversations 
which the Buddha is reported to have had with Màra——e.g., in the second 
part of the Padhana Sutta (see above)—were originally ascribed to a 
real personage, designated as Maradevaputta, and later confused with 
the allegorical Mara? This suggestion gains strength from a remark 
found in the Máratajjaniya Sutta,™® uttered by Moggallana, that he too 
had once been a Mara, Düsi by name; Kala was his sister's name, and 
the Mara of the present age was his nephew. In the sutta, Düsi is 
spoken of as having been responsible for many acts of mischief, similar to 
those ascribed to the Mara of Gotama’s day. According to the sutta, 
Máradevaputta was evidently regarded as a being of great power, with 
a strong bent for mischief, especially directed against holy men. This 
suggestion is, at all events, worthy of further investigation.” 

Màra bears many names in Paàli Literature, chief of them being 
Kanha, Adhipati, Antaka, Namuei and Pamattabandhu.” His usual 
standing epithet is papima, but other words are also used, such as anattha- 
kima, ahitakima, and ayogakkhemakama.** 

Mara is called Namuci because none can escape him—Namuct ti Maro ; 
so hi attano visaya mikkhamatukame devamanusse na muficati antarayam 
tesam karoti tasma Namuci ti vuccati? In the Mahasamaya Sutta, 
Namuci is mentioned? among the Asuras as being present in the assembly. 
The Commentary explains’ that Namuci refers to Maradevaputta and 
accounts for his presence among the Asuras by the fact that he was tem- 
peramentally their companion (te p? acchandika abhabba, ayam pi tadiso 
yeva, tasma dhàtuso samsandamüno àgato). Buddhaghosa says'5 that 
Mara is so called because he destroys all those who seek to evade him— 


27 MA. i. 533. 

?8 M. i. 333; cp. D. iii. 79. 

29 See also Marakayika-deva. 

30 MNid. ii. 489; for their explanation 
see MNidA. 328; another name of Mara 
was Pajapati (MA. i. 28). 

31 E.g., M. i. 118. 

32 SNA. ii. 386. 

33 D, ii. 259; elsewhere in the same 
sutta (p. 261 f.) it is said that when all 
the devas and others had assembled to 
hear the Buddha preach, Màra came with 


his ‘‘swarthy host" and attempted to 
blind the assembly with thoughts of 
lust, etc. But the Buddha, seeing him, 
warned his followers against him and 
Mara had to depart unsuccessful. At 
the end of the sutta, four lines are tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Mara. They express 
admiration of the Buddha and his 
followers. In this sutta Mara is described 
as mahāsena (having a large army). 

34 DA. ii. 689. 

35 SA. i. 133; cp. MNidA. 328. 
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attano visayam atikkamitum patipanne satte māretī ti Maro; he is called 
Vasavatti" because he rules all—Mdaro nāma vasavatti sabesam upari 
vasam vattate. 

86 SA, i. 158. 


Mara Samyutta.—The fourth section of the Samyutta Nikaya.! 
1 S. i. 103-97. 


Mara Sutta.—Radha asks the Buddha as to what is meant by “ Mara.” 
Anything that perishes, says the Buddha, such as body, feeling, per- 


ceptions, etc." 
1 S. iii. 188. 


‘Marakayika-deva.—A group of devas, evidently followers of Mara, 
who were credited by the Pubbaseliyas and Aparaseliyas with making 
arahants discharge seminal fluid, though neither the arahants nor the 
devas themselves were guilty of physical impurity." One of these devas 
once entered the bodies of five hundred women, friends of Visakha, 
made them drunk, and caused them to commit gross improprieties in 


the presence of the Buddha.’ 
1 Kvu. 164 f. 2 DhA. iii. 102. 


Maragalla.—A village in Rohana, the birthplace of the minister 
Buddha. It is probably identical with Marapabbata mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Mahinda II? 


1 Cv. lv. 26. 2 Ibid., xlviii. 129. 


Maratajjaniya Sutta.—The fiftieth sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
While Moggallana is living at Bhesakalavana, Māra enters his belly and 
worries him. When Mara realizes that Moggallàna has discovered him 
and can read his thoughts, he leaves his body and perches on the door 
bar of his cell. Moggallana then addresses him and tells him how, 
once, he himself was a Mara named Düsi, and roused the brahmin house- 
holders against Kakusandha Buddha and his disciples. As a result of 
this, Diisi was born in Mahaniraya and suffered great torments. Moggal- 
lana warns Mara against assailing holy men lest he suffer a similar fato. 


Mara retires discomfited.! 
1 M. i. 332-8. 


Maradhamma Sutta.—The Buddha admonishes Radha and says that 
desire or whatever is perishable, such as the Body, etc., must be put 


away. 
1 S. iii. 195, 198, 200. 
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Marapasa Sutta.—Mara’s noose endis him who finds d in 


objects, sounds, etc.* 
1 g. iv. 91, 92. 


Marapabbata.—See Maragalla. 


Malatipuppha.—A sluice-gate of the Parakkamasamudda, from which 
flowed the Nilavahini Canal.’ 


1 Cv, Ixxix. 42. 


Malabhari, Malabhari.— A devaputta, husband of Patipüjakà (q.v.). 
Malabhi.—See Piyali. 


Malavatthu.—A village in Rohana, given by Dappula to the Ariyakari- 
vihāra.! It is mentioned? in the account of the campaigns of Parak- 


kamabahu I, 
1 Cv. xlv. 60. 2 Ibid., lxx. 66. 


Málavalli, —A tank in Dakkhinadesa repaired by Parakkamabahu I.' 
It was the scene of a battle between the forces of Gajabahu and those 


of Parakkamabahu I.? 
1 Cv, Ixviii. 45. 2 Ibid., lxx. 66. 


Mala.—An eminent Theri of Ceylon.' 
1 Dpv. xviii. 30 


Màalàgàma,—A village in Ceylon, given by Kittisirirajasiha to Majjha- 


pallivihara.* 
1 Cv. c. 236; Cv. Trs. ii. 293, n. 5. 


Malagamatittha.—A ford in the Mahavalukaganga, mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ | 


1 Cv, lxii. 50; Cv. Trs. i. 323, n. 2. 


Malagiri—A mountain in the Himalaya. This and other mountains 
were formed out of the brick collected by the king of Benares as 
mentioned by Kanarittha in the Bhüridatta Jàtaka.' 


1 J. vi. 204, 212. 
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Máláràma.—4A vihàra in Ceylon, near Uppalavapi, in the time of King 
Kutakanna (tissa). The Thera Cülasudhamma lived there. 


1 VibhA. 452. 


Malavaratthali.—A place in Rohana, the scene of a campaign of 
Parakkamabahu I.' 
1 Cv. Ixxv. 66 ff. 


Maliya.—One of the dogs mentioned in the Pütimamsa Jataka (q.v.). 


Maliyaunna,—A vihàra in Ceylon. Mundagahga was a village in its 
neighbourhood.” 
1 MT. 605. 


Màlunkyà.—See Malunkyaputta. 


Malunkyaputta Thera (v.l. Malunkyaputta, Malukyaputta).—Son 
of the assessor (agghapamnika) of the king of Kosala, his mother being 
Māluùkyā. He was religious by nature, and, when he came of age, 
became a Paribbajaka. Later, he heard the Buddha preach and joined 
the Order, becoming an arahant.' The Theragatha contains two sets oi 
verses attributed to him: one” spoken on his visit to his home after 
attaining arahantship when his people tried to lure him back by a great 
display of hospitality; the other? in connection with a brief sermon 
preached to him by the Buddha before he became an arahant. The 
Thera asked the Buddha for a doctrine in brief and the Buddha gave 
him one. The verses contain a detailed account of the stanzas which 
were only outlined to him by the Buddha. 

In the Majjhima Nikayà are two suttas—the Cüla-Màalunkyà and the 
Maha-Màluhkya—both evidently preached before Malunkyaputta’s 
attainment of arahantship, because in both the Buddha speaks dis- 
paragingly of him. 


1 ThagA. i. 446 f. 2 vv. 399-404. on in years. The Commentators (AA. 


3 vv. 794-817; the reference is probably 
to the Malunkydputta Sutta of A. ii. 248; 
see also S. iv. 72, where the verses are 
quoted in ful. There the monk is 
described as a broken-down old man, far 


ii. 582 and SA. iii. 20) add that he had, 
in his youth, neglected the detailed 
teaching and fallen back, through love 
of possessions. 

4 This is referred to at Mil. 144. 


Malunkyaputta Sutta.—Malunkyaputta comes to the Buddha in his 


old age and asks for a teaching in brief. 


The Buddha first chides him 


for having wasted his opportunities, but then tells him of the four 
ways in which craving arises and the advantages of destroying it. 
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Malunkyaputta retires into the forest and shortly after becomes an 
arahant.! 


1 A. ii. 248 f.; AA. ii. 582 f.; cp. S. iv. 72 f. and SA. iii. 20 f. 


Màluta.--Twenty-nine thousand kappas ago there were eight kings 
of this name, previous births of Nalamàáliya (Kutivihariya) Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 144; ThagA. i. 132. 


Maluta Jataka (No. 17).— Once, two friends, a lion and a tiger, lived 
ina cave. They had a dispute as to which was the cold part of the 
month, the dark half or the light, and they referred the matter to a 
hermit (the Bodhisatta), who said that the cold was caused by wind 
and not by light or darkness. 

The story was told to two forest-dwelling monks of Kosala, Kala and 
Junha, who consulted the Buddha in a similar dispute. The lion and 
the tiger are identified with the monks.! 


1 J. i. 164 ff. 


Malava.—The name of various Damila chiefs, allies of Kulasekhara.' 
Two of them were called Lambakannas.? 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 132, 137, 210, 235, 265 ff., 284. 2 Ibid., xxvii. 27. 


Máhissati.—AÀ city in the Buddha’s day, mentioned as lying on the 
route from Bavari’s hermitage to Savatthi. According to the Mahà- 
govinda Sutta” it was the capital of Avanti and was founded at the same 
time as Campa. It was probably the capital of Southern Avanti, Avanti 
Dakkhinapatha, the capital of Northern Avanti being Ujjeni.* 


1 SN. vs. 1011. 2 D. ii. | Avanti and Mahismati are spoken of as 
3 In the Mahabharata (ii. 31, 10) | two different countries. 


Miga.—4A king of the two kappas ago, a previous birth of Tipaeun- 
tharadayaka.' 
1 Ap. i. 122; the name is probably Migasammata. 


Migaketu.—A king of fifty-four kappas ago, a former birth of Thitaü- 
jaliya Thera.’ | 
1 Ap. i. 123. 


Migagama-vihara,—A monastery in Ceylon, founded by Mahasena,’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 41. 
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Migajala Thera.—Son of Visákhà. Having heard the Dhamma during 
his frequent visits to the vihàra, he entered the Order and in due time 
became an arahant.' 

The Samyutta Nikaya* contains two discussions which he had with 
the Buddha; the second was a teaching in brief which he learned before 
going to the forest to live in solitude prior to his attainment of arahant- 
ship. | 

1 Thag. 417-22; ThagA. i. 452 f. 2 S. iv. 35 f. 


Migajàla Vagga.—The second chapter of the Salayatana Samyutta.! 
1 S. iv. 35-83. 


Migajala Sutta.—Migajala visits the Buddha and asks for a brief 
teaching before going to live in the forest. The Buddha tells him how 
lure arises from various objects of the senses and how the destruction 
of this lure means the destruction of dukkha. Migajala profits by the 
lesson and, contemplating it, becomes an arahant.' 


1 S. iv. 37 f. 


* Migajalena " Sutta.—Migajala visits the Buddha and asks what is 
meant by an ekavihàri (lone-dweller) and what by a sadutiyavihari 
(living with a mate). The Buddha answers that he who is enamoured 
of objects of sense is a sadutiyavihàri, while the lone-dweller is he who 


has cast off craving.’ 
1 S. iv. 35 f. 


Migapathaka.—A village near Macchikasanda, behind Ambatakavana. 
It was a tributary village of Cittagahapati.’ 


1 S, iv. 281; SA. iii. 93 


Migapotaka Jataka (No. 372).—Once a certain ascetic in Himavà 
adopted a young deer which had lost its dam. The deer grew up most 
comely but died from over-eating. The ascetic lamented greatly till 
Sakka (the Bodhisatta) appeared before him and pointed out the folly 
of his sorrow. 

The story was told in reference to an old man of Savatthi who looked 
after a novice very devotedly. The. novice died and the old man 
abandoned himself to grief. The characters in both stories were 


identical! 
1 J. iii. 213-15. 
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Migalandika,—AÀn undesirable monk (samanakuttaka). When the 
Buddha had once been preaching to the monks in Mahavana in Vesáli 
regarding the defilement and filth of the body, and had retired into 
solitude, many of the monks, in disgust with their bodies, put an end 
to their lives. Some of them sought out Migalandika and asked him 
to cut off their heads. This he did with a sword, but on his way to the 
River Vaggamudà, to wash his sword, he was seized with remorse. A 
Marakayika-devata, however, appeared before him in the river and 
assured him he was doing a service to the monks by helping them to 
commit suicide. This encouraged him, and he put to death many more 
monks, until the Buddha, discovering the facts, intervened.' v.l. 


Migaladdhika. 
1 Vin. iii. 68 ff.; Sp. ii. 399 ff. 


Migaludda-petavatthu.—The story of a hunter of Rajagaha who, 
acting on the advice of a holy friend, refrained from hunting at night. 
He was reborn as a vemanika-peta. Narada came across him in the course 
of his wanderings and learnt his story.’ 


1 Pv. iii. 7; PvA. 204 ff. 


Migasammata.—See Miga. 


Migasammata.—A river which rose in Himava and flowed into the 
Ganges. On its bank was the hermitage of Sama,’ 


1 J. vi. 72, ete. 
Migasinga.—See Isisinga. 


1. Migasira Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Kosala, and 
was so called because he was born under the constellation of Migasira. 
He acquired brahmin-culture and practised the skull-spell (chavasi- 
samanta), by which he could tap with his nail on the skull and declare 
the destiny of the dead person. Later, he became a Paribbajaka and 
visited the Buddha at Savatthi. The Buddha, having been told of his 
claims to knowledge, gave to him the skull of an arahant. Migasira 
tried his art, but had to confess himself beaten. The Buddha thereupon 
offered to teach him if he would join the Order. Migasira agreed and 
soon became an arahant. . 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a brahmin, and, seeing the 
Buddha, offered him eight handfuls of kusa-grass (? kusattha).* 

He is evidently identical with Kusatthakadayaka Thera of the Apadàna.* 
v.l. Migasisa. | 


1 Thag. vss. 181 f.; ThagA. i. 305 ff. 2 Ap. ii. 416. 
II. 40 
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2. Migasira.—The name of a constellation and the month named 


after it.! 
1 E.g., DA. i. 241. 


Migasala.—A woman, follower of the Buddha. She was the daughter 
of Pürana, chamberlain of Pasenadi, and neice of Isidatta.! See below. 


l A. iii. 347; v. 137. 


Migasàlà Sutta.—Ananda visits Migasala in her home and is questioned 
as to why both Purana and Isidatta, the former of whom was a brahma- 
cüri and the latter not, should both have been born in Tusita as 
sakadégamins. Ananda offers no explanation, but consults the Buddha, 
who declares that Migasalà is but a foolish, frail, motherly body with 
none but mother-wit; how, then, could she understand the diversity in 
the person of man ? (purisapuggalaparopariyafiána). The Buddha then 
goes on to divide men into six classes according to their capabilities and 
attainments. It is not possible for anyone, save a Tathagata, to measure 


persons.! 
1 A, iii. 347 ff.; v. 137 ff. 


Migasisa.—See Migasira. 


l. Migācira.—A park in Benares. This seems to have been an old 
name for Isipatana, for it was the scene of Sikhi Buddha’s first sermon,’ 
and all Buddhas preach their first sermon in the same place.? 


1 J. v. 68, 476, 506. 2 BuA. 205. 3 See s.v. Buddha. 


2. Migācira.—A park near Indapatta, which once belonged to Dhanañ- 
jaya Korabba.' It existed even in the time of the Buddha, for Ratthapala 
Thera is mentioned as having stayed there.” 


1 J. vi. 256. 2 M. ii. 65; MA. ii. 725, 730; but ThagA. ii. 34 calls it Mig&jina. 


Migajina.—An ascetic in Himavaé. When Mahajanaka renounced the 
world he was followed by a great crowd, and there was danger that he 
might be turned from his noble purpose. Migàjina, who had just 
risen from an ecstatic trance, saw this and, appearing before him, exhorted 
him to be earnest and determined.’  Migájina is identified with Moggal- 


lana.’ 
1 J. vi. 58 ff. 2 Ibid., 68. 


1. Migāra.—A setthi of Săvatthi. His son, Punpavaddhana, married 
Visākhā. He was evidently not as rich as Visákhà's father, Dhanafijaya, 
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for he drove back, on the plea that he could not afford to feed them, the 
large retinue who wished to follow Visikha to her new home. Migāra 
was a follower of the Niganthas, and was angry when Visakha refused 
to wait on them and pay homage to them when they visited his house. 
One day, while Migāra was eating and Visakha was standing by his 
side fanning him, a monk stopped at their door, and Visakha stepped 
aside that Migara might see him. But Migàra refused to notice the 
monk, whom, therefore, Visikha asked to go away, saying that Migara 
ate “stale food” (purümam). This greatly annoyed Migára, and he 
ordered her to be cast out of the house. But the servants refused to 
carry out his orders, and he was obliged to agree to Visakhà's suggestion 
that the matter should be submitted for arbitration to the eight house- 
holders who had accompanied her to enquire into disputes of such a 
nature. To them, therefore, Migàra recited a list of all his grievances 
against Visàkhà, but she was adjudged quite innocent and threatened 
to return at once to her father. Migāra begged her to stay, and she 
agreed on condition that he invited the Buddha and his monks for a 
meal. He did so, but the Niganthas would not allow him to wait upon 
the Buddha. At the conclusion of the meal, however, out of politeness, 
he insisted on listening to the Buddha's sermon, if only from behind a 
screen. At the conclusion of the sermon Migàra became a sotüpanna, 
and, realizing the error of his ways, adopted Visàkhà as his mother by 
sucking her breast. Henceforth Visikha was called Migaramàtà. 
The next day, again, the Buddha was invited, and Migára's wife became 
a solüpanna. From that day onwards they kept open house for the 
Buddha and his monks. As a token of his gratitude, Migàra held a 
great festival in honour of Visikha, to which the Buddha and his monks 
were invited. She was bathed in sixteen pots of perfumed water and 
presented with a jewelled ornament called Ghanamaítthakapasadhana.!' 
It is probably this same Migàra whose grandson was called Sàlha (q.v.) 
Migàranattà; but see Migara (2). 
1 DhA. i. 387 ff.; AA. i. 220; MA. i. 471 f. 


2. Migàra.—Son of Visākhā and Punnavaddhana.! 
1 DhA. i. 407; AA. i. 313 says he was their eldest son. 


3. Migara Rohaneyya.—A very rich setthi of Savatthi. Ugga, 
Pasenadi’s minister, mentions him during a visit to the Buddha and 
remarks on his immense wealth. But the Buddha reminds him that 
Migàra's treasure is not real treasure in that it is subject to various 
dangers—fire, water, kings, robbers, enemies and heirs.’ 


1 A, iv. 7. 
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The Commentary says? that Mig&ra was called Rohaneyya because 
he was the grandson of Rohanasetthi. He is probably to be distinguished 
from Visaékha’s son. | 

? AA. ii. 697. 


4. Migara.—A general of Kassapa I. He built a parivena called after 
himself and a house for an image of Abhiseka Buddha, for which he also 
instituted a festival.! 

1 Cv. xxxix. 6, 40. 


Migàranatta.—See Sàalha. 
Migaraparivena.—See Migara (4). 
Migàáramátà.—A name of Visakha. See Migara (1). 


Migaramatupasada.—The name given to the monastery erected by 
Visikha Migaramata in the Pubbarama, to the east of Savatthi. It is 
said’ that, one day, when Visakha had gone to the monastery to hear 
the Dhamma and afterwards attend on the sick monks and novices, 
she left in the preaching hall her Mahàlatapasádhana, and her servant- 
girl forgot to remove it. Later, on going to fetch it, she found that 
Ananda had put it away, and Visákhà, being told of this, decided not 
to wear it again. She had it valued by goldsmiths, who declared that 
it was worth nine crores and one hundred thousand. She had the orna- 
ment put in a cart and sent round for sale. But there was none in 
Savatthi rich enough to buy it, and Visakhà herself bought it back. With 
the money thus obtained she built the Migéramatupasada at the Budha’s 
suggestion. The site for the pasida on the Pubbarama cost nine crores, 
the buildings costing another nine. While the building was being 
erected, the Buddha went on one of his journeys and, at Visakha’s 
request, Moggallàna was left to supervise the work with five hundred 
other monks. Moggallana made use of his ?ddhi-powers in order to 
expedite and facilitate the work. The building had two floors with 
five hundred rooms in each, the whole structure being surmounted by 
a pinnacle of solid gold, capable of holding sixty water-pots. The work 
was completed in nine months, and the celebration of its dedication was 
held on the Buddha's return. These celebrations lasted for four months 
and cost a further nine crores. On the last day, Visakhà gave gifts of 

1 DhA. i. 410 ff; SNA. ii 502; ? 'This incident is referred to at Vin. 


UdA. 158; DA. iii. 800; SA. i. 116, | iv. 161 £., as the cause of the institution 
etc. . | of a Vinaya rule. 
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cloth to the monks, each novice receiving robes worth one thousand. 
The building was so richly equipped that one of Visakha’s friends, 
wishing to spread a small carpet, worth one hundred thousand, wandered 
all over the building, but could find no place of which it was worthy. 
Ananda found her weeping in disappointment, and suggested that it 
should be spread between the foot of the stairs and the spot where the 
monks washed their feet. 

During the last twenty years of his life, when the-Buddha was living 
at Savatthi, he divided his time between the Anàáthapindikaráàma at 
Jetavana and the Migāramātupāsāda, spending the day in one place and 
the night in the other and vice versá.? 

It is, therefore, to be expected that numerous suttas were preached 
there; chief among these were the Aggafifia, the Utthana, the Ariyapari- 
yesana, and the Pásadakampana.' It was at Migàáramàtupásáda that 
the Vighasa Jàtaka (g.v.) was preached, and the Buddha gave permission 
for the Patimokkha to be recited in his absence.’ 

3 SNA. i. 336. | iv. 204 f., 255, 265, 269; Ud. ii. 9; DhA. 

t See also S. i. 77, 190 (—Ud. vi. 2); | iv. 142 £.; iv. 176. 

iii. 100; v. 216, 222 £.; A. i. 193 £.; ii. | 5 Sp. i. 187. 
183 f.; iii. 344 f.; (cp Thag. vss. 689-704); | 


Migàlopa.—See the Migàalopa Jàtaka. 


Migàlopa Jàtaka (No. 381).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
vulture, Aparannagijjha, and lived with his son, Migàlopa, in Gijjhapab- 
bata. Migàlopa used to fly much higher than the others in spite of 
his father's warning, and he was, one day, dashed to pieces by the 
Verambha winds. | 

The story was told in reference to an unruly monk who is identified 
with Migàlopa.' 

1 J. iii. 255 f.; cp. Gijjha Jataka (No. 427). 


Micchatta Vagga.—The third chapter of the Magga Samyutta.' 
1 S. v. 17-23. 


1. Miechatta Sutta.— Wrong views, etc., are perversion (micchatia) 
and their opposites perfection (sammoatta).' 


1 S. v. 17. 


2. Miechatta Sutta.—Perversion leads to failure (virādhanā) and not 
to success (&rãädhanã) because it encourages evil states.’ 


1 A. v. 211 f. 
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Miecha Sutta.— Wrong views arise because of clinging to body, feelings, 
etc., because they are impermanent.! 


1 $. iii. 184. 


1. Miechaditthi Sutta.— Wrong view is abandoned by realizing that 
eye, objects, seeing, etc., are all impermanent.' 


1 S. iv. 147. 


2. Micchaditthi Sutta.—See Makkhali Sutta. 


Mingala.—One of the great fishes that live in the deep ocean.' 
1 J. v. 462. 


Mifijavatamsakiya Thera.—An arahant.—Thirty-one kappas ago he 
made offerings at the Bodhi-tree of Sikhi Buddha, Twenty-six kappas 
ago he was a king named Meghabbha.' 


1 Ap. i. 216 f. 


Mita.—A stronghold in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxx. 134. | 


Mitacinti,—4A fish, see the Mitacinti Jataka. 


Mitacinti Jataka (No. 114).—There were once three fishes—Bahueinti, 
Appacinti and Mitacinti—who, one day, left their haunts and came to 
where men dwelt. Mitacinti (the Bodhisatta) saw the danger and warned 
the others, but they would not listen and were caught in a net. Then 
Mitacinti splashed about and deceived the fishermen into thinking that 
the other two had escaped. They thereupon raised the net by one 
single corner and the other two escaped. 

The story was told in reference to two aged monks who spent the rainy 
season in the forest, wishing to go to the Buddha. But they constantly 
postponed their visit, and it was not till three months after the end of 
the rains that they finally arrived at Jetavana. The two monks are 
identified with the thoughtless fish.’ 


1 J. i. 420-8. 


1. Mitta.—A general of King Elára. He was governor of a village 
(Khandaraji) in East Ceylon. Nandimitta was his nephew." 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 4 ff. 
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2. Mitta,—One of the ten sons of Mutasiva.' 
1 Dpv. xi. 7. 


3. Mittía.—A general of Vijayabahu IV. He slew Vijayabahu and 
occupied the throne for a few days at Jambuddoni, but the Ariyan 
mercenarles refused him their allegiance, and their leader, Thakuraka, 
cut off his head as he sat on the throne.’ 


1 Cv. xc. 2 ff. 


4. Mitta.—A householder of Kosambi who later adopted SAmavati 
(q.v.)." 
DhA. i. 189. 


5. Mitta.—A common name.’ 


1 E.g., J. iv. 478; VibhA. 138; MA. i. 454, etc. 


1. Mitta Sutta.—On what constitutes a good friend in various circum- 
stances.” 
1 S. i. 37. 


2. Mitta Sutta.—A real friend is he who gives what is hard to give, 
does what is hard to do, and bears what is hard to bear.! 


1 A. i. 286. 


3. Mitta Sutta.—Five qualities which make a man a bad friend." 
1 A, iii. 171. 


4. Mitta Sutta.—A monk who is a bad friend will never follow the 
course of training which leads to all destruction of lust and passion." 


1 A. iii. 492. 
Mittaka.—See Mittavindaka. 


Mittakali, Mittakalika Theri.—She came of a brahmin family of 
Kammasadamma and entered the Order after hearing the Buddha 
preach the Maha Satipatthana Sutta. For seven years she showed a 
craving for gifts and honours and was quarrelsome. But later she put 
forth effort and became an arahant.' Some verses ascribed to her are 
found in the Therig&thà." 


1 ThigA. i, 89. ? vs, 92-6. 
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Mittagandhaka.—The child of a decayed family of Sávatthi, He sent 
a companion to offer marriage to a young girl of good family and the 
question was asked whether he had any friends. The answer being in 
the negative, he was asked to make some. This advice was taken, and 
he struck up a friendship with the four gate-keepers and, through them, 
with the town-warders, astrologers, nobles, commander-in-chief, viceroy, 
king, various monks and, finally, the Buddha himself. He therefore came 
to be known as Mittagandhaka (“ man of many friends"). The king 
showed him great favour and arranged for the celebration of his marriage. 
He received numerous presents from people in the highest circles, and 
on the seventh day the young married pair invited the Buddha and 
five hundred monks to a meal at their house. At the end of the meal 
the Buddha preached to them and they became sotápannas.! 

The Maha Ukkusa Jataka was preached in reference to them. 


1 J. iv. 288 f. 


1. Mittavinda Jàtaka (No. 82).— This is evidently a fragmentary 
continuation of the story of Mittavinda, as given in the Catudvara Jataka 


(q.v.). 
1 J. i. 363. 


2. Mittavinda Jàtaka (No. 104). —An additional fragment of the 


Catudvara Jataka. 
1 J. i. 413 f. 


3. Mittavinda Jàtaka (No. 369).— Evidently another fragmentary 
version of the Catudvara Jàtaka. 
1 J. iii. 206 ff. 


l. Mittavindaka.—A previous birth of Losaka Tissa. For his story 
see the Losaka Jàtaka. 


2. Mittavindaka.—The son of a very rich merchant of Benares in 
the days of Kassapa Buddha. His parents were sotàpannas, but he 
himself was an unbeliever. When his father died, Mittavindaka stopped 
allalms. His mother bribed him one full-moon day to keep the fast 
by promising him one thousand. He agreed to do this, and went to 
the monastery where he slept all night, and then, on his return to the 
house, refused to eat until he was given the money. Later, he wished 
to go on a trading voyage, and, when his mother tried to restrain him, 
he knocked her down. In mid-ocean the ship refused to move, and 
when lots were cast, the lot fell three times on Mittavindaka. He was, 
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therefore, fastened to a raft and cast adrift. The raft was cast up on 
an island where lived four female spirits of the dead. They passed 
seven days in bliss and then seven in woe. He lived with them for the 
seven days of bliss, and when they departed to do their penance, he left 
them and came to several islands, one after the other, each one greater 
than the last in prosperity and in its number of women. He then went 
on the Ussada-niraya, which appeared to him as a most beautiful city. 
There he saw a man supporting on his head a wheel as sharp as a razor, 
but to Mittavindaka it appeared as a lotus bloom. He asked the man 
for it, and insisted on getting it in spite of the man's warning. No 
sooner had he taken the wheel on his head than he started suffering the 
torments of hell. At that time the Bodhisatta, born as a deva, was 
going round Ussada with his retinue. He saw Mittavindaka, who 
asked him the reason for his torture, and the Bodhisatta told him that 
it was the result of his greed and his wickedness to his mother. There 
would be no salvation for him till his sins were expiated.* 

The story is given in the Catudvara Jataka (q.v.). 

Mittavindaka is an example of a person who behaved wrongly towards 
his mother.” 


1 J. iv. 1 ff.; see also Losaka and the | 369); cp. VibhA. 471; Avadanaé iii. 6 
three Mittavinda Játakas (Nos. 82, 104, | (36) and Dvy. 603 f. ? AA. ii. 460. 


1. Mittasena Thera.—One of the eminent monks who took a leading 
part in the Foundation Ceremony of the Mahà Thüpa.' 


1 Dpv. xix. 8; MT. 525, 527. 


2. Mittasena.—A thief (? vihicora) who succeeded Sotthisena and 
ruled for one year (432-33 a.c.) at Anuradhapura, after the murder of 
Sotthisena by Sahghàá, He restored some of the cetiyas and was slain 
by the Damila Pandu.' 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 5 ff. 


1. Mittà (v.l. Metta) Theri.—Ninety-one kappas ago, in the time of 
Vipassi Buddha, she was one of the consorts of King Bandhumà and 
won meritorious kamma by bestowing food and costly raiment on an 
arahant Theri. After death she was born in Tavatimsa and was wife 
of the king of the gods thirty times, and then chief queen of twenty 
kings of men. In this age she belonged to a Sakyan family of Kapila- 
vatthu and left the world with Pajapati Gotami, winning arahantship 
soon after.' | | 

She is evidently identical with Ekapindadáylkà of the Apadàna.* 


1 Thig. vs. 31 f. 2 ThigA. 36 f.; Ap. ii. 015 f. 
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2. Mittà,—Younger sister of Vijayabàhu I, She married the Pandu 
king and had three sons, Manabharana, Kittisirimegha and Sirivallabha.' 


1 Cv. lix. 41; Ixi. 1; xii. 1. 


3. Mittà.—Daughter of Manabharana (1), her sister being Pabhavati. 
She married Manabharana, son of Sirivallabha.! 


1 Cv. lxii. 3; lxiii. 6; lxiv. 19. 


1. Mitta Sutta.—Those whom one holds in affection one should 
admonish and establish in the satipatthanas.' | 


1 S. v. 189. 


2. Mittà Sutta.—The same as 1, with the four Ayrian Truths.' 
1 S. v. 434. 


1. Mittàmitta Jataka (No. 197).—The Bodhisatta was once the leader 
of a band of ascetics, and one of these, disregarding the advice of the 
Bodhisatta, adopted a young elephant whose dam was dead. The 
elephant grew up and slew its master. 

The story was told in reference to à monk who took a piece of cloth 
belonging to his teacher and made with it a shoe-bag, feeling sure that 
his teacher would not mind. The latter, however, flew into a rage and 


struck him.! 
1 J. ii. 130 ff. 


2. Mittàmitta Jataka (No. 473).—The Bodhisatta was once the minister 
of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. At that time the other ministers 
were slandering a certain courtier who was upright. The king consulted 
the Bodhisatta, who pointed out to him the marks of a friend as opposed 
to those of a foe. 

The story was told to the king of Kosala, who consulted the Buddha 


on a similar matter.’ 
1 J. iv. 496 ff. 


Mittinna.—The chief of the monks at Asokarama in Pátaliputta, He 
came with one hundred and sixty thousand monks to the Foundation 
Ceremony of the Mahà Thüpa.' 


1 Mhv. xxix. 36; Dpv. xix. 5. 


1. * Mittenamaecá " Sutta.—All intimate friends should be advised 
on and established in the four limbs of sotapatti.’ 


1 S. v. 304. 
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2. * Mittenamaecá " Sutta.—It is impossible that a sotāpanna should 
be born in hell, or as an animal or a peta. Therefore, all those dear to 
one should be advised on and established in the four limbs of sotápatti.' 


1 S. v. 365. 


Mithilà, —The capital of the Videha country. The city was very ancient, 
and, according to the Mahagovinda Sutta,' was founded by Mahagovinda, 
steward of King Renu. It was also the capital of Makhadeva’ and 
eighty-four thousand of his descendants, and of various other kings 
mentioned in the Jatakas—e.g., Ahgati (vi. 220), Aritthajanaka (vi. 30), 
Nimi (iii. 378), Videha (ii. 39), Vedeha (vi. 330), Mahajanaka (vi. 30 f.), 
Sadhina (iv. 355), and Suruei (ii. 333). The size of the city is frequently 
given? as seven leagues in circumference, and the Mahajanaka Jataka‘ 
contains a description of it. There was a road leading from Campa to 
Mithila, a distance of sixty leagues." 

According to the Mahaummagga Jataka® there were four market 
towns at the four gates of Mithila, each being known by the name of 
Yavamajjhaka. The Buddha is mentioned as having stayed in Mithila 
and having preached there the Makhadeva Sutta’ and the Brahmayu 
Sutta. It was also in Mithila that the Theri Vasetthi’ first met the 
Buddha and entered the Order, after having heard him preach. After 
the Buddha's death, the Videhas of Mithila claimed a part of his relics 
and obtained them." In the time of Konagamana Buddha Mithila 
was the capital of King Pabbata, and the Buddha preached there on his 
visit to the city." Padumuttara Buddha preached his first sermon to 
his cousins, Devala and Sujata, in the park of Mithila," and later to King 
Ananda and his retinue in the same spot." 

Mithilà is generally identified with Janakapura, a small town within 
the Nepal border, north of which the Mazaffarpur and Darbhanga districts 
meet.'* 

In the Indian Epics' Mithila is chiefly famous as the residence of 
King Janaka. 


1 D. ii. 235. 8 Ibid., 133. 

2 M. ii. 72 £.; MT. 129; see also Dpv. ® Thig. vs. 135; see also Dvy., p. 60. 
iii. 9, 29, 35. 10 By. xxviii. 11. 

3 E.g., J. iii. 365. 1! BuA. 215. 

* J. vi. 46 f. 12 Bu. xi. 23; BuA. 159. 

5 [bid., 32. 13 Ibid., 160. 

6 [bid., 330 f. 14 CAGL, p. 718. 

? M. ii. 74. 15 E.g., Ramayana i. 48. 


Mithiluyyana.—A park in Mithila where Padumuttara Buddha preached 
his first serrnon.* 
1 Bu. xi. 23; BuA. 159. 
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Minelapupphiya.—See Vinelapupphiya. 


Milakkha-Tissa Thera.—He was a hunter who lived near Gàmenda- 
vala-vihadra in Rohana. One day he caught an animal, which he killed 
and cooked, and then was filled with a great thirst. Looking for water, 
he came to the vihārā. There he drank ten pots of water, but his thirst 
was still unquenched, and while he complained bitterly about the absence 
of water, Cülapindapátika-Tissa Thera heard him and, looking about, 
saw plenty of water. He then knew that the man's evil kamma was 
asserting itself. The Elder poured water on to the man's hands, but 
it all dried up. The man, realizing his wickedness, was greatly alarmed, 
and went and set all the captive animals free and destroyed his traps. 
He then returned to the monastery and asked to be ordained. His 
request was granted, and the Elder gave him a formula for meditation. 
One day, while learning the Devadüta Sutta, Tissa wished to know how 
fierce were the fires of hell, and his teacher showed him how one spark 
of the fire could reduce to ashes a whole heap of wood. This induced 
Tissa to put forth even greater effort, and he spent all his time in medita- 
tion living sometimes in Cittalapabbata-vihara and sometimes in Gàmen- 
davala-vihara with a wet blanket round his head and his feet in water. 
Then, one day, he heard a novice recite the Arunavati Sutta, and he 
became an anagamin, attaining arahantship in due course.* 

He is quoted as an example of one who strove hard to rid himself of 
sloth and torpor.” 


1 AA. i. 21 f.; SA. ii. 199 f. 2 E.g., AA. i. 29; SNA. i. 236. 


Milakkhà or Milakkhuká.— The name given to the people of non- 
Ariyan origin, the Mlecchas. Their language is called Milakkhabhasa. 


1 E.g., D. iii. 264; A. i. 35, etc. 


Milànakkhetta.—4A locality near Pulatthipura, mentioned in the cam- 
paigns of Parakkamabahu I.' | 


1 Cv. Ixx. 176. 


Milinda.—King of Ságala. He was born in Kalasi in Alasandà. His 
discussions with the Buddhist Elder Nagasena are recorded in the 
Milindapaüha. It is said there that the king embraced Buddhism.’ 


1 For a discussion on the facts connected | the Baktrian king Menander, see Questions 
with Milinda, and his identification with | of King Milinda, vol. i., introd. xviii ff. 
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Milindapafiha.—Records the conversation between Milinda and 
Nagasena. It is believed’ that the book was compiled later than the 
time of the conversation and that many of the recorded conversations 
are spurious. There is a Sinhalese translation to it, which is called the 
Saddharmadasaya, written in the eighteenth century by a monk? named 
Sumangala. 


1 For a discussion see Questions of King Milinda, vol. i. xxv f. 2 P.L.C. 274. 


Missakauyyana.—A park in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 7. 


Missakapabbata.—A mountain near Anuradhapura, the present 
Mihintale. It was while hunting the elk on this mountain that Deva- 
nampiyatissa met Mahinda who had come with his companions to convert 
the Island to Buddhism. It was on Silaküta, the northern peak of the 
mountain, that Mahinda alighted after his journey through the air from 
India, while the conversation between him and the king took place in 
Ambatthala, the small tableland below the peak.’ The mountain later 
came to be called Cetiyagiri (g.v.).* 


1 Mhv. xiii. 14, 20; xiv. 2; Dpv. xii. 28, 37 ff. ? Mhv. xvii. 23; Dpv. xiv. 56. 


Missakavana.—A park in Tavatimsa. It is generally mentioned 
together with Nandana, Pharusaka and Cittalatavana.’ 


1 J. vi. 278; Dvy. 194, 195; Mtu. ii. 451. 2 E.g., Sp. i. 164; VibhA. 439; Vam. 425. 


Missaka,—A class of devas present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya 
Sutta,' 
! D. ii. 260. 


Missakesi, —A nymph (accharā), a heavenly musician of Sakka.' 
! Vv. ii. 1; iv. 12; VvA. 93, 96, 211; see also p. 372 f. 


Missà.—A name for Alambüsà (q.v.). The scholast explains’ that it 
is à generic name for women—“ purise kilesamissanena missanato." 


1 J. v. 153. 


Mihiranabibbila.—A village in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxii. 232, 271. 
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Milhaka Sutta.—A monk who prides himself on the fact that he gets 
great gains is like a dung-beetle who boasts that he is stuffed with dung.! 


v.l. Pilhaka. 
1 S. ii. 228. 


Milhàbhaya Thera.—An Elder who never lay down on a bed to sleep. 
The people, seeing this, made for him a seat with a back support and 
a hand support on either side.' 


1 Vgm. 79. 


Mukkhamattadipani also called Nyasa. A commentary on the 
Kaecáyanayoga by Vimalabuddhi, a monk of Ceylon according to some, 
of Pagan according to others. There is a f?kà on the work, also ascribed 
to a Vimalabuddhi Thera.' 


1 Gv. 60, 70; Bode, op. cit., 21. 


Mukhamattasara.—A Pali grammatical work by Sagara or Gunasà- 
gara of Pagan, written at the request of King Kyocva’s preceptor. 
There is a tīkā on it ascribed to Sagara.’ 


1 Sas. 76; Gv. 63, 67, 73; Bode, op. cit., 25. 


Mukheluvana.—4A grove in Kajangalà. It was there that the Buddha 
preached the Indriyabhavané Sutta." The Commentary explains! that 
the grove consisted of mukhelu-trees. 


1 M. iii. 298. ? MA. ii. 1028. 


Mueala,—A legendary king, descendant of Mahásammata.! He was 
son of Upacaraka." 


1 Mhr. ii. 3; Dpv. iii. 6. ? MT. 125; Mtu. i. 348. 


1. Mucalinda.—A legendary king, descended from Mahàsammata.!' 
1 Mhv. ii. 3; Dpv. iii. 6; Mtu. i. 348. 


2. Muealinda.—A tree near the Ajapalanigrodha in Uruvelà, The 
Buddha spent there the third week after the Enlightenment. There 
was a great shower of rain, and the Nàga-king, Muealinda, of the tree, 
sheltered the Buddha by winding his coils seven times round the Buddha's 
body and holding his hood over the Buddha's head." The Udàna 
Commentary! adds that the space provided by the Naga’s coils was 


1 Vin. i. 3; J. i. 80; BuA. 8, 241; Ud. ii. 1; Mtu. iii. 300, 302; DhSA. 35. 
2 100 f.; see also MA. i. 385. 
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as large as the floor-space of the Lohapásáda and that the Naga king 
lived in a pond near the tree. 


3. Mucalinda.—A king of long ago. He is mentioned! in a list of 
those who, in spite of having given great gifts, could not penetrate 
beyond the realms of sense. He is, perhaps, identical with Mucalinda (1), 
and probably also with Mujalinda (q.v.). i 


1 J. vi. 99. 


4. Mucalinda.—A lake in Himava, north of Nālicapabbata. Vessantara 
and his family passed it on their way to Vankagiri, which was near by.' 
It seems also to have been called Sumuealinda.^ Mucalinda is one of the 
great lakes of Himavà.? 


1 J. vi. 518, 519, there is a description 2 E.g., J. vi. 582. 
of it at J. vi. 534 and again at 539. 3 D. i. 164, 


5. Muealinda.—One of the chief Yakkhas to be invoked by the 
Buddha’s followers in time of need.* 


1 D. iii. 205. 


6. Muealinda.—4A mountain.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 536 (verse 86). 


Muealinda Vagga.—The second chapter of the Udana. 


Mucelapattana.—Perhaps a place in Ceylon, where Vohárlka-Tissa 
instituted alms." The MT. however, says that Mucelapattana was 


a metal boat in which various gifts were kept for distribution among 
the monks. 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 30. 2 p. 661f. 


Mueela-vihára.—4A monastery in Tissavaddhamanaka, in the eastern 
province of Ceylon. It was built by King Vasabha.' 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 84; MT. 652. 


Mucelupatthana.—A building in Anuràdhapura, where gifts were 
regularly distributed to the monks.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 65; MT. 633. 


Mujalinda.—4A king of Benares, who went to heaven as a reward for 
his great sacrifices.’ 
| 1 J. vi. 202; cp. Muealinda (3). 
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Mufijakesi,—One of the two horses of King Udena; it was capable 
of travelling one hundred leagues a day.’ 


1 DhÀ. i. 196. 


Mutasiva.—King of Ceylon, senior contemporary of Asoka. He was 
the son of Pandukabhaya and Suvannapiàli, and reigned for sixty years 
(307-247 3B.c.). Among his works was the laying out of the Maha- 
meghavana. He had ten sons and two daughters,' and was succeeded 
by his second son, Devànampiyatissa. The Dipavamsa® says that the 
sixth year of Asoka’s reign corresponded with the forty-eighth of 
Mutasiva's. Mutasiva was crowned in the fourteenth year of Canda- 
gutta’s reign and was still alive when the Third Council was held, when 
Mahinda was entrusted with the conversion of Ceylon; but Mahinda 
waited for the death of Mutasiva before carrying out his mission.* 


1 For their names see Dpv. xi. 5 and _ sīva), Asela, Tissa, (Süratissa), Kira, Anulà 
xvii. 25 f., also MT. 425: Abhaya, Tissa | and Sivali. 
(Devanampiyatissa), Naga (Mahànàága) X  ? Mhv. xi. 1 ff.; xiii. 2. 
Uttiya, Mattábhayà, Mitta, Siva (Mahá- 3 v. 82; but see xi. 13. 4 Mhv. xi. 12. 


1. Mutthasati Sutta.—A woman who is muddle-headed is born in 
purgatory.' 
1 S. iv. 242. 


2. Mutthasati Sutta.—Five disadvantages to one who falls asleep 
forgetfully, without self-possession. * 


1 A. iii. 251. 


Mutthika.—A wrestler employed by Kamsa to destroy the Andhaka- 
venhudásaputtà. He was, however, killed by Baladeva and reborn as 
a Yakkha in Kalamattiya Forest. There, later, he ate up Baladeva 


“like a radish-bulb.’”? 
1 J. iv. 81 f., 88. 


Mutthipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was a garland-maker, named Sudassana, and offered the 
Buddha a handful of jasmine-flowers. Thirty-six kappas ago he became 
king sixteen times under the name of Devuttara.’ He is evidently 
identical with Afijanavaniya.' 


1 Ap. i. 142. ? ThagA. i. 128. 


Mutthipüjaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Sumedha Buddha, 
while the Buddha was practising austerities, he gave him a handful of 
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girinela-flowers. Twenty-three kappas ago he was a king named 


Sunela.*. | 
1 Ap. i. 201. 


Munayadha.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' - 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 146; Ixxvii. 40. 
Munika.—A pig; see the Munika Jataka. 


Munika Jataka (No. 30).—The Bodhisatta was once an ox, called 
Mahàlohita, in a householder's family, where his brother Cullalohita 
and he did all the work. When their master’s daughter was about to 
be married, a pig, named Munika, was brought and fattened on all kinds 
of luxuries. Cullalohita protested to his brother, but the latter warned 
him of Munika’s fate. And soon after Munika was killed and eaten. 

The origin of the story is the same as that of the Culla-Nàradakassapa 
Jātaka. The passion-tost monk was Munika, and Ananda the younger 


ox.! 


! J. i. 196 ff. 


Munda.—A king of Magadha, great-grandson of Ajatasattu and son 
of Anuruddha. He slew his father and came to the throne, but, in turn, 
he was slain by his son Nágadàsaka.' 

It is probably this same king who is referred to in the Anguttara 
Nikàya. His wife Bhaddà died, and Munda gave himself up to complete 
despair and mummified the queen's body. The king's Treasurer, Piyaka, 
consulted the Elder Narada who lived at Kukkutaràma in Pàtaliputta 
and persuaded him to visit the king. Narada preached to him, and his 
sorrow vanished. 


1 Mhv. iv. 2 ff.; DA. i. 153; Dvy. 369. 2 iii. 57 ff. 


Mundakà.—Name of a tribe, mentioned in a nominal list.' 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Mundaganga.—A village in Ceylon, near Maliyaunna-vihara. It was 
the residence of Saliya, in his previous birth as artisan. 


1 MT. 605. 


Mundanigama.—A village on the slopes of the Vindhyà Mountains. 
It was the residence of a lay devotee named Mahamunda.* 


1 DhA. iv. 128. 
II. 4] 
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Mundannananhkonda.—A place in South India, mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Latkàapura.' 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 212. 


Mundaraja Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Paficaka N ipata of the 
Anguttara Nikàaya.! 
1 A. ii. 45-62. 


Mundikaputta.—See Mandikaputta. 


Mundikkara.—A place in South India, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Lankapura.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 208, 211, 267, 270. 


Mundiya.—See Mandissa. 


Mutiyahgana.—4A cetiya in Ceylon, erected, according to tradition, 
by Devànampiyatissa, on a spot consecrated by the Buddha on his third 
visit to Ceylon. It was restored by Jetthatissa. It is, perhaps, the 
monastery attached to this cetiya that is mentioned in the Majjhima 
Commentary as Mutingana. Maliyadeva Thera preached there the 
Cha-Cakka Sutta and sixty monks became arahants. 


1 Codrington, op. cit., 28. 2 Sp. i. 89. 3 MA. ii. 1024. 


1. Muttà.—A Theri. She belonged to an eminent brahmin family of 
Savatthi and, in her twentieth year, renounced the world under Pajapati 
Gotami. One day, as she meditated after her return from the alms 
round, the Buddha appeared before her in a ray of glory and exhorted 
her ina verse. Not long after she became an arahant. In the past, she 
had seen Vipassi Buddha walking along the street and, gladdened by 
the sight, had rushed out and thrown herself at his feet." She is evidently 
identical with Sankamanatta of the Apadana.’ | 


1 Thig. vs. 2; ThigA. 8 f. 2 Ap. ii. 514. 


2. Muttà Theri.—She was the daughter of Oghátaka, a poor brahmin 
of Kosala, and was given in marriage to a hunch-backed brahmin. 
Unwilling to live with him, she persuaded him to allow her to join the 
Order, where she 800n became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, she showed the Buddha great 
honour when he visited her city.” 


1 Thig. vs. 11; ThigA. 14 f. 
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3. Muttà.—An eminent upasika, mentioned in a list of such.’ 


1 A. iv. 347; AA. ii. 791. 


Muttákara.—4A locality on the sea coast of Ceylon.! 
1 Cv, Ixx. 63; see. Cv. Trs. i. 292, n. 3. 


maintenance of festivals.’ 
1 Cv. c. 43. 


Mutti Sutta.—The Buddha teaches release and the path thereto.! 
1 S. iv. 372. 


Muttima.—The Pali name for Martaban in Burma.’ 
1 Bode, op. cit., 33. 


Muttolamba.—Probably the name of a pāsāda repaired by Dappula.’ 
1 Cv, xlv. 56; see Cv. Trs. i. 94, n. 4. 


Mudita Thera.—He belonged to a commoner's family in Kosala, and 
when, for some reason, his clan fell into disfavour with the king, Mudita 
ran away into the forest and came across the dwelling of an arahant. 
The latter, noting Mudita's terror, comforted and ordained him at his 
request. Mudita practised insight, and refused to leave his cell till he 
had attained arahantship. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a householder and gave the 
Buddha a bed.' He is identified with Maficadayaka (wrongly called 
Sajjhadayaka) of the Apadana.” | 


! Thag. vs. 311-14; ThagA. i. 401 f. ? Ap. i. 284 f. 


Mudité.—Daughter of Cadakumara, son of Vasavatti." 
1 J. vi. 134. 


Mudità Sutta, —The idea of joy, if cultivated, leads to great bliss." 
1 S. v. 131. 


Muduka.—A celebrated musician or, perhaps, a divine musical in- 


strument. 
Vv. ii. 1; VvA. 94, 211; see also p. 372. 
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Mudupani Jàtaka (No. 262).—The Bodhisatta was once king of Benares 
and had a daughter whom he was anxious to marry to his nephew; 
later, however, he changed his mind. But the young people loved each 
other, and the prince bribed the princess's nurse to help her to escape. 
The nurse, while combing the girl's hair, indicated, by scratching her 
head with the comb, that the prince was in love with her. The princess 
then taught her a stanza to be repeated to the prince: “ A soft hand, a 
well-trained elephant and a black rain-cloud will give you what you 
want." The prince understood, and, one night in the dark fortnight, 
when his preparations were complete, a heavy shower of rain fell as he 
waited outside the princess's window, accompanied by a page boy seated 
on the king’s elephant. The princess slept in the same room as the 
king, and realizing that the prince was there, she told the king that she 
wished to bathe in the rain. The king led her to the window and bade 
her step outside on to the balcony while he held her hand. As she bathed 
she held out the other hand to the prince, who removed the bangles 
from it and placed them on the page's arm. Then, lifting the boy, he 
placed him beside her. The princess took his hand and placed it in 
her father's, who thereupon let go of her other arm. This process was 
repeated, and, in the darkness, the king took the page inside thinking 
it was his daughter and put him to sleep while the lovers escaped. When 
the king discovered the plot, he was convinced of the futility of trying 
to guard women and forgave the lovers. 

The story was related to a monk who became a backslider owing to 
a woman's wiles. The monk became a sotapanna.* 


1 J. ii. 323-7. 


Mudulakkhana Jataka (No. 66).—The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic, 
named Mudulakkhana, of great spiritual attainments, living in the 
Himalaya. On one occasion he came to Benares where the king, pleased 
with his demeanour, invited him to the palace and persuaded him to 
live in the royal park. Sixteen years passed, and the king, leaving the 
city to quell a border rising, left his wife in the care of the ascetic. The 
next day the ascetic visited the palace, and having seen the queen, fell 
instantly in love with her, losing all his ?«ddhi-powers. When the king 
returned he found the ascetic disconsolate, and, on learning the reason, 
agreed to give him the queen. But he secretly asked the queen, whose 
name was Mudulakkhapà, to think of some device by which she might 
save the ascetic’s holiness. Together the ascetic and the queen left 
the palace and went to a house which the king had given them and 

which was generally used as a jakes. The queen made the ascetic clean 
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the house and fetch water and do one hundred other things. The 
ascetic then realized his folly and hastened back to the king, surrendering 
the queen. 

The story was related to a young man of rich family belonging to 
Savatthi, who became a monk and practised meditation. One day, while 
going for alms, he saw a beautiful woman and was seized with desire. 
He thereupon gave up his practices, and was brought before the Buddha, 
who told him this story, at the conclusion of which he became an arahant. 

Ananda was the king and Uppalavanna the queen.’ 


1 J. i. 302-6. 


Mudulakkhand.—Queen of Brahmadata. See the Mudulakkhana 
Jataka, above. | 


Mudusitala,—Thirty-seven kappas ago there were seven kings of this 
name, previous births of Aramadayaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 251. 


Muddhaphalanapafiha.—The name given to the questions formulated 
by Bavari (q.v.) and given to his disciples to be put to the Buddha. The 
questions were so named evidently because they were suggested by the 
curse uttered upon Bavari by the brahmin, whose request for money 


he had to refuse.! 
1 AA. i. 183. 


Munaru,—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixviii. 48. 


Munali,—The Bodhisatta born as a gamester (dhutta). He abused a 
Pacceka Buddha, named Surabhi, and this was why when he became 
Buddha he was insulted by Sundarikà.' 


1 Ap. i. 299; UdA. 264. 


Muni Sutta.—The twelfth sutta of the Sutta Nipata.’ It defines the 
muni as one who lives the homeless life, free of encumbrances, devoid of 
strife and covetousness, firm, self-restrained, thoughtful, and delighting 
in meditation. He has overcome all obstacles and knows all things. 
He is as different from a householder as a peacock from a fast-flying 
swan. According to the Commentary” the sutta is a composite one 
made up of stanzas preached on various occasions; thus, the first four 


1 SN., pp. 35-8. 3 SNA. i. 254 t. 
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verses had reference to a mother and a son who joined the Order, met 
frequently, and, owing to their affection for each other, fell into sin? 
The fifth was in reference to Upaka's attainment of anagamiphala; the 
sixth to Khadiravaniya Revata ; the seventh was preached to Suddhodana 
to explain why the Buddha had renounced his luxuries. The ninth 
was in reference to Cifieà's attempt to malign the Buddha; the tenth 
was preached to the daughter of a Sàvatthi settht. Seeing a weaver's 
spindle and reflecting on it, she realized the crookedness of beings and 
was disgusted with the worldly life. The Buddha, reading her thoughts, 
appeared before her in a ray of light and preached to her. The eleventh 
was preached to the seven-year-old daughter of a weaver of Alavi, who 
became a sotépanna and died soon after The twelfth was preached to 
the brahmin Paficaggadayaka ; and the thirteenth was in reference to 
a treasurer of Savatthi who joined the Order and left it three times; 
on the fourth time of joining he became an arahant. The fourteenth 
was in reference to the Buddha’s cousin Nanda, who was being teased 
by the monks even after he had attained arahantship. The last was 
in defence of a monk for whom a hunter conceived a friendship, providing 
him with alms; the monk was a forest-dweller, and men blamed him 
saying that he told the hunter of the animals’ haunts. 


3 Cp. Matuputtika Sutta. 4 See DhA. iii. 170 ff. 


Mundrannaddhāna.—A place in South India mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Lahkapura.’- 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 296. 


Muraja.—An inhabitant of Rammavati, He was a previous birth of 
Bodhi-upatthayaka Thera,’ 
1 Ap. i. 194. 


Muluttagama.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 6. 


Muvarayara,—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.* 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 140, 216. 


Musa Vagga.—The first section of the Pacittiya of the Vinaya Pitaka. 


Musa Sutta.—A man guilty of lying is born in purgatory.' 
1 A. ii. 83. 
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Musavada Sutta.—Few are they that abstain from lying, many they 
that do not.’ 
18. v. 469. 


Musila.—See Müsila. 


Muhunnaruggama,.—A village which formed a stronghold of the Colas 
in the time of Vijayabahu I.' 
1 Cv. lviii. 42. 


Mügapakkha.—Another name for Temiyakumara, son of the me of 
Kasi. See the Mügapakkha Jàtaka. 


Mügapakkha Jataka (No. 538).—Also called Temiya Jataka.  Candà- 
devi, wife of the king of Kasi, had, to her great grief, no son. Sakka’s 
throne was heated by her piety, and he persuaded the Bodhisatta, then 
in Tavatimsa, to be born as her son. The Bodhisatta reluctantly agreed. 
Great were the rejoicings over his birth. He was called Temiya because 
on the day of his birth there was a great shower throughout the kingdom 
and he was born wet. When he was one month old, he was brought 
to the king, and, as he lay in his lap, he heard grievous sentences passed 
on some robbers brought before the king. Later, as he lay in bed, Temiya 
recollected his past births and remembered how he had once reigned 
for twenty years as king of Benares, and, as a result, had suffered in 
Ussada-niraya for twenty thousand years. Anguish seized him at the 
thought of having to be king once more, but the goddess of his parasol, 
who had once been his mother, consoled him by advising him to pretend 
to be dumb and incapable of any action. He took this advice, and 
for sixteen years the king and queen, in consultation with the ministers 
and others, tried every conceivable means of breaking his resolve, knowing 
him to be normal in body. But all their attempts failed, and at last 
he was put in a chariot and sent with the royal charioteer, Sunanda, 
to the charnel-ground, where he was to be clubbed to death and buried. 
At the queen’s urgent request, however, Temiya was appointed to rule 
over Kasi for one week before being put to death, but the enjoyment 
of royal power did not weaken his resolve. The charioteer, under the 
influence of Sakka, took Temiya to what he considered to be the charnel- 
ground and there, while Sunanda was digging the grave, Temiya stole 
up behind him and confided to him his purpose and his resolve to lead 
the ascetic life. Sunanda was so impressed by Temiya’s words that he 
immediately wished to become an ascetic himself, but Temiya desired 
him to inform his parents of what had happened. When the king and 
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queen heard Sunanda's news, they went with all their retinue to Temiya's 
hermitage and there, after hearing Temiya preach, they all became 
ascetics. The inhabitants of the three kingdoms adjacent to Benares 
followed their example, and great was the number of ascetics. Sakka 
and Vissakamma provided shelter for them. The crowds who thus 
flocked together were called the Mügapakkha-samagama. With the 
death of Malayamahadeva Thera (q.v.) came the end of those who parti- 
cipated in this great collection of ascetics. 

Temiya’s parents are identified with the parents of the Buddha, 
Sunanda with Sariputta, and the goddess of the parasol with Uppalavanna, 
The story was told in reference to the Buddha’s Renunciation.’ It is 
often referred to? as giving an example of the Bodhisatta’s great deter- 
mination. The Dhammika Sutta (q.v.) mentions Mügapakkha in a list 
of teachers of old. | 


1 J. vi. 1-30; the story of Temiya is also given in Temiyacariya in Cyp. iii. 6. 
2 E.g., Bud. 51. 


Mugasenapati-vihara.— A monastery in Ceylon built by Aggabodhi I. 
who gave for its maintenance the village of Lajjaka.' 


1 Cv. xlii. 22. 


Müla.—A minister of King Vattagamani, He built the Mülavokàsa- 
vihára.' 
1 Mhv. xxxix. 89; Dpv. xix. 18, 19. 


1. Mula Sutta. —When a man is overcome by gains and flattery, the 
root of good kamma is extirpated in him.’ 


1S. ii. 240. 


2. Mila Sutta.—See Mulaka Sutta. 


Mülaka Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks that, should they be 
questioned by followers of other religions, they should answer that all 
things have desire (chanda) as their root. They originate in attention, 
they are caused by contact, their confluence is feeling, concentration 
is their chief state—of all things, emancipation is the most precious.’ 


1 A. v. 106 f.— A. iv. 338, where it is called Mila Sutta. 


Mülakadeva,—See Alakadeva. 
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Miulatika.—A sub-Commentary on the Abhidhamma Pitaka written 
by Ananda Thera of Ceylon.’ It was so called because it was the first 
of the tikàs.! The anut?kà on this is called the Linatthavannaná.? 


1 Gv. 60, 69; Svd. 1217. ? Sàs. 33. 3 Gv. 60. 


Müladeva.—4A robber, mentioned as having great power.!' 
1 MA, ii. 688; DA. i. 89. 


Mulanagasenapati-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon round which 


Voharakatissa built a wall.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 35. 


Mülapariyaya Jataka (No. 245).—The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin 
teacher of great fame. Among his pupils were five hundred brahmins, 
versed in the three Vedas, who thought they knew as much as their 
teacher. The Bodhisatta, aware of this, gave them a riddle to solve: 
* Time consumes all, even itself, but who can consume the all-consumer ?" 
For a whole week they tried to find a solution and then owned defeat. 
The Bodhisatta rebuked them, saying that they had holes in their ears 
but no wisdom. Their pride was quelled, and from that time they 
honoured their teacher. 

The story was told in reference to some monks to whom the Müla- 
pariyaya Sutta was preached. The disciples are the same in both cases.' 


1 J. ii. 259-262. 


Mülapariyaya Sutta.—The first sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. It 
was preached in the Subhagavana in Ukkattha, and is claimed as striking 
the keynote of the entire doctrine of the Buddha (sabbadhammamila- 
pariyaya). In the sutta the Buddha explains various contemporary 
systems of philosophy and points out the differences between these and 
hisown system. It also deals with the theory of the soul and of Nibbana.’ 

The Commentary states” that the five hundred monks to whom the 
sutta was addressed found no pleasure in listening to it. The Buddha, 
realizing this, preached to them the Mulapariyaya Jataka (q.v.)? Their 
pride was thereby vanquished, and they begged the Buddha for a subject 
of meditation. Later, when the Buddha was away journeying, staying 
at the Gotamaka-cetiya in Vesali, he preached to them the Gotamaka 
Sutta and they became arahants. 

! M. i. 1-6. |; 3 But in the introduction to the 

2 MA. ii. 46 ff.; see also AA. i. 457 and | Jataka itself, it is stated that the Jataka 
J. ii. 259, where it is stated that at the | was related, not to them, but in reference 


end of the Gotamaka Sutta the earth | to them, after they had become ara- 
trembled. hants. 
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Milavarikavapi.—A tank in Ceylon, repaired by Parakkamabahu I.' 
1 Cv. lxviii. 49. 


Milavokasa-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by the minister 
Müla.' 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 89. 


Mulasala,—A Miu in Rohana, where Kitti ere Vijayabahu I.), 


lived in his youth.’ 
1 Cv. lvii. 44. 


Mülasikkhà.—A compendium of Vinaya rules, chiefly in verse. 
According to tradition, it was compiled about two hundred years after 
the Buddha's death,' but the language shows it to be much later. The 
work is generally ascribed to a monk named Mahāsāmi.? There exists 
a (i kà on it. 

1 J.P.T.S. 1882, p. 87. 2 See P.L.C. 76. 


Mülasoma-vihāra.—A monastery in which Anuruddha, author of the 
Abhidhammattha-sahgaha, was an incumbent.’ 


! P.L.C. 168. 


Mulanagama.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 16. 


Muluppalavapi.—A village in Ceylon. A story is told of a monk’ 
who lived in the vihāra near by.” He was an arahant, and was one day 
invited to a meal at the house of one of the king’s ministers. At the end 
of the meal the minister's daughter sat near him talking to him. An- 
other monk, seeing them, thought they were on the same seat, and when 
the Elder returned to the vihara, the monk showed his displeasure in 
various ways. Realizing the reason of the monk's strange behaviour, 
the Elder convinced him that, as an arahant, he was incapable of such 
conduct as was attributed to him.’ 


1 According to some MSS., his name was Revata. ? MA. i. 536. 


Müsika Jataka (No. 373).—The Bodhisatta was once a world-famed 
teacher. Among his pupils was Yava, son of the king of Benares. He 
was a good student, and when he was about to leave, the Bodhisatta, 
foreseeing danger for him, taught him three verses. The first two were 


1 The verses are in the nature of conundrums, with double meaning. 
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based on incidents seen by the Bodhisatta—a horse killing the mouse 
that worried the sore place in his foot and throwing him into the well; 
and the same horse, later, trying to eat barley by putting its head through 
the fence; the third was made of his own accord. Later, Yava becamg 
king, and his son, when sixteen years old, made three attempts on his 
life. But they all failed because Yava repeated the stanzas taught him 
by the Bodhisatta. On each occasion the uttering of the stanzas 
made the boy feel that he was discovered, and he confessed his guilt, 
whereupon he was cast into chains. 

The story was related in reference to Ajátasattu. For details see 


the Thusa Jataka. 
2 J. iii. 215-9. 


Müsikà.—A slave-woman of King Yava (see the Müsika Jataka). 
One day, on going to prepare the king's bath, she saw his son, sword 
in hand, waiting to kill him. When the prince found he was discovered, 
he cut Müsikà in two and threw her into the lake.’ 


1 J. iii. 217. 


1. Müsila (v.l. Musila, Musila).—Devadatta, born as the chief musician 
of Ujjeni. For his story see the Guttila Jataka. 


2. Müsila Thera.—A monk. A conversation is recorded in the Sam- 
yutta Nikayà' between him and Savittha, which is said to have taken 
place in Ghositarama in Kosambi, regarding the paticcasamuppada. 


1S. ii. 115 f. 


Mekalà.—Name of a tribe, occurring in a nominal list.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 359; the reading is, however, very uncertain. 


Mekhala.—The city of birth of Sumana Buddha and the scene of 
his first sermon to Sarana and Bhavitatta.' It was there that Mangala 
Buddha converted his chief disciples, Sudeva and Dhammasena.”  Revata 
Buddha once preached there to an assembly of one thousand crores of 
people, while later, King Uggata built, for Sobhita Buddha, the Dham- 
maganáràma in the same city.‘ 


! Bu. v. 21; BuA. 125 f. 2 Ibid., 120. Ibid., 134. 4 Ibid., 139. 


Mekhaladayika.—An arahant Theri. Ninety-four kappas ago she 
offered her mekhala for the restoration of the thüpa of Siddhattha Buddha,’ 
She is probably identical with Mettikà Theri.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 513 f. 2 ThigA. 35. 
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1. Megha.—4A youth in the time of Dipahkara Buddha, Hearing the 
Buddha prophesy the future of Sumedha, Megha entered the Order with 
him. He was a former birth of Dhammaruci Thera.' 


1 Ap. ii. 430. 


2. Megha (v.l. Majjha).—He was treasurer of Sāketa and father of 


Anopama Theri,’ 
1 ThigA. 138. 


3. Megha.—A king of long ago; a previous birth of Dhajadayaka 


Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 109. 


1. Megha Sutta.—Just as a raincloud makes all the dust in the air 
vanish, so does the practice of the Noble Eightfold Path destroy evil 


states.! 
1 S. v. 50. 


2. Megha Sutta.—Just as a strong wind disperses rainclouds, so does 
the Noble Eightfold Path disperse all Ill.* 


1 S. v. 50. 


Meghabba (v.l. Meghava).—A king of twenty-six kappas ago, a previous 
birth of Mifijavatamsakiya Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 216. 


Meghamāla.—A robber of great fame.’ 
1 DA. i. 89; MA. ii. 688. 


1. Meghavannabhaya.— Another name for King Gothakabhaya (4..). 


2. Meghavannabhaya.—A minister of King Mahasena. He was an 
intimate friend of the king, but when the latter attempted to destroy 
the Mahavihara, he showed his displeasure by raising a revolt in Malaya. 
The king went out to fight him and pitched his camp near Diratissavapi. 
During the night, Meghavannabhaya visited the king alone, taking some 
delicacies which he had obtained, wishing to share them with him. 
At their meeting they begged each other’s forgiveness, and, with the 
king's help, Meghavannabhaya restored the Mahávihára. According 
to the Samantapasadika,’ one of the parivenas built by Meghavannabhaya 
seems to have borne his name. It was built on the site where, in the time 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 17 ff. 2 Sp. i. 102; also SadS. 43. 
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of Devanampiyatissa, a recital of the Dhamma was held under the presi- 
dency of the Thera Maha-Arittha. 


Meghavannabhaya-vihara,—A monastery founded by King Gethabhaya 
(Meghavannabhaya), At the festival of its consecration the king 
distributed six garments each to thirty thousand monks.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 108. 


Meghavana.—See Mahameghavana. 


Meghalata.—Among the decorations of the Relic Chamber of the 
Maha Thüpa are mentioned “ Meghalata vijjukumāri,” which is explained 
in the Mahavamsa Tika’ as “ Meghalatanama vijjukumariyo.” 

1 p. 549. 


Meghiya Thera.—He belonged to a Sākyan family of Kapilavatthu, 
and having joined the Order, was for some time the personal attendant 
of the Buddha. Once, when the Buddha was staying with him at 
Calika," Meghiya went to Jantugáma for alms, and, on his return, was 
much attracted by a mango-grove on the banks of the river Kimikala, 
He asked the Buddha's permission to dwell there in meditation. Twice 
the Buddha refused, but, on his third request, let him go. There, however, 
Meghiya was consumed by evil thoughts and returned to the Buddha. 
The Buddha preached to him on the five things which make the heart 
ripe for emancipation—good friends, virtuous life, profitable talk, 
zealous exertion, insight—and admonished him. Meghiya thereupon 
attained arahantship.” 

Ninety-one kappas ago, on the death of Vipassi Buddha, there was a 
great earthquake. The people were very frightened, but Vessavana 
explained to them the reason for it and dispelled their fears. Meghiya 
was then a householder, and having thus heard of the Buddha’s qualities, 
was filled with joy. Fourteen kappas ago he was a king named Samita,” 
He is evidently to be identified with Buddhasafifiaka of the Apadana.* 

1 This was in the thirteenth year after ; that at the end of the Buddha’s sermon 
the Enlightenment (BuA. 3). | Meghiya became a sotàpanna. 


? A. iv. 354 ff.; Ud. iv. 1; Thag. vs. 66; | ? UdA. 217 ff.; ThagA. i. 149 f. 
AA. ii. 794; DhA. i. 289 says, however, | 4 Ap. i. 151 f. 


Meghiya Vagga.—The fourth section of the Udana. 


Meghiya Sutta.—Preached to Meghiya (q.v.) on the five factors which 
make the heart ripe for emancipation.! 


1 A. iv. 354 ff. 
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Meghiya-Thera Vatthu.—The story of Meghiya Thera (q.v.)." 
1 DhA. i. 287 ff. 


Mejjha.—A king and his country. The sixteen thousand brahmins 
who had enjoyed the patronage of Mandavya (q.v.), after they had lost 
caste through having eaten the leavings of Mátahga, went to live in 
Meghiyarattha, and Matanga himself proceeded thither that he might 
humble their pride. The brahmins saw him and reported to the king 
that Mataüga was a juggler and a mountebank. The king, therefore, 
sent messengers to seize him. They found him sitting on a bench eating, 
and, approaching him from behind, struck him dead with their swords. 
The gods were enraged, and pouring down hot ashes on the kingdom 
utterly destroyed it." The country became a wilderness known as 
Mejjháraíifia.? 

The scene of the Vighàsa Jàtaka is said to have been in Mejjharafifia.’ 
The wilderness was also known as Matahgarajifia, being connected with 
Matanga.* 


1 J. iv. 388 f.; MA. ii. 613 ff. 3 J. iii. 310. 
2 E.g., M. i. 378; J. v. 114, 267; Mil. 4 MA. ii. 615. 
130. 


Mejjharafiia.—See Mejjha. 


Mendaka.—A very rich householder of Bhaddiyanagara in Ahga. 
He was the father of Dhanafijaya and, therefore, the grandfather of 
Visakha. He was one of the five Treasurers of Bimbisáàra. When the 
Buddha visited Bhaddiya, Mendaka, with the help of Visakha, enter- 
tained him and the monks, and, after listening to the Buddha, he became 
a sotapanna.” It is said? that when he went'to his granaries after his 
ceremonial bath, as he stood at the door, showers of grain would fall 
from heaven and fill the sfores. His wife, Candapaduma, would cook 
one measure of rice and one curry and serve the food, ladle in hand. 
As long as there were people coming to receive the food, so long would 
the food cooked be unexhausted. Mendaka’s son, Dhanafijaya, 
would put one thousand pieces into a purse and give money from this 
purse to all who needed it, and at the end of the day the purse would 
remain full. His daughter-in-law, Sumanadevi, would sit by a basket 
containing four domas of seed paddy and distribute from this supply 

1 DhA. i. 384 ff.; he had been earlier 2 Vin. i. 240 f.; also PSA. 509; DhA. iii. 
a follower of the heretics. The heretics | 372 f.; Vsm. 383; the accounts differ 
tried in vain to stop him from visiting | slightly. 
the Buddha; AA. i. 219 f. 
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among the servants, enough to last for six months, but the supply of 
paddy would remain unexhausted. Mendaka’s slave, Punnaka, ploughed 
his fields with a golden plough. With every furrow so ploughed, six 
other furrows would appear, three on either side, each one ammana 
wide. These five people came to be known as the five very lucky ones 
(Paficamahapuiifia) When Bimbisara heard of this, he sent his minister 
to Bhaddiya with a fourfold army and discovered that it was true. 

When the Buddha left Bhaddiya for Anguttarapa, Mendaka gave orders 
to his servants and followed the Buddha with abundant provisions of 
all sorts, entertaining the Buddha and his monks with luxurious food and 
fresh milk. At the end of the meal, Mendaka provided the monks with 
ghee and butter for their journey. At first the monks were unwilling 
to accept the gifts, but the Buddha, at Mendaka's request, allowed them 
to do so.” 

Mendaka was so called (Ram ") because, behind his house, in a 
yard eight karīsas in extent, some golden rams pranced up and down, 
as big as elephants, horses or bulls, hoofing the earth, smiting each other 
back to back. Whenever Mendaka needed food or garments or money, 
he would place balls of coloured thread in the mouths of the rams, and 
when he pulled these out, there would follow them all that he needed.* 

All this was because of good deeds done in the past by Mendaka. In 
the time of Vipassi Buddha, he was a householder named Avaroja. He 
had an uncle of the same name, and when the latter proposed building 
a Gandhakuti for the Buddha, his nephew wished to help with it. But 
the uncle refused his help. He therefore built an Elephant Hall (kuñja- 
rasala) opposite the Gandhakuti. In the middle of the hall was a 
jewelled pavilion with a seat for preaching, which contained a foot-rest, 
all this supported by golden rams. At the festival af dedication, he 
gave alms for four months to sixty-eight hundred thousand monks and 
presented them with sets of three robes each, the robes given to the 
novices being worth one hundred thousands After many births, he 
was born in this age as setthi of Benares. 

One day, when on his way to the palace, he met the purohita, who 
told him that there would be a famine in three months. Profiting by 
this warning, the Treasurer exerted himself to collect all possible grain 
and store it in every available place. The famine came, and for many 
months the Treasurer and his retinue lived on the stored grain, but, in 
the end, the supplies were exhausted, and most of them, acting on his 
advice, went to the mountains in search of food. He, his wife, his son 
and daughter-in-law and a slave remained behind. One day, his wife 
cooked a nali of rice which she had hidden away and divided it into 

3 Vin. i. 243 ff. 4 PSA. 504; BuA. 24. 
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five portions. As the family were about to eat, a Pacceka Buddha came 
to the door for alms; they all gave him their portions of food and made 
various wishes. As a result of these earnest wishes, Mendaka and the 
members of his family and his slave possessed the supernatural powers 
above mentioned. During the afternoon, after the Pacceka Buddha 
had had the food, the Treasurer felt very hungry and asked his wife 
if there were any lumps of rice sticking to the bottom of the pot. She 
went into the kitchen to the pot and found it full of fragrant food. From 
that time their supply of food never failed? Mendaka’s grandson was 


Uggaha (q.v.). 


5 DhA. iii. 363 ff.; but according to | He was a nephew of that Aparajita who, 
DhA. iv. 203, Mendaka's name in the ; in this life, became Jotiya-setthi. (See 
time of Vipassi Buddha was Aparajita. | also Divyavadana, pp. 123 ff., 131 ff.) 


Mendaka Jataka.—Another name for Mendakapafiha (q.v.). 


Mendakapafiha.—One of the questions set by King Videha to his five 
ministers, after having noticed a strange friendship between a ram and 
a dog. The ram was beaten by the elephant-keepers because he took 
the grass from the stalls, while the dog had suffered at the hands of the 
cook for stealing meat from the kitchen. They met and agreed that 
the dog should go to the stalls and the ram to the kitchen, in order to 
avoid suspicion. The king saw this and set the question to his ministers. 
Only Mahosadha knew the solution and he told it to the others. The 
king was pleased and gave to each a chariot, a she-mule and various 


other gifts.' 
1 J. vi. 349 ff. 


Mendasira (v.l. Mendasisa).—An arahant Thera. He was born in the 
family of a burgher of Sáketa and was so called because his head re- 
sembled that of a ram. When the Buddha was staying in Afijanavana 
in Sáketa, Mendasira heard him preach and entered the Order, attaining 
arahantship in due course. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha, he lived near Mount Gotama in Himavà 
with a large following of ascetics. There they met the Buddha and 
offered him lotus-flowers. Fifty-one kappas ago he was a king named 
Januttama (Jaluttama). He is evidently to be identified with Padu- 
mapüjaka of the Apadàna.* 


1 Thag. vs. 78; ThagA. i. 171 f. ? Ap. i. 162 f. 


Mendissara.—One of the chief disciples of Jotipala (Sarabhahga). 
He lived with many ascetics, in the country of King Pajaka, near the 
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town of Lambaeülaka. He helped Sarabhanga to convince Narada of 
the error of his ways.’ Mendissara is identified with Maha Kassapa.’ 
1 See the Indriya Játaka (J. iii. 463 ff.). ^ on the banks of the Sátodikà. But see 


In the Sarabhanga Jataka (v. 133), s.v. Salissara. 
however, Mendissara is stated as living 2 J. v. 151; iii. 469. 


1. Metta Sutta.—One should be diligent and upright, gentle and not 
vain-glorious, free from deceit. Let none, out of anger, or through 
resentment, wish misery to another. A person should cherish boundless 
goodwill towards all beings, like a mother fostering her only son.’ 

This sutta was preached by the Buddha to five hundred monks who 
had obtained from him a formula for meditation and dwelt in a region 
in the Himalaya. The gods there were alarmed by the goodness of the 
monks and tried to frighten them away. The monks, constantly 
harassed, sought the Buddha at Savatthi. He preached this sutta to 
them and admonished them on the practice of goodwill. They followed 
his advice, and the gods, understanding, left them in peace.” The sutta 
is included in the Parittas. 


1 SN. vss. 143-52; also Khp. p. 8 f.; where it is called Karaniyametta Sutta, by 
which name it is more popularly known. 2 KhpA. 232 ff.; cp. DhA. i. 313 ff. 


2. Metta Sutta.—Once when the Buddha was at Haliddavasana, a 
discussion arose between some monks and some Paribbajakas as to 
whether there was any difference between their respective doctrines 
since they both inculcated the practice of goodwill, compassion, sympathy, 
and equanimity. The monks consulted the Buddha, who told them that 
the Paribbajakas were ignorant of how to cultivate these qualities, of 
what was their goal and their excellence, their fruit and their ending. 

He then proceeded to explain to them that these are cultivated through 
the seven bojjhangas; goodwill has the “ beautiful " for its excellence, 
compassion the infinity of space, sympathy the infinity of consciousness, 
and equanimity the sphere where nought exists." 


1 S. v. 115 f. 


Mettagu Thera.—One of the sixteen disciples of Bavari who visited 
the Buddha. His question (puccha) to the Buddha was as to how various 
ills originated in the world, and the Buddha’s answer that it was through 
upadhi. At the end of the sermon Mettagü and his thousand followers 
attained arahantship. According to the Apadana,” he gave away 
alms worth sixty crores of gold before joining Bávari. 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was an ascetic living near Mount 

1 SN. vss. 1006, 1049-60; SNA. ii. 592. 2 ii, 342 f. 
li. 42 
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Asoka in Himavà, in a hermitage built for him by Vissakamma. There 
the Buddha visited him, and the ascetic gave him a bowl filled with ghee 
and oil. As a result, he was eighteen times king of the gods and fifty- 
one times king of men. 


Mettagü-puechà and Sutta.—See Mettagü. 


Mettaji Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Magadha, and, 
when he grew up, became a forest-dwelling monk. Hearing of the 
Buddha's advent, Mettaji visited him, and questioned him concerning 
progress and regress (pavattiyo), and, believing, he entered the Order and 
attained arahantship. 

In the time of Anomadassi Buddha he was a householder and built 
a wall round the Bodhi-tree. One hundred kappas ago he was a king 
named Sabbagghana (Sabbosana)' He is evidently identical with 
Anulomadayaka Thera of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. vs. 94; ThagA. i. 194 f. 2 Ap. i. 173. 


Metta Theri.—She belonged to a Sákyan family of Kapilavatthu and 
renounced the world with Pajàpati Gotami, gaining arahantship in due 
course. | 

Ninety-one kappas ago, in the time of Vipassi Buddha, she was one of 
the wives of Bandhuma, king of Bandhumati, and, pleased with a certain 
nun, entertained her to a meal and gave her a pair of very costly robes.' 
She is probably identical with Ekapindadayika of the Apadana.’ 


1 Thig. vs. 31 f.; ThigA. 36 f. ? Ap. ii. 515 f. 
p 


Metta Vagga.—The first chapter of the Attha Nipàáta of the Anguttara 
Nikáya.' 
1 A. iv. 150-72. 


1. Mettà Sutta.—On four kinds of persons to be found in the world 
—those who irradiate all quarters with goodwill, compassion, sympathy 
and equanimity. These are born after death in various Brahma-worlds; 


if they happen to be disciples of the Buddha, they will no more return 
to the world of men.' 
| ! A. ii. 128. 


2. Metta Sutta.—Very similar to the above. Such persons are born, 
after death, in the Suddhávàsà.! 


A. ii. 129. 
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3. Metté Sutía.—When a man has developed emancipation of the 
mind through goodwill, compassion, sympathy and equanimity, by the ` 
signless (animitta) and getting rid of the thought “I am," it cannot 
be said of him that he has failed to find escape from the opposite qualities.' 


1 A. iii. 290 f. 


4. Metta Sutta.—Nine qualifications which, if they accompany the 
observance of the fast-days, make such observance fruitful—the eight 
precepts (abstention from killing, etc.), and irradiating the world with 


thoughts of goodwill." 
' 1 A. iv. 388 f. 


5. Metta Sutta. —Eleven advantages which come from the development | 
of goodwill towards all beings.' 
1 A. v. 342. 


6. Metta Sutta.—The idea of goodwill, if cultivated, leads to much 


profit." 
1 S. v. 131. 


Mettakatha.—The fourth chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 
Patisambhidamagga. 


Mettakayika.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the Maha- 


samaya Sutta.' 
1 D. ii. 259. 


Mettika Theri.—She was born in a rich brahmin family of Rajagaha 
and joined the Order under Pajapati Gotami, One day, in her old age, 
while meditating on the top of a peak, her insight expanded and she 
became an arahant. 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha, she belonged to a burgher's family 
and offered her mekhalà at the Buddha’s cetiya.! She is evidently 
identical with Mekhaladàyikà of the Apadàna.* 

! Thig. vss. 29, 30; ThigA. 35 f. 2 Ap. ii. 513. 


Mettiya Thera.—One of the six leaders of the Chabbaggiya (q.v.). 


Mettiyabhummajakà.—A group of monks, followers of Mettiya and 
Bhummajaka, forming part of the Chabbaggiyà (q.v.). They lived near 
Rájagaha. Twice they brought an unfounded charge of breach of 


1 Sp. iii. 614; J. ii. 387; Sp. iii. 579 says they were the chief leaders of the 
Chabbaggiya. | 
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morality against Dabba Mallaputta, who seems to have earned their 
- special dislike. Dabba was in charge of the distribution of alms at the 
arama where they stayed, and one day it was their turn to receive alms 
from a certain householder who had a reputation for providing good 
food. When, however, the man heard from Dabba that it was the turn 
of the Mettiyabhummajaka to receive his hospitality, he was much 
displeased, and ordered his female slave to look after them. The monks 
were greatly annoyed, and accused Dabba of having slandered them to 
the householder. They, therefore, persuaded a nun named Mettiyà to 
go to the Buddha and accuse Dabba of having violated her chastity. 
The charge was investigated and proved false and the nun expelled 
from the Order.’ 

On another occasion, these monks persuaded a Liechavi, named 
Vaddha, who was their patron and friend, to go to the Buddha and 
charge Dabba with having had relations with his wife. This, too, was 
proved false, and other monks refused to accept alms from Vaddha until 
he had confessed his guilt? One day, while descending from Gijjhakita, 
the Mettiyabhummajaka monks saw a heifer with a she-goat and the 
idea occurred to them of calling the heifer Dabba and the she-goat 
Mettiyà and then of spreading the story that they had seen Dabba 
mating with Mettiya* ! 

2 Vin. ii. 16 ff. ; iii. 160 ff. Steps to reinstate him in their esteem 

3 Ibid., ii. 124 ff. | (UdA. 434). The incident regarding 

4 Ibid., iii. 166 ff.; see also iv. 37 f, ' the charge brought by Mettiy& seems 
Dhammapala mentions a tradition, but . to have given much trouble to later 
contradicts it, that the persecution of | commentators. Sp. iii. 582 says that 
Dabba by the Mettiyabhummakajaka | there was a great dispute about this 
was so persistent that in the end he ; between the monks of the Mahavihara 
committed suicide to escape from it | and those of Abhayagiri. In the end, 
(UdA. 431). In any case, they managed King Bhiatikatissa intervened and had 


to bring him into disfavour with the ; the matter settled by Dighakarayana. 
laity, and the Buddha had to take special 


Mettiyà.—A nun who, at the instigation of the Mettiyabhummajakà 
(q.v.), charged Dabba Mallaputta with having violated her chastity. She 
was expelled from the Order for this offence. 


1. Metteyya.—The future Buddha, the fifth of this kappa.’ According 
to the Cakkavatti-Sihanada Sutta, he will be born, when human beings 
will live to an age of eighty thousand years, in the city of Ketumati 
(present Benares), whose king will be the Cakkavatti Sankha. Sankha 
will live in the fairy palace where once dwelt King Mahapanada, but 


1 Bu. xxvii. 21. 
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later he will give the palace away and will himself become a follower of 
Metteyya Buddha.’ 

The Anágatavamsa' gives further particulars. Metteyya will be born 
in a very eminent brahmin family and his personal name will be Ajita. 
Metteyya is evidently the name of his gotta. For eight thousand years 
he will live the household life in four palaces—Sirivaddha, Vaddhamàána, 
Siddhattha and Candaka—his chief wife being Candamukhi and his son 
Brahmavaddhana. Having seen the four signs while on his way to the 
park, he will be dissatisfied with household life and will spend one week in 
practising austerities. Then he will leave home, travelling in his palace 
and accompanied by a fourfold army, at the head of which will be eighty- 
four thousand brahmins and eighty-four thousand Khattiya maidens. 
Among his followers will be Isidatta and Purana, two brothers, Jatimitta, 
Vijaya, Suddhika and Suddhanà, Sangha and Sangha, Saddhara, Sudatta, 
Yasavati and Visékha, each with eigty-four thousand companions. To- 
gether they will leave the household and arrive on the same day at the 
Bodhi-tree. After the Enlightenment the Buddha will preach in 
Nagavana and King Sankha will, later, ordain himself under him. 
Metteyya's father wil be Subrahmà, chaplain to King Sankha, and his 
mother Brahmavati. His chief disciples will be Asoka and Brahmadeva 
among monks, and Padumà and Sumaná among nuns. Siha will be his 
personal attendant and his chief patrons Sumana, Sangha, Yasavati and 
Sangha, His Bodhi will be the Nàga-tree. After the Buddha’s death, his 
teachings will continue for one hundred and eighty thousand years. 
According to the Mahavamsa,* Kakavannatissa and Viháramahádevi, 
father and mother of Dutthagamani, wil be Metteyya’s parents, 
Dutthagamani himself will be his chief disciple and Saddhatissa his 
second disciple, while Prince Sali will be his son. 

At the present time the future Buddha is living in the Tusita deva- 
world.” There is a tradition that Natha is the name of the future Buddha 
in the deva-world. 

The worship of the Bodhisatta Metteyya seems to have been popular 
in ancient Ceylon, and Dhátusena adorned an image of him with all the 
equipment of a king and ordained a guard for it within the radius of 
seven yojanas." 

Dappula I. made a statue in honour of the future Buddha fifteen 
cubits high." It is believed that Metteyya spends his time in the deva- 
world, preaching the Dhamma to the assembled gods, and, in emulation 
of his example, King Kassapa V. used to recite the Abhidhamma in the 

? D. iii. 75 ff. * Mhv. xxxii. 81 f.; see Mil. 159. 


3 J.P.T.S. 1886, pp. 42, 46 ff, 52; 5 Mhv. xxxii. 73. 
DhSA. 415 gives the names of his parents. € Cv. xxxviii. 68. ? [bid., xlv. 62. 
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assemblies of the monks. Parakkamabahu I. had three statues built 
in honour of Metteyya, while Kittisirirájasiha erected one in the Rajata- 
vihára and another in the cave above it! It is the wish of all Buddhists 
that they meet Metteyya Buddha, listen to his preaching and attain 
to Nibbàna under him." 


8 Cv. lii. 47. 9 [bid.,1xxix. 75. , ™ See, e.g., J. vi. 594; MT. 687; DhSA. 
10 Ibid., c. 248, 259. . 430. 


2. Metteyya Thera,—An arahant, friend of Tissa, of the Tissa-Metteyya 
Sutta.! His personal name, too, was Tissa, but he was better known by 
his gotta-name of Metteyya.” In a verse in the Suttanipata® he is 
referred to as Tissa Metteyya. 


1 See. s.v. Tissa (7). ? SNA. ii. 536. 3 SN. vs. 814. 


Metteyyapafiha,'—Evidently another name for Tissametteyya-puechá 


(q.v.). 
1 A. iii. 399. 


Methuna Sutta.—Preached to Jánussoni in answer to a question as 
to what constitutes brahmacariyà (chastity). There are seven “ sex- 
bonds " mentioned, subjection to any of which is violation of brahma- 
cartya. The Buddha claims that he has destroyed them all.’ 


1 A. iv. 54 f. 


Methula,—A Paeceka Buddha, whose name appears in a nominal list.’ 
! M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 106. 


Medakathalika.—The pupil of a “ bamboo-acrobat ” (candalavamstka)' 
of long ago. His master called to him one day and asked him to climb 
the bamboo and to stand on his shoulder. Then the master suggested 
that they should watch and look after each other during their perform- 
ances. But Medakathalikà said that each should look after himself,’ 
which would be the better way. The Buddha related this story at 
Desaka, in the Sumbha country, to the monks, and said that, in the same 
way, each monk should look after himself; by guarding oneself, one 
guards another; this is done by the cultivation of the four satipatthanas.’ 

The name Medakathalika, though feminine in inflection, is used for 
a male.* 

! See KS. v. 148, n. 3 ` The man who thus holds it must watch 

2 The Commentary (SA. iii. 182) adds the balance closely and not attend to 


that, in this performance, the end of the | the man at the end of the pole. 
pole rests on the forehead or throat. 3 S. v. 168 f. 4 SA. iii. 181. 
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Medatalumpa.—A .Sákyan village three leagues from Nahgaraka.* 
Pasenadi when staying there with Digha Karayana, heard that the Buddha 
was there and visited him. On this occasion was preached the Dham- 
macetiya Sutta (q.v.). This was the last time that Pasenadi saw the 
Buddha. 

The Dhammapada Commentary, however, in its record? of the king's 
visit, calls the place Ulumpa. On the other hand, the Majjhima Com- 
mentary? confirms the reading Medatalumpa, and says that it was so 
called because medavanna stones were visible there on the surface of the 
earth (medavanna pasama kir’ettha ussannà ahesum, tasma Medatalumpan 
ti sankham gatam). 


| M. ii. 119. ? DhA. i. 356. 3 MA. ii. 753. 


1. Medhankara.—A Buddha of very long ago, belonging to the same 
kappa as Dipankara.° 


1 Bu. xxvii. 1.; J. i. 44. 


2. Medhankara Thera.—He lived in Ceylon, and was the author of a 
Sinhalese work called Vinaydrthasamuccaya.* 


1 P.L.C. 202. 


3. Medhahkara Thera.— Called Arajifiaka Medhankara. He presided 
over the Council held by Parakkamabahu III,’ 


1 P.L.C. 213. 


4. Medhahkara Thera.—He was entrusted by Parakkamabahu IV. 
with the translation of the Jātakas into Sinhalese. The king built for 
him a parwena called the Parakkamabahu-parivena, and gave for its 
maintenance the villages of Purāņagāma, Sannirasela, Labujamandaka 


and Moravanka.' 
l Cv. xc. 86. 


9. Medhankara Thera (called Vanaratana Medhahkara).—He wrote 
the Jinacarita and the Payogasiddhi and lived in the time of Bhuvana- 


kabahu I. He was an incumbent of the Vijayabahu-parivena, built by 


Vijayabahu II,’ 
1 Qv. 62, 72; P.L.C. 230 f. 


6. Medhankara,—A Burmese author of the fourteenth century. He 
was the royal preceptor of Queen Bhadda, mother of Setibhinda, king 


of Muttimanagara. He studied for a time in Ceylon and afterwards 
wrote the Lokadipasàra.! 


1 Sas. p. 42; Bode, op. cit., 35 f. 
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Medharama,—The park wherein Sumedha Buddha died.* 


1 Bu. xii. 31. 


Meru.—See Sineru. 


Merukandara.—A district in Malaya (in Ceylon) often sought as a 
place of refuge—e.g., by Kassapa, son of Upatissa III.’; Jetthatissa, son 
of Asiggahaka Sanghatissa” and Potthakuttha. Vijayabahu I. gave 
Merukandara as dowry to his daughter, Yasodharà, who married Vira- 
vanna.’ The village of Vaeávátaka was in Merukandara.^ 


1 Cv. xli. 19. 2 Ibid., xliv. 28. 4 Ibid., lix. 27. 
3 Ibid., xlvii. 58. l 6 Ibid., lxx. 282. 


Merumajjara.—A forest in Ceylon, where King Asiggāhaka Sanghatissa 
fled with his son and minister after his defeat by Moggallana III,’ 


1 Cy. xliv. 21. 


Mereliya.—4A district in Ceylon, where Dathapabhuti, father of Silakala, 
lived for some time.’ 
1 Cv. xxxix. 45. 


Melamanhgala.—A district in South India, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Lankapura.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 209 (211). 


Melajina Thera.—He belonged to a nobleman's family of Benares, 
and, becoming distinguished in various branches of knowledge, visited 
the Buddha at Isipatana. There, gaining faith, he entered the Order, 
becoming an arahant in due course. 

Ninety-four kappas ago, in the time of Sumedha Buddha, he was a 
householder, and, seeing the Buddha begging for alms, gave him an 
amoda-fruit.! 

1 Thag. vs. 131 f.; ThagA. i. 252 f. 


Melamàtà.—A she-goat. See the Pütimamsa Jataka, 


Moggali.—A brahmin of Páàtaliputta, father of Moggaliputta-Tissa. 
He was converted by Siggava.' 


1 Mhv. v. 102, 133. 


Moggaliputta-Tissa Thera.—President of the Third Council. In his 
penultimate birth he was a Brahma, called Tissa, and consented to be 
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born in the world of men at the urgent request of the arahants who held 
the Second Council, in order to prevent the downfall of the Buddha’s 

religion. He was born in the home of the brahmin Moggali of Patali- 
. putta. Siggava and Candavajji had been entrusted with the task of 
converting him. From the time of Tissa’s birth, therefore, for seven 
years, Siggava went daily to the house of Moggali, but not even one word 
of welcome did he receive. In the eighth year someone said to him, 
“ Go further on." As he went out he met Moggali, and, on being asked 
whether he had received anything at his house, he said he had. Moggali 
inquired at home and the next day charged Siggava with lying. But 
hearing Siggava's explanation, he was greatly pleased and thereafter 
constantly offered Siggava hospitality at his house. One day, young 
Tissa, who was thoroughly proficient in the Vedas, was much annoyed 
at finding Siggava occupying his seat and spoke to him harshly. But 
Siggava started to talk to him and asked him a question from the 
Cittayamaka. Tissa could not answer it, and, in order to learn the 
Buddha's teachings, he entered the Order under Siggava, becoming a 
sotapanna soon after. Siggava instructed him in the Vinaya and 
Candavajji in the Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas. In due course he 
attained arahantship and became the acknowledged leader of the monks 
at Pátaliputta.' 

At the festival of dedication of the Asokarama and the other vihàras 
built by Asoka, Moggaliputta-Tissa informed Asoka, in answer to a 
question, that one becomes a kinsman of the Buddha's religion only 
by letting one's son or daughter enter the Order. Acting on this sugges- 
tion, Asoka had both his children ordained. Moggaliputta acted as 
Mahinda's upajjhdya.” Later, because of the great gains which accrued 
to the monks through Asoka’s patronage of the Buddha’s religion, the 
Order became corrupt, and Moggaliputta committed the monks to the 
charge of Mahinda, and, for seven years, lived in solitary retreat on the 
Ahoganga-pabbata. From there Asoka sent for him to solve his doubts 
as to what measure of sin belonged to him owing to the murder of the 
monks by his minister. But Moggaliputta would not come until. 
persuaded that his services were needed to befriend the religion. He 
travelled by boat to Pataliputta, and was met at the landing-place by 
the king who helped him out by supporting him on his arm.? The 


1 Mhv. v. 95 ff., 131 ff.; Dpv. v. 55 ff.; | touch his right hand. As the Thera 
Sp. i. 35-41. touched the king's hand the attendants 

2 Mhv. v. 191 ff.; Sp. i. 50 f. | were about to kill him, for to do this was 

3 According to Sp. i. 58, the king had | a crime punishable by death. The 
a dream on the preceding night which the | king, however, restrained them. The 
soothsayers interpreted to mean that | Thera took the king’s hand as a sign 
a great ascetic (samananaga) would | that he accepted him as pupil. 
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king, having led him to Rativaddhana Park, begged him to perform a 
miracle. This the Thera consented to do and made the earth quake 
in a single region. To convince the king that the murder of the monks 
involved no guilt for himself, the Thera preached to him the Tittira 
Jataka, Within a week, with the aid of two yakkhas, the king had 
all the monks gathered together and held an assembly at the Asokarama. 
In the presence of Moggaliputta, Asoka questioned the monks on their 
various doctrines, and all those holding heretical views were expelled 
from the Order, Moggaliputta decreeing that the Vibhajjavada alone 
contained the teaching of the Buddha. Later, in association with one 
thousand arahants, Moggaliputta held the Third Council at Asokarama, 
with himself as President, and compiled the Kathavatthuppakarana, 
in refutation of false views. This was in the seventeenth year of Asoka's 
reign and Moggaliputta was seventy-two years old.* At the conclusion 
of the Council in nine months, Moggaliputta made arrangements, in the 
month of Kattika, for monks to go to the countries adjacent to India 
for the propagation of the religion. Later, when the request came from 
Ceylon for a branch of the Bodhi-tree, Asoka consulted the Elder as to 
how this could be carried out, and Moggaliputta told him of the five 
resolves made by the Buddha on his death-bed.* 

The Dipavamsa says’ that Moggaliputta-Tissa’s ordination was in 
the second year of Candagutta’s reign, when Siggava was sixty-four 
years old. Candagutta reigned for twenty-four years, and was followed 
by Bindusara, who reigned for thirty-seven years, and he was succeeded 
by Asoka. In the sixth year of Asoka’s reign, Moggaliputta was sixty- 
six years old, and it was then that he ordained Mahinda. He was eighty 
years old at the time of his death and had been leader of the Order for 
sixty-eight years. He died in the twenty-sixth year of Asoka’s reign. 


4 Mhv. v. 231-81; Dpv. vii. 16 ff., ê Mhv. xviii. 21 ff. 

39 ff.; Sp. i. 57 ff. ? Dpv. v. 68 ff, 82, 94, 96, 100 f. 
5 For a list of these, see Mhv. xii. 1 ff.; | 107 f.; also vii. 23 ff. 

Dpv. viii. 1 ff.; Sp. i. 63 ff. | 
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Moggali.—The name of Mahamoggallana’s mother.’ 
1 ThagA. ii. 93; AA. i. 88; DhA. i. 73; but SNA. i. 326 calls her Moggallani 


Moggalla.—A man in the retinue of King Eleyya. He was a follower 
of Uddaka Ramaputta.’ 


! A. ii. 187; AA. ii. 554. 


1. Moggallàna.—See Mahamoggallana. 
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2. Moggallàána.—A celebrated Pali grammarian of the twelfth century.’ 
1 P.L.C. 179 f. | 


3. Moggallàna.— Thera of Ceylon, author of the Abhidhánappadipika.' 
! P.L.C. 187 ff. | 


4. Moggallàna.— Younger son of Dhatusena. When his brother, 
Kassapa, took Dhatusena captive, Moggallàna fled to Jambudipa. He 
collected troops, and, in the eighteenth year of Kassapa's reign, landed 
in Ceylon with twelve friends, counting on the support of the Niganthas. 
He lived for a time at Kuthari-vihara in Ambatthakola, making prepara- 
tions. Kassapa came out of Sihagiri to meet him, and, being defeated 
in battle, committed suicide. Moggallana thereupon became king as 
Moggallana I., making Anuràdhapura once more the capital. At first 
he showed great cruelty to his father's enemies, earning the title of 
“ Rakkhasa," but later he became gentle and engaged himself in good 
works. He patronized the Dhammaruei and Sagalika schools and gave 
them the Dalha- and Dathakondafifia-viharas at Sihagiri. To Mahànà- 
ma, incumbent of Dighasana-(? Dighasanda)-vihàra, he gave the Pabbata- 
vihara, and the Rājňī nunnery to the Sagalika nuns. In Moggallana's 
reign, Silakala (Amba-Samanera) brought the Buddha’s Hair-relic to 
Ceylon. Moggallàna instituted celebrations in its honour and gave them 
into the charge of Silàkala, who left the Order and became his sword- 
bearer (asiggahaka). Migàra and Uttara were two of his generals. He 
reigned for eighteen years’ (496-513 a.c.). Moggallana’s sister married 
Upatissa III.’ 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 80, 86 ff., 96, 108; xxxix. 20 ff. 2 [bid., xli. 6. 


5. Moggallana.—Eldest son of Ambasamanera-Silàkála. He was 
made Adipada and put in charge of the Eastern Province. He had two 
brothers, Dathapabhuti and Upatissa. On the death of Silakala the 
former seized the throne and murdered Upatissa. Moggallana marched 
against him with an army and challenged him to single combat. The 
challenge was accepted, and the brothers fought, each on an elephant. 
Datapabhuti was defeated and killed himself, and Moggallana became 
king as Moggallana IL, also known as Culla-Moggallana. He was a 
great poet and a very good man. He held recitals of the Pitakas and 
the Commentaries in various parts of the Island and encouraged the 
study of the Dhamma. He once composed a poem in praise of the 
Dhamma and recited it while seated on the back of his elephant. 

By means of damming up the Kadamba River, he constructed three 
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tanks—Pattapásáàna, Dhanavapi and Garitara. He ruled for twenty 
years (537-56), and was succeeded by his son Kittisirimegha.' 


1 Cv. xli. 33 f., 43-63. 


6. Moggallana.—A general of Aggabodhi II. He revolted against 
Sahghatissa, and, after some reverses, defeated him, with the help of the 
treacherous senàpati, at Pacinatissapabbata. He then became king as 
Moggallana III. and was known as Dabba-Moggallàna.' He did many 
good deeds, among them being the construction ot the Moggallàna-, 
Pitthigama- and Vatagama-vihàras, He made Sanghatissa’s senàpati 
ruler of Malaya, but later quarrelled with him and had his hands and feet 
cut off. The senapati's son rose in revolt and killed the king near Sihagiri. 
Moggallàna ruled for six years (511-17 a.c.).” 


1 Cv. xliv. 63. 2 Ibid., xliv. 3-62. 


7. Moggallana.—Son of Lokità and Kassapa. Loka was his brother. 
Moggallàna was known by the title of Mahāsāmíi* and lived in Rohana. 
He married Lokità, daughter of Buddhà, and had four sons: Kitti (after- 
wards Vijayabahu I.), Mitta, Mahinda and Rakkhita.* 


1 On this see Cv. Trs. i. 195, n. 5. 2 Cv. lvii. 29 f., 41 f. 


8. Moggallana.—An eminent Thera who was associated with Maha 
Kassapa in the Council held at Pulatthipura under the patronage of 
Parakkamabahu I, for the purification of the Order.’ 


1 Cv, Ixxvili. 9. 


9. Moggallana.—See Sikha-Moggallana. Also Ganaka Moggallana and 
Gopaka Moggallana. 


Moggallàna Samyutta.—The fortieth chapter of the Samyutta Nikaya.' 
1 S. iv. 262-81. 


1. Moggallana Sutta.—Vahgisa sings the praises of Maha Moggallana 
before the Buddha and a company of five hundred arahants.' 


1 S. i. 194 f.; cf. Thag. vs, 1249-51. 


2. Moggallana Sutta.—Another name for the Pásádakampana Sutta 
(q.v.). 


3. Moggallana Sutta.—The Buddha holds up Mahà Moggallàna as an 
example of a monk who, by cultivating the four ?ddAhipádas, obtained 
magic power and majesty.’ 

1 S. v. 288. 
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4. Moggallàna or Áyatana Sutta.—Vaechagotta asks Maha Moggallàna 
a serles of questions as to whether the world is eternal or finite, and 
Moggallana replies that these matters have not been revealed by the 
Buddha because the Buddha's point of view is different from that of other 
teachers. Vacchagotta seeks the Buddha, asks the same questions, and 
receives the same answers and the same explanation.’ 


1 S. iv. 291. 


5. Moggallana Sutta.—Mahà Moggallana wonders how many devas 
have become sotápannas and are assured of Nibbana. In order to dis- 
cover this, he visits Tissa Brahma, who had once been a monk. Tissa 
welcomes him and tells him that only those devas who have faith in 
the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha have such assurance.' 


1 A. iii. 331 f. 


Moggallana-vihara.—A monastery built by Moggallàna III. in Kara- 
pitthi.' 
! Cy. xliv. 50. 


Moggallani.—See Moggali. 


Mogharaja Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family and studied 
under Bavarl as an ascetic. He was one of the sixteen pupils sent by 
Bavari to the Buddha. When Mogharàja had asked his question of the 
Buddha and had received the answer, he attained arahantship. He then 
attained distinction by wearing rough cloth which had been thrown away 
by caravaners, tailors, and dyers, and the Buddha declared him foremost 
among wearers of rough clothing. Later, through want of care and 
former kamma, pimples and the like broke out over his body. Judging 
that his lodging was infected, he spread a couch of straw in the Magadha 
field and lived there even during the winter. When the Buddha asked 
him how he fared in the cold, he replied that he was extremely happy.” 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Mogharaja first resolved to win the 
eminence which was his. In the time of Atthadassi Buddha he was a 
brahmin teacher, and one day, while teaching his students, he saw the 
Buddha, and having worshipped him with great solemnity, he uttered six 
verses in his praise and offered him a gift of honey. Later, after sojourn 
in the deva-worlds, he became a minister of King Katthavahana, and was 
sent by him, with one thousand others, to visit Kassapa Buddha. He 
heard the Buddha preach, entered the order, and lived the life of à monk 


! See also A. i. 26. 2 Thag. vs. 207 f. 
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for twenty thousand years? The Samyutta Nikaya‘ contains a stanza 
spoken by Mogharaja and the Buddha’s answer thereto. 

Buddhaghosa explains! that Mogharája was present during the dis- 
cussion of Pasuraparibbajaka (q.v.) with Sariputta. At the end of Sari- 
putta's explanation, Mogharàja wished to settle the matter and uttered 
this stanza. 

Mogharàja is given as an example of one who attained arahantship by 
the development of investigation (vimamsam dhuram katva).° 

The Apadana contains two sets of verses in reference to Mogharaja. 
They seem to be parts of the same Apadàna which have become separated. 
The first set" gives an account of the meeting of Mogharaja with Attha- 
dassi Buddha (see above) and includes the verses uttered by Mogharaja in 
praise of the Buddha. The second set? contains an account of his 
meeting with Padumuttara Buddha and the resolves he made before him. 
It further mentions that, for one thousand years, in a later birth, Mogha- 
raja suffered in hell, and that for five hundred births he suffered from skin 
diseases. This was because he had lighted a fire in the Buddha's cloister 
and had made the floor black. In his last birth, too, he suffered from a 
kuttharoga and could not sleep at night, hence his name (mogharajja- 
sukham yasma Mogharājā tato aham). These verses also include the 
Mogharajamanava-puccha. 

In the Milindapafiha’ appears a stanza attributed to Mogharaja, but 
not found in the stanzas mentioned in connection with him either in the 
Sutta Nipàta or in the Theragatha. See also Mogharajamanava-puccha. 


3 ThagA. i. 181 ff.; SN. vs. 1006. | 7 Ap. i. 87 f. 
4 S. i. 23. 5 SA. i. 49 f. | 8 Ibid., ii. 486 f. 
6 SA. iii. 201. ? p. 412. 


Mogharaja-manava-puccha.—Mogharaja asks the Buddha how he 
should regard the world in order to escape death. The Buddha replies 
that the world should be regarded as empty (sufífiato) and one must get 
rid of the thought of self (attanuditthi).! It is said? that Mogharája tried 
twice before to ask the question, once at the conclusion of the preaching of 
the Ajita Sutta and again at the end of the recitation of the Tissa-metteyya 
Sutta ; but the Buddha, knowing that he was not yet ready for conversion, 
did not give him an opportunity. 


! SN. vss. 1116-19; the Buddha's answer is quoted at Kvu. p. 64. 
? SN. vs. 1116; SNA. ii. 601 f. 


Monasihaka,—<A totemistic clan of the Sinhalese. They were employed 
by Mitta against Bhuvanekabahu I,’ | 


1 Cv. xoc. 7; see. Cv. Trs. i. 29, n. 2. 
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Moneyya Sutta.—On the three perfections of a saint (moneyydni), per- 
fection of body, speech and mind.! 


1 A. i. 273. 


Mora Jataka (No. 159).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a golden 
peacock and lived on a golden hill in Dandaka. He used to recite one 
spell in honour of the sun and another in praise of the Buddhas, and thus 
he was protected from all harm. Khema, queen of Benares, saw in a 
dream a golden peacock preaching. She longed for the dream to come 
true and told it to the king. He made enquiries, and sent hunters to 
catch the golden peacock, but they failed. Khemaà died of grief, and the 
king, in his anger, inscribed on a golden plate that anyone eating the 
flesh of the golden peacock would be immortal. His successors, seeing 
the inscription, sent out hunters, but they, too, failed to catch the Bodhi- 
satta. Six kings in succession failed in this quest. The seventh engaged 
a hunter who, having watched the Bodhisatta, trained. a peahen to cry 
at the snap of his finger. The hunter laid his snare, went with the peahen 
and made her cry. Instantly, the golden peacock forgot his spell and 
was caught in the snare. When he was led before the king and told the 
reason for his capture, he agreed with the king that his golden colour 
was owing to good deeds done in the past as king of that very city, and 
that he was a peacock owing to some sin he had committed. The 
eating of his flesh could not make anyone young or immortal, seeing that 
he himself was not immortal. Being asked to prove his words, he had 
the lake near the city dredged, when the golden chariot in which he 
used to ride was discovered. The king thereupon paid him great honour 
and led him back to Dandaka. 

The story was told to a backsliding monk who was upset by the sight 
of a woman magnificently attired. | 

Ananda is identified with the king of Benares.’ See also Moraparitta. 


1 J. ii. 33-8; the story is alluded to at J. iv. 414. 


Morakavapi.—See Moravapi. 


Moragalla.—The later name of Samagalla.’ 
1 MT. 616. 


Moranala.—See Gonaraviya. 


Moranivapa.—A grove in Veluvana at Rajagaha. It contained a 
Paribbajakarama, the resort of recluses of various denominations. The 
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Udumbarika Sihanáda, the Maha Sakuladayi and the Culla Saküladàyi 
Suttas were preached there." 

The place was so called because peacocks were protected there and 
food was provided for them.” 

The Moranivapa was on the bank of the Sumagadha and the Buddha is 
mentioned? as walking there. Not far away was the park of the Queen 
Udumbarikaà, See also Moranivàpa Sutta, 1 and 2. 

1 D. iii. 36 ff.; M. ii. 1, 29. i 3 D. iii. 39. 
? DA. iii. 835; MA. ii. 694. i 4 Ibid., 36. 


1. Moranivapa Sutta.—Preached at Moranivàpa on the qualities which 
make a monk fully proficient in the holy life—the aggregate of the 
virtues, concentration and insight, belonging to the adept.’ 


1 A. i. 291. 


2. Moranivapa Sutta.—Preached at the Paribbajakarama in Morani- 
vapa. It enumerates several groups of qualities the possession of which 
make a monk fully proficient in the higher life. Three of the groups are 
triads and the fourth a dyad. A stanza, attributed to Sanahkumara, 


is also quoted.“ 
1 A. v. 326 ff. 


Moraparitta.—One of the Parittas (g.v.). The name is given to the 
spells found in the Mora Jàtaka.' 


1 J. ii. 33 f. 
Moraparivena.—See Mayüra-parivena. 


Moramandapa.—A pavilion erected by Parakkamabahu I. in his 
Dipuyyàna.' 
! Cv. Ixxiii. 118. 


Moravanka.—One of the four villages given by Parakkamabahu I. 
for the maintenance of the parivena which he built for Medhanhkara.’ 


1 Cv. xe. 87. 


Moravapi.—A tank in Ceylon, built by Mahdsena and repaired by 
Parakkamabahu lI. The district round it was called by the same name.’ 
In Parakkamabahu’s campaign against Gajabahu, the officers in charge 
of the district were Nilagallaka? and, later, the Nagaragiri Mahinda.' 


! Mhv. xxxvii. 47. MT. 680; Cv. 3 Ibid., Ixx. 67. 
Ixviii. 44. 2 Ibid., Ixix. 8. 4 Ibid., 200. 
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The place seems to have had some strategic importance" and to have been 
situated to the south of Anurádhapura and the west of Kalavapi.° 
Moravàpi was the residence of the Elder Mahadatta, who was called 
Moravapivasi.’ 
5 See e.g., ibid., Ixii. 177, 201. | ? E.g., DhSA. 267, 284, 286. 
6 Cv. Trs. i. 336, n. 4. | 


Morahatthiya Thera.—An arahant. Another name for Senaka Thera 


(g.v.).' 
1 Ap. ii. 408. 


Moriyarattha,—A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon. It was 
once the residence of several families of Lambakannas.!' 


1 Cv. Ixix. 13. 


Moriya.—A khatt?ya clan of India. Among those claiming a share of 
the Buddha’s relics were the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. They came rather 
late and had to be satisfied with a share of the ashes.’ Candagutta, 
grandfather of Asoka, was also a Moriyan.” 

The Mahavamsa Tikà? contains an account of the origin of the name. 
According to one theory they were so called because they rejoiced in the 
prosperity of their city (atlanam nagarasiriya modapitr, ettha safijata ti, 
dakarassa rakéram katva Moriya ti laddhavohàra). They lived in a 
delightful land. Another theory connects the name with mora (peacock). 
The city which they founded had buildings of blue stone, like the neck of 
the peacock, and the place always resounded with the cries of peacocks. 
It is said that the Moriyans were originally Sakyan princes of Kapila- 
vatthu, who escaped to the Himalaya regions to save themselves from the 
attacks of Vidüdabha, and established a city there. Thus Asoka was a 
kinsman of the Buddha, for Candagutta was the son of the chief queen of 
the Moriyan king. The king was killed by a neighbouring ruler and the 
city pillaged.* Asoka’s mother, Dhamma, was also a Moriyan princess." 

Mention is also made of the Moriyans as a Sinhalese clan. Whether 
these had any connection with the Moriyans of India is not known. 


! D. ii. 166; Bu. xxviii. 4. | illegitimate son of the last Nanda king 
2 Mhv. v. 16; Dpv. vi. 19. | by a Sidra woman, Mura. 
3 MT. 180. 5 MT. 189. 


4 Ibid., 183; but according to the 8 Ov. xxxviii. 13; xli. 69; see also Cv. 
Mudraraksasa (Act iii.) Candragupta | Trs. i. 29, n. 2. 
was a Vrgala, a person of low birth, an 


Molini, —Àn old name for Benares. See the Sankha Jataka. 
IH. 43 
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Moliyagama —A village. The story is told of a monk who went there 


for alms.! 
1 AA. i. 398. 


Moliya-Phagguna Thera.—He was always friendly with the nuns and 
stood up for them in discussions with the monks. This was reported to the _ 
Buddha, who sent for him and preached the Kakaciipama Sutta.' In the 
Samyutta Nikaya’ is recorded a discussion between Moliya-Phagguna and 
the Buddha, regarding the consciousness-sustenance (vififiandhara). 
Moliya asks a question as to who feeds on consciousness. The Buddha 
rejects the question as being wrongly put and similar questions follow, 
which the Buddha puts in a different form and to which he provides the 
answers. In another context,’ in the same collection, Kalàrakhattiya is 
reported as saying to Sariputta that Moliya-Phagguna had reverted to the 
lay life. Buddhaghosa' explains that the man’s name was Phagguna and 
that he was given the title of Moli because he wore a large knot of hair 
on the top of his head while he was a layman, and that the name persisted 
after he joined the Order. See also Phagguna. 

1 M. i. 122 ff. | 3 S. ii. 50. 
28. ii. 12 f. * SA. ii. 22; MA. i. 315. 


Moliyasivaka.—A Paribbajaka. He once visited the Buddha at 
Veluvana and questioned him regarding predestination. The Buddha 
explains to him that suffering arises from various causes—bile, phlegm, 
wind, bodily humour, change of season, stress of untoward happenings, 
sudden attacks from without and also from one’s kamma—and to say 
that these are all predestined is to go too far. Sivaka expresses his 
approval and declares himself the Buddha’s follower. Another conversa- 
tion he had with the Buddha is recorded in the Anguttara Nikàya. 
There he asks the Buddha if the claims made with regard to the Dhamma 
are justified. The Buddha proves to him, by illustration, that they are. 

Buddhaghosa explains’ that the Paribbajaka’s name was Sivaka, his 
sobriquet being due to his having worn his hair in a topknot. 


1 S. iv. 230 f.; this sutta is quoted at ? A. iii. 350. 
Mil. 137. 3 SA. iii. 87. 


Mohaviechedani, —An Abhidhamma treatise by Kassapa Thera’. 
! Gv. 60, 70; Svd. 1221; Sàs. 69; P.L.C. 100, 179. 
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Y. 


Yakkha.—A class of non-human beings generally described as ama- 
nussü. They are mentioned with Devas, Rakkhasas, Dünavas, Gandhab- 
bas, Kinnaras, and Mahoragas (? Nàgas). In other lists! they range 
immediately above the Petas; in fact, some of the happier Petas are 
called Yakkhas. Elsewhere! they rank, in progressive order, between 
manussã and gandhabba. They are of many different kinds: spirits, 
ogres, dryads, ghosts, spooks. In the early records, yakkha, like naga, 
as an appelative, was anything but depreciative. Thus not only is 
Sakka, king of the gods, so referred to,* but even the Buddha is spoken 
of as a yakkha in poetic diction.” Many gods, such as Kakudha, are so 
addressed. According to a passage in the Vimanavatthu Commentary,’ 
which gives illustrations, the term is used for Sakka, the Four Regent 
Gods (Maharajano), the followers of Vessavana, and also for puriso 
(individual soul ?). In the scholiast to the Jayadissa Jataka,® the figure 
of the hare in the moon is also called yakkha. Of these above named, 
the followers of Vessavana appear to be the Yakkhas proper. The term 
yakkha as applied to purisa is evidently used in an exceptionally philo- 
Sophie sense as meaning “ soul " in such passages as ettavata yakkhassa 
suddhi, or ettüvat! aggam no vadanti h’ eka, yakkhassa suddhim idha 
pünditàse." In the Niddesa," yakkha is explained by satta, nara, 
münava, posa, puggala, jiva, jagu, jantu, indagu, manuja. The last term 
is significant as showing that yakkha also means “ man." 

The cult of yakkhas seems to have arisen primarily from the woods 
and secondarily from the legends of sea-faring merchants. To the latter 
origin belong the stories connected with vimanas found in or near the 
sea or in lakes. The worship of trees and the spirits inhabitating them is 
one of the most primitive forms of religion. Some, at least, of the yakkhas 
are called rukkha-devatà"" (spirits of trees), and others bhummadevata,*® 
(spirits of the earth), who, too, seem to have resided in trees. Generally 
speaking, the Yakkhas were decadent divinities, beings half-deified, 
having a deva’s supernormal powers, particularly as regards influencing 
people, partly helpful, partly harmful. They are sometimes called 
devatà," or devaputid.® Some of these, like Indaküta and Suciloma, 


1 E.g., J. v. 420. 9 SN. vs. 478. 

2 E.g., PvA. 45, 55. | 10 Ibid., 875. 

3 E.g., A. ii. 38. |, 11 MNid. 282. 

4 M. i. 252; J. iv. 4; DA. i. 264. | 12 Eg. J. iii. 309, 345; Pv. i. 9; 
5 M. i. 386. | PvA. 5. 

6 S. i. 54. | 13 Ibid., 45, 55. 

? VvA. 333. 14 E.g., S. i. 205. 


8 J. v. 33. , 15 Eg., PvA. 118, 130. 
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are capable of intelligent questioning on metaphysics and ethics. All 
of them possess supernatural powers; they can transfer themselves at 
will, to any place, with their abodes, and work miracles, such as assuming 
any shape at will An epithet frequently applied is mahiddhika.'* 
Their appearance is striking as a result of former good kamma." They 
are also called kamakami, enjoying all kinds of luxuries, but, because of 
former bad kamma, they are possessed of odd qualities, thus they are 
shy, they fear palmyra leaf and iron. Their eyes are red and they 
neither wink nor cast a shadow. Their abode is their self-created 
palace, which is anywhere, in the air, in trees, etc. These are mostly 
ükasattha (suspended in the air), but some of them, like the abode of 
Alavaka, are bhumattha (on the ground) and are described as being 
fortified." Sometimes whole cities—e.g., Alakamandá—stand under the 
protection of, or are inhabited by, Yakkhas. 

In many respects they resemble the Vedic Pisacas, though they are of 
different origin. They are evidently remnants of an ancient demonology 
and have had incorporated in them old animistic beliefs as representing 
creatures of the wilds and the forests, some of them based on ethnological 
features?! | 

In later literature the Yakkhas have been degraded to the state of 
red-eyed cannibal ogres. The female Yakkhas (yakkhimi) are, in these 
cases, more fearful and evil-minded than the male. They eat flesh and 
blood (J. iv. 549; v. 34); and devour even men (D. ii. 346; J. ii. 15 ff.) and 
corpses (J. i. 265). They eat babies (J. v. 21; vi. 336) and are full of 
spite and vengeance (DhA. i. 47; ii. 35 £.). The story of Bhüta Thera is 
interesting because his elder brothers and sisters were devoured by a 
hostile Yakkha, so the last child is called Bhüta to propitiate the Yakkha 
by making him the child's sponsor ! 

Ordinarily the attitude of the Yakkhas towards man is one of benevo- 
lence. They are interested in the spiritual welfare of the human beings 
with whom they come in contact and somewhat resemble tutelary genii. 
In the Atanatiya Sutta,’ however, the Yakkha-king, Vessavana, is 
represented as telling the Buddha that, for the most part, the Yakkhas 
believe neither in the Buddha nor in his teachings, which enjoin upon 
his followers abstention from various evils and are therefore distasteful 


16 E.g., Pv. ii. 9; J. vi. 118. ' highest among them approximate very 
17 Py. i. 2, 9; ii. 11; iv. 3, etc. nearly to the devas and have deva- 
18 Ibid., i. 3. powers, the lowest resemble petas. The 


19 J, iv. 492; v. 34; vi. 336, 337; these | Yakkhas are specially mentioned as 
various characteristics are, obviously, | being afraid of palm-leaves (J. iv. 492). 
not found in all Yakkhas. The Yakkhas 20 SNA. i. 222. 
are evidently of different grades—as is 21 SeeStede: Gespenstergescichisten des 


the case with all classes of beings—the ^ Petavatthu v. 39 ff. 22 D, iii. 194 f. 
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to some of the Yakkhas. Such Yakkhas are disposed to molest the followers 
of the Buddha in their woodland haunts.” But the Maha Yakkhas,?* the 
generals and commanders among Yakkhas, are always willing to help 
holy men and to prevent wicked Yakkhas from hurting them. Among 
Yakkhas are some beings who are sotapannas—e.g., Janavasabha, Suciloma 
and Khara (s.v.). Some Yakkhas even act as messengers from another 
world, and will save prospective sinners from committing evil The 
case of the Yakkha Vajirapàni is of special interest." He is represented 
as a kind of mentor, hovering in the air, threatening to kill Ambattha, 
if he does not answer the Buddha’s question the third time he is asked. 
In many cases the Yakkhas are “fallen angels " and come eagerly to 
listen to the word of the Buddha in order to be able to rise to a higher 
sphere of existence—e.g., Piyahkaramàtà and Punabbasumata, and even 
Vessavana, listening to Velukandaki Nandamata reciting the Pardyana 
Vagga." At the preaching of the Mahásamaya Sutta (q.v.) many 
hundreds of thousands of Yakkhas were present among the audience.?? 

It has been pointed out” that the names of the Yakkhas often give us 
a clue to their origin and function. These are taken from (a) their 
bodily appearance—e.g.  Kuvannà, Khara, Kharaloma, Kharadathika, 
Citta, Cittaraja, Silesaloma, Suciloma and Hāritā; (b) their place of 
residente, attributes of their realms, animals, plants, etc.—e.g., Ajaka- 
làpaka, Alavaka (forest-dweller) Uppala, Kakudha (name of plant), 
Kumbhira, Gumbiya, Disàmukha, Yamamoli, Vajira, Vajirapàni or 
Vajirabahu, Satagira, Serisaka; (c) qualities of character, etc.—e.g., 
Adhamma, Katattha, Dhamma, Punnaka, Mara, Sakata; (d) embodiments 
of former persons—e.g., Janavasabha (lord of men = Bimbisára), Digha, 
Naradeva, Pandaka, Sivaka, Seri. 

Vessavana (q.v.) is often mentioned as king of the Yakkhas. He is 
one of the four Regent Gods, and the Atanatiya Sutta” contains a vivid 
description of the Yakkha-kingdom of Uttarakuru, with its numerous 
cities, crowds of inhabitants, parks, lakes and assembly-halls. Vessavana 
is also called Kuvera, and the Yakkhas are his servants and messengers. 
They wait upon him in turn. The Yakkhinis draw water for him, and 
often are so hardworked that many die in his service." No one, ap- 


?3 Cp. the story of the Yakkha who | 29 Stede, op. cit. 30 D. iii. 199 ff. 
wished to kill Sariputta (Ud. iv. 4). ! 3! Fg., J. iv. 492. Mention is also made 

24 The Sutta contains a list of such  (eg., DA. ii. 370) of Yakkhadàsis who 
Mahàyakkhas (D. iii. 204 f.). = have to dance and sing to the devas 

35 E.g., Pv. iv. 1. | during the night. Early in the morning 


26 D.i.95. The Commentary (DA. i. ^ they drink a cup of toddy (surà) and go 
264) says he is not an ordinary Yakkha, | off into a deep sleep, from which they 
but Sakka himself. rise betimes in the evening ready for 

27 A. iv. 63. 28 gw. | their duties. 
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parently, is free from this necessity of waiting upon the king—even Janava- 
sabha has to run errands for Vessavana.? Among the duties of Vessa- 
vana is the settling of disputes between the devas, and this keeps him 
much occupied. In this work he is helped by the Yakkhasenapati, 
whose business it is to preside over the courts during eight days of each 
month.** The Yakkhas hold regular assemblies on Manosilatala on the 
Bhagalavatipabbata.” As followers of Kuvera, lord of riches, the Yakkhas 
are the guardians and the liberal spenders of underground riches, hidden 
treasures, etc., with which they delight men.?? 

It is difficult to decide whether the Yakkhas, who are the aborigines 
of Ceylon (Lanka), were considered human or non-human. Kuveni, 
one of their princesses, and her maid, can both assume different forms, 
but Vijaya marries Kuveni and has two children by her?" The Yakkhas 
are invisible, and Vijaya is able to kill them only with the help of Kuveni??; 
but their clothes are found fit for Vijaya and his followers to wear.” 
Again, Cetiyà (g.v.) could make herself invisible and assume the form of a 
mare, but Pandukabhaya lived with her for four years and she gave him 
counsel in battle. Later, when he held festivities, he had the Yakkha 
Cittaraja on the throne beside him." In all probability these Yakkhas 
were originally considered as humans, but later came to be confused with 
non-humans. Their chief cities were Lankapura and Sirisavatthu. 

The commonly accepted etymology of Yakkha is from the root 4/ yay, 
meaning to sacrifice. Thus: yajanti tattha balim upaharanti ti yakkha 
(VvA. 224), or püjaniyabhàvato yakkho, ti uccati (Vv A. 333). 

82 D. ii. 207. 33 J. vi. 270. who guarded the wealth of soriyaserint 


34 SNA. i. 197. (DhA. iv. 208 f.). 
35 Ibid., 187; cp. D. iii. 201 and DA. 37 Cp. Vin. iii. 37; iv. 20; where sexual 


iii. 967. intercourse with à Yakkha is forbidden. 
36 E.g., Pv. ii. 11; PvA. 145; Pv. iv. 12; 38 Mhy. vii. 36 39 Ibid., 38. 
PvA. 274. These were seven yakkhas 40 Mhv. x. 87. 


Yakkha Samyutta.—The tenth chapter of the Samyutta Nikaya.’ 
1 S. i. 206 ff. 


Yakkhasükaratittha. —A ford on the M. ahàvàluka-gangà." 
1 Cy. Ixxii. 21; Cv. Trs. i. 321, n. 1. 


Yagalla.—A place in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the cam- 


paigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 
1 Cv. lxx. 105. 


Yajamana Sutta.—Sakka asks the Buddha how best to offer gifts, so as . 
to gain great reward. The Buddha replies that the gifts should be offered 


to the Order of monks.' 
1 S. i. 233. 
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Yafifia.—See Afifiata-Kondafifia.' 
1 Mil. 236. 


Yañña Sutta.—Preached in reference to an animal sacrifice which 
Pasenadi proposed to hold on the advice of the brahmins in order to 
avert the effects of his evil dreams. The Buddha, hearing of it, declares 
that such sacrifices never produce good results. There are other 
* sacrifices " which harm no one and by which the celebrants are blessed 


and the gods pleased.’ 
1 S. 1. 75. 


1. Yafifíadatta. —A brahmin, father of Konàágamana Buddha.! 
| 1 D. ii. 7; J. i. 43; Bu. xxiv. 17. 


2. Yafifiadatta.—Son of Ani-Mandavya. While he was playing, his 
ball rolled into an anthill, and, all unsuspecting, he put his hand in and was 
bitten by a snake. He was cured by “Acts of Truth " performed by 
his parents and by Kanha Dipayana.* See the Kanhadipayana Jataka. 
He is identified with Rahula.’ 


1 J. iv. 30 f. 2 [bid., 37. 


Yafifiabhedavada.—A poem of twenty-one stanzas in which Bhüridatta 
describes to his brother Arittha the various kinds of sacrifices and their 


futility.’ 
1 J. vi. 205 ff. 


Yatthalatissa, Yatthalayakatissa.—Son of Mahanaga, who was a 
brother of Devánampiyatissa. His son was Gothabhaya and his grandson © 
Kakavannatissa, father of Dutthagàmani. He was born in the Yatthàla- - 
vihāra’ and ruled in Rohana. Among his works was the construction 
of the five-storeyed pásada at Kalyani.° 


1 Mhv. xv. 170. 2 [bid., xxii. 10. | 3 Cv. Ixxxv. 64. 


Yatthalaya-vihara.—A vihàra in Rohana, where Yatthàlayatissa was 


born.! 
1 Mhv. xxii. 10. 


Yatthikanda.—4A district in Malaya in Ceylon, mentioned in the account 
of the wars between Gajabaéhu and Parakkamababu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixx. 7,9 
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1. * Yathàbhata " Sutta.—Five qualities which lead a monk to hell: 
he is faithless, unconscientious, reckless of blame, indolent and without 
insight.’ 

= 1 A. iii. 3. 


2. ** Yathàbhata ” Sutta.—Similar groups of five qualities. See (1).' 
1 A. iii. 264. 


Yadatthiya.—A king of twenty-seven kappas ago, a former birth of 
Pannadáyaka.! 
1 Ap. i. 229. 


1. '* Yad-anieea " Sutta.—The khandhas are impermanent, what is 
impermanent is suffering, and what is suffering is void of self. "Thus does 
the Noble Disciple comprehend things.' 


1 $. iii. 22. 


2. “ Yad-anieca " Sutta.—The eye is impermanent, it is dukkha and 
without the self, whether of the past, present, or future, so also are objects - 
of sight. Itis the same with all other senses.’ 


1 S. iv. 152 ff. 


Yama.— The god of death." When beings die they are led before him 
to be judged according to their deeds. Birth, old age, illness, punishment 
for crime and death, are regarded as his messengers, sent among men as a 
warning to abstain from ill and do good.  Yama questions beings 
brought before him as to whether they have seen these messengers and 
profited by them. If the answer is in the negative, the nirayapdlas 
take them away to the different hells? In the Mahàsamaya Sutta' 
mention is made of two Yamas (duve Yama), which the Commentary 
explains’ by “ dve Yamakadevatà ” (the twins, whom Rhys Davids? calls 
the Castor and Pollux of Indian Mythology). Elsewhere? Buddhaghosa 
speaks of four Yamas (na c' esa eko va hoti, catusu pana dvàresu cattàro 
jana honti) at the four gates (of the Nirayas *). He says that Yama is a 
Vemantkapetaraja, who sometimes enjoys all the pleasures of heaven, in 
a celestial mansion, surrounded by kapparukkhas, and at other times 
experiences the fruits of his kamma. He is a good king. 

1 See, e.g.; DhA. iii. 337; Yamassa ! 3 D. ii. 259. 4 DA. ii. 690. 


santikam = Maranasantikam. |! 5 Dial. ii. 290, n. 1. 
2 M. iii. 179 ff. © * AA. i. 374; MA. ii. 953. 
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In the Jatakas’ the Nirayas are particularly mentioned as Yama's 
abode (Yamakkhaya, Yamanivesana, Yamasddana, etc.); but, more 
generally, all Samsara is considered as subject to Yama’s rule, and escape 
from samsára means escape from Yama’s influence, Yama being the god 
of Death. It is evidently in this sense that Yama is called Vesayi (q.v.).° 
Yama is sometimes mentioned’ with Indra, Varuna, Soma, Pajapati, etc., 
as a god to whom sacrifices are offered. There is a tradition" that 
once Yama longed to be born as a human being and to sit at the feet of a 
Tathagatha. . 

Yama’s Nayanayudha is mentioned’ among the most destructive of 
weapons. 

? E.g., J. ii. 318; iv. 273; v. 268, 274, | Cp. PvA. 33 (Yamaloko ti petaloko); 
304. The Vetarani is mentioned as | ibid. 107 (Yamavisayam = Petalokam). 
forming the boundary of Yama's kingdom | 8 J. ii. 317, 318. 

(i. 21; J. ii. 317; iii. 472; but see ii. 318). | 9 E.g., J. vi. 201; D. i. 244; at Mil. 37 
At J. iv. 405, Yama's abode is called , the list includes Kuvera, Suyama and San- 


Ussadaniraya. DhA. i. 334 explains tusita; cp. Mtu i. 265; iii. 68, 77; 77, 307. 
Yamaloka by Catubbidham apàyalokam. | — 19 A. i. 142. 11 SNA. i. 225. 


1. Yamaka.—The sixth book of the Abhidhammapitaka. It is 
divided into ten chapters (called Yamaka)—Müla, Khandha, Ayatana, 
Dhatu, Sacca, Sankhara, Anusaya, Citta, Dhamma and Indriya. The 
method of treatment of each of the ten divisions tends to be threefold. 
Firstly, a Paññattivāra or section deliminating the term-and-concept, 
divided into an Uddesavara, stating the inquiries only, and a Niddesavara, 
wherein the inquiries are repeated with their several answers. Secondly, 
and mainly, there is the Pavattivara, referring not to procedure generally, 
but to living processes, and, lastly, the Parififiavara, dealing with the extent 
to which a given individual (7.e, a class of beings) understands the 
category under consideration." There is a Commentary to the Yamaka 
by Buddhaghosa, which is included in the Paficappakaranatthakatha. 


1 See P.T.S. edn., i. xix ff.; the Yamaka has been published by the P.T.S. 1911, 
1913. 


2. Yamaka.—A Thera holding heretical views, refuted by Sariputta. 
See Yamaka Sutta. 


9. Yamaka.—A man belonging to the retinue of King Eleyya. He 
was a follower of Uddaka Ramaputta.’ 


1 A. ii. 180; AA. ii. 554. 


1. Yamaka Vagga.—The first section of the Dhammapada. 
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2. Yamaka Vagga.—The eight chapter of the Atthaka Nikāya of the 


Ahguttara Nikàya.' 
1 A. iv. 314-35. 


3. Yamaka Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Dasaka Nipáta of 


the Anguttara Nikàya.! 
| 1 A, v. 113-31. 


4. Yamaka Vagga.—The second chapter of the Salàyatana Samyutta.' 
1 S. iv. 6-15. 


Yamaka Sutta.—The Thera Yamaka held the view that, in so far 
as a monk has destroyed the dsavas, he is broken up and perishes at the 
break-up of the body and becomes not after death. Yamaka’s colleagues 
tried to correct this erroneous view’ but failed, and so reported him to 
Sariputtía. Sàriputta visited Yamaka and argued with him that if it 
were false to say of anybody that he existed in truth, in reality, even in 
this very life, how much more so to speak of someone existing or not 
existing after death. Yamaka thereupon confessed his error. Sariputta 
further elucidated the matter by using the simile of a man who enters 
the service of a rich householder with the intent to murder him. Such a 
man would always be a murderer, even though his master knew him not 
to be so. Even so, the disciple who regards body, etc., as permanent 
and so on, harbours a murderous view, even though he knows it not as 
such.” The sutta is often referred to. It is sometimes* called the 


Yamakovada Sutta. 


1 The heresy lies in the implication | 626 (Yamakato sammasana). Does Ya- 


that “‘ a being is broken up and perishes "; | makato here mean “according to the 
SA. ii. 226. Yamaka Sutta ” ? 
2 S. iii. 109 ff. ^ E.g., Netti, p. 30. 


3 E.g., VibhA. 32; Vsm. 479; cp. ibid., | 


Yamaka-patihariya.—The miracle of the ‘double appearances." 
When the Buddha laid down a rule forbidding the exercise of super- 
natural powers by monks—following on the miracle performed by 
Pindola-Bharadvaja (q.v.)—the heretics went about saying that hence- 
forth they would perform no miracles except with the Buddha. Bimbi- 
sara reported this to the Buddha, who at once accepted the challenge, 
explaining that the rule was for his disciples and did not apply to himself. 
He, therefore, went to Savatthi, the place where all Buddhas perform 
the Miracle. In reply to Pasenadi, the Buddha said he would perform 
the miracle at the foot of the Gandamba-tree on the full-moon day of 
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Asülha.' The heretics therefore uprooted all mango-trees for one 
league around, but, on the promised day, the Buddha went to the king's 
garden, accepted the mango offered by Ganda, and caused a marvellous 
tree to sprout from its seed. The people, discovering what the heretics 
had done, attacked them, and they had to flee helter-skelter? The 
multitude, assembled to witness the miracle, extended to a distance of 
thirty-six leagues. The Buddha created a jewelled walk in the air by 
the side of the Gandamba. When the Buddha's disciples knew what 
was in his mind, several of them offered to perform miracles and so 
refute the insinuations of the heretics. Among such disciples were 
Gharani, Culla Anathapindika, Cirà, Cunda, Uppalavannà and Moggallana. 
The Buddha refused their offers and related the Kanhausabha and 
Nandivisala Jatakas, Then, standing on the jewelled walk, he proceeded 
to perform the Yamakapáàtihariya (Twin Miracle), so called because it . 
consisted in the appearance of phenomena of opposite character in 
pairs—e.g., producing flames from the upper part of the body and a 
stream of water from the lower, and then alternatively. Flames of fire 
and streams of water also proceeded alternatively from the right side of 
his body and from the left. From every pore of his body rays of six 
colours darted forth, upwards to the realm of Brahmà and downwards 
to the edge of the Cakkavàla. The Miracle lasted for a long while, and 
as the Buddha walked up and down the jewelled terrace he preached 
to the multitude from time to time. It is said that he performed miracles 
and preached sermons during sixteen days, according to the various 
dispositions of those present in the assembly. At the conclusion of the 
Miracle, the Buddha, following the example of his predecessors, made 
his way, in three strides, to Tavatimsa, there to preach the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka to his mother, now born as a devaputta.' 

It is said? that two hundred millions of beings penetrated to an under- 
standing of the Dhamma at the conclusion of the Miracle. 

The Twin Miracle can only be performed by the Buddha.’ 


1 This was in the seventh year after 
the Enlightenment (DA. i. 57). 

? It was during this flight that Pürana 
Kassapa (q.v.) committed suicide. 

? DA. i. 57; DhA. iii. 214 f. explains 
how this was done. 

t The Twin Miracle is described at 
DA. i. 57, and in very great detail at 
DhA. iii. 204; see also J. iv. 263 ff. 
The DhA. version appears to be entirely 
different from the Jataka version; the 
latter is very brief and lacks many 
details, especially regarding  Pindola's 


miracle and the preaching of the Abhi- 
dhamma in Tavatimsa. The account 
given in Dvy. (143-66) is again different; 
the Miracle was evidently repeatedly 
performed by the Buddha (see, e.g., 
sv. Candanamala), and it is often re- 
ferred to—e.g., J. i. 77, 88, 193; Ps. i. 
125; SNA. i. 36; AA. i. 71; MA. ii. 962; 
Mil. 349; Vsm. 390; PvA. 137; Datha- 
vamsa i. 50. The miracle was also 
performed by the Buddha's relics; see, 
e.g., Mhv. xvii. 52 f.; Sp. i. 88, 92. 

5 Mil. 349. 8 Ibid., 106. 
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Yamakapátiháriya Vatthu.—The story of the Yamakapátihárlya.' 
1 DhA. iii. 199-230. 


Yamakoli.—A Yakkha who, with one thousand others, stood guard 
over the first gate of Jotika’s palace. When Ajatasattu attempted to 
take the palace the Yakkha drove him away.” 


1 DhA. iv. 208. 2 [bid., 222. 


Yamataggi.—A sage of old who led a good life and persuaded his 
followers to do likewise. He was among the originators of the Vedic 
hymns.! 

! Vin. i. 245; D. i. 238, 239; M. ii. | and is described as a king of old. Cp. 


169, 200; A. iii. 224, 229; iv. 61; also | Vedic Index, s.v. Jamadagni. 
J. vi. 251, where he is called Yàmataggi 


1. Yamunà.—The second of the five great rivers of Jambudipa,’ 
which are often used in similes. On its banks were Kosambi and Madhura 
(q.v.). For its origin see s.v. Gahgà. It is stated in the story of Bakkula’ 
that newly-born children were bathed in the waters of the Yamuna for 
their health. The river was evidently the special resort of the Nagas,’ 
It is said* that the fish of the Yamuna considered themselves more 
beautiful than those of the Ganga. The waters of the Ganga mix very 
easily with those of the Yamuna.° 


1 Vin. ii. 237; A. iv. 101, 198, 202; | 3 See, e.g., D. ii. 259; J. vi. 158, 161 ft., 


v. 22; S. ii. 135; v. 401, etc.; Ud. v. 5; , 164, 197. 

Mil. 114 (where ten rivers are mentioned); | 4 J. ii. 151 ff. (under the river was the 

Mtu. iii. 203, 363. realm of the Naga king, Dhatarattha 
2 ''hagA. i. 344. .. (J. vi. 200). 5 J. v. 496; vi. 412, 415. 


2. Yamuna.—A channel branching off westward from the Punna- 
vaddhana Tank.' 


1 Cv, Ixxix. 47. 


Yava.—Son of Brahmadatta and afterwards king of Benares. For his 
story see the Müsika Jataka. 


Yavakalapiya Thera.—An arahant. He was a barley-reaper (? yava- 
stka) in the time of Sikhi Buddha, and one day, seeing the Buddha on the 
road, he spread a sheaf of barley for his seat.’ 


1 Ap. i. 282. 


Yavakalapiya Sutta.—If six men, armed with flails, were to beat out a 
sheaf of corn, it would be thoroughly threshed. Thus are putthujjanas 
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threshed by objects, etc.; thoughts of a future birth thresh them even 
more thoroughly. 

Once Vepacitti and the Asuras were defeated by Sakka and the Devas 
and Vepacitti was bound hand and foot. But when Vepacitti thought 
that the Devas were righteous, his bonds slackened. Subtle were the 
bonds of Vepacitti, but more subtle are those of Mara. He who possesses 
conceits of tanhd-ditthi-mana is Mara’s bondsman.* 


1 S. iv. 201 ff. 


Yavapalakavimana Vatthu.—The story of a yavapalaka of Rajagaha 
who gave a meal of sour gruel (kummaàsa) to an arahant, and, as a result, 
was born in Tavatimsa where Moggallàna met him and learnt his story.’ 


1 Vy. iv. 7; VvA. 294. 


Yavamajjhaka.—A village near Mithila, the residence of Amaradevi, 
wife of Mahosadha.! 


1 J. vi. 365, 366; ibid., 330 says there were villages of this name on the four sides 
of Mithila. 


Yamelutekulà.—T wo brahmins, probably named Yamelu and Tekula, 
who proposed to the Buddha that the Dhamma should be put into 
Sanskrit (chandast). The Buddha refused their request.’ 


1 Vin. ii. 139. 


1. Yasa Thera.—He was the son of a very wealthy treasurer of Benares, 
and was brought up in great luxury, living in three mansions, according 
to the seasons and surrounded with all kinds of pleasures. Impelled by 
antecedent conditions, he saw one night the indecorum of his sleeping 
attendants, and, greatly distressed, put on his gold slippers and left the 
house and the town, non-humans opening the gates for him. He took 
the direction of Isipatana, exclaiming: “ Alas! what distress! Alas! 
what danger!" The Buddha saw him in the distance and called to him, 
" Come Yasa, here is neither distress nor danger." Filled with joy, 
Yasa took off his slippers and sat beside the Buddha. The Buddha 
preached to him a graduated discourse, and when he had finished teaching 
the Truths, Yasa attained realization of the Dhamma. To Yasa’s 
father, too, who had come in search of his son, the Buddha preached the 
Doctrine, having first made Yasa invisible to him. At the end of the 
sermon he acknowledged himself the Buddha's follower, and Yasa, who 


! This is given as an example of the 2 He thus became the first tevactka 
Buddha’s iddhi-power, Vsm. 393. wpüsaka. 
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had been listening, became an arahant. When, therefore, Yasa’s 
presence became known to his father, who asked him to return to his 
grieving mother, the Buddha declared that household life had no attrac- 
tions for Yasa and granted his request to be admitted to the Order. 
The next day, at the invitation of Yasa’s father, he went, accompanied by 
Yasa, to his house, and there, at the conclusion of the meal, he preached to 
Yasa’s mother and other members of the household, who all became his 
followers, thus becoming the first tevācikā wpüsika. When Yasa’s 
intimate friends, Vimala, Subaéhu, Punnaji and Gavampati, heard of 
Yasa’s ordination they followed his example and joined the Order, 
attaining arahantship in due course, as did fifty others of Yasa’s former 
friends and acquaintances.” 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha, Yasa was a king of the Nagas and 
invited the Buddha and his monks to his abode, where he showed them 
great honour and hospitality. He then gave costly robes to the Buddha, 
and to each monk a pair of valuable robes. In the time of Siddhattha 
Buddha he was a Treasurer, and offered the seven kinds of jewels at the 
Bodhi-tree. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a monk. For 
eighteen thousand kappas he was a deva-king and one thousand times 
he was king of men. Wherever he went he had a gold canopy, and in 
his last life over his-funeral pyre was a gold canopy. He is evidently 
identical with Sabbadayaka of the Apadàna.' A verse attributed to 
him is found in the Theragatha,° 

Yasa is often quoted as one who enjoyed great luxury in his lay life.’ 

The Dhammapada Commentary states that, in a past life, Yasa and 
his four companions wandered about engaged in various acts of social 
service. One day they came across the dead body of a pregnant woman, 
which they took to the cemetery to be cremated. There the others went 
away, leaving Yasa to finish the work. While burning the corpse his 
mind was filled with thoughts of the foulness of the human body; he 
drew the attention of his friends to this idea, and, later, of his parents and 
wives, all of whom approved of what he said. For this reason Yasa 
felt revulsion against the household life, and his friends and members of 
his family were able to realize the Dhamma early in the Buddha's career. 

The ordination of Yasa was one of the scenes of the Buddha's life to 
be sculptured in the Relic Chamber of the Maha Thüpa." 

According to the Anguttara Commentary," Sujata Senànidhità (who 
gave the Buddha a meal of milk-rice just before his Enlightenment) was 


3 Vin. i. 15-20; DhA. i. 72. ? AA. ii. 596. 
* ThagA. i. 232 f. | 8 DhA. i. 82 f. 

= Š Ap. i. 333 f. 9? Mhv. xxx. 79. 
8 vs. 117. | 10 AA. i, 218 f. 
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Yasa’s mother. She became a sotapanna after listening to the Buddha’s 
sermon. 


2. Yasa.—Called Kakandakaputta. He was the son of the brahmin 
Kakandaka and was a pupil of Ananda. It is said he was fortunate 
enough to see the Buddha alive." When he arrived at the Kitagarasala 
in the Mahavana, he discovered that the Vajjian monks had raised the 
“ Ten Points ’ (dasavatthu) contrary to the Buddha’s teachings, and that 
they were publicly asking for money from their lay disciples. Yasa 
thereupon protested against such misdemeanours, and the Vajjian 
monks, hoping to win him over, offered him a share of the money they 
had collected. This offer he rejected with scorn, and the monks passed 
on him the Patisdraniyakamma (craving of pardon from lay folk). This 
necessitated that Yasa should be sent among the laymen, accompanied 
by a messenger, presumably to ask their pardon for having misinformed 
them. But instead of this, Yasa told the lay people that the behaviour 
of the Vajjian monks was completely at variance with the rules laid 
down by the Buddha, and quoted the Buddha’s discourses to prove his 
charge. When the Vajjian monks heard of this, they pronounced on 
him the Ukkhepaniya-Kamma (Act of Suspension) but when they 
assembled to carry it out, Yasa disappeared through the air to Kosambi, 
from where he sent messengers to the monks of Avanti, of the west 
_(Patheyyaka or Pāveyyakā) and of the south (Dakkhinàpatha), asking 
for their assistance in checking the corruption of the religion. With 
them he visited Sambhüta Sanavasi at Ahogahgapabbata, and there they 
decided to consult Revata who lived in Soreyya. Yasa, therefore, went 
to Revata, following him through Sankassa, Kannakujja, Udumbara, 
Aggalapura and Sahajàti. Having found Revata, he questioned him 
regarding the ten points, and obtained from him promise of assistance. 
Together they returned to Vesali, where lived Sabbakami, the oldest 
Thera of the day. After obtaining his opinion on the matter, an assembly 
of the monks was held and a committee was appointed (to settle the 
matter by an Ubbahika) of four from the East: Sabbakami, Salha, Khujja- 
sobhita, and Vasabhagamika ; and four from the West: Revata, Sambhüta- 
Sanavasi, Yasa and Sumana. They debated the question at the 
Valikarama, Revata acting as questioner and Sabbakàmi answering 
his questions. At the end of the enquiry the decision was given against 
the ten points of the Vajjian monks, and this decision was conveyed to 
the assembly. Then the recital of the Vinaya was held in which seven 
hundred monks participated; this recital was called the Sattasati? The 

1 Mbv. iv. 57 f. e | first the king (Kàlàsoka) was inclined to 


? Vin. ii. 204 ff.; Mhv. iv. 9 ff.; Dpv. | support the Vajjians, but his sister, Nanda 
iv. 45 ff.; v. 23. The Mhv. says that at | Theri, warned him against this (iv. 37 ff.). 
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monks who refused to accept the findings of the committee held another 
convocation, which was called the Mahásangiti? The Sattasati Recital 
(also called The Second Recital) was also named* Yasathera-sangiti, 
evidently because of the prominent part played by Yasa. 

Yasa is ranked? among the great benefactors of the religion. 


$ Dpv. v. 30 ff. 4 E.g., AA. i. 251; MA. ii. 880. 5 See, e.g., DA. ii. 525. 


3. Yasa,—A deva, present at the preaching of the Maha Samaya 


Sutta.’ 
1 D. ii. 259; perhaps the name is Yasasa (DA. ii. 690). 


4. Yasa,—A monk, author of the Pordnatika on the Khuddasikkhà.! 


See also Mahayasa. 
1 Svd. 1208. 


5. Yasa.—A king of twenty-nine kappas ago; a previous birth of 


Ràmaneyya Thera.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 121. 


6. Yasa.—A palace occupied by Padumuttara Buddha in his last lay- 
life.’ | 
! Bu. xi. 10; BuA. (158) calls it Yasavati. 


7. Yasa.—4A palace occupied by Kassapa Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xxv. 35; BuA. (217) calls it Yasavà, 


Yasa Sutta.—Once when the Buddha is staying at Iechánahgala, 
with Nagita as his attendant, the brahmins of Icchanangala come to 
pay him homage with various kinds of offerings and make a great noise 
and uproar as they wait outside the gate. The Buddha is disturbed by 
their noise and expresses his disapproval, whereupon, Náàgita begs of 
him to accept their homage and their gifts. The Buddha answers that 
he has no need for them; he has attained the happiness of renunciation, 
of insight, of awakening, of calm; happiness proceeding from gains and 
flattery is dung-like. He knows of monks who joke and make merry, 
who eat their bellies full and give themselves up to languor and torpor, 
or live on the outskirts of some village. They do not please him, but a 
forest-dwelling monk pleases him because he knows that, some day, 
that monk will find emancipation.’ 


1 A. iv. 340 ff. 


Yasadatta Thera,—He belonged to a family of Malla chieftains and was 
educated at Takkasilà, where he attained great proficiency. Later, 
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while journeying in the company of Sabhiya, he came to Savatthi, where 
he was present at the discussion between Sabhiya and the Buddha. It 
was his purpose to try and discover flaws in the Buddha's argument. 
The Buddha knew what was in his mind, and at the end of the Sabhiya 
Sutta admonished him in five verses.  Yasadatta was greatly moved 
and entered the Order, winning arahantship in due course. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, he had been a very learned 
brahmin, living as an ascetic in the forest. One day he saw the Buddha, 
and, with clasped hands, praised his virtues.” He is evidently identical 
with Nanathavika of the Apadàna.? 


! The verses occur in the Thag. 360-4. 2 ThagA. i. 427 f. 3 Ap. ii. 392 f. 
Yasapàni.—King of Benares. See the Dhammaddhaja Jataka. 


Yasava.—One of the chief lay supporters of Sumedha Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xii. 25. 


Yasalalaka-Tissa.— Younger brother of Candamukha-Siva. He killed 
Siva at the festival sports at Tissavapi and ruled as king for seven years 
and eight months (112-20 a.c.). His gate-watchman, Subha, bore a 
strong resemblance to him, and Tissa would sometimes deck Subha in 
all his royal ornaments and place him on the throne, where all the nobles 
of the court paid him homage, thinking him to be the king, Tissa, 
meanwhile, enjoying the fun, as watchman. One day, as Tissa stood at 
the door, laughing to himself, Subha charged him with impertinence 
and ordered the guard to slay him.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 49 ff.; Dpv. xxi. 46. 


Yasavaddhanavatthu.—A book by Tipitakalankàra Thera, written at 
the request of Nyaung Ram Min.’ 


1 Bode, op. cit., 53. 


1. Yasavati.—Wife of Supatita (Suppatita), and mother of Vessabhü 


Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xxii. 18; J. i. 42; D. ii. 7. 


2. Yasavati.—Wife of Mangala Buddha in his last lay life.* 
1 Bu. iv. 20. 


3. Yasavati.—Chief of the women patrons of Revata Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. vi. 23. 
II. 44 
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4. Yasavati.—Sister of Akitti (g.v.).' 
1 J. iv. 237. 


5. Yasavati.—One of the chief women supporters of Metteyya Buddha. 
She will be one of the leaders of the women who will accompany Metteyya 


on his Renunciation.! 
1 Anàgat. vs. 63, 99. 


6. Yasavati.—The city in whose park Tissa Buddha preached his first 
sermon. It was the capital of King Sujáta.! 


1 BuA. 189, 190. 


7. Yasavati.—See s.v. Yasa (6). 


8. Yasavati.—A Theri. The Apadàna contains a set of verses attri- 
buted to a group of nuns, at the head of whom was Yasavati.' 


1 Ap. ii. 597. 


9. Yasavati.—Wife of Okkàmukha and mother of Devadahasakka.' 
1 MT. 135. 


Yasavanta.—See Yasava (1). 


1. Yasavi,—A khattiya of Candavati, father of Anomadassi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. viii. 17; J. i. 36; DhA. i. 105 calls him Yasavanta. 


2. Yasava,—One of the palaces occupied by Mangala Buddha.’ 
1 BuA. 116. 


Yasasa.—See Yasa (3). 


Yassasl.—The name of a Paeceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106; MA. ii. 890. 


1. Yasuttara.—One of the palaces occupied by Paduma Buddha in his 


last lay life.* 
1 BuA. 146; but see s.v. Paduma. 


2. Yasuttara.—A devata of Tavatimsa. She had been a resident of’ 
Baranasi, She once spun two robes, and, having washed them, she 
offered them to the Buddha. The Buddha accepted the gift and preached 
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to her and she became a sotapanna. After death she was born in Tava- 
timsa as Yasuttarà and was much loved by Sakka. When she realized 
that her good fortune was due to her faith in the Buddha, she visited 
him at Jetavana and told him her story. It is said that, owing to the 
power of her merit, she owned a most marvellous elephant.' 


1 Vy. iv. 3; VvA. 181 ff. 


Yasoja (v.l. Yasojoti) Thera.—He was born outside the gates of Savatthi 
in a fishing village, where his father was the headman of five hundred 
families. When he came of age, he was fishing one day in the Aciravati, 
and, casting his net, caught a large golden-coloured fish. Yasoja and his 
companions took the fish to Pasenadi who sent them to the Buddha. 
The Buddha told them that the fish had been a wicked monk in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha, and had since suffered in purgatory, where his mother 
and sisters still were. He then preached to them the Kapila Sutta, and 
Yasoja and his companions, greatly moved, renounced the world.’ 

The Udàna mentions’ how, later, Yasoja and five hundred of his 
companions went to see the Buddha at Jetavana. There they stood 
talking to the monks who lived there and made a great uproar. The 
Buddha, sending Ananda to fetch them, asked them to remove themselves 
from his presence, as they were behaving like fishermen. Taking his 
admonition to heart, they returned to the banks of the Vaggumudà 
in the Vajji-country, and there they determined to lead such lives as 
would commend them to the Buddha. During the rainy season, they all 
put forth effort and attained arahantship. Some time after, the Buddha 
visited Vesàli during a journey and asked Ananda to send for Yasoja 
and his friends as he desired to see them. Ananda sent a message. 
When the monks arrived, they found the Buddha lost in meditation, and 
they, too, seated themselves and entered into samādhi, remaining thus 
throughout the night. Ananda could not understand why the Buddha, 
having sent for Yasoja and his companions, should have sunk into 
samadhi without greeting them,” and three times during the night he 
tried to remind the Buddha of their arrival; but the Buddha ignored 
his warnings and in the morning explained to him that it was more joy 
for them all to live in the bliss of samadhi than to indulge in mere con- 
versation. Itis said* that when Yasoja and the others visited the Buddha 
at Vesali, they were very thin and had grown uncomely through their 
austerities. The Buddha commended their self-denial in a verse, and 


? It is said (UdA. 185) that the Buddha | he regarded them as equals. 


! ThagA. i. 356 f. -2 Ud. iii. 3. | show Yasoja and his companions that 
| 
spent the night in samādhi in order to | 4 ThagA. i. 357. 
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Yasoja, appreciating the Buddha's praise, uttered two other verses, 
exalting the love of solitude." 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha Yasoja belonged to a family of park- 
keepers (dradmagopaka), and one day seeing the Buddha travel through 
the air, he gave him a labuja-fruit.° In the time of Kassapa Buddha, 
Yasoja was the leader of a band of five hundred robbers. They were 
pursued by the villagers and fled into the forest for safety. "There they 
saw a monk sitting on a stone and asked him for protection. He advised 
them to take the five precepts, and when they had done so, he exhorted 
thenf never to violate these precepts even if keeping them meant the 
loss of their lives. Soon after, they were captured and killed. But 
remembering the monk's admonition at the moment of death, they 
harboured no hatred against anyone, and after death were reborn in the 
deva-world.' 

The Vinaya relates? how once, when Yasoja was ill, drugs were brought 
for his use, but as the Buddha had forbidden the use of à special place 
for storing such things (kappiyabhüm:) they were left out of doors and 
were partly eaten by vermin, the remainder being carried away by 
robbers. When the matter was reported to the Buddha, he allowed the 
use of a duly-chosen kappiyabhüm:i. The Apadàna verses ascribed to 
Yasoja in the Theragatha are, in the Apadana itself, found in two places: 
one under Labujaddyaka’ and the other, with slight variations, under 
Labujaphaladāyaka. 


5 These verses are given in Thag. vss. 7 UdA. 179 f. 
243-5. 8 Vin. i. 239. 
6 ThagA. i. 356. 9 Ap. ii. 409. — 19 [bid., i. 295. 


Yasoja Sutta.—The story of Yasoja (q.v.) as given in the Udàna.' 
1 SNA. i. 312. 


1. Yasodhara.—4A king of fifty-five kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Ukkhepakatavaccha (Ekatthambhika) Thera.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 148; Ap. i. 56. 
2. Yasodhara.— There were once seventy-seven kings of this name, 
all previous births of Sona Kolivisa.' 
1 "ThagA. i. 546; Ap. i. 94. 
3. Yasodhara.—A brahmin, father of Subhadda, who became one of: 
the chief disciples of Kondafifia Buddha.' 
1 BuA. 110. 
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4. Yasodhara.—A preacher in the time of Kassapa Buddha.’ See s.v. 


Andhavana. 
1 SA. i. 148. 


1. Yasodharà.—See Rahulamata. 


2. Yasodharà.—The daughter of the Treasurer of Sunandagàma ; she 
offered a meal of milk-rice to Kondafifia Buddha,’ 


1 BuA. 108. 


3. Yasodharà.— Wife of the khatttya Yasava and mother of Anomadassi 


Buddha.’ | 
1 J. i. 36; DhA. i. 105; Bu. viii. 17; AA. i. 85. 


4. Yasodharà.—Daughter of King Jayasena, She married Afijana 
the Sakyan, and their children were Maya and Pajapati, and Dandapani 
and Suppabuddha.! Yasodhara was the sister of Sihahanu.? 


1 Mhv. ii. 16 ff. ? MT. 135; see also Mtu. i. 355. 


5. Yasodhara.—Daughter of Vijayabahu I. and Lilàvati. She married 
Viravamma and had two daughters, Lilàvati and Sugalà.! She was later 
raised to the rank of raj?ni (? queen) by Vijayabahu, and erected a massive 
building, called Pasàdapáda, in the Kappüramülàyatana.* 


1 Cy. lix. 26. 2 [bid., lx. 83. 


6. Yasodharà.—One of the chief women supporters of Sumedha 


Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xii. 25. 


* Yassam-disam " Sutta.—Five qualities, the possession of which 
makes a king honoured wherever he rules—pure descent, great wealth, 
strong armies, à wise minister and great glory; and five similar qualities— 
virtue, learning, active energy, insight and emancipation—which enable 
a monk to live free in heart wherever he resides.' 


1 A. iii, 151 ff. 


Yagu Sutta.—The five advantages of gruel: it satisfies hunger, keeps 


oft thirst, regulates wind, cleanses the bladder, and digests raw remnants 
of food.! 
1 A. iii. 250. 


Yagudayaka Thera.—AÀn arahant. Thirty thousand kappas ago, 
while on his way home laden with gifts, he found the river impassable 
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and took his evening meal at a monastery. There he was pleased with 
the demeanour of the monks and gave them a meal of gruel with five 


savouries (? paficanna-ydgu). After death, he was born in Tavatimsa, 
and was king of gods thirty-three times and king of men thirty times.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 375 f. 


Yácitagàma.—A ford in the Mahávàaluka-gahgà.' 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 39. 


. Yadhava.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv, Ixxvi. 163, 173, 177. 


Yabalagama.—One of the villages given by Aggabodhi IX, for the 
supply of medicinal gruel to the smaller monasteries of Anurádhapura.' 


1 Cv. xlix. 89. 
Yàmataggi.—See Yamadaggi. 
Yamuna, Yamuneyya.—Derivatives of Yamunà (q.v.). 


Yamahanu,—One of the seven sages who lived the holy life and were 
reborn in the Brahma-world.! 
1 J. vi. 99. 


1. Yama.—A class of Devas, mentioned in lists of devas between those 
of Tavatimsa and those of Tusita.* Two hundred years of human life 
are but one day to the Yama-deva, and two thousand years, composed 
of such days, form their life-period. Sirimà, sister of Jivaka, was born 
after death in the Yama-world and became the wife of Suyama, king of 
Yàmabhavana. From there she visited the Buddha with five hundred 
others.? 

The meaning of Yama is explained in the Commentaries* as “ those 
that have attained divine bliss " (dibbam sukham yata payātā sampattà ti 
Yama). Other explanations are ''misery-freed" or governing 


gods." 


1 E.g., Vin. i. 12; A. i. 228; iii. 287; | In the Hatthipàla Jàtaka (J. iv. 475) 
M. ii. 194; iii. 100, etc. mention is made of four Yàma-devas : 

2 A. i. 213; iv. 253. who were reborn as men. 

3 SNA. i. 244 f.; see also VvA. 246 4 E.g., VibhA. 519; PSA. 441. 
for an upasaka born in the Yàma-world. 5 Compendium, p. 138, n. 2. 
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2. Yàmà.—In some contexts, Yama seems to have been derived from 
Yama, king of the underworld—e.g., in such expressions as “ Yamato yàva 
Akanittham ” (From the underworld to the highest heaven).' 


1 KhA. 166. 


Yuganaddha (or Yuganandha) Sutta.—Ananda tells the monks at 
Ghositàràma, in Kosambi, that those who have attained arahantship 
have done so in one of four ways: by developing insight preceded by 
calm, or calm preceded by insight, or calm and insight together, or by 
having a mind utterly devoid of perplexities about the Dhamma.’ 


1 A. ii. 157. 


Yuganandha- satha, —The first chapter of the second section of the 


Patisambhidámagga.' 
1 Ps, ii. 98 ff. 


Yuganandha Vagga.—The second section of the Patisambhidamagga.’ 
1 Ps. ii. 98 ff. 


1. Yugandhara.—One of the mountains of the Himalaya.’ It forms 
the first of the seven ranges round Sineru,? 

A Yugandharasagara’ is also sometimes mentioned, and was probably 
a sea between Yugandhara and the next mountain range. When the 
Buddha reached Tavatimsa in three strides, his first stride was from the 
earth to Yugandhara It was on the summit of Yugandhara that 
Assagutta convened an assembly of the monks in order to discuss their 
plan of campaign against Milinda.” The sun is mentioned as first rising 
over Yugandhara,” hence the expression ‘“ Like the morning sun over 
Yugandhara."" 

1 J. i. 119, 232; iv. 213; vi. 125; DhA. 
i. 249; Vsm. 206. 


2 SNA. ii. 443; but according to J. 
vi. 125 it is the fourth range. 


3 E.g., J. i. 64; vi. 43. 
4 DhA. iii. 216. 
5 Mil. p. 6. $ E.g., SA. ii. 165. 


| 7 E.g., PVA. 137. 


2. Yugandhara.—One of the chief Yakkhas to be invoked by the 
Buddha's followers in time of need.* 


1 D. iii. 205. 
Yudhafijaya.—See Yuvafijaya. 


Yudhafijaya Vagga.—The third section of the Cariyàapitaka. 
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1. Yudhitthila,—Son of the Pandu king and one of the five husbands 


. of Kanhà.! 
1 J. v. 424, 426. 


=~ 2. Yudhitthila.—Son of Sabbadatta, king of Ramma, and younger 
brother of the Bodhisatta, born as Yuvafijaya. He is identified with 
Ananda. See the Yuvafijaya Jàtaka. 


3. Yudhitthila.—The name of a gotta to which Dhanafijaya, king of 
the Kurus, belonged.' Mention is made also of a Koravyaraja of the 
Yudhitthilagotta.? Probably the kings of the Kurus (q.v.) belonged 
mostly to a dynasty that claimed its descent from Yudhitthila (Yudhi- 
sthira ?). 


1 J. iii. 400; v. 59, etc. 2 J. iv. 361. 


Yuvafijaya.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of King Sabbadatta. 
See the Yuvafijaya Jataka. v.l. Yudhafijaya. 


Yuvafijaya Jataka (No. 460).— The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Yuvafijaya, son of Sabbadatta, king of Ramma (Benares). He was the 
eldest of one thousand sons, and Yuditthila was his younger brother. 
After he came of age he was on his way early one morning to the park, 
and saw all around him dew. In the evening, as he returned home, the 
dewdrops were no more to be seen. His charioteer explained that the 
sun had dried them up. Reflecting on this, the prince realized the 
impermanence of life and asked his father's leave to renounce the world. 
Both his parents tried to dissuade him but they failed, and he and 
Yudhitthila built a hermitage in the Himalaya, where they became 
ascetics. 

Yudhitthila is identified with Ananda. This story was told in reference 
to the Buddha’s Renunciation, to some monks who marvelled at the 
Buddha’s great sacrifice.” 


1 J. iv. 119 ff.; the story of Yuvanjaya (Yudhajijaya) is also given in the Cariyàpitaka 
ili. 1; CypA. 143 ff. 


1. Yuthikapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago 
. he saw the Buddha (? Siddhattha) on the banks of the Candabhaga, and 
offered him a gyüthika (jasmine)-flower. Sixty-seven kappas ago he . 
was a king named Samuddhara.' 


1 Ap. i. 184. 
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2. Yüthikapupphilya.—An arahant Thera. In a previous birth he 
saw Padumuttara Buddha and offered him a yithika (jasmine)-flower. 
Fifteen kappas ago he was a king name Samitanandana.' 


1 Ap. i. 202. 


1. Yoga Sutta.—The four bonds— sensual desire, becoming, wrong 
view, ignorance—for the comprehension of which the Noble Eightfold 


Path must be followed.’ 
1 S. v. 59. 


2. Yoga Sutta.—On details regarding the four kinds of bonds: of 
passion, of becoming, of (wrong) views, of ignorance.' 


1 A. ii. 10 f. 


Yogakkhema Vagga —The eleventh chapter of the Salayatana Sam- 


yutta,? 
1 S. iv. 85 ff. 


Yogakkhema Sutta.—The Tathagata has won security from bondage, 
because he has abandoned desire for objects, etc.! 


1 S. iv. 85. 


Yogavinicchaya.—A Commentary by Vàáeissara.' 
1 Gv. 68; P.L.C. 202. 


1. Yodha Sutta.—Three qualities which make a soldier serviceable 
to a king: he must be a long-distance shot, a rapid (like lightning) shot, 
and a piercer of huge objects; and three similar qualities (details of 
which are given) which make a monk worthy of homage and gifts.' 


1 A. i. 284 f. 


2. Yodha Sutta.—Similar to (1), but four qualities are given, the fourth 
being that the soldier must be skilled in the knowledge of points of 


vantage." 
1 A. ii. 170 f. 


Yodhajiva.—A headman (gàmam?) who visited the Buddha and asked 
if it was true that men who fall fighting in battle are reborn among the 
Sarafijita devas. At first the Buddha refused to answer the question, 
but finding that Yodhàjiva insisted, explained to him that fighting men 
were reborn after death either in the Sarajita-niraya or among animals. 
The headman became the Buddha’s follower.’ 


1 S. iv. 308. 
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. 1l. Yodhàjiva Vagga.—The fourteenth chapter of the Tika Nipata of 


the Ahguttara Nikaya.' 
1 A. i. 284-92. 


2. Yodhajivà Vagga.—The nineteenth chapter of the Catukka Nipàta 
of the Ahguttara Nikaya.! The Commentary calls it Brahmana Vagga.? 


! A. ii. 170-84. 2 AA. 552 f. 


9. Yodhàjiva Vagga.— The eight chapter of the Paficaka Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. iii. 84-110. 


1. Yodhajiva Sutta.—On five kinds of warriors: those who are 
frightened by a cloud of dust, by the sight of a flag, by tumult, by conflict, 
and those who fight victoriously; and on five similar kinds of monks.! 


1 A. iii. 87 f. 


2. Yodhàjiva Sutta.—On five kinds of warriors: those who go down 
into the thick of the fight where thay are overpowered, those who are 
wounded and die on the way to their home, those who survive for some 
time but die of their wounds, those who are cured of their wounds, 
those that are victorious in battle and continue to fight. There are five 
corresponding kinds of monks.' 


1 A. iii. 94 ff. 


3. Yodhajiva Sutta.—Records the visit of the headman Yodháàjiva to 


the Buddha.’ 
1 S. iv. 308. 


1. Yonaka-Dhammarakkhita Thera.—He was sent to Aparantaka 
at the conclusion of Moggaliputtapissa's Council! There he preached 
the Aggikkhandhopama Sutta and converted thirty-seven thousand 
beings.” 


1 Mhv. xii. 4. 2 Ibid., 34 f.; Dpv. viii. 7; Sp. i. 67. 


2. Yonaka-Dhammarakkhita.—Teacher of Punabbasukutumbika- 
putta-Tissa (q.v.). 


Yona-Mahadhammarakkhita Thera.—With thirty thousand others, 
he came from Alasanda to the Foundation Ceremony of the Maha Thüpa.' 


1 Mhv. xxix. 39. 
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Yona, Yavanā, Yonakā.—A country and its people. The name is 
probably the Pāli equivalent for Ionians, the Baktrian Greeks.’ The 
country was converted by the Thera Mahārakkhita, who was sent there 
after the Third Council? In the time of Milinda the capital of the Yona 
country was Sagala.* It is said! that at the Foundation Ceremony of 
the Mahà Thüpa, thirty thousand monks, under Yona-Mahadhamma- 
rakkhita, came from Alasandá in the Yona country. Alasandà was 
evidently the headquarters of the Buddhist monks at that time. 
Alasandà is generally identified’ with the Alexandria founded by the 
Macedonian king (Alexander) in the country of the Paropanisadae near 
Kabul. | 

In the Assalàyana Sutta,° Yona and Kamboja are mentioned as places 
in which there were only two classes of people, masters and slaves, and 
the master could become a slave or vice versa. The Commentary’ 
explains this by saying that supposing a brahmin goes there and dies, his 
children might consort with slaves, in which case their children would 
be slaves. In later times, the name Yavana or Yona seems to have 
included all westerners living in India and especially those of Arabian 
origin) Yonaka statues, holding lamps, were among the decorations 
used by the Sakyans of Kapilavatthu. The language of the Yavanas 
is classed with the Milakkhabhasa." The Anguttara Commentary'' 
records that from the time of Kassapa Buddha the Yonakas went about 
clad in white robes, because of the memory of the religion which was. 
once prevalent there. 

1 The Yonas are mentioned with the 5 See, e.g., Geiger, Mhv. T'rs. 194, n. 3. 


Kambojas in Rock Edicts v. and xii. $ M. ii. 149. 
of Asoka, as a subject people, forming ? MA. ii. 784. 


a frontier district of his empire. 8 Cv. Trs. ii. 87, n. 1. 
2 Mhv. xii. 5; Dpv. viii. 9; Sp. i. 67. 9 MA. ii. 575. 
3 Mil. 1. 19 E.g., DA. i. 276; VibhA. 388. 
4 Mhv. xxix. 39. 11 AA. i. 51. 


1. “ Yoniso " Sutta.—Just as the dawn is harbinger of the sun, so is 
yonisomanastkara the harbinger of the Noble Eightfold Path.' 


1 S. v. 31 f. 


2. “ Yoniso" Sutta,—Mindfulness comes by gyonéisomanasikára and 
goes through it to fulfilment.' 


1 S. v. 93 f. 


"^ Yo no eedam ” Sutta.—1f there were no satisfaction from the earth- 
element, beings would not lust after it; if there were no misery in it, they 
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would not be repelled by it; if there were no escape from it, beings would 
not so escape; when all these things are fully known, beings will live 


aloof from the world.’ 
1 S. ii. 172. 


R. 


Ramsimuni.—The sixth future Buddha.! 
1 Anagat, p. 40. 


1. Ramsisafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. He was an ascetic in Himava, 
and seeing Vipassi Buddha radiating light, he paid him homage.’ 


1 Ap. i. 129. 


2. Ramsisafifiaka.—An arahant Thera. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was an ascetic, and seeing Phussa Buddha in trance, was overjoyed at 


the sight." 
1 Ap. i. 130. 


3. Ramsisafifiaka,—An arahant Thera. Thirty thousand kappas ago 
he saw a Buddha seated on a rock suffusing all the place with his aura, 
and was gladdened by the sight. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king 


named Sujata.’ 
1 Ap. i. 210. 


1. Rakkha.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. He was originally the 
Dandadhinayaka (? general) of Gajabahu, but Parakkamabahu won him 
over and put him in charge of the conquest of the Malaya country. He 
accomplished this with the help of his younger brother, after fighting 
many battles and subduing the chiefs of the various districts." The king 
thereupon conferred on him the rank of Kesadhatu. Later, he subdued 
the district of Merukandara and was sent against the Mahalekha Mahinda, 
whom he defeated at Sarogamatittha. He was associated with Nagaragiri 
Natha in the fight against Manabharana near Badaravalli, After this 
he is referred to as Adhikari Rakkha, and the war against Manabharana 
seems to have been chiefly in his charge. He was in command of the 
army at Mahgalabegama and Mihiranabibbila, and decisively defeated 
Manabharana’s general, Buddhanàyaka at Rajatakedára. Later, when 
Queen Sugala raised a revolt in Rohana, it was Rakkha who was sent to 
crush it. He was by now commander-in-chief, and was helped in the 


1 For details see Cv. lxx. 5 ff. 
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subjugation of Rohana by the general Bhüta. They fought a battle at 
Lokagalla and advanced to Majjhimagáma and occupied Uddhanadvàra, 
where Rakkha was helped by the two Kittis, the Adhikàri and the 
Jivapotthaki, From there they marched to Mahàrivara, and at Badaguna 
crushed. Sugala’s forces, thus gaining possession of the Sacred Bowl and 
the Sacred Tooth which these forces were carrying. In a last onslaught 
at Dematavala, Rakkha put the enemy to flight and marched on to 
Sappanarukokilla, where he died of an attack of dysentery.” 


2 Cv. Ixx. 5, 15, 19, 282, 295; Ixxii. 2 ff., 107, 160, 207, 232, 265 f.; Ixxiv. 41 ff. 
55, 72 ff., 111 ff., 136 ff. 


2. Rakkha, called Lankadhinatha.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. 
He helped Lokajitvana to defeat Hukitti, and was later sent to Janapada 
to fight against Gajabahu’s forces. He was successful, and occupied 
Yagalla and Talatthala, Gajabahu tried to win him over with bribes, 
but Rakkha mutilated the envoys and sent the presents to Parakkama- 
bahu. He fought at Aligàma against Gajabahu's general, Sika, and, 
proving victorious, held a great celebration. Later he was in charge of 
the successful attack on Pulatthipura, when the city was captured and 
Gajabahu taken prisoner. He was then sent to Maügalabegama against 
Manabharana, and fought so fiercely that the latter was forced to flee to 
Rohana. Rakkha was placed in charge of the ford at Nigundivaluka. 
He was, however, greatly offended by the favour shown by Parakkama- 
bahu to his rival, the Senàpati Deva, and no longer showed himself 
zealous in war. An officer of Gajabahu who was with Rakkha, noticing 
this, sent word to Manabharana to come at once and take advantage of 
Rakkha’s lethargy. Manabharana followed this advice and advanced 
against Rakkha, whom he killed in the course of a fierce battle.* 


1 Cv. lxx. 24, 98 ff., 115 ff., 174, 232, 283, 297, 306; lxxii. 37, 75 ff. 


3. Rakkha, called Mahalekha.—He was an officer of Parakkamabahu I. 
and took part in the campaigns against Manabharana, being stationed at 
Mangalabegama, at Pillavitthi, At this place he fought a battle, which 
lasted for eight days, against Buddhanayaka and Mahamaladeva, and 
brought the district of Kalavapi under his power.' 


1 Cv. Ixxii. 161, 170 ff., 182, 206. 


4. Rakkha, called Damilàdhikarl.—He was an officer of Parakka- 
mabahu I., and was one of those chiefly responsible for the subjugation 
of Rohana. He fought battles at Donivagga, Guralatthakalaficha, 
Pugadandakavata, Bodhiavata, Bhinnàlavanagáàma and several other 
places, and inflicted severe defeats on the rebel forces, dealing them a 
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severe blow at Mahàsenagáàma, where Lankapura Rakkha was killed. 
This enabled him to take possession of Mahànágahula. In order to 
bring the province completely under his control he had to fight further 
at Bakagalla-Uddhavapi, Sanghabhedakagama, Kuravakagalla and 
Mahapabbata, and he thus won full possession of Dvadasasahassaka, 
where he seems to have spent the rest of his days.’ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 20, 69 ff., 74 ff., 87-159. 


5. Rakkha Kafieukinàyaka.—An officer of Parakkamabahu I., as- 
sociated with Damiladhikari Rakkha. He fought victorious battles at 
Mahavalukagama, Devanagara, Kammdaragama, Mahapanalagama, 
Manakapitthi, Nilavalà Ford and Kadalipatta, and marching then through 
Maravaratthali, he assisted Damiladhikari Rakkha in the capture of 
Mahànàgahula.' 
1 Cv. lxxv. 20 ff., 35 ff., 52 ff., 116. 

6. Rakkha Lankapura.—One of the leaders of the rebels in Rohana 
in the time of Parakkamabahu I. He was later made their commander- 
in-chief. He advanced with his forces to Nadibhandagama, and was 
killed in the battle at Mahàasenagama, fighting against Damiladhikari 
Rakkha. His place in the army was taken by his elder brother.” 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 70, 103, 112, 134. 


1. Rakkhaka.—A general of Vikkamabahu IL, he was captured by 
Viradeva.' | 
1 Cv. Ixi. 42. ; 
2. Rakkhaka Ilanga.—A general of Dappula IV. He built a dwelling- 
house near the Thuparama, which was named after the king.’ 
1 Cv. liii. 11. 


3. Rakkhaka Sankhanayaka.—An officer of Parakkamabahu I., who 
stationed him at Hillapattakakhanda.' 


1 Cv. lxxii. 41. 


Rakkhanga.—A country (modern Arakan) from which Vimaladham- 
masüriya I. obtained a number of monks, headed by Nandieakka, in 
order to re-establish the wpasampadà in Ceylon.  Vimaladhammasüriya 
II. did likewise?; so did Vijayaràjasiha. The last two were helped in 
their enterprise by the Dutch. Kittisirirajasiha* is mentioned as having 
paid special honour to the monks from Rakkhanga. 

1 Cv. xciv. 15. | 3 Cv. xcviii. 89; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 


2 Ibid., xcvii. 10; see also Cv. Trs. ii. | 253, n. 2. 
239, n. 1. | 4 Cv. xcix. 25. 
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Rakkhacetiyapabbata.—A vihara in Ceylon, restored by Vijayabahu I." 
It is probably identical with Rakkha-vihára (q.v.). 
1 Cv. Ix. 58. 


Rakkhadivana.—A general of _Parakkamabahu I. who defeated 
Nagaragiri Gokanna at Gonagamuka.’ 


1 Cv. lxx. 70. 


Rakkhapasanakantha.—-A place in Ràjarattha. It was the limit of 
the Cola territory in Ceylon in the time of Mahinda V.' It was evidently 
a frontier post.” 


1 Cv. lv. 22. 2 Ibid., lvii. 67. 


Rakkhamana,—A tank, repaired by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxviii. 46. 


Rakkha-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon in which Moggallana III. 
built a cetiya.! It was probably identical with Rakkhacetiyapabbata. 


1 Cy. xliv. 51. 


Rakkhasa.—A minister of Sena I. He built a dwelling-house, called 
after him, in the Abhayuttara-vihàra.' 


1 Cv. ]. 84. 


Rakkhasadvara.—One of the gates of Pulatthipura.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxiii. 161. 


Rakkhasã.—A class of demons, chiefly nocturnal and harmful. They 
usualy have their haunt in the water and devour men when bathing 
there. Some of them live in the sea.' 


1 E.g., Thag. v. 931; SN. vs. 310; J. i. 127; vi. 469; DhA. i. 367; iii. 74; Mhv. xii. 
45, etc. 


1. Rakkhita Thera.—He was born in a noble Sakyan tamily of Vedeha- 
nigama (? Devadaha) and was one of the five hundred youths given by 
the Sákyan and Koliyan chiefs to provide an escort to the Buddha, as 
an acknowledgement of his having prevented war between them. When 
the Buddha preached the Kunala Jataka, Rakkhita, realising the dangers 
of sensuality, developed insight, and later became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he heard the Buddha preach and 
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praised his erudition." He is evidently identical with Sobhita Thera of 
the Apadana.? | 
1 Thag. vs. 79; ThagA. i. 173. ? Ap. i. 163 f. 


2. Rakkhita Thera.—He was sent to the Vanavasa country to convert 
it at the end of the Third Council. Floating in the air amid the people, 
he preached the Anamatagga Samyutta, Sixty thousand people embraced 
the new religion and thirty-seven thousand joined the Order, five 
hundred viharas being founded.’ 


1 Mhv. xii. 4, 31 ff.; Dpv. viii. 7; Sp. i. 63, 66. 
3. Rakkhita.—See Maharakkhita in the Somanassa Jataka. 


4. Rakkhita.—The Bodhisatta born as an ascetic. See Mahamangala 
Jataka, 


5. Rakkhita.—Son of Lokità and Moggallàna and brother of Kitti 


(afterwards Vijayabahu I.).’ 
1 Cv. lvii. 42. 


6. Rakkhita Thera.—See Buddharakkhita. 


Rakkhitatala.—A locality in the Himalaya. It was there that the 
arahants met and discussed as to what they should do to solve the 
questions put by Milinda.' 

1 Mil. p. 6. 


Rakkhita-vanasanda.—.A forest tract near the village of Pàrileyya. 
There the Buddha retired and lived at the foot of the Bhaddasala, when 
unable to settle the dispute among the Kosambi monks. The elephant 
Parileyya lived there and waited upon the Buddha.’ It is said? that the 
place derived its name from the fact that Parileyya looked after the 
Buddha, guarding him throughout the night, wandering about the 
forest till dawn, a stick in his trunk, in order to ward off danger. 


1 Vin. i. 352 f.; Ud. iv. 5; DhA. i. 47; iv. 26; UdA. 250. ? DhA. i. 49. 


Raga.—-One of Mára's three daughters, who sought to tempt the 
Buddha.’ i 
! SN. vs. 835; S. i. 124 ff.; J. i. 78; DhA. i. 201; iii. 196, 199, etc. 


Rajakatthala.—A village dedicated by Kittisirirájasiha to celebrations 


in honour of the Tooth Relic.' 
1 Cv. c. 43. 
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Rajakamatasambadha.—A place near Pulatthipura where Lankadhi- 
nàtha Rakkha and Jivitapotthaki Sukha fought a battle against the 


forces of Gajabàahu.! 
I Cy. Ixx. 175. 


Rajata Sutta.—Few are they who abstain from taking silver, many 


they who do not." 
1 S. v. 471. 


Rajatakedara.—A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the 
battle between the forces of Parakkamabahu I. and those of Manabha- 


rana.' 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 257, 269. 


Rajataguhà.—4A cave in the Himalaya.’ 
1 J. ii. 67. 


Rajatapabbata.—A mountain range in the Himalaya.’ 
1 J. i. 50; ii. 6, 7, 92. 


Rajatamayalena.—A cave in Ambilajanapada in which lived five 
hundred arahants. One day one of these was suffering from stomach 
trouble and ten thousand of his colleagues came by air to minister to 
him. They all found room in the cave because of their iddhi-power.' 


! MT. 552. 


Rajata-Rajatalena-(Rajatamaya)-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, 
built by Amandagamani Abhaya. It was in Ambatthakolalena, where 
silver was discovered for use in the construction of the Maha Thüpa.' 
it to a sámanera called Siddhattha.* The vihàra is now called Ridt-vihara 
and is near the modern Kurunegala. 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 4; but see Cv. c. 238, | 2 Mhv. Trs. 188, n. 1. 
where Dutthagamani is stated to have | 3 Cv. xcix. 41. 
built it. | 4 Ibid., c. 238. 


Rajaniya Sutta.—A monk who is enticed by the enticing, corrupted by 
the corrupting, infatuated by the infatuating, angered by the angry and 
maddened by the maddening—such a one is not respected by his fellows.” 

1 A. iii. 110. 
II. | 45 
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Rajaniyasanthita Sutta.—The khandhas have lust inherent in them. 
Desire for them must be put away." 


1 S. iii. 79. 


Rajja Sutta.—Once the Buddha was thinking compassionately of those 
suffering from the cruelty of rulers and wondering if it were possible to 
rule without causing suffering. Māra approaches and tries to make him 
absorbed in the fascination of exercising power, suggesting that if the 
Buddha wished he could change even the Himalaya into a mass of gold. 
But, says the Buddha, he has seen suffering and its source and will not, 
therefore, incline to sense-desires.' 


1 $S.i. 116. 


Rajju Sutta.—Gains, favours and ud are like a cord cutting 
through a man's skin right to his marrow." 


1 S. ii. 238. 


Rajjumala.—A slave in the village of Gaya. Her mistress disliked 
her and ill-treated her in every way. One day, in order to escape being 
pulled by her hair, she had her head shaved; but her mistress then 
had a rope tied round her head, with which she pulled her about; hence 
her name. Unable to bear her life any longer, the slave went into the 
village near by, intending to commit suicide, but there she found the 
Buddha waiting for her, and he preached to her. Rajjumala became a 
sotapanna, and then returned to her mistress, who, having heard her story, 
visited the Buddha and became his follower. The Buddha explained 
that the two women had had their positions reversed in a previous birth, 
and that the then slave, who was the mistress in the present birth, had 
vowed vengeance for the cruelty inflicted upon her. Rajjumala was 
freed and was born after death in Távatimsa.' 


1 Vv. iv. 12; VvA. 206 ff. 


1. Ratthapala Thera.—Chief of those who had left the world through 
faith (saddhapabbajitinam).* He was born at Thullakotthita in the Kuru 
country as the son of a very wealthy councillor and was called by his 
family name of Ratthapala.” He lived in great luxury, and, in due course, 
married a suitable wife. When the Buddha visited Thullakotthita, 
Ratthapala went to hear him preach and decided to leave the world. 
His parents would not, however, give their consent till he threatened to : 


1 A. i. 24. | retrieved the fortunes of a disrupted 
2 Given to the family because it | kingdom, says the Commentary. 
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starve himself to death. Realizing then that he was in earnest, they 
agreed to let him go on condition that he would visit them after his 
ordination. Ratthapala accompanied the Buddha to Sāvatthi, and there, 
dwelling alone, he attained arahantship within a short time? Then, 
with the Buddha's permission, he returned to Thullakotthita and dwelt 
in the deer-park of the Kuru king. The day after his arrival, while 
begging for alms, he came to his father's house. His father was in the 
entrance hall having his hair combed, but, failing to recognize his son, 
he started to abuse him, taking him for an ordinary monk, one of those 
who had robbed him of his son.. Just at that moment the slave-girl of 
the house was about to throw away some stale rice, which Ratthapala 
begged of her. The girl recognized his voice, gave him the rice and told 
his parents who he was. When his father came to look for his son, he 
found him eating stale rice as though it were ambrosia.’ Having already 
finished eating, when invited to enter the house, he would not do so, 
but on the next day he went again, and his father tried to tempt him by 
making a display of the immense wealth which would be his should he 
return to the lay life, while his former wives, beautifully clothed, asked 
him about the nymphs, for whose sake he led the homeless life. '* For 
the sake of no nymphs, Sisters," he said, and they fell fainting under the 
shock of being addressed as “Sisters.” Growing impatient at the 
conduct of his family, he asked for his meal, ate it, preached to them? on 
the impermanence of all things, the futility of wealth, the snare of beauty, 
etc., and returned to Migacira.° There the Kuru king, who was feasting 
there, and had often heard of Ratthapala’s fame, visited him. Their 
conversation is recorded in the Ratthapala Sutta. Ratthapdla then 
returned to the Buddha.’ 

In a previous birth, before the appearance of Padumuttara Buddha, 
Ratthapala was one of two rich householders of Hamsavati, both of whom 
spent their wealth in good deeds. They once waited on two companies 
of ascetics from Himava ; the ascetics left, but their leaders remained, and 
the two householders looked after them till they died. After death, 
one of them (Ratthapala) was reborn as Sakka, while the other was born 


3 But MA. (ii. 725) says he took ê Through the air, says the Com- 
twelve years, during which time he never | mentary (ThagA. ii. 34; MA. ii. 730), 
slept on a bed (DA. iii. 236). because his father put bolts on the 

4 This eating of stale rice made of himan | house and tried to keep him there. He 
aggaariyavamsika (Sp. i. 208; MA. ii. 726). | also sent men to remove his yellow robes 

5 Buddhaghosa says that according | and clothe him in white. 
to the Commentators of India (para- ? Ratthapala’s story is given in M. ii. 
samuddavasitheranam) he preached stand- | 54 ff; MA. ii. 722; ThagA. ii. 30 ff; 
ing. The stanzas so preached are given | AA. i. 144 ff.; cp. Avadas. ii. 118 ff.; 
in M. i. 64 f. and again in Thag. (769-75). ' Mtu. iii. 41, n. 1. 
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as the Nàga-king Palita (v... Pathavindhara), who, in this Buddha-age, 
became Rahula, At Sakka’s request, Palita gave alms to Padumuttara 
and wished to be like the Buddha’s son, Uparevata, Sakka himself 
entertained the Buddha and his monks for seven days and wished to 
resemble the monk Ratthapàla, whom Padumuttara Buddha had de- 
clared to be foremost among those who had joined the Order through 
faith.  Padumuttara declared that the wish of both would be fulfilled 
in the time of Gotama Buddha.* 

Ratthapàla is mentioned? with Sona-setthiputta as one who enjoyed 
great luxury asa householder. He is an example!" of one who attained to 
the higher knowledge through resolution (chandam dhwram katva). 
The Vinayapitaka'' contains a stanza quoted by the Buddha, in which 
 Ratthapàla's father enquires of his son why the latter never asked him 
for anything. “ Because begging is a degrading thing," says Ratthapala. 

* MA. ii. 722; ThagA. (ii. 30) differs , householder gave the Buddha an elephant 


in many details; it makes no mention 
of Palita, and says that in Padumuttara's 
time, too, the householder's name was 
Ratthapàla. The name of the monk, 
disciple of Padumuttara, whose example 
incited the householder to wish for 
similar honour, is not given. This 
account adds (see also AA. i. 143 f.) that 
in the time of Phussa Buddha (g.v.) he 
was one of those in charge of the alms- 
giving held in the Buddha’s honour by 
his three step-brothers. Bimbisara and 
Visikha were his colleagues (AA. i. 165). 
The Ap. (i. 63 f.) is again different. It 
says that in Padumuttara's time the 


2. Ratthapala.—A monk in the 


with all its trappings, and then, buying 
it back, built with the money a sangha- 
rüma containing fifty-four thousand 
rooms. As a result he was king of the 
gods fifty times and Cakkavatti fifty-eight 
times. AA. i. 141 gives the story at 
greater length, some of the minor details 
varying. 

? E.g., SNA. i. 232; at AA. ii. 
Yasa's name is added. 

19 DA. ii. 642; SA. iii. 
306; DhA. iv 195. . 

! Vin iii 148; Ratthapàla is here 
called a kulaputta. The incident 
probably refers to his lay-life. 
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201; VibhA. 


time of Padumuttara Buddha. He 
was declared foremost among those who left the world through faith.' 


1 But see Ratthapala (1), n. 8. 


9. Ratthapála.—The name of the family into which Ratthapàla (1) was 


born.! 


1 See Ratthapàla (1), n. 2. 


4. Ratthapala Thera.—A monk of Ceylon, author of the Madhura- 


Rasavahini (g.v.). 


Ratthapàla Sutta.—The eighty-second sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
It contains an account of Ratthapala’s admission into the Order, his 
visits to his parents after attaining arahantship, and his conversation 
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with the Kuru king in the latter's Deer Park. This last conversation 
forms the chief theme. The king asks Ratthapala why he has left his 
home when he suffers neither from old age, failing health, poverty, nor 
death of kinsfolk. Ratthapala answers that his reason for leaving it 
was his conviction of the truth of the four propositions enunciated by 
the Buddha—that the world (1) is in a state of continual flux and change; 
(2) there is no protector or preserver; (3) in it, we own nothing, but must 
leave all behind us; (4) it lacks and bankers, being enslaved by craving.’ 
He explains the meaning of these statements to the satisfaction of the 
king and summarizes his statements in a series of stanzas." 

The Ratthapala Sutta? is mentioned as an example of a discourse in 
which the rüpakammatthana is given first, leading on through vedanà to 
the aripakammatthana. 

! These four propositions are referred ? VibhA. 267; MA. i. 225; what this 
to as Cattaro dhammuddesa (MA. i. 361). means is not quite clear; this sutta makes 

2 M. ii. 54-74. The stanzas included | no mention of kammafthàna; another 
in the sutta are found in Thag. vss. | sutta of the same name is probably 


769-75 (those preached to Ratthapala’s | meant. 
father), and 776-93. 


Ratthapala-gajjita——An unorthodox Buddhist work, whose views 
were rejected by the Theravadins as beings contrary to the teachings 
of the Buddha (abuddhavacana).* 


1 E.g., Sp. iv. 742; SA. ii. 150. 


Ratthasara.—A monk of Ava. He wrote metrical versions of various 
Jatakas and recited them, for which reason he was censured by his 
colleagues. * 

1 Sas, p. 99; Bode, op. cit., 44. 


Ratana Paritta,—See Ratana Sutta (1). 
Ratana Vagga.—The ninth section of the Pācittiya of the Vinaya Pitaka. 


1. Ratana Sutta.—One of the suttas of the Khuddakapatha.’ It was 
preached at Vesali, on the occasion of the Buddha’s visit there at the 
invitation of the Lieehavis, who begged him to rid the city of the various 
dangers which had fallen upon it. According to the Commentaries," 
the Buddha first taught the sutta to Ananda and asked him to go round 
the city, accompanied by the Licchavi princes, reciting the sutta and 
sprinkling water from the Buddha's bowl. Immediately all the evil 


! It is also included in the Sutta Nipata (vss. 222-38); see also Gangarohana Sutta. 
? SNA. i. 278 ff.; DhA. iii. 436 ff.; KhpA. 164 f. 
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spirits fled from the city and the people recovered from their diseases. 
They then gathered at the Mote-hall with various offerings and thither 
they conducted the Buddha. In the assembly were present not only 
all the inhabitants of Vesali, but also the devas of two deva-worlds, with 
Sakka at their head. The Buddha preached the Ratana Sutta to this 
great crowd. Another account, quoted by Buddhaghosa,® says that 
in the assembly the Buddha preached only the first five stanzas, 
the rest having been earlier recited by Ananda. Because this sutta 
was first preached to ward off the evil from Vesàli, it became the most 
famous of Buddhist Ward-runes (Paritta) q.v. 

The sutta consists of seventeen verses: the first two contain a request 
to the devas to receive the homage and offerings of men and protect 
them in their danger; then follow twelve verses, descriptive of the 
virtues of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha. It ends with three 
verses purporting^ to have been spoken by Sakka on behalf of all the 
devas, expressing their adoration of the Buddha, his Dhamma and his 
Sangha. It is also said? that during this visit the Buddha stayed at 
Vesàli for two weeks, preaching the sutta on seven consecutive days; 
on each day eighty-four thousand beings realized the Truth. The Sutta 
seems also to have been known as the Gahgárohana Sutta. When 
Ceylon was troubled by famine and plague in the reign of Upatissa IL, 
the king had the sutta preached by monks while walking in the streets 
of the city. All troubles vanished, and he decreed that his successors 
should do likewise in times of need.’ Sena II. had the whole sutta 
inscribed on a golden plate and held a great festival in its honour.® 

The sutta is given in the Mahavastu,’ where it is described as Svastya- 
nagatha. 

3 DhA. iii. 165. 4 Ibid., 195. 7 Ibid., 195 ff. 

5 Ibid., 196. ê Cv. xxxvii. 191. | 8 Ibid., li. 79. ? i. 290 ff. 


2. Ratana Sutta.—The Digha Commentary' refers the reader to a 
" Ratana Sutta of the Bojjhanga Samyutta for details of the seven gems of 
a Cakkavatti. The reference is evidently to the Cakkavatti Sutta (g.v.).? 


1 DA. i. 250. ? S. v. 98. 


Ratanagama.—A village in Ceylon given by Aggabodhi I. as a main- 
tenance village to the Unnavalli-vihara.* 


1 Cv. xlii. 18; it is probably identical with the modern Ratnapura; see Cv. T'rs. 
i. 67, n. 4. 


Ratanagghi.—One of the three palaces occupied by Revata Buddha 


in his last lay life.’ 
1 Bu. vi. 17. 
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Ratanaghara-cetiya.—A shrine erected on the site of the Jewelled Hall 
(Ratanaghara), which was created by the gods to the north-west of the 
Bodhi-tree. There the Buddha sat during the fourth week after the 
Enlightenment, revolving in his mind the Abhidhamma Pitaka.* 


1 J. i. 78; BuA. 8, 241. 


Ratanacahkama-eetiya or Ratna-cetiya.—A shrine erected near the 
Animisa-cetiya close to the Bodhi-tree, to mark the spot on which the 
Buddha spent the third week after the Enlightenment, walking to and 
fro in the Jewelled Walk (Ratanacankama).' 


1 J. i. 78; BuA. 8, 241. 


Ratanacankamana-khanda.—The Introductory Chapter of the Buddha 
Vamsa. 


Ratanadoni.—A village in Ceylon, given by Kittisiriràjasiha for the | 
maintenance of the Dutiyasela-vihàra. The village had originally 
belonged to the vihara but had been taken away.' 


1 Cv. c. 232. 


Ratanapajjala (Ratanapattala).—A Cakkavatti of eighty kappas ago, 
a former birth of Sammukhathavika (or Manava) Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 159; ThagA. i. 164. 


Ratanapasada.—A building in the Abhayagiri-vihara, erected by King 
Kanitthatissa for Mahānāga Thera.' Mahinda II. evidently rebuilt it 
at a cost of three hundred thousand kahapanas, and installed in it a 
Buddha-image worth sixty thousand. At the dedication festival, the 
king offered his whole kingdom to the image.” Mahinda III. gave the 
revenue from the Getthumba Canal for the repairs of the pāsāda.? In 
the reign of Sena I, the Pandiyas, who invaded Ceylon, plundered the 
püsüda and removed the jewels from the eyes of the image. Sena II. 
found the image itself removed from its pedestal and taken to Madhura, 
and, after his victory over the Pandiyas, he had it restored." When the 
people rose in rebellion against Udaya III., he took refuge in the Ratana- 
paasad with his colleagues, but the people surrounded the building and 
they were forced to flee.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 8; for its identification 3 Ibid., xlix. 41. 4 Ibid., 1. 34. 
see Cv. Trs. i. 123, n. 2. 5 Ibid., li. 22, 49. 
2 Cv. xlviii. 135 f. $ Ibid. liii. 17. 
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Ratanapura.—The Pali name for Ava.’ 
1 Bode, op. cit., 29. 


Ratanamalaka.—A platform in Gandhamadana, at the foot of the 
Mafijüsa-tree, where Pacceka Buddhas assemble on special occasions 
such as the uposatha.* It seems also to have been called Sabbaratnamala,” 


1 SNA. i. 52. 2 E.g., ibid., 66. 


Ratanavaluka.—Another name for the Maha Thüpa. Cp. Ratanàva- 
licetiya. 


Ratana-vihára.—A nunnery in Ceylon, built by the queen of 
Aggabodhi II. for the use of the Kalinga queen, who came to Ceylon with 
her husband and renounced the world under Jotipala Thera.: 


1 Cv. xlii. 47. 


Ratanasirifiana Thera.—Author of the Saddatthacinta (4.v.).' 
1 Svd. 1246. 


Ratanakara.—A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.’ 


1 Cv. Ixix. 31; for its identification see Cv. Trs. i. 286, n. 3. 


Ratanadatha.—Nephew (sister's son) of Dathopatissa II. He was the 
king's Mahadipdada.* 
1 Cv. xliv. 136. 


1. Ratanavali-cetiya.—Another name for the Maha Thüpa (q.v.). 


2. Ratanavali-cetiya——A thüpa in Pulatthipura. It was probably 
built by Parakkamabahu I. and restored and crowned with a golden 
finial by Kittinissahka.* 

1 Cv. Ixxx. 20; also Cv. Trs. ii. 128, n. 1; 107, n. 3. 


3. Ratanavali-cetiya.—A thüpa erected in Khiragama by Parakkama- 
bahu I, on the site of his mother’s pyre.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 71; Cv. Trs. ii. 192, n. 7. 


Ratanavali.—One of the five daughters of Vijayabahu I. and Tiloka- 
sundari.! Soothsayers predicted that she alone, of these daughters, 
would bear a son and would thus become the king’s favourite child. 
Later she married Manabharana, by whom she had two daughters— 

1 Cv. lix. 31. 
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Mitta and Pabhavati—and a son who later became famous as Parakkama- 
bàhu I! After her husband's death, she lived with her children in 
Mahanagahula, protected by her husband's brother, Sirivallabha.? 
Later, she went and lived at the court of his elder brother, Kittisirimegha.* 
She died at Khiragáma and was cremated there. Parakkamabahu 
erected the Ratanavali-cetiya in her memory.’ 


2 Cv. lix. 34 ff., 44; Ixii. 3, 12 ff. 4 Ibid., lxvii. 75 ff. 
3 Ibid., Ixiii. 4. 5 Ibid.,lxxix. 71. 


1. Rativaddhana.—One of the three palaces of Vessabhü Buddha in 
his last lay life." 
1 BuA. 205; the Bu. (xxii. 19) calls it Vaddhana. 


2. Rativaddhana.—A palace of Kakusandha Buddha in his last lay life.’ 
1 BuA. 209; but BuA. (xxiii. 16) calls it Vaddhana, 


3. Rativaddhana.—4A palace of King Sabbadatta in the city of Ramma 


(Benares).! 
1 J. iv. 122. 


4. Rativaddhana.—A palace in Mithila. It was the special residence 
provided for Ruja by her father Angati.* 
1 J. iv. 231, 232. 


5. Rativaddhana.—A pleasure-park of Asoka. The king led Mogga- 
liputtatissa there on his arrival from Ahogahgapabbata, and, at the king’s 
request, the Elder caused a partial earthquake.’ 

1 Mhr. v. 257 ff. 


Rati.—One of the daughters of Mara (q.v.). 


* Rato " Sutta.—A monk who keeps guard over the door of his faculties, 
is moderate in eating and given to watchfulness, dwells in happiness in 
this life and has strong help in the destruction of the dsavas. The sutta 
gives details of these faculties.’ 

1 S. iv. 175 ff. 


Rattakara.—A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.' 


1 Cv. Ixviii. 23; lxix. 6. 


Rattakkhi,—A Yakkha who worried Ceylon in the time of Sirisahgha- 
bodhi, Allthose who saw him or heard of him developed a fever (jararoga) 
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accompanied by redness of the eyes and died of the disease, the Yakkha 
devouring their bodies. The king heard of this, and, by the power of his 
goodness, compelled the Yakkha to come to him, and persuaded him to 
abandon his evil influence. In return, the king promised to have 
offerings (bal?) placed for the Yakkha at the entrance to every village.’ 


l Mhv. xxxvi. 82 ff.; Attanagaluvamsa, p. 16. 


Rattapàni.— The name of a dyer; perhaps a class name. 
1 M. i. 385. 


Rattabeduma.—A place in the Malaya country of Ceylon, mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cy. Ixx. 15. 


Rattamala-kandaka,—A tank in Ceylon, built by King Mahasena.’ 
l 1 Mhv. xxxvii. 48; Mhv. Trs. 271, n. 7. 


Rattamalagiri—A mountain in Ceylon. Sena llahga, general of 
Kassapa IV., built there a monastery for ascetics.’ 


1 Cy. lii. 20. 


Rattipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was a hunter, and, seeing the Buddha in the forest, he offered him some 
flowers which bloom by night (rattikam puppham). Eight kappas ago 
he was a king named Suppasanna.! 


1 Ap. i. 188. 


Rattiya Sutta.—A monk who desires much, is fretful and discontented 
with his requisites, has no faith or virtue, is indolent, forgetful, and lacking 
in insight —such a one falls away in goodness “ come day, come night." 


1 A. iii. 434. 


Rattivihàra.—4A locality in Ceylon; it was once the encampment of 
King Sanghatissa.* 
1 Cv. xliv. 5. 


Rathakara, Rathakari.—One of the seven great lakes (Mahasara, q.v.) 
in the Himalaya. 


Rathakara Vagga.—The second chapter of the Tika Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.* 
1 A. i. 106-118. 
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Rathalatthi Jataka (No. 332).—The chaplain of the king of Benares, 


while on his way to his village estate, came upon a caravan in a narrow 
road, and, becoming impatient, threw his goad at the driver of the first 
cart. The goad, however, struck the yoke of his own chariot, and, 
rebounding, hit him on the forehead, where a lump appeared. He turned 
back in a rage and complained to the king, who, without any enquiry, 
confiscated the property of the caravan-owner. But the Bodhisatta, 
who was the king’s chief judge, had the order reversed. 

The story was told in reference to the chaplain of the king of Kosala, 
who was guilty of a similar offence, but, in this case, the king had the case 
examined by his judges and the chaplain was proclaimed guilty.’ The 
stanzas of the Játaka are quoted elsewhere.” 


1 J. iii. 104 ff. 2 E.g., at J. iv. 30, 451; vi. 375. 


Rathavanka.—See Ravivatta. 
Rathavati.—A kinnari, the handmaiden of the hermit Vaceha (q.v.). 


Rathavinita Sutta.—The twenty-fourth sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
Sariputta visits Punna Mantaniputta in Andhavana and asks him why he 
lives the higher life. To attain absolute Nibbana, answers Punna, and, 
on being questioned further as to the nature of Nibbana, he explains that 
Nibbana is the goal and can only be attained by passing through various 
successive stages—purity of life, purity of heart, purity of view, purity 
through dispelling doubts, purity through full insight into paths, right and 
wrong, into the path to be followed, and the purity which arises from 
insight. It may be compared to a journey of Pasenadi from Savatthi to 
Saketa, by means of relays of seven carriages. 

It is said in the introduction to the sutta that roe had been 
awaiting the opportunity of a discussion with Punna ever since he heard 
the monks at Veluvana in Rajagaha speak of him to the Buddha in 
terms of the highest praise. But this opportunity did not arise until 
later, when Punna visited Savatthi. Punna was unaware of the identity 
of Sàriputta until the end of his discourse." 

The Mahàavamsa Tika mentions? that once Ambapasdnavasi Cittagutta 
preached this sutta to a very large assembly of monks and nuns at the 
Lohapasada in Anuradhapura, and in his exposition of the sutta included 
a short account of the relics enshrined in the Maha Thüpa. 

It has been suggested by Dr. Neumann that the upatisapasina 
mentioned in Asoka’s Bhabru Edict, refers to this sutta.? 


1 M. i. 145-51. 3 But see Rhys Davids, J. R.A.S. 1893, 
2 MT. 552 f. and Mukherji, Asoka, 118 f., n. 8. 
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Randhakandaka.—A tank in Ceylon, built by Bhátikatissa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 4. 


Ramana.—The Pāli name for the inhabitants of Rāmañña.' 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 66. 


Ramaniyakutika Thera.—An arahant. He was a nobleman of Vesali 
and left the world after hearing the Buddha preach the Ratana Sutta. 
After ordination, he dwelt in a pleasant hut in a beautiful forest, where he 
won arahantship. One day some women tried to tempt him, but in vain.’ 

His first desire to attain liberation was made in the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha. Later he gave a beautiful seat to Atthadassi Buddha 
and offered him flowers in homage. One hundred and seventy kappas 
ago he was a king named Sandimà (Sannibbapaka). He is probably 
identical with Ásanüpattháyaka of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag vs. 58; ThagA. i. 122 f. ? Ap. i. 144. 


Ramaniya-vihara.—A monastery in Amarapura in Burma.! 
1 Sas, 132, 143. 


Ramaniyavihàri Thera.—An arahant. He was the son of a banker of 
Rajagaha and lived a dissolute life, till one day, on witnessing the arrest 
of an adulterer, he was very agitated and joined the Order. Asa monk, 
too, he lived in luxury, in a well-furnished room—hence his name. 
Later, seized with remorse, he wandered out of his cell. On the way 
he saw a carter refresh a weary bull and then reyoke him. Determined 
to take up his duties as a monk, he sought Upàli, and, with his help, 
attained arahantship. In the past he had offered koranda-flowers to 
Vipassi Buddha.‘ 

He is probably identical with Korandapupphiya Thera of the Apadàna. 
Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Vitamala." 


1 Thag. vs. 45; ThagA. i. 115 f. 2 Ap. i. 206. 


1. Ramma.—One of the chief lay patrons of Sobhita Buddha.* 


1 Bu. vii. 23; but see s.v. Sobhita. 


2. Ramma.—Son of Paduma Buddha in his last lay life. He joined 
the Order and later became an arahant. Eighty crores of beings realized 
the Truth when the Buddha preached to him." 


1 Bu. ix. 5, 18; BuA. 147. 
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3. Ramma.—One of the chief lay patrons of Vessabhü Buddha.' 


1 Bu. xxii. 25. 


4. Ramma, Rammaka.—The name of Benares at the time recorded in 


the Yuvafijaya Játaka.' 
1 J. iv. 119 ff. 


5. Ramma, Rammavati.—The city of birth of Dipahkara Buddha. 
It was while Dipankara was on a visit to this city that Sumedha met him 
and was declared by him to be a Bodhisatta. At that time the Buddha 
was living in a monastery called Sudassana-mahàvihàra.' 


! J. i. 11, 13, 29; iv. 119; DhA. i. 69; Bu. ii. 207; BuA. 65 calls it Rammavati. 


6. Ramma.—A nine-storeyed palace occupied by Gotama Buddha in 
his last lay life.’ 
! BuA. 230; Bu. (xxvi. 14) calls it Rama. 


1. Rammaka.—A brahmin whose hermitage was in Sávatthi, near the 
Pubbakotthaka. It was a great resort of the monks, and there the 
Buddha preached the Ariyapariyesana Sutta.* 


1 M. i. 160. 


2. Rammaka.—A city where, sixty thousand kappas ago, Maha Kassapa 


reigned as King Ubbiddha.' 
1 Ap. i. 34. 


3. Rammaka.—See s.v. Ramma (4). 


l. Rammavati.—The birthplace of Kondafiia Buddha. There 
Bodhiupatthayaka Thera was born as Muraja.’” | 


1 J. i. 30; Bu. iii. 25. ? Ap. i. 194. 


2. Rammavati.—A city in the time of Revata Buddha, where lived 


Atideva (q.v.). * 
1 BuA. 134. 


3. Rammavati.—See also Ramma (5). 


Ramma.—One of the chief lay women supporters of Siddhattha 
Buddha.’ | | | 


1 Bu. xvii. 20. 
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| Ralaggama.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by King Mahànàma.' 


1 Cv, xxxvii. 212. 


Ravavattisala.— A hall in Anuradhapura, built on the spot where the 
people started wailing when the body of Dutthagamani was laid on the 
funeral pyre.’ v.l. Rathavanka. 


1 Mhv. xxxii. 79; MT. 601. 


Ravideva.—A Sinhalese chief. He fought with the Colas against 
Vijayabàhu I., but, later, appears to have joined Vijayabahu.* 


1 Cv. lviii. 16, 65; Cv. Trs. i. 203, n. 3. 


Rasavahini.—A collection of stories in Pali, by Vedeha, a monk of 
the Vanavasi fraternity in Ceylon. The work probably belongs to the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and seems to be a revision of an old 
Pāli translation made from an original Sinhalese compilation by Rattha- 
pala Thera of the Mahavihara, The present text consists of one hundred 
and three stories, forty relating to incidents occurring in Jambudipa 
and the rest to Ceylon. There exists a glossary on the work called the 
Rasavahiniganthi.’ v.l. Madhurarasavàhini, 


1 P.L.C. 210; Svd. 1264. 


Rahada Sutta.—The mind is like a pool of water; no e aung 18 
possible unless the mind is clear.' 


1 A. i. 9. 


Rahera, Raheraka.—The name is frequently mentioned in the Pali 
Chronicles, sometimes as a locality, sometimes as a mountain,’ apparently 
situated” to the north of, and not far from, Anuradhapura, It is also given 
as the name of a tank, repaired by Parakkamabahu I.’ and also as that 
of an irrigation canal (dakavara), given by Silakala to the monks of 
Abhayagiri Near Raheraka was the Kolambahàlaka-vihàra (q.v.). 


1 E.g., Mhv. xxi. 5; Cv. xli. 44; xliv. 7. 3 Cv. Ixxix. 33. 

2 Mhv. Trs. 176, n. 2. 4 Ibid., xli. 31. 

1. Rahogata Vagga.—The second chapter of the Vedanà Samyutta.' 
1 S. iv. 216-30. 


2. Rahogata Vagga.—The first chapter of the Anuruddha Samyutta.' 
1 S. v. 294 ff. 
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1. Rahogata Sutta.—While in solitude a monk thinks of the three 
kinds of feelings, and, visiting the Buddha, questions him. The Buddha 
tells him that the statement ** Whatsoever is experienced is joined with | 
dukkha " is made concerning the impermanence of compounded things. 
The ceasing of activities is gradual, so 1s their mastery.' 


1S. iv. 216 f. 


2. Rahogata Suttà.—Two Suttas. Moggallàna visits Anuruddha, 
as the latter is meditating in solitude in Jetavana, and asks for details 
as to how a monk should practise the four satepatthanas. Anuruddha 


explains.” 
1 S. v. 294 ff. 


Raga Sutta.—In order to get rid of passion, cultivate the idea of foul- 
ness; to get rid of hatred, cultivate amity ; to get rid of delusion, insight." 


1 A. iii. 445. 


 ]. Raja Vagga.—The ninth section of the Majjhima Nikàya (Suttas 


81-90).! 
1 M. ii. 44 ff. 


3. Raja Vagga.—The fourteenth chapter of the Paficaka Nipàta of 


the Ahguttara Nikaya.' 
1 A. iii. 147-64. 


1. Raja Sutta.—Five good qualities in a king—pure descent, great 
wealth, strong army, wise minister, glory—which make him secure in 
his conquest; five similar qualities in à monk—virtuous conduct, wide 
and deep learning, active energy, insight, release—which bring him 


emancipation. 
1 A. iii. 149 ff. 


2. Raja Sutta.—On the eighth day of the lunar fortnight, the ministers 
of the Catummaharajano visit the earth, on the fourteenth day their 
sons, on the fifteenth day the kings themselves. They report what they 
find at the assembly of the gods in Sudhammaà-hall and rejoice if men have 
done good, sorrowing if they have done evil.' 


1 A. i. 142 f. 


3. Raja Sutta.—Men should keep their fast, not in order to be Sakka, 
who is not rid of passion, malice or delusion, but to be arahants.' | 


1 A. i. 143 f. 
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4, Raja Sutta.—Pasenadi asks the Buddha if there is any born thing 
which is free from decay and death. No, answers the Buddha, not even 


the arahants.? 
1$S.i.71. 


5. Raja Sutta.—Just as all petty princes follow in the train of a 
universal monarch, so do all profitable states follow earnestness.' 


1 S. v. 44. 


Rajakarama.—A monastery in Savatthi, near Jetavana, built by 
Pasenadi.’ It was to the south-east of the city, corresponding to 
Thüparàma in Anuraddhapura.” It was there that the Nandakovada 
Sutta was preached.” This was probably the monastery built for nuns 
by Pasenadi, at the Buddha's suggestion, after the assault on Uppala- 
vanna in Andhavana, referred to in the Dhammapada Commentary.' 
The Samyutta Commentary, however, gives a different account. It 
states that the heretics, jealous of the Buddha and his popularity, 
desired to build a monastery for themselves in close proximity to Jetavana, 
and, in order that he might raise no objections, they presented Pasenadi 
with one hundred thousand. When the Buddha discovered their 
intentions, owing to the great uproar they made while preparing the 
preliminaries of the building, he sent Ánanda to the king, asking to have 
it stopped. But Pasenadi refused to see him or Sariputta or Moggallàna. 
(It was as a punishment for this discourtesy that he lost the throne 
before his death.) Thereupon the Buddha went himself. Pasenadi 
received him and entertained him to a meal, at the end of which the 
Buddha preached to him the Bharu Jataka (q.v.) on the evils of bribery 
and of creating an opportunity for virtuous people to quarrel among 
themselves. Pasenadi was filled with remorse; he had the heretics 
expelled, and, realizing that he had never built a monastery, proceeded 
to construct the Rajakarama. 

The Samyutta Nikāya contains several sermons preached by the 
Buddha at the Rajakarama. 


1 J. ii. 15. 2 MA. ii. 1021. of the Bharu Jàtaka (J. ii. 170) gives 
3 M. iii. 271. the same account but omits the statement 
* DhA. ii. 52. that the king built a vihàra. 


5 SA. iii. 218 f.; the introductory story ê S. v. 360 ff. 


Rájakáràma Vagga.—Also called Sahassaka. The second chapter of 


the Sotapatti Samyutta.' 
! S. v. 360-09. 
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Rajakulantaka.—The name given to one of the suburbs (sakhanagara) 
of Pulatthipura.! Geiger! thinks that this is identical with Sihapura, 
mentioned elsewhere’ as a suburb of Pulatthipura. 


1 Oy. Ixxiii. 153. 2 Ov. Trs. ii. 18, n. 3. 3 Cv. lxxviii. 79 ff. 


Rajakulavaddhana.—See Saràja?. 


Rajagaha.—A city, the capital of Magadha. There seem to have 
been two distinct towns; the older one, a hill fortress, more properly 
called Giribbaja, was very ancient and is said’ to have been laid out by 
Mahàgovinda, a skilled architect. The later town, at the foot of the 
hills, was evidently built by Bimbisdra.? But both names were used 
indiseriminately, though Giribbaja seems, as a name, to have been 
restricted to verse passages. The place was called Giribbaja (mountain 
stronghold) because it was surrounded by five hills—Pandava, Gijjha- 
küta, Vebhara, Isigili and Vepulla^—and Rajagaha, because it was the 
seat of many kings, such as Mandhàtà and Mahàgovinda. It would 
appear, from the names given of the kings, that the city was a very 
ancient royal capital" The Commentaries’ explain that the city was 
inhabited only in the time of Buddhas and Cakkavatti kings; at other 
times it was the abode of Yakkhas who used it as a pleasure resort in 
spring. The country to the north of the hills was known as Dakkhinagiri.® 

Rajagaha was closely associated with the Buddha's work. He visited 
it soon after the Renunciation, journeying there on foot from the River 


! VvA. p. 82; but cp. D. ii. 235, where 
seven cities are attributed to his founda- 
tion. 

? Hiouen Thsang says (Beal, ii. 145) 
that the old capital occupied by Bimbi- 
sára was called Kuésagra. It was 
afflicted by frequent fires, and Bimbisara, 
on the advice of his ministers, abandoned 
it and built the new city on the site of 
the old cemetery. The building of this 
city was hastened on by a threatened 
invasion by the king of Vesali. The 
city was called Rajagrha because Bimbi- 
sara was the first person to occupy it. 
Both Hiouen Thsang and Fa Hsien 
(Giles: 49) record another tradition 
which ascribed the foundation of the 
new city to Ajatasattu. 

Pargiter (Ancient Ind. Historical 
Tradition, p. 149) suggests that the 
old city was called Kusagrapura, after 


Kuéagra, an early king of Magadha. In 
I. 


the Ramayana (i. 7, 32) the city is called 
Vasumati: The Mahabharata gives other 
names—Barhadrathapura (ii. 24, 44), 
Varaha, Vrsabha, Rsigiri, Caityaka (see 
PHAI., p. 70). It was also called Bimbi- 
sarapuri and Magadhapura (SNA. ii. 584). 

3 E.g., S.N. vs. 405. 

4 SNA. ii. 382; it is said (M. iii. 68) 
that these hills, with the exception of 
Isigili, were once known by other names— 
e.g., Vankaka for Vepulla (S. ii. 191). 
The Samyutta (i. 206) mentions another 
peak near Ràjagaha—Indaküta. See also 
Kalasila. 

5 SNA. ii. 413. 

$ In the Vidhurapandita Jataka (J. 
vi. 271), Rajagaha is called the capital 
of Anga. This evidently refers to a 
time when Anga had subjugated Magadha. 

?* E.g., SNA. loc. cit. 

8 SA. i. 188. 


46 
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Anoma, a distance of thirty leagues.  Bimbisára saw him begging in the 
street, and, having discovered his identity and the purpose of his quest, 
obtained from him a promise of a visit to Rajagaha as soon as his aim 
should be achieved. During the first year after the Enlightenment, 
therefore, the Buddha went to Rajagaha from Gaya, after the conversion 
of the Tebhatika Jatilas. Bimbisara and his subjects gave the Buddha 
a great welcome, and the king entertained him and a large following of 
monks in the palace. It is said that on the day of the Buddha's entry 
into the royal quarters, Sakka led the procession, in the guise of a young 
man, singing songs of praise of the Buddha. It was during this visit 
that Bimbisara gifted Veluvana to the Order and that the Buddha received 
Sàriputta and Moggallàna as his disciples." Large numbers of house- 
holders joined the Order, and people blamed the Buddha for breaking up 
their families. But their censure lasted for only seven days. Among 
those ordained were the Sattarasavaggiyà with Upàli at their head. The 
Buddha spent his first vassa in Rajagaha and remained there during the 
winter and the following summer. The people grew tired of seeing the 
monks everywhere, and, on coming to know of their displeasure, the 
Buddha went first to Dakkhinagiri and then to Kapilavatthu.'? According 
tothe Buddhavamsa Commentary," the Buddha spent also in Rajagaha 
the third, fourth, seventeenth and twentieth vassa. After the twentieth 
year of his teaching, he made Sàvatthi his headquarters, though he seems 
frequently to have visited and stayed at Rajagaha. It thus became the 
scene of several important suttas—e.g., the Atanatiya, Udumbarika and 
Kassapasihanada, Jivaka, Mahásakuladàyi and Sakkapafiha  (j.v.)." 
Many of the Vinaya rules were enacted at Rajagaha. Just before his 
death, the Buddha paid a last visit there. At that time, Ajatasattu was 
contemplating an attack on the Vajjians, and sent his minister, Vassakára, 
to the Buddha at Gijjhakita, to find out what his chances of success 
were.” 

Aiter the Buddha’s death, Rajagaha was chosen by the monks, with 
Maha Kassapa at their head, as the meeting-place of the First Convocation. 
This took place at the Sattapanniguhà (q.v.), and Ajatasattu extended to 
the undertaking his whole-hearted patronage. The king also erected 
at Rajagaha a cairn over the relics of the Buddha, which he had obtained 
as his share.*” According to the Mahávamsa,'? some time later, acting 


? J. i. 66. life connected with Rajagaha, see s.v. 

1? See the Pabbajjà Sutta and its | Gotama. The most notable of these 
Commentary . was the taming of Nalagiri (q.v.). 

11 Details of this visit are given in 15 D. ii. 72. l 
Vin. i. 35 ff. 16 Vin. ii. 285; Sp. i. 7 f.; DA. i. 8 £., etc. 

12 Ibid., 77 ff. 18 p. 3. 17 D. ii. 166. 


14 For other incidents in the Buddha's 18 Mhv. xxxi. 21; MT. 564. 
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on the suggestion of Mahà Kassapa, the king gathered at Rajagaha 
seven donas of the Buddha’s relics which had been deposited in various 
places—excepting those deposited at Ramagéma—and built over them a 
large thiipa. It was from there that Asoka obtained relics for his viharas. 

Rajagaha was one of the six chief cities of the Buddha’s time,” and as 
such, various important trade routes passed through it. The road 
from Takkasila to Rajagaha was one hundred and ninety-two leagues 
Jong and passed through Savatthi, which was forty-five leagues from 
Rajagaha. This road passed by the gates of Jetavana.”” The Pardyana 
. Vagga"' mentions a long and circuitous route, taken by Bavari’s disciples 
in going from Patitthana to Rajagaha, passing through Mahissati, Ujjeni, 
Gonaddha, Vedisà, Vanasavhaya, Kosambi, Saketa, Savatthi, Setavya, 
Kapilavatthu, Kusinara, on to Rajagaha, by way of the usual places 
(see below). From Kapilavatthu to Rajagaha was sixty leagues.” 
From Rajagaha to Kusinàrà was a distance of twenty-five leagues,” 
and the Mahaparinibbana Sutta?* gives a list of the places at which the 
Buddha stopped during his last journey along that road—Ambalatthika, 
Nalanda, Pataligama (where he crossed the Ganges), Kotigama, Nadika, 
Vesali, Bhandagama, Hatthigama, Ambagama, Jambugama, Bhoganagara, 
Pava, and the Kakuttha River, beyond which lay the Mango grove and the 
Sala grove of the Mallas. From Rajagaha to the Ganges was a distance 
of five leagues, and when the Buddha visited Vesali at the invitation of 
the Liechavis, the kings on either side ot the river vied with each other 
to show him honour.” The distance between Rajagaha and Nalanda 
is given as one league, and the Buddha often walked between the two.” 

The books mention various places besides Veluvana, with its Kalandaka- 
nivapa-vihara in and around Rajagaha—e.g., Sitavana, Jivaka's Amba- 
vana, Pipphaliguha, Udumbarikarama, Moranivapa with its Paribbaja- 
karama, Tapodarama, Indasalaguha in Vediyagiri, Sattapanniguha, 
Latthivana, Maddakuechi, Supatitthacetiya, Pasanakacetiya, Sappasondi- 
kapabbhara and the pond Sumagadha. 

At the time of the Buddha’s death, there were eighteen large 
monasteries in Rájagaha." Close to the city flowed the rivers Tapodà 
and Sappini.^ In the city was a Potter’s Hall where travellers from far 
distances spent the night." The city gates were closed every evening, 


19 The others were Campi, Savatthi, to be crossed between Rajagaha and 
Saketa, Kosambi and Benares (D. ii. 147). | Savatthi, as well, by boat, some of the 


20 MA. ii. 987; SA. i. 243. _ boats belonging to the king of Magadha 
21 SN. vss. 1011-3. and others to the Licchavis of Vesali. 

22 AA. i. 115; MA. i. 360. 26 DA. i. 35. 27 Sp. i. 9. 

?3 DA. ii. 609. 21 D, ii. 72 ff. 28 Kor details of these see s.v. 

?5 DhA. iii. 439 f.; also Mtu. i. 253 f£.; 29 E.g., Pukkusati (MA. ii. 987); it had 


according to Dvy. (p. 55) the Ganges had | also a Town Hall (J. iv. 72). 
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and after that it was impossible to enter the city." In the Buddha's 
time there was constant fear of invasion by the Licchavis, and Vassakàra 
(g.v.) is mentioned as having strengthened its fortifications. To the 
` north-east of the city were the brahmin villages of Ambasanda"' and 
Salindiya??; other villages are mentioned in the neighbourhood, such as 
Kitagiri, Upatissagama, Kolitagama, Andhakavinda, Sakkhara and 
Codanavatthu (¢.v.). In the Buddha's time, Rajagaha had a population 
of eighteen crores, nine in the city and nine outside, and the sanitary 
conditions were not of the best The Treasurer of Rajagaha and 
Anathapindika had married each other’s sisters, and it was while Anatha- 
pindika (q.v.) was on a visit to Rajagaha that he first met the Buddha. 

The people of Rajagaha, like those of most ancient cities, held regular 
festivals; one of the best known of these was the Giraggasama]jà (q.v.). 
Mention is also made of troupes of players visiting the city and giving 
their entertainments for a week on end.?* 

Soon after the death of the Buddha, Rajagaha declined both in 
importance and prosperity. Sisunaga transferred the capital to Vesàli, 
and Kalasoka removed it again to Pataliputta, which, even in the Buddha’s 
time, was regarded as a place of strategical importance. When Hiouen 
Thsang visited. Rajagaha, he found it occupied by brahmins and in a very 
dilapidated condition? For a long time, however, it seems to have 
continued as a centre of Buddhist activity, and among those mentioned 
as having been present at the foundation of the Mahà Thüpa were eighty 
thousand monks led by Indagutta.*° 


39 Vin. iv. 116 £.; the city had thirty- | 33 SA. i. 241; DhA. ii. 43; it was because 
two main gates and sixty-four smaller of the city's prosperity that the Mettiya- 
entrances (DA. i. 150; MA. ii. 795). | Bhummajakas made it their head- 
One of the gates of Rajagaha was called | quarters (Sp. iii. 614). The city was 
Tandulapàla (M. ii. 185). Round Raja- | not free from plague (DhA. i. 232). 
gaha was a great peta-world (MA. ii. 960; | — ?* See, e.g., the story of Uggasena. 
SA. i. 31). | a Beal, op. cit., ii. 167. 

31 D. ii. 263. 32 J. iii. 293. 36 Mhv. xxix. 30. 


Rajagahasetthi.—Evidently not a proper name, but the title of the 
Treasurer of Rajagaha.* In the time of the Buddha, the setthi was the 
brother-in-law of Anathapindika and was a devout follower of the Buddha; 
he was responsible for the meeting between the Buddha and Anàtha- 
pindika." He had a slave-girl named Punnà? and a slave Puppa, who later 
became a setthi, and whose daughter, Uttarà, was given in marriage to 
the son of the Rajagahasetthi. This latter was an unbeliever, but was 
later converted and became a sotaépanna.* 


1 See, e.g., DhA. i. 232. ? DhA. iii. 321 ff. 
2 For details see s.v. Anathapindika. | 4 See VvA. 63 ff. for details. 
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Rajagama.—A town in Ceylon in the time of Parakkamabahu IV. 
In it was the Sirighanànanda-parivena.' 
1 Cv. xc. 93. 


Ràjagiri.—One of the elephants of Candakumara (q.v.).' 
1 J. vi. 135. 


Ràjagiriyà.—One of the heterodox Buddhist sects which branched off 
in the second century after the death of the Buddha.* They formed a 
part of the Andhaka sect.” 


1 Dpv. v. 54; Mhv. v. 12. 2 Points of Controversy, p. 104. 


Rajadatta Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a caravan-leader’s 
family of Savatthi, and was so called because he was born through the 
favour of Vessavana. When he came of age he took a caravan of five 
hundred carts to Rajagaha, Then, having squandered all his money, 
he went to Veluvana, and, after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the 
Order and lived in a charnel-field. While wandering about, he saw the 
mangled body of a murdered courtesan, and only with a great effort 
saved himself from distraction of mind. Later, he induced jhdna and 
won arahantship. 

Fourteen kappas ago he had seen a Paceeka Buddha at the foot of a 
tree and had given him an ambdtaka-(mango 2) fruit." 

He is probably identical with Ambataka Thera.’ 


! 'Thag. vss. 315-19; ThagA. i. 402 f. 2 Ap. i. 394. 


Rajadvara.—One of the gates of Pulatthipura. It was probably to 
the south of the city.’ 


1 Cy. lxxiii. 160. 2 Cv. Trs. ii. 39, n. 4. 


Rajanarayana.—A park in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 7. 


Ràjamanieüla-cetiya.—A cetiya in Sagaing.' 
1 Bode, op. cit., 55. 


Rajamahavihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Kanitthatissa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 16. 


Ràjamàtikà.—A monastery in Ceylon, dedicated by Aggabodhi V. 
to the Pamsukülins,' 
1 Cv. xlviii. 4. 
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Ràjamátu-vihüra.—A monastery in Anurádhapura, probably identical 
with Matuvihara (2). It was on the road from the Kadambanadi to the 
Thuparama. ' 

1 DA. ii. 572; SA. i. 173. 

Rajamalaka.—A courtyard outside the precincts of the monastery 

where the body of Dutthagamani was burnt.’ | 


1 Mhv. xxxii. 80. 


Rajamittaka,—A village in Ceylon where Silàmeghavanna defeated 
Sirinàga.!' 
1 Cv. xliv. 72. 


Ràjarattha.—The name given to the northern part of Ceylon, with 
Pulatthipura as centre, as opposed to Rohana’ and Dakkhinadesa.' 
Later, the name was changed to Patitthàrattha. Rajarattha was the 
scene of many conflicts between the Sinhalese and the invaders who 
came from time to time from South India, till, in the end, it was 
abandoned, and the Sinhalese capital moved southwards. Rajarattha 
was also called Ràjinorattha.* 

1 E.g., Cv. lxx. 184 f. | | 3 E.g., ibid., Ixxxii. 26. 
2 [bid., Ixxii. 176-9. | 4 E.g., ibid., lii. 4. 


Rajarajakalappa.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 74. 


Rajavamsasankhepa.—A historical work by Aggadhammaàlankàra.' 


i Bode, op. cit., 57. 


Rajavasatikhanda.—One of the sections of the Vidhurapandita Jataka.' 
1 J. vi. 298. | 


Rajavihara.—A monastery in Rohana to which Siladatha assigned the 


village of Gonnagàma.' 
1 Cv. xlv. 58. 


Rajavesibhujanga.—A building attached to the palace of Parakkama- 
bahu I., at Pulatthipura. It was painted and consisted of three storeys.' 
The name was also given to one of the suburbs (sakhanagara) of Pulat- 
thipura,” in which the king built the Isipatana-vihàra.? 


1 Cv. Ixxiii. 87 f. _ 9 Ibid., lxxviii. 79; but see Cv. Trs. 
2 Ibid., 153. . ii. 112, n. 3. 
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Rajavesibhujanga-Silamegha,—A title conferred by Lankapura on 
Lankiya.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 192. 


Rájasálà.—A monastery in Ceylon, to which Aggabodhi VIII, gave 
the village of Cülavapiyagàma.' 


1 Cv, xlix. 47. 


1. Rajastha I.—King of Ceylon (1581-93 a.c.). He was the son of 
Mayadhanu. It is said that at the age of eleven he was distinguished 
for his bravery. He gained the throne by defeating the Portuguese. 
His capital was at Sitàvaka. Later, he slew his father, and, when the 
monks declared that it was impossible to atone for such a heinous 
crime, he turned against them, gave the revenues from Sumanaküta 
to the Saivite priests, slew the monks, and burned their sacred books. 


1 Cv. xciii. 3 ff.; he was held in great fear and is now worshipped as a god; Cv. Trs. 
ii. 226, n. 1. 


2. Rajasiha II.— Youngest son of King Senaratana. He dispossessed 
his brother and became king; many stories of his prowess are related. 
He reigned for fifty-two years (1635-87 a.c.), and his capital was at 
Sirivaddhanapura. He obtained wives from the royal family at Madhura. 
In his time, the Dutch came to Ceylon and exacted tribute. His son 
was Vimaladhammasiriya. * 


' Eg., Cv. xevi. 7 ff. 2 Ibid., xcv. 23; xcvi. 3 ff. ; xcix. 109. 


Rajasihamahala.—A village in South India.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 286. 


Raja.—A Yakkha, one of the messengers of Kuvera.* 
t D. iii. 201; DA. iii. 967. 


(1780-98 a.c.). He was a man of piety and learning, and was author 
of a Sinhalese poem, the A sadisajataka." 


1 Cv. ci. 1 ff. 


* Rajano " Sutta.—Kings do not punish beings who practise goodness; 
they punish only criminals.' | 
1 A, iii, 208 f. 
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Ràjayatana.— The name of a tree, at the foot of which the Buddha 
received a gift of wheat and honey from the merchants Tapassu and 
Bhallika in the eighth week after the Enlightenment.' A thūpa was 
later erected on the site of the tree.? 


1 Vin. i. 3 £.; J. i. 80; BuA., p. 9. 2 Beal, op. cit., 129. 


Rajayatanadhatu.— Probably identical with  Ràjàayatana-eetiya in 
Nagadipa. Aggabodhi II. built for it the Unnalomaghara-vihàrà.! The 
cetiya was perhaps erected in honour of the Rajayatana-tree, which was 
brought by Samiddhisumana from Jetavana when he came with the 
Buddha to Ceylon.’ It is said? that when the Buddha’s religion dis- 
appears, all the relics of the Buddha in Ceylon will gather together at 
the Mahacetiya, proceed from there to the Rajayatana-cetiya in Nagadipa, 
and from there, finally, to the Bodhi-tree. 


1 C. xlii. 62. ? See Mhv. i. 52, 57 f. 3 DA. iii. 899. 
Rajayatana-cetiya.—See Rajayatanadhatu. 


Ràjinà.—A town in South India, captured from Kulasekhara by 
Lankapura and Jagadvijaya.' 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 317 ff. 


1. Rajinii—Queen of Kassapa V. She once had the whole of the 
Hemamalikacetiya covered with cloth. She had a son named Siddhattha.' 


1 Cv. lii. 67. 


2. RàjiniL.—A nunnery in Ceylon, built by Moggallàna I. for the 
Sagalika nuns.’ 
1 Cv. xxxix. 43. 


Ràjinidipika.—A monastery in Ceylon, presented by Aggabodhi V. to 
the Dhammaruci monks. 
1 Cv. xlviii. 1. 


Rajininijjhara.—A weir in a river in Dakkhinadesa, restored by 
Parakkamabahu I,’ 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 66. 


Rajindabrahma.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara, captured by ` 
Lankapura.’ 
1 Cv, lxxvii. 77, 86. 
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Rajindarajabhidheyyadipani.—A treatise (on the maming of kings) 
by Ratnākara Thera of Burma eulogizing various kings.' 


1 Sas, p. 102; Bode, op. cit., 52. 


Rājuppala.—A tank i in Ceylon, built by Vasabha’ and repaired by 
Upatissa II.? 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 94. 2 Cv. xxxvil. 185. 


1. Rajovada Jataka (No. 151).—Two kings, Brahmadatta of Benares 
(the Bodhisatta) and Mallika of Kosala, while journeying in disguise, 
in order to discover if anyone in their respective kingdoms could tell 
them of any faults which they (the kings) possessed, meet in a narrow 
path, and a dispute arises among the charioteers as to who should give 
place. It is discovered that both are of the same age and power. Each 
driver sings the praises of his own master, but then they discover that 
Mallika is good to the good and bad to the bad, while Brahmadatta is 
good to both the good and the bad. Mallika’s charioteer acknowledges 
Brahmadatta as the superior and gives place. 

The story is related to Pasenadi, who comes to the Buddha after having 
had to decide a difficult case involving moral turpitude. He is satisfied 
that he has done well, and the Buddha agrees with him that to administer 
justice with impartiality is the way to heaven. 

Mallika is identified with Ananda and his driver with Moggallàna, 
while Brahmadatta’s driver is Sariputta.* 


1 J. ii. 1 ff. 


2. Rajovada Jataka (No. 334).—Once the king of Benares, wishing 
to discover if he ruled justly, travelled about in disguise, and, in the 
course of his wanderings, came to the Himalaya, where the Bodhisatta 
lived as an ascetic. The ascetic gave him ripe figs, and, when asked why 
they were so sweet, explained that the king of the country was evidently 
a just ruler. The king returned to his kingdom and ruled for a while 
unjustly; and returning again to the hermitage, he found that the figs 
had become bitter. 

The story was related to Pasenadi, in order to ilo» the fans 
of a king ruling wisely and justly. Ananda is identified with the king 
of the story.' 


! J. iii. 110-12; cp. Mahakapi Jàtaka (No. 407). 

Rajovada Sutta.—Probably this name, mentioned in the introduction 
to the Sumahgala Jataka,* is a descriptive title and not the name of any 
particular sutta preached by the Buddha to Pasenadi. 

1 J. iii. 439. 
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1. Radha.—A parrot, brother of Potthapada, the Bodhisatta. 
the Radha Jataka (1). He is identified with Ananda,’ 


| J. i. 496. 


2. Radha,— The Bodhisatta born asa parrot. See the Radha Jataka (2). 


3. Rādha.—The Bodhisatta born as a parrot. See the Kalabahu 


Jataka. 


4. Radha Thera.—He was a brahmin of Rajagaha who, being neglected 
by his children in his old age, sought ordination. The monks refused 
his request on the ground of his age, so he sought the Buddha who, 
seeing his upanissaya, asked Sàariputta to admit him.’ Soon after he 
won arahantship. He stayed near the Buddha, and, by reason of his 
skill, the Buddha declared him foremost among those who could inspire 
speech in others (? patibhanakeyyanam).” He thereby earned the name 
of Patibhàniya Thera.” The Theragàthà' contains two verses spoken 
by him in praise of concentration of the mind. The Radha Samyutta' 
contains a large number of suttas preached by the Buddha in answer 
to Radha’s questions on various topics. It is said that when the Buddha 
saw Ràdha he felt the inclination to talk on matters dealing with subtle 


topics, illustrating them with various similes.? 


1 [t is probably this incident which is 
referred to at ThagA. ii. 114, where 
Sariputta is said to have ordained a 
poor brahmin named Radha, but no 
mention is made of any order from the 
Buddha. If the reference is to this 
same thera, Radha was, for some time, 
the attendant (pacchasamana) of Sariputta, 
and there is a verse in THag. (993) spoken 
to him by Sariputta, who was pleased 
with Ràdha's gentle manner. DhA. ii. 
104 ff. gives more details of the ordina- 
tion of Radha. There we are told that 
he went to the monastery where he 
performed various duties. But the 
monks would not admit him into the 


Order, and, owing to his disappointment, : 
One day the Buddha, | 


he grew thin. 
seeing him with his divine eye, went to 


him, and hearing of his wish to join the , 


Order, summoned the monks and asked 


if any of them remembered any favour | 


done by Radha. Sariputta mentioned 


| that he had once received a ladleful of 
Radha’s own food while begging in 
Rajagaha. The Buddha then suggested 
that Sariputta should listen to Radha’s 
request for ordination. After ordination, 
Radha grew weary of the food of the 
refectory, but Sariputta constantly ad- 
monished him and found him most 
humble; later, he spoke highly of Radha’s 
obedience, and the Buddha praised him. 
It was on Radha’s account that the 
Alinacitta Jàtaka (g.v.) was preached. 
AA. i. 179 f. agrees, more or less, with 
the account given above; so does Ap. ii. 
485 f. 
? A. i. 25; ThagA. i. 253 f. 
3 SA. ii. 246. 
4 vss. 133-4. 
$ S. iii. 188-201; see also Radha Sutta. 
6 SA. ii. 246; this was because of. 
, Radha’s wealth of views (ditthisamuda- 
cara) and unwavering faith (okappaniya- 
| saddha); AA. i. 179; also ThagA. i. 254. 
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In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Radha was a householder of 
Hamsavati and held a great almsgiving in honour of the Buddha, wishing 
to gain pre-eminence in the power of inspiring others to speak. He gave 
ripe mangoes to Vipassi Buddha’ and, as a result, was born in heaven. 

Suradha Thera (g.v.) was his younger brother. Radha was, for some 
time, the Buddha's attendant.? 


7 ThagA. i. 253; AA. i. 180; Ap. ii. 484. 8 AA. i. 163. 


1. Radha Játaka (No. 145).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
parrot, named Potthapada, and his brother was Radha. They were 
brought up by a brahmin of Kasi. When the brahmin was away, his 
wife admitted men to the house and her husband set the birds to watch. 
Radha wished to admonish her, but his brother said it was useless and 
they must await the brahmin's return. Having told him what had 
happened, the two parrots flew away, saying they could not live there 
any longer. 

Radha is identified with Ananda.’ The introductory story is identical 
with that of the Indriya Jataka (No. 423). l | 


1 J. i. 495 f. 


2. Radha Jataka (No. 198).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
parrot, brother to Potthapada. They were brought up by a brahmin in 
Benares. When the brahmin went away, he told the birds to watch 
his wife and report to him any misconduct. But Potthapàda, in spite - 
of his brother's warning, admonished the woman, who, in a rage, while 
pretending to fondle him, wrung his neck and threw him into the fire. 
When the brahmin returned, Radha said he did not wish to share his 
brother's fate, and flew away. 

Pottha pada is identified with Ananda, The story was told in reference 
to a monk who became a backslider owing to a woman.' 


1 J. ii. 132 ff.; cf. the Kalabahu Jataka. 


Radha Samyutta.—The twenty-third section of the Samyutta Nikáya. 
It contains various suttas preached by the Buddha in answer to Radha’s 


questions.* 
t S. iii. 188-201. 


1. Radha Sutta.—Radha asks the Buddha if ideas of “ I " and “ mine " 
are completely absent in him who knows and sees, regarding the body, 
consciousness and external objects. The Buddha answers in the 


affirmative.! 
1 S. iii. 79. 
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2. Radha Sutta.—Radha, before becoming an arahant, goes to the 
Buddha and asks for a teaching in brief. The Buddha tells him to 
abandon desire for what is impermanent—.e., the eye, objects, eye- 


consciousness, etc.’ 
1 S. iv. 48 f. 


Radhatheravatthu.—Gives a detailed account of Radha’s admission 
into the Order and Sariputta’s praise of him.’ 


1 DhA. ii. 104 ff. 


Radhavati.—A city where Anomadassi Buddha preached to King 


Madhurindhara.' 
1 BuA. 144. 


Radha,—One of the two chief women disciples of Paduma Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. ix. 22. 


1. Rama.—A brahmin, skilled in physiogmony. He was one of the 
eight consulted by Suddhodana regarding his son, the future Buddha.’ 


1 J. i. 56; Mil. 236. 


2. Rama.—King of Benares. He suffered from a virulent skin disease, 
and, leaving his kingdom to his eldest son, went into the forest, where 
he was cured by eating medicinal herbs. In the forest he met and 
married Piya, the eldest daughter of Okkàka. She suffered from the 
same complaint, and was cured by him. They lived in the forest with 
their thirty-two children. A forester recognized Rama in the forest, 
and, on his return to the city, told the news to the king. The king 
went to the forest with his retinue and begged his father to return to 
the kingdom. He refused to do so, and, at his own suggestion, a city 
was built for him in the forest which was called Koliya or Vyagghapajja. 
Rama thus became the ancestor of the Koliyans.! 


1 DA. i. 260 ff.; SNA. 355 f.; cf. Mtu. i. 355, where he is called Kola. 


3. Rāma.—A brahmin, father of the Buddha’s teacher, Uddaka- 


Ramaputta (4.v.)." 
1 J. i. 66; M. i. 165. 


4. Ràma.— The Bodhisatta born as the eldest son of Dasaratha, king 
of Benares. He is also called Ramapandita. He married his sister Sita,’ 
and her devotion to him became proverbial." For Rama’s story see 


1 E.g., J. iv. 559, 560; Cv. lxxiii. 137. 
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the Dasaratha Játaka. Certain ruling princes of Ceylon claimed descent 
from Rama—e.g., Jagatipala (q.v.). Rama’s fight with Ravana and the 
incidents recounted in the Aümayana are mentioned only in the later 
Pàli Chronicles, such as the Cülavamsa.* 


2 Ibid., Ixiv. 42; lxviii. 20; lxxv. 59; Ixxxiii. 46, 69, 88. 


5. Ráma,—A Sakyan prince, brother of Bhaddakaceand. He came 
to Ceylon, where he founded the settlement of Ràmagona.! 


1 Mhv. ix. 9; Dpv. x. 4 ff. 


6. Rama.—Called Matuposaka-Rama. He was an inhabitant of 
Benares and greatly loved his parents. He once went on business to 
Kumbhavati, in the country of Dandaki, and there, when the country 
was being destroyed owing to the wickedness of the king, Rama thought 
of the goodness of his parents. The devas were moved by the power 
of this thought and conveyed him safely to his mother. He was one 
of the three survivors of the disaster which overtook Dandaki’s kingdom.” 


1 J. v. 29. 2 MA. ii. 602. 


7. Ràma.—One of the palaces of Kondafifia Buddha in his last lay 


life.’ 
1 BuA. 107; but see Bu. iii. 26. 


8. Rama.—One of the generals of Gajabahu. Rama was once defeated 
by the general Deva,' but later won a victory at the Maharakkha-ford. 
Rama received the title of Nilagiri, which was evidently the name of his 
district.” 


1 Cv. lxx. 137, 142. 2 Ibid., lxxii. 12; Cv. Trs. i. 299, n. 1; 320, n. 2. 


9. Rama.— The second of the future Buddhas. 


1 Anàgatavamsa, p. 40. 
10. Rama.—See Ramma. 


Ràmaka, or Ramuka.—A vihàra in Ceylon, built by Gajabahukaga- 
mani in the last year of his reign.” v.l. Bhamuka. 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 122. 


Ramakula.—An elephant used by Parakkamabahu I. in his youth." 


1 Cv. Ixvii. 33. 
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Ramagama.—A Koliyan village on the banks of the Ganges. Its 
inhabitants claimed and obtained a share of the Buddha's relics, over 
which they erected a thūpa.* This thüpa was later destroyed by floods, 
and the urn, with the relics, was washed into the sea. There the Nagas, 
led by their king, Mahakala, received it and took it to their abode in 
Maíijerika where a thüpa was built over them, with a temple attached, 
and great honour was paid to them. When Dutthagamani built the 
Mahà Thüpa and asked for relies to be enshrined therein, Mahinda sent 
Sonuttara to the Nàga-world to obtain these relics, the Buddha having 
ordained that they should ultimately be enshrined in the Maha Thüpa. 
But Mahakala was not willing to part with them, and Sonuttara had to 
use his iddhi-power to obtain them. A few of the relics were later 
returned to the Nagas for their worship.’ 


! D. ii. 167; Bu. xxviii. 3; Dvy. 380. ? For details see Mhv. xxxi. 18 ff. 


Ràmagona.—4A settlement in Ceylon, founded by Rama, brother of 


Bhaddakaceana. | 
1 Mhv. ix. 9. 


Ramagonaka-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Kanitthatissa.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 14. 


Ràmafifia.—The Pali name for Burma, referring particularly to the 
maritime provinces. After the conversion of Ràmaiiia to Buddhism, 
there was a constant intercourse between that country and Ceylon.' 
Vijayabahu I, sent an embassy to Anuruddha, king of Ramafifia, and 
obtained from him learned and pious monks to re-establish the Sangha 
in Ceylon? The kings of Ramafifia seem to have been in the habit of 
giving a special maintenance to Sinhalese envoys sent to their country. 
The chief trade between the two countries was in elephants; the king of 
Ramania made a gift of an elephant to every vessel bringing gifts from 
foreign lands. In the time of Parakkamabahu I., relations were strained 
between the two countries as a result of insults paid by the king of 
Ràmafifia, and Parakkamabahu sent a punitive expedition under the 
Damiladhikarin, Adieca. This expedition started from Pallavahka, and 
some of the forces landed at Kusumi in Ramafifia and the others at 
Papphalama. It is said that in a battle fought at Ukkama, the Sinhalese 
forces killed the Rāmañña king. Thereafter, through the intervention 
of the monks, peace was restored between the two countries, and the | 


1 So says also Cv. Ixxvi. 10 f. 
2 Ibid., lxviii. 8; lx. 5 ff.; but see Cv. Trs. i. n. 4. 
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Ramanas, as the people of Rāmañňa were called, sent a yearly tribute 
to the king of Ceylon? 


3 For details of this expedition see Cv. Ixxvi. 10 ff.; also Cv. Trs. ii. 69, n. 3. 


Ramaneyyaka Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a wealthy 
family of Savatthi, and left the world impressed by the presentation of 
Jetavana, Dwelling in the forest, he practised meditation, and, because 
of his attainments and charm, he was called Ramaneyyaka, Once 
Mara tried to frighten him, but without success. The verse he uttered 
on that occasion is included in the Theragitha.* 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha, he had offered him flowers. Twenty-nine 
kappas ago he was king under the name of Sumedhayasa (v.l. Sumegha- 
ghana).” He is probably identical with Minelapupphiya of the Apadàna.? 


L Thag. vs. 49. ? ThagA. i. 120 f. 3 Ap. i. 208 f. 


Ramaneyyaka Sutta.—Sakka visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks 
him what it is which, by situation, is enjoyable. The Buddha replies 
that whatever place is occupied by the arahants that is the most 
enjoyable.’ | 

! S. i. 232; cp. DhA. ii. 195; the verse | Both there and in DhA. (see above) the 


| 
here ascribed to the Buddha is, in the | verse is uttered in reference to Sariputta’s 
Thag. (vs. 991) attributed to Sariputta. | brother, Revata. 


| Ramaputta.—See Uddaka-Ramaputta. 


1, Rama.—One of the two chief women disciples of Paduma Buddha,’ 
1 J. i. 36; Bu. ix. 22, calls her Radha. 


2. Rama.—One of the two chief women disciples of Sumedha Buddha,’ 
1 J. i. 38; Bu. xii. 24. 


Ramayana.—Reference to this Epic Poem does not occur in the 
Pitakas or in the early books. Even in the Commentaries reference 
thereto is rare," and then it is only condemned as “ purposeless talk ” 
(mratthakakatha). Only in the later Chronicles, such as the Cülavamsa,? 
is the work actually mentioned by name. See also s.v. Rama (5). 


1 E.g., DA. i. 76; MA. i. 163, as Sitaharana. 2 E.g. Cv. lxiv. 42. 


Rāhu.—An Asura chieftain (Asurinda)." The Samyutta Nikàya? says 
that on one occasion when he seized Candimà (Moon-god), and on 
another Suriya (Sun-god), both these invoked the aid of the Buddha. 
The Buddha then instructed Ràhu to let them free. Rahu immediately 


1 Op, Mtu. iii. 138, 254. ? S. i. 49 f. 
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let them go and ran to Vepacitti, “trembling and with stiffened hair." 
This incident evidently refers to the Indian myth of the eclipses, and the 
legend has been annexed by the Buddhists to illustrate the Buddha’s 
power and pity. 

Elsewhere! Rahu is spoken of as the chief of those possessing per- 
sonality (attabhava). The Commentaries* explain that he is four thousand 
eight hundred leagues in height, and that the breadth of his chest is one 
thousand two hundred yojanas. His hands and feet are two hundred 
leagues long, each finger-joint measuring fifty leagues, the space between . 
the eyebrows also measuring fifty leagues. His forehead is fifty leagues 
broad, and his head nine hundred leagues in height. His face measures 
one hundred leagues, his nose three hundred, and the depth of his mouth 
one hundred. He is jealous of the gods of the Sun and the Moon, and 
stands in their paths with wide-open mouth. When they fall into his 
mouth, the gods abandon their abodes and flee for their lives. Some- 
times he caresses their abodes with his hand only, or with the lower part 
of his jaw, or with his tongue. Sometimes he takes them up and places 
them against his cheek; but he cannot stop the course of either the Sun 
or the Moon; if he attempts to do so, he will meet with disaster. So he 
journeys along with them. d 

The seizure of the Moon by Rahu and the escape from him is often 
used as a simile Rahu is one of the four “ stains " (upakkilesà) of the 
Sun and the Moon, preventing them from shining in all their glory. 
He is further mentioned as one of the five causes of lack of rain (vassassa 
antaraya). When he gathers water into his hands and spills it into the 
ocean, there is no rain.’ The idea seems to be that he gathers up the 
rain-water which is in the sky in order to cool his body. 

To bring Rahu down from the sky is mentioned as one of the impossible 
tasks.® 

It is said’ that for a long time Rahu did not visit the Buddha, he 
thought that being so tall he would fail to see the Buddha. One day, 
however, he decided to go, and the Buddha, aware of his intention, lay 
on a bed when he arrived, and, by his iddhi-power, contrived to make 
himself so tall that Rahu had to crane his neck to see his face. Rahu, 
thereupon, confessed his folly and accepted the Buddha as his teacher. 

Rahu is mentioned*® as being among the Asuras who were present 
at the Mahásamaya and as blessing that assembly. In this context he 

3 A. ii. 17. 9 A. ii. 53; Vin. ii. 295; cp. J. iii. 

1 E.g., AA. ii. 474; DA. ii. 487 f£; | 365. 

MA. ii. 790; SA. i. 86, contains more ? A. iii. 243. 
details and differs slightly. 8 J. iii. 477. 


5 E.g., SN. vs. 465; J. i. 183, 274; iii. ® DA. i. 285; MA. ii. 790 f. 
364, 377; iv. 330; v. 453; DhA. iv. 19, etc. | 19 D. ii. 259. 
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is called Rahubhadda. When Rahu steps into the ocean, the water of 
the deepest part reaches only to his knees." Rahu is also called Veroea, 
and Bali’s hundred sons were called after him, he being their uncle.'" 
The name Ráhumukha is given to a form of torture, in which the 
victim's mouth is forced open by a stake and fire or spikes are sent 
through the orifice of the ear into the mouth, which becomes filled with 
blood.** 


11 DA. ii. 488. | 18 Eg., M. i. 87; iii. 164; Nid. 154; Mil. 
1? Ibid., 689. | 197, 358. 14 AA. i. 293. 


1. Rahula Thera.—Only son of Gotama Buddha, He was born on the 
day on which his father left the household life." When the Buddha 
visited Kapilavatthu for the first time after his Enlightenment and 
accepted Suddhodana's invitation, Rahula’s mother (Ràhulamàtà) sent 
the boy to the Buddha to ask for his inheritance (dàyajja). The Buddha 
gave him no answer, and, at the conclusion of the meal, left the palace. 
Rahula followed him, reiterating his request, until at last the Buddha 
asked Sariputta to ordain him.^ When Suddhodana heard of this he 
protested to the Buddha, and asked as a boon that, in future, no child 
should be ordained without the consent of his parents, and to this the 
Buddha agreed.? 

It is said that immediately after Rahula’s ordination the Buddha 
preached to him constantly (abhinhovadavasena) many suttas for his 
guidance. Rahula himself was eager to receive instruction from the 
Buddha and his teachers and would rise early in the morning and take 
a handful of sand, saying: “ May I have today as many words of counsel 
from my teachers as there are here grains of sand!’ The monks 
constantly spoke of Rahula’s amenability, and one day the Buddha, 
aware of the subject of their talk, went amongst them and related the 
Tipallatthamiga Jataka' and the Tittira Jàtaka? to show them that in 
past births, too, Rahula had been known for his obedience. When 
Ràhula was seven years old, the Buddha preached to him the Amba- 
latthika-Rahulovada Sutta (q.v.) as a warning that he should never lie, 
even in fun, Ràhula used to accompany the Buddha on his begging 
rounds,’ and noticing that he harboured carnal thoughts fascinated by 

1 J. i. 60; AA. i. 82, ete.; cf. J. i. 62. 

2 According to SNA. (i. 340), Moggal- 
lana taught him the kammavàcà ; see also ? Sometimes he would accompany 


J. ii. 393. | Sàriputíta on his begging rounds. He 
3 Vin. i. 82 f.; the Story of Rahula’s | was present when Sariputta went to his 


$ J. i. 160 ff. 
$ J. iii. 64 ff. 


conversion is also given , at DhA. i. | (Sariputta’s) mother's house, where he — 
98 f. was roundly abused by her for having 
* AA. i. 145. left her. DhA. iv. 164 f. 


II, 47 
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his own physical beauty and that of his father, the Buddha preached to 
him, at the age of eighteen, the Maha Rahulovada Sutta (q.v.). Two 
other suttas, also called Rahulovada, one included in the Samyutta and 
the other in the Anguttara (see below), formed the topics for Rahula’s 
meditation (vipüssaná) Later, the Buddha, knowing that Rahula’s 
mind was ripe for final attainment, went with him alone to Andhavana, 
and preached to him the Cila-Rahulovada Sutta. At the end of the 
discourse, Ràhula became an arahant, together with one hundred 
thousand crores of listening devas.” Afterwards, in the assembly of 
monks, the Buddha declared Rahula foremost among those of his dis- 
ciples who were anxious for training (stkkhakamainam).”° 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, both Ràhula and Ratthapala 
were rich householders of Hamsavati, who, realizing the vanity of riches, 
gave all away to the poor. One day they entertained two ascetics of 
great power. The ascetic to whom Rahula ministered was in the habit 
of visiting the abode of the Naga-king, Pathavindhara, and had been 
impressed by its magnificence. Therefore, in returning thanks to Rahula 
for his hospitality, he wished that his host might resemble Pathavindhara. 
Rahula remembered this, and after death he was born in the Naga-world 
as Pathavindhara, his friend being born as Sakka. He was, however, 


8 To these Suttas Buddhaghosa (MA. 
i. 635) adds the Sàmapera, or Kumara- 
pafihà, and proceeds to enumerate the 
different purposes which the Buddha had 
in view in preaching these suttas; see 
also AA. ii. 547. SNA. i. 340 says, 
about the Rahula Sutta (q.v.), that the 
Buddha constantly preached it to Rahula. 
See also the Ráhula Samyutta. 

? SA. ii. 26 says these devas were 
among those who, in the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha, had heard Rahula’s 
wish to be born as the son of a future 
Buddha. They were subsequently born 
in various deva-worlds, but on this day 
they all assembled at Andhavana in 
order to be present at the fulfilment of 
Ràhula's wish. This scene was one of the 
incidents sculptured in the Relic Chamber 
of the Mahà Thüpa, as was also the 
ordination of Rahula. Mhv. xxxi. 81, 83. 

10 A. i. 24; the Vinaya (iii. 16) gives 
a story illustrating Ràhula's extreme 
conscientiousness in the observance of 
rules. He arrived one evening at 
Kosambi, when the Buddha was staying 


there in the Badarikéarama. Rahula 
was told there of a new rule which had 
been laid down to the effect that no 
novice should sleep under the same roof 
as a fully ordained monk. Unable to 
find any resting-place which did not 
violate this rule, Rahula spent the night 
in the Buddha’s jakes. When the 
Buddha discovered him there the next 
morning, he modified the rule. This 
incident and Rahula’s keenness in observ- 
ing rules, are described again in greater 
detail at J. i. 161 f. There the Buddha 
is said to have found fault with Sariputta 
for his neglect of Rahula (see also Sp. iv. 
744). On another occasion, finding no 
place in which to sleep because monks 
who had arrived late had taken his 
sleeping-place, Rahula spent the night 
in the open, in front of the Buddha’s 
cell. Māra, seeing him there, assumed 
the form of a huge elephant and trumpeted 
loudly, hoping to frighten him. But the 
plot failed. This was eight years after 


Rabula had attained arahantship (DhA. 


| iv. 69 £). 
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dissatisfied with his lot, and one day when, with Virüpakkha, he was on 
a visit to Sakka, Sakka recognized him, and finding out that he was 
dissatisfied, suggested to him a remedy. Pathavindhara invited the 
Buddha to his abode. The Buddha, attended by Sumana and one 
hundred thousand arahants, came and was entertained by him. In 
the company of monks was Uparevata, the Buddha’s son, seated next 
to him, and Pathavindhara was so fascinated by him that he could not 
take his eyes off him. Discovering who he was, Pathavindhara expressed 
a wish that he, too, might be born as the son of a future Buddha. Later, 
in the time of Kassapa Buddha, Rahula was born as Pathavindhara, the 
eldest son of King Kiki, later becoming his viceroy. His seven sisters 
built seven residences for the Buddha, and, at their suggestion, Patha- 
vindhara built five hundred residences for the monks.** 

Four verses uttered by Rahula are included in the Theragàthà.'* 

It is said that the news of Rahula’s birth was brought to the Bodhisatta 
when he was enjoying himself in his pleasaunce on the banks of the royal 
pond after being decked by Vissakamma. As soon as the news was 
announced, he made up his mind to renounce the world without delay, 
for he saw, in the birth of a son, a new bond attaching him to household 
life (“ Rahulajato, bandhanam jatam "—the word ráhula meaning bond ).'? 

According to the Digha and Samyutta Commentaries, Rahula 
predeceased the Buddha and even Sariputta, and the place of his death 
is given as Távatimsa. For twelve years he never lay on a bed.” 

In numerous Jatakas, Rahula is mentioned as having been the 
Bodhisatta’s son—e.g., in the Uraga, Kapi (No. 250) Kumbhakara, 
Khandahala, Culla-Sutasoma, Daddara, Bandhanagara, Makkata, Makha- 
deva, Mahajanaka, Mahasudassana, Vidhurapandita, Vessantara, Siha- 
kotthuka and Sonaka. He was also Yaññadatta, son of Mandavya 


11 The story of the past as given here | Sudassana, specially built for him by 
is taken from AA. i. 141 ff.; part of it | Vissakamma. 
is given in MA. ii. 722 under Ratthapala, | 12 yy, 995-98; Mil. 413 contains 
but the account differs in details. There | several other stanzas attributed to 
the Nàga-world is called Bhumindhara, | Rahula. 
and the Naga-king, Pálita. SNA. i 18 J, i. 60; DhA. i. 70. The Ap. Com- 


941. dioere “again and calis the dung mentary, however, derives Ràhula from 


ak oe ae Rahu; just as Ráhu obstructs the moon, 
jn doe so would the child be as obstruction to 


of Ráhula. The Apadana (i, 60 £) the Bodhisatta's Renunciation. 
gives a different version altogether. URGE 
14 DA. ii. 549; SA. iii. 172. 


There Rahula gave Padumuttara | 
Buddha à carpet (santhara), as a result © B DA. iii. 736. 

of which, twenty-one kappas ago, he | 16 For Ráhula's condition and name 
was born as a khattiya named Vimala, | (where it is given) in these various births, 
in Renuvati, There he lived in a palace, | see s.v. 
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(Sdriputta) and the young tortoise in the Maháukkusa," The Apadàna" 
says that in many births Uppalavannà and Rahula were born of the 
same parents (ekasmim sambhave) and had similar tendencies (samà- 
nacchandamanasa). 

Ràhula was known to his friends as Rahulabhadda (Rahula, the 
Lucky). He himself says" that he deserved the title because he was 
twice blest in being the son of the Buddha and an arahant himself. 
Mention is often made in the books” that, though Rahula was his own 
son, the Buddha showed as much love for Devadatta, Angulimala and 
Dhanapala as he did for Rahula. 

Asoka built a thüpa in honour of Rahula, to be specially worshipped 
by novices.” 


N q.s. ; attributes this statement to Sáriputta; 
18 ij, 551. SNA. i. 202 expands it to include 
19 Thag. vs. 295 f. others. 


20 DhA. i. 124; MA. i. 537; Mil. 410 | 21 Beal, Records i. 180, 181. 


2. Ráhula,—One of the four monks who accompanied Chapata to 
Ceylon. These monks later became the founders of the Sihalasangha 
in Burma. Later, at one of the festivals of King Narapati, Rahula fell 
in love with an actress and went with her to Malayadipa, where he taught 
the king the Khuddasikkha and its Commentary. With the money 
given to him by the king he became a layman.’ | 


1 Sas. 65; Bode, op. cit., 23 f. 


Rahula Samyutta.—The eighteenth section of the Samyutta Nikaya. 
It consists of a series of lessons given by the Buddha to Rahula, showing 
him the fleeting nature of all things. Buddhaghosa says? that these 
suttas were preached on various occasions, from the time Rahula entered 
the Order, to the time of his attainment of arahantship. They contain 
mention of qualities which mature emancipation.’ 


1 S. ii. 244-56. ? MA. ii. 635 f. 3 vimuttiparipacaniyadhamma (SA. ii. 159). 


1. Rahula Sutta.—The Buddha tells Rahula that a monk should 
cultivate the thought that, in the four elements, either in one’s own 
body or in external objects, there is neither self nor what pertains to 
the self.’ 

Buddhaghosa says” that the Buddha here declares catukotikasuftitata 
(emptiness in the four things—.e., elements). 


1 A. ii. 164; this same topic is discussed in greater detail in the Ambalatthika - 
Rahulovada Sutta. 2 AA. ii. 547. 
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2. Ráhula Sutta.—Ràhula visits the Buddha and asks him how to 
get rid of the insidious idea of “I” and “ mine," both with regard to 
one's own body and with all external objects. The Buddha replies that 
one should see things as they really are, that in none of the five khandhas 
is there any ^ I" or “ mine." This is right insight.? 


1 S. iii. 135; this sutta is given at S. ii. | describes both this sutta and the next as 
252 as Anusaya Sutta. Buddhaghosa | Rahulovada-vipassana (AA. ii. 547). 


3. Rahula Sutta.—Similar to No. 2. Ràhula asks how one’s mind 
can be removed from such vain conceits.! 


1 S. iii. 136. This sutta is given at S. ii. 253 as the Apagata Sutta. 


4. Rahula Sutta.—The discourse which brings about the attainment 
of arahantship by Ráhula.' It is the same as the Cilla-Rahulovada 


Sutta (q.v.). TP 
- lV. . 


5. Rahula Sutta.—A series of stanzas which, according to Buddha- 
ghosa, were frequently recited by the Buddha for the guidance of 
Rahula. The Buddha reminds him that he (Rahula) is a follower of 
" the torch-bearer among men." He has left the world to put an end 
to sorrow. He should, therefore, associate with good friends, in good 
surroundings. He should be free from attachment to food or clothes. 
He should tree his mind from all evil tendencies and fill it with thoughts 
of renunciation.” 

1 SNA. i. 340. - this sutta was to emphasize the value 


2 SN. vv. 335-42. Buddhaghosa says of good association (kalyanamittipanis- 
(MA. ii. 532, 635) that the purpose of saya). 


Rahulabhadda.—See Rahula. 


Rahulamata.—The name, generally given in the texts, of Rahula’s 
mother' and Gotama’s wife. She is also called Bhaddakacea,” and, in 
later texts, Yasodhara,’ Bimbadevi* and, probably, Bimbásundari? The 
Northern texts seem to favour the name of Yasodharà, but they call 
her the daughter of Dandapani, It is probable that the name of Gotama’s 
wife was Bimbà, and that Bhaddakacca, Subhaddaka, Yosadhàra and 
the others, were descriptive epithets applied to her, which later became 


| E.g., Vin. i. 82. 3 BuA., p. 245; Dvy. 253. 
2 E.g., Bu. xxvi. 15; Mhv. ii. 24 calls 4 J. ii. 392 f.; DA. ii. 422. 
her Bhaddakaccéné; but see Thomas, J. vi. 478 (12). 


op. cit., 49; she is also called Subhaddaka, | ê See also Rockhill, op. cit., where 
this being probably a variant of Bhad- | various other names are given as well. 
dakaccünà. | 
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regarded as additional names. It is also possible that in Gotama’s 
court there was also a Yasodhara, daughter of Dandapàni, and that 
there was a later confusion of names. The Commentarial explanation,' 
that she was called Bhaddakaeeanà because her body was the colour 
of burnished gold, is probably correct. To suggest? that the name 
bears any reference to the Kaecanagotta seems to be wrong, because 
the Kaccàna was a brahmin gotta and the Sákyans were not brahmins. 

Rahulamata was born on the same day as the Bodhisatta.’ She 
married him (Gotama) at the age of sixteen, and was placed at the 
head of forty thousand women, given to Gotama by the Sakyans, after 
he had proved his manly prowess to their satisfaction. Gotama left 
the household lite on the day of the birth of his son Ràhula." It is 
said that just before he left home he took a last look at his wie from the 
door of her room, not daring to go nearer, lest he should awake her. 
When the Buddha paid his first visit to Kapilavatthu after the Enlighten- 
ment, and on the second day of that visit, he begged in the street for 
alms. This news spread, and Rahulamata looked out of her window to 
see if it were true. She saw the Buddha, and was so struck by the glory 
of his personality that she uttered eight verses in its praise. These 
verses have been handed down under the name of Narasihagatha (q.v.); 
on that day, after the Buddha had finished his meal in the palace, which 
he took at the invitation of Suddhodana, all the ladies of the court, with 
the exception of Rahulamata, went to pay him obeisance. She refused 
to go, saying that if she had any virtue in her the Buddha would come 
to her. The Buddha went to her with his two chief Disciples and gave 
orders that she should be allowed to greet him as she wished. She 
fell at his feet, and clasping them with her hands, put her head on them. 
Suddhodana related to the Buddha how, from the time he had left home, 
Rahulamaté had herself abandoned all luxury and had lived in the 
same manner as she had heard that the Buddha lived—wearing yellow 
robes, eating only once a day, etc. And the Buddha then related the 
Candakinnara Jataka (g.v.), to show how, in the past, too, her loyalty 
had been supreme. 

On the seventh day of the Buddha's visit, when he left the palace 
at the end of his meal, Rahulamata sent Rahula to him saying, “ That 
is your father, go and ask him for your inheritance."  Ràáhula followed 
the Buddha, and, at the Buddha's request, was ordained by Sariputta,’’ 


? E.g., AA. i. 204. ' to in the Jàtaka Commentary (i. 62), 

8 E.g., Thomas, op. cit., 49. Ràhula was seven days old. 

9 J. i. 54; BuA. 106, 228. . 12 The account of this event is given 

10 The following account is taken , in Vin. i. 82; this is probably the only 
chiefly from J. i. 58 ff. | passage in the Pitakas where Rahula- 


11 According to one account, referred ; mātā is mentioned by name. 
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Later, when the Buddha allowed women to join the Order, R&hula- 
mātā became a nun under Mahapajapati Gotami,"? 

Buddhaghosa identifies" Ràhulamátà with Bhaddakaccánà who, in 
the Anguttara Nikàya, is mentioned as chief among nuns in the 
possession of supernormal powers (mahdabhifiiappatianam). She was 
one of the four disciples of the Buddha who possessed such attainment, 
the others being Sariputta, Moggallana and Bakkula. She expressed her 
desire for this achievement in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. 

In this account Bhaddakaccana is mentioned as the daughter of the 
Sakyan Suppabuddha and his wife Amita.* She joined the Order 
under Pajapati Gotami in the company of Janapadakalyàni (Nanda), 
and in the Order she was known as Bhaddakaeeána Theri. Later, she 
developed insight and became an arahant. She could, with one effort, 
recall one asankheyya and one hundred thousand kappas.! 

In the Theri Apadána'? an account is found of a Theri, Yasodhara 
by name, who is evidently to be identified with Rahulamata, because 
she speaks of herself (vvs. 10, 11) as the Buddha's pajapati before he left 
the household (agàra), and says that she was the chief (pamokkha sabbais- 
sara) of ninety thousand women. 

In the time of Dipankara Buddha, when the Bodhisatta was born as 
Sumedha, she was a brahmin-maiden, Sumitta by name, and gave eight 
handfuls of lotuses to Sumedha, which he, in turn, offered to the Buddha. 
Dipankara, in declaring that Sumedha would ultimately become the 
Buddha, added that Sumitta would be his companion in several lives. 
The Apadàna account’ mentions how, just before her death, at the 
age of seventy-eight, she took leave of the Buddha and performed various 
miracles. It also states?" that eighteen thousand arahants nuns, com- 
panions of Yasodharà, also died on the same day. 

The Abbhantara Jàtaka"' mentions that Bimbádevi (who is called 
the chief wife of Gotama and is therefore evidently identical with 
Rahulamata) was once, after becoming a nun, ill from flatulence. When 
Rahula, as was his custom, came to visit her, he was told that he could 
not see her, but that, when she had suffered from the same trouble at 
home, she had been cured by mango-juice with sugar. Rahula reported 


13 AA. i. 198. 14 Ibid., 204 f. 1? AA. i. 205. 

15 A, i, 25. 18 Ap. ii. 584 ff. 

16 Cf. Mhv. ii. 21 f. It is said (DhA. 19 vys. 1 ff. 
iii. 44 f.) that Suppabuddha did not for- ?0 Ap. ii. 592 f. 
give the Buddha for leaving his daugh- 21 J. ii. 392 f.; cf. the Supatta Jataka, 
ter; Devadatta was Bhaddakaccánà's | where Sariputta, at Rahula’s request, 
daughter, and it has been suggested that | obtained for her from Pasenadi rice with 
Devadatta’s enmity against the Buddha | ghee, flavoured with red fish. This was 
was for reasons similar to her father’s. for abdominal pain (J. ii. 433). 
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the matter to his preceptor, Sàriputta, who obtained the mango-juice 
from Pasenadi. When Pasenadi discovered why the mango-juice had 
been needed, he arranged that from that day it should be regularly 
supplied. The Jataka relates how, in a past birth too, Sáriputta had 
come to Rahulamata’s rescue. 

Numerous stories are found in the Jataka Commentary in which 
Rahulamata is identified with one or other of the characters—e.g., the 
queen consort in the Abbhantara, Sammillabhasini in the Ananusociya, 
Samuddavijayà in the Aditta, Udayabhadda in the Udaya, the potter’s 
wife (? Bhaggavi, q.v.) in the Kumbhakara, the queen in the Kummiasa, 
the queen consort in the Kurudhamma, Pabhavati in the Kusa, Candà 
in the Khandahila, the queen in the Gaùgamāla, the female in the two 
Cakkavaka Jatakas, Candà in the Candakinnara, Sumana in the Campeyya, 
the woman ascetic in the Cullabodhi, Candà in the Culla Sutasoma, the 
queen in the Jayaddisa, Sita in the Dasaratha, the queen in the Pàniya, 
the wife in the Bandhanagara, Sujata in the Manicora, Manoja's mother 
in the Manoja, Sivali in the Mahajanaka, Subhaddà in the Mahasudassana, 
the mother-deer in the Lakkhana, Visayha's wife in the Visayha, Maddi 
in-the Vessantara, Suphassà in the Supatta, the queen in the Susima, 
and the smith's wife in the Süci. | 


Rahulovada Sutta.—See Cila-Rahulovada, Maha-Rahulovada and 
Ambalatthika-Rahulovada. The Cüla-Ràhulovàda is the one generally 
referred to as Rahulovada. 


Rukkha.—An officer of Kassapa IV. He built a vihàra in Savaraka 
which he handed over to the Mahavihara. He also laid down rules for 
the guidance of the monks.’ v.l. Rakkha. 


1 Cy. lii. 31. 


Rukkha Vagga.—The sixth chapter ot the Nidina Samyutta.' 
1 §. ii. 80-94. 


1. Rukkha Sutta.—Of those who sit at the foot of trees, he who does 
80 because he desires seclusion and his needs are few, is the best:! 


1 A. iii. 219. 


2. Rukkha Sutta.—On four kinds of trees and four corresponding 
kinds of men. Some men are evil and their company is evil, some are 
good and their company is evil, etc.’ 


1 A. ii. 109. 
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3. Rukkha Sutta.—Just as a tree, which leans towards the east, falls 
to the east when cut down, so does a monk who cultivates the Hightfold 


Path incline to Nibbana. 
1 S. v. 47. 


4. Rukkha Sutta.—Mighty trees, grown from tiny seeds, overspread 
other trees and kill them; so are householders destroyed by their lusts. 
There are five hindrances (nivarana) that overspread the heart; the 
seven bojjhangas are not like them." 


1 S. v. 96 f. 


Rukkhadhamma Jàtaka (No. 74).— The Bodhisatta was once a tree- 
sprite in a sdla-grove. A new king Vessavana was appointed by Sakka, 
and the king gave orders to the tree-sprites to choose their abodes. The 
Bodhisatta advised his kinsmen to choose trees near his own. Some 
did not follow his advice and dwelt in the lonely trees. A tempest came 
and uprooted the lonely trees, leaving the trees in the grove unscathed. 

This story was one of those related by the Buddha to the Sakyans 
and Koliyans, who fought for the waters of the Rohini. He wished to 
show them the value of concord.’ 

For another Jataka, not found in the Jataka Commentary, but quoted 
in the Anguttara Nikaya and sometimes’ referred to as the Rukkhadham- 
ma Jàtaka, see s.v. Suppatittha. 


1 J. i. 327 ff. 2 E.g., ThagA. i. 397. 


Rukkhopama Sutta.—This sutta is included in a list of suttas! dealing 
with arüpakammatthana. No such title has so far been traced. The 
name probably refers to one of the above Rukkha Suttas. 


1 E.g., VibhA. 267. 


Rucagatti.— Wife of Konagamana Buddha in his last lay life.’ 
1 DA. ii. 422; but Bu. xxiv. 19 calls her Rueigattà. 


Rueánandà.—4A nun in the time of Kakusandha Buddha. She came 
to Ceylon at the Buddha’s wish with five hundred other nuns, bringing 
a branch of the Bodhi-tree.! 


1 Mhv. xv. 78; Dpv. xvii. 16, 51 ff. 


1. Ruci.—4A king of the Mahasammata dynasty. He was the son of 
Angirasa and the father of Suruei! 


1 Mhv. ii. 4; cf. Dpv. iii. 7. 
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2. Ruci —A king of thirty-eight kappas ago; a previous birth of 


Sucintita Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 134. 


3. Ruei.—A palace occupied by Vessabhü Buddha when he was yet 


a layman,’ 
. 1 Bu. xxii. 19. 


4. Ruei.—One of the three palaces of Kakusandha Buddha before he 
left the world.’ 


1 Bu. xxiii. 16. 
5. Ruci.— See Suruci. 


Rueigattà.—The wife of Konagamana Buddha. v.l. Rueagatti. 


1 Bu. xxiv. 19. 


Rucidevi.— Wife of Kondafifia Buddha in his last lay life.' 
1 Bu. iii. 26. 
Rueinandà.—4A setthi's daughter of Ujjeni, who gave a meal of milk- 
rice to Padumuttara Buddha just before his Enlightenment.’ 
1 BuA. 158. 


Rucira.—aA class of devas present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya 


Sutta.! 
1 D. ii. 260. 


Rucira Jataka (No. 275).—The story of a pigeon (the Bodhisatta) and 
a greedy crow. The story is identical with that of the Lola Jataka 


(q.v.). 


1. Ruci.—One of the chief lay women supporters of Paduma Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. ix. 23. 


2. Ruei, —An upäsikā, held up as an example to others.) v.l. Rüpi. 
1 A. iv. 347; AA. ii. 791. 


Rujà.—The daughter of Angati, king of Mithila. Her story is given 
in the Maha-Naradakassapa Jataka (q.v.). She is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. vi. 255. 
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Runna Sutta.—In the discipline of the Ariyans, singing is a lamentation, 
dancing a madness, and immoderate laughter childishness.! 


1 A. i. 261. 


Ruru(miga) Játaka (No. 482).—Once, in Benares, there lived 
Mahadhanaka, son of a rich man. His parents had taught him 
nothing, and after their death he squandered all their wealth and fell 
into debt. Unable to escape his creditors, he summoned them and took 
them to the banks of the Ganges, promising to show them buried treasure. 
Arrived there, he jumped into the river. He lamented aloud as he was 
being carried away by the stream. The Bodhisatta was then a golden- 
hued deer living on the banks of the river, and, hearing the man’s wailing 
of anguish, he swam into the stream and saved him. After having 
ministered to him, the deer set him on the road to Benares and asked 
him to tell no one of the existence of the Bodhisatta. 

The day the man reached Benares, proclamation was being made that 
the Queen Consort, Khema, having dreamed of a golden deer preaching 
to her, longed for the dream to come true. Mahàdhanaka offered to 
take the king to such a deer and a hunt was organized. When the 
Bodhisatta saw the king with his retinue, he went up to the king and told 
him the story of Mahàdhanaka. The king denounced the traitor and 
gave the Bodhisatta a boon that henceforth all creatures should be free 
from danger. Afterwards the Bodhisatta was taken to the city, where 
he saw the queen. Flocks of deer, now free from fear, devoured men’s 
crops; but the king would not go against his promise and the Bodhisatta 
begged his herds to desist from doing damage. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s ingratitude and wicked- 
ness. Devadatta was Mahadhanaka and Ananda the king.’ 


1 J. iv. 255-63; the story is included in the Jatakamala (No. 26). 


Rudradàmaka.—Mentioned in connection with different kinds of 


coins,’ 
1 Sp. ii. 297. 


Ruhaka.-—Chaplain of the king of Benares. See the Ruhaka Jataka. 


Ruhaka Jataka (No. 191).—Ruhaka was the chaplain of the Bodhisatta, 
born as king of Benares. The king gave him a horse with rich trappings, 
and, when he rode him, everybody was lost in admiration. Ruhaka’s 
wife was a foolish old woman who, on hearing of the people's praise, 
declared that their excitement was due, not to the qualities of the animal, 
but to its trappings, and that if Ruhaka would go out wearing the 
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horse's trappings, he would be similarly applauded. Ruhaka agreed to 
the suggestion and suffered great humiliation; he went home in anger, 
determined to punish his wife, but she had escaped and had sought the 
king's protection. The king persuaded Ruhaka to forgive her because 
“all womankind is full of faults. ”* 

The occasion for the story is given in the Indriya Jataka (No. 423) 


(q.v.). 
1 J. ii. 113 ff. 


Ruhaka Vagga.—The fifth section of the Duka Nipáta of the Jātaka.' 
1 J. ii. 113-38. 


Rupa Vagga.—The first chapter of the Eka Nipàta of the Anguttara 
Nikàya.! 
1 A. i. 1, 2. 


1. Rupa Suttà.—T wo of a group of suttas preached to Rahula, to show 
him that all things are fleeting, unhappy and changeable.! 


1 S. ii. 245, 251. 


2. Rupa Sutta.—He who realizes the impermanence of the body and the 
other khandhas becomes a sotàpanna.! 


! S. iii. 225. 


3. Rupa Sutta.—The cessation of suffering, disease, decay and death, 
is identical with the cessation of the five sense-objects—forms, sounds, 
etc.’ 

1S. iii. 229. 


4. Rupa Sutta.—Desire and lust, which arise from forms, sounds, etc., 
are corruption of the heart; the getting rid of them leads to higher 
knowledge.’ 

1 S. iii. 232. 


Rüpanandá.—Called Janapadakalyàni Rüpanandà. She is evidently 
identical with Janapadakalyàni Nanda’ (4.v.), and is described as a sister 
(? step-sister) of the Buddha. The person referred to as her husband 
(bhattà) is probably Nanda (q.v.), the Buddha's step-brother; strictly 
speaking, he joined the Order without having married her, though the 
wedding had been announced and all preparations were being made. 


1 DhA. iii. 113 ff. 
2 At AA. i. 198 she is actually identified with her. But see s.v. Sundari Nanda, 
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Rupabhedapakasini.—A little grammatical treatise by a Burmese 


monk called Jambudhaja.! 
1 Bode, op. cit., 55. 


Rupamala.—A short treatise on the declension of Pali nouns, with 
numerous paradigms and examples; written by Saranaünkara of Ceylon 
in order to facilitate the study of Pali.* ! 


1 P.L.C. 281. 


1. Rüpavati.—Daughter of Vijayabahu I. and Tilokasundari. She 
had four sisters, and a brother called Vikkamabáhu.' She died young 
and unmarried.” 


1 Cv. lix. 31. 2 [bid., 45. 


2. Rüpavati,—Queen of Parakkamabahu I. She was a descendant of 
King Kittisirimegha. She is mentioned as having erected a “ golden " 
thüpa in Pulatthipura.' 


! Cv. lxxiii. 137, 142 ff. The thüpa has been identified with the modern Pabulu 
Vehera (Arch. Survey of Ceylon, vi. 1014, p. 6). 


Rüpavaticetiya.—4A thüpa in Pulatthipura, built by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxviii. 51; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 107, n. 3. The thüpa is probably the modern 
Kirt Vehera. 


Rüpasàri.—Mother of Sariputta, who was called after her, his personal 
name being Upatissa. Her husband was the brahmin Vahganta,” and 
she became the mother of seven children, all of whom became arahants— 
Sariputta, Upasena, Mahacunda, Revata-Khadiravaniya, Cala, Upacala 
and Sisüpaealà? Both she and her husband were unbelievers, and she 
was very sad when, one after another, her children, giving up wealth 
worth eighty crores, joined the Order. She wished to keep at least the 
youngest of the boys, Revata, for herself, and had him married at the 
age of seven, but her plot miscarried.* This embittered her against the 
monks, and, though she gave them alms when they came to the house, 
she blamed them for having enticed her children away. Once when 
Sàriputta visited her with five hundred monks, among whom was Rahula, 
she invited them in and gave them food, but did not fail to abuse her son, 
calling him “eater of leavings” (ucchüthakhadaka)) She outlived 
Sariputta, who visited her just before his death, at Nalakagama, in the. 


1 SNA. i. 320; DhA. i. 73, etc.; in | — ? DhA. ii. 84. 
Sanskrit texts (e.g., Dvy. 395) Sariputta | 3 Ibid. 188; SA. iii. 172. -——— 
is called Sáradvatiputra. ' — * See s.v. Revata. 5 DhA. iv. 164 f. 
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house where he was born. There she provided lodging for him and his 
five hundred companions. Sariputta fell ill of a violent attack of 
dysentery on the night of his arrival, and she saw various gods, including 
even Maha Brahma, come to wait on him. Learning their identity 
from Maha Cunda, she was amazed and went to see Sáriputta to have 
Maha Cunda's words confirmed.  Sàriputta told her how Maha Brahmi 
was a follower of the Buddha and talked to her about the marvellous 
virtues of his teacher. At the end of his talk, she became a sotdépanna. 
Sariputta died the next day at dawn, and she made elaborate arrange- 
ments for his cremation.° 
She seems to have also been called Surüpasàári.' 


6 SA. iii. 172 ff. for details see s.v. Sariputta. 7 E.g., ThigA. 162. 


Rüpasiddhi.—A Pali grammar by Buddhappiya (or Dipankara) Thera 
(q.v.). It is based on Kaeeayana's grammar, in its general outlines, and 
its full name is Fada-rüpasiddhi, There is a tīkā on it ascribed to Bud- 


dhappiya himself.* 
1 P.L.C., p. 220 f. 


Riparamma-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon built by Mahàásena.! 


v.l. Thiparama. 
1 Mhv. xxxvii. 43; MT. 684. 


Ruparipavibhiga.—An Abhidhamma treatise by Buddhadatta Thera.! 
1 P.L.C., 108. 


Rüpi.—AÀn eminent lay woman disciple of the Buddha.! v.l. Ruci. 
1 A, iv. 347; cf. AA. ii. 791. 


* Rüpi atta" Sutta, “ Arüpi atta" Suttà, “ Rüpi ea arüpi ca attà " 
Sutta.—It is owing to the presence of the five khandhas that the view 
arises that the self has a form, is without sickness after death, or that it 
is formless, or that it both has form and is formless.’ 


1 S. iii. 218 f. 


1. Repu.—Son and successor of King Disampati. On the death of 
his father Renu, with the advice and co-operation of his chief steward 
 (Mahàgovinda) Jotipala, who was also his great friend, divided his 
kingdom into seven parts and shared it with his friends—Sattabhu, 
Brahmadatta, Vessabhu, Bharata, and the two Dhataratthas, The 
seven divisions of the kingdom were called Kalinga, Assaka, Avanti, 
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Sovira, Videha, Ahga and Kasi; their capitals were, respectively, Danta- 
pura, Potana, Mahissati, Roruka, Mithila, Campa and Baranasi, Renu 
himself occupied the central kingdom.* 

1 D. ii. 228-36; Renu probably reigned . it clear which was his kingdom; see Dial. 


in Benares, though the account given in ii. 270 n.; also Mtu. iii. 197-209; and 
the Mahagovinda Sutta does not make | Renu (2). 


2. Renu.—Son of Disampati, king of Benares! He is probably 
identical with Renu (1). | 
1 Dpv. iii. 40; MT. 130. 


3. Renu.—King of Uttarapafieala, the capital of the Kurus. He was 
the father of Somanassa, For details see the Somanassa Játaka.' 


1 J. iv. 444 ff. 


4. Renu.—A king of forty-five kappas ago, a previous birth of Vajji- 
putta (Renupüjaka) Thera.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 143— Ap. i. 146. 


Renupüjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw 
Vipassi Buddha and offered him the pollen (renw) of naga-flowers. Forty- 


five kappas ago he was a king named Renu.’ He is evidently identical 
with Vajjiputta Thera.” 


1 Ap. i. 146. 2 ThagA. i. 143. 


Renuvati.—A city, capital of the Cakkavatti Vimala (q.v.). 


Remunasela,—A rock in the Hirafifiamalaya in Ceylon. Kitti (after- 
wards Vijayabahu I.) once occupied a stronghold there.' 


1 Cy. lvii. 62. 


Rerupallika,—A district in the Malayarattha of Ceylon, mentioned in 
the account of the campaigns of Gajabáhu.! 


1 Cv, Ixx. 25. 


1. Revata.—The fifth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born in 
Sudhafifiaka (Sudhafifiavati), his father being the khattiya Vipula and his 
mother Vipulà, For six thousand years he lived in the household and 
then renounced the world, travelling in a chariot, leaving his wife Sudas- 
sand and their son Varuna, The three palaces occupied by him in his 
lay life were Sudassana, Ratanagghi and Avela. He practised austerities 
for seven months and attained Enlightenment under a Ndga-tree, 
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having been given milk-rice by Sadhudevi and grass tor his seat by the 
Ajivaka Varunindhara. His first sermon was preached at Varundrama. 
The Bodhisatta was a brahmin of Rammavati, named Atideva, who, 
seeing the Buddha, spoke his praises in one thousand verses. Among 
the Buddha’s converts was King Arindama of Uttaranagara. The 
Buddha’s chief disciples were Varuna and Brahmadeva among monks 
and Bhaddà and Subhaddà among nuns. His constant attendant was 
Sambhava. His chief lay patrons were Paduma and Kufijara, and 
Sirima and Yasavati, His body waseighty hands in height, and his aura 
spread uninterruptedly to a distance of one yojana. He died in the 
Mahasara pleasaunce at the age of sixty thousand, and his relics were 


scattered. 
1 Bu. vi. 1 ff.; BuA. 131 ff.; J. i. 30, 35, 44. 


2. Revata.—A monk, the personal attendant of Siddhattha Buddha.' 
1 Bu. xvii. 18; J. i. 40. 


3. Revata (called Khadiravaniya).—An arahant Thera. An eminent 
disciple of the Buddha, declared by him foremost among forest-dwellers 
(arafiiakanam). He was the youngest brother of Sàáriputta, and a 
marriage was arranged for him by his mother who was miserable at 
seeing her children desert her one after another to join the Order, and 
wished to keep the youngest at home. He was only seven years old, 
and, on the wedding day, the relations of both bride and bridegroom 
showered blessings on the couple and said to the bride: “ May you live 
as long as your grandmother."  Revata asked to see the grandmother, 
and was shown a woman of one hundred and twenty, decrepit, and show- 
ing all the signs of advanced old age. Realizing that his wife would 
probably share the same fate, he left the bridal procession on some 
pretext on the way home, and ran away to a place where lived some 
monks. Sàriputta, foreseeing this, had instructed the monks to ordain 
his brother without reference to his parents, and, when Revata revealed 
his identity, the monks at once admitted him into the Order. 

When Sàriputta heard this, he wished to visit his brother, but was 
persuaded by the Buddha to wait. Revata, after waiting a long time 
: for the visit from Sariputta, obtained from his teachers a formula of medi- 
tation and himself set out to see the Buddha. . On the way he stopped 
at a khadvravana (acacia forest) during the rainy season and there won 
arahantship. 

At the end of the rains the Buddha, accompanied by Sàriputta and 
. Ananda with five hundred other monks, started out to visit: Revata. 


1 A. i. 24. 
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There were two routes leading to the khadiravana, of which the shorter 
was thirty leagues long, straight, but infested with evil spirits. This the 
Buddha chose because Sivali Thera (q.v.) was in the company of monks, 
and the Buddha knew that the deities of the forest would provide the 
monks with all they needed because of Sivali's presence. When Revata 
knew that the Buddha was approaching, he created, by his magie power, 
splendid dwellings for him and his monks. The Buddha spent two 
months in the forest and then returned to the Pubbarama in Savatthi. 
There he found that Visakhà (q¢.v.) had heard contradictory accounts 
of the dwelling erected by Revata for the monks who had accompanied 
the Buddha. He dispelled Visakhà's doubts and spoke of Revata’s 
powers.” | 

Some time after, Revata returned to his native village and brought 
away with him his three nephews, sons of his three sisters, Cala, Upacala 
and Sistpaeala. Sdariputta heard of this and went to see Revata. Revata, 
knowing that he was coming, exhorted his nephews to be particularly 
heedful, and Sàriputta expressed his pleasure at their behaviour. 

The ThagA.* mentions another incident which took place during 
Revata’s old age. He was in the habit of visiting the Buddha and 
Sàriputta from time to time after returning to his home in the khadira 
vana. Once, during a visit to Savatthi, he stayed in a forest near the 
city. The police, on the track of some thieves, came upon him, and, 
finding him near the booty which the thieves had dropped in their 
flight, arrested him and brought him before the king. When the king 
questioned him, the Elder spoke a series of verses,’ demonstrating the 
impossibility of his committing such an act, and also by way of teaching 
the king the Dhamma. It is said? that at the conclusion of the stanzas - 
he sat cross-legged in the sky until his body burnt itself out. 

Revata loved solitude, and, on one occasion,’ a lay disciple named 
Atula, hearing that he was in Savatthi, went with five hundred others 


2 DhA. ii. 188 ff.; it was on this occasion | ravana. Here it is said that, after 


that the Buddha related the story of 
Sivali’s past; see also DhA. iv. 186 f. 
One of the stanzas (No. 212), of the 
Muni Sutta was also preached to the 
monks, according to Buddhaghosa (SNA. 
i. 261 f), in connection with Revata. 
This was immediately after the Buddha's 
talk to Visàkhà, mentioned above. The 
story of Revata's ordination is also given 
at AA. i. 126 ff., with some variations 
in detail. The account given in ThagA. 
i. 108 ff. is much shorter; no mention is 
made of the Buddha's visit to the khadi- 
II. 


winning arahantship, Revata went to 
Savatthi to greet the Buddha and 
Sariputta. 

3 ThagA. i. 110; his admonitory verse 
is given at Thag. vs. 43; two verses 
uttered by Sàriputta in praise of Revata 
are given at Thag. vss. 991-2. 

4 i. 551 f. 

$ Thag. vss. 646-58; Mrs. Rhys Davids 
speaks of Revata as a teacher of the 
Jain doctrine of ahimså (Gotama the Man, 
p. 116). 

$ ThagA. 1. 555. ? DhA. iii. 325 f. 

| 48 
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to hear him preach. But Revata said that he delighted in solitude and 
refused to address them, and Atula went away complaining. 

Revata’s delight in solitude was sometimes misunderstood. For 
instance, the Elder Sammufijani went about continually sweeping, and, 
seeing Revata sitting cross-legged, thought him an idler. Revata read 
his thoughts and admonished him.* 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Revata was a boatman at Payaga 
on the Ganges, and once took the Buddha and his thousand followers 
across the river in a boat decked with canopies, flowers, etc. On that 
occasion he heard the Buddha declare one of the monks highest among 
forest-dwellers, and wished for a similar honour for himself under a future 
Buddha. Later, he was born in deva-worlds. Fifty-eight kappas ago 
he was a king named Tarana, and a kappa later another king named 
Campaka.” 


8 For details see s.v. Sammufijani. ° ThagA. i. 108; AA. i. 126. 10 Ap. i. 51 f. 


4. Revata.—The DhpA.’ mentions a novice Revata, with three others 
—Sankicca, Pandita and Sopàka—all four of whom became arahants 
at the age of seven. The Revata referred to is, very probably, the 
Revata (3) above. For their story see s.v. Paficachiddageha. 


1 iv, 176 f. 
5. Revata.—See Kankha-Revata. 


6. Revata.—Called Soreyya-Revata. He was one of-the Elders who 
took a prominent part in the Second Council. He lived in Soreyya, and, 
on discovering (by means of his divine ear) that the orthodox monks, 
led by Sambhüta Sánavàsi and Yasa Kakandakaputta, were anxious to 
consult him, Revata left Soreyya, and, travelling through Sankassa, 
Kannakujja, Udumbara and Aggalapura, reached Sahajàti. There the 
monks met him and consulted him regarding the “ Ten Points.” He 
enquired into these, and, after condemning them as wrong, decided to end 
the dispute. The Vajjiputtakas (¢.v.), too, had tried to win Revata 
over to their side, but on failing to do so, persuaded Revata's pupil, 
Uttara, to accept robes, etc., from them, and speak to his teacher on their 
behalf. Uttara did this, but was dismissed by Revata as an unworthy 
pupil. 

Revata suggested that the dispute should be settled in Vesali, and the 
monks having agreed, he visited Sabbakami—who was the oldest monk 
then living and a pupil of Ananda’—during the night, and talked to him 


1 According to Mhv. iv. 57, 60, Revata himself was a pupil of Ananda and had 
seen the Buddha; cp. Dpv. iv. 49. 
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on matters of doctrine. During the conversation, Sanavasi arrived and 
questioned Sabbakami regarding the Ten Points, but the latter refused 
to express an opinion in private. On Revata’s suggestion a jury of eight, 
four from either side, was appointed to go into the question. Revata 
himself was a member of this jury, and he it was who questioned Sabba- 
kami during the meeting, held in Valikaréma, regarding the Ten Points. 
All the Ten Points were declared to be wrong, and, at the end of the 
questions, seven hundred monks—chosen from one hundred and twelve 
thousand, at the head of whom was Revata—held a recital of the 
Dhamma, which recital therefore came to be called Sattasati (‘‘ Seven 
Hundred "). This recital, according to the Mbhv.,” lasted for eight 
months. 

2 Vin. ii. 299 ff. The Mhv. (iv. 1 ff.) cp. Dpv. iv. 46 ff.; v. 15 ff.; Sp. i. 33 f.; 
gives an account of this Council, which it would appear from the Dpv. account 
account differs in numerous details. that the heretics refused to accept the 
In both accounts it is Revata who takes decision of  Revata's Council and 
the most prominent part in settling the separated off, to the number of ten 


dispute. The Mhv. introduces Kalaésoka thousand, forming a new body called 
(q.v.) as the patron of the Second Council; the Mahasanghikas. 


7. Revata.—An Elder of Ceylon. He was a Majjhimabhanaka, and, once, 
going to Revata (8) who lived in the Malaya country of Ceylon, he asked 
him for a subject of meditation. The latter knowing that the former 
was a Majjhimabanake spoke to him of the difficulties facing such a 
one in meditation. The other at once agreed not to recite the Majjhima 
until his meditations should prove fruitful. He was given a topic of 
meditation, and attained arahantship nineteen years later. But when, 
at the end of that time, he again started to recite the Majjhima, he was 
never in doubt as to a single consonant.* 


1 Vsm. i. 95. 


8. Revata.—An Elder of Ceylon, living in the Malaya country of Ceylon. 
See Revata (7). 


9. Revata.—Teacher of Buddhaghosa. He was very proficient in 
the Vedas, and, when Buddhaghosa visited him in his vihara and recited 
the Vedas, he was able to speak with contempt of Buddhaghosa's know- 
ledge. Buddhaghosa then became his pupil, and was later sent by him 
to Ceylon to translate the Sinhalese Commentaries into Pali.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 218 ff. 


10. Revata.—See Mahàyasa.! 
1 P.L.C. 180, 199, 221. 
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Revatá.—4À nun of Ceylon, a well-known teacher of the Vinaya. She 
was a daughter of Somanadeva.' 


1 Dpv. xviii. 29. 


1. Revati,—Wife of Nandiya (g.v.). Her story is given in DhA. iii. 
290 ff. and also at VvA. 220 fi! According to the VvA. version, Nandiya 
was born after death in Tavatimsa, but Revati, on the death of her 
husband, stopped the gift of alms which he had instituted, abused the 
monks, and was cast alive into hell. 


1 The story is also referred to in PvA. 257. 


2. Revatii—An updasika, probably of Nàlaka. She was a patron of 
Sariputta, and, on his death, she brought three vases filled with golden 
flowers to be offered at the pyre. Sakka came, with his great retinue, 
to do honour to the Elder, and in the crush caused by his arrival Revati 
was trampled to death. She was immediately reborn with a body three 
gavutas in height in Tavatimsa, and, on discovering the cause of her 
happiness, she appeared with her followers before the people and de- 
clared her homage to Sariputta.’ 


1 SA. iii. 177 f. 


3. Revati.—Another name, according to the Dipavamsa,! for Sivali, 
daughter of King Amandagamani-Abhaya. She was the sister of Cülà- 
bhaya and succeeded him for a period of four months, when she was 
dethroned by Ilanága. 


1 xxi. 40 f.; cp. Mhv. xxxv. 14 f. 


Roga Sutta.—There are those beings in the world who can be free of 
bodily disease for varying periods, but only those who have destroyed 
the dsavas are free from mental disease, even for one moment.’ 


1 A. ii. 142 f. 


Roguva.—See Roruva. 


Roeani,— Wife of Kakusandha Buddha in his last lay life. Elsewhere’ 
she is called Virocamana. 


1 BuA. 210; DA. ii. 422. ? Bu. xxiii. 17. 


1. Roja.—4A Malla, inhabitant of Kusinàrà. When the Buddha and 
Ananda visited Kusinārā, the Malla chieftains decreed that whoever failed 
to pay homage to the Buddha would be fined five hundred coins. Roja 
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was Ananda’s friend,’ and Ananda was pleased when he arrived to pay 
homage to the Buddha, but when Roja said that he did so only out of 
regard for his kinsmen’s decree, Ananda was bitterly disappointed and 
asked the Buddha to discover some means by which Roja could be 
made to become his follower. The Buddha agreed to do this, and by 
means of the power of his compassion, Roja was induced to visit him 
again, The Buddha preached to Roja, who asked, as a boon, that the 
monks should accept hospitality only from him. This request was 
refused by the Buddha, who said that Roja must take his turn with others 
in showing hospitality to him and his monks. Finding that he had 
long to wait for his turn, Roja made enquiries, and, discovering that 
the monks had no supply of green vegetables (daka) or pastry (pittakhà- 
daniya), he consulted Ananda, and, with the Buddha’s sanction, offered 
these things to the Buddha and his monks.” It is said? that Roja once 
invited Ananda to his house, and, after entertaining him lavishly, tried 
to induce him to leave the Order by offering him half his wealth. But 
Ananda refused this offer, explaining to him the miseries involved in 
household life. Later, Ananda repeated this conversation to the Buddha, 
who related the Vaeehanakha Jàtaka (g.v. to show that Roja and 
Ananda had been friends in a past life too. 

1 Once he forced on Ananda a linen-cloth (khomapilotika); Ananda had need of 


it, and accepted it with the Buddha’s permission (Vin. i. 296). 
2 Ibid., 274 ff. 3 J. ii, 231 f. 


2. Roja.—A primeval king, son of Mahésammata, and, therefore, an 
ancestor of the Sakyans.  Roja's son was Vararoja.' 


1 J. ii. 311; iii. 454; SNA. i. 353; Dpv. iii. 4; Mhv. ii. 2; MT. 124; cp. Mtu. i. 384 
where he is called Rava. 


3. Roja.—A city in India, the capital of Naradeva and six of his de- 
scendants.! v.l. Roma, Jana. 
1 MT. 128; Dpv. iii. 27 calls it Rojanà, The KMv. calls it Thiina, 


Roja.—A class of devas, present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya 
Suita." " 
1 D. ii. 260. 
Roma.—There were four kings of this name sixty thousand kappas 
ago, all previous births of Sataramsika Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 104, 


Romaka Jàtaka (No. 277)—v.l. Parapata.—The Bodhisatta was once 
born as king of a flock of pigeons. For a long time they visited regularly 
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& good ascetic in a cave near by, until, one day, he left and his place was 
taken by a sham ascetic. The pigeons continued their visits, till one day 
the villagers served the ascetic with a dish of pigeon’s flesh, and he, liking 
the flavour, conceived the desire to kill the pigeons. The Bodhisatta, 
suspecting his intentions, warned his followers and charged the ascetic 
with hypocrisy.' 

1 J. ii. 382-4; cp. Godha Játaka (No. 325). 


Romamukkharattha.—A country mentioned in the Mahavamsa 
Commentary as a place rich in coral; it was from there that Bhatikabhaya 
(q.v.) obtained the coral for the net which he threw over the Maha 
Thüpa.! 

1 MT. 630. 

1. Romasa,—A mountain in Himava.' 

1 Ap. i. 232, 453; ThagA. i. 399. 


2. Romasa.—4A Paceeka Buddha of ninety-four kappas ago.’ 
1 Ap. i. 238, 281. 


3. Romasa.—A Danava (? Asura) of ninety-four kappas ago, a previous 
birth of Ambapindiya Thera.’ 
| 1 Ap. i. 247. 


4. Romasa.—A king of seventy-four kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Cankolapupphiya Thera,’ 
1 Ap. i. 215. 


1. Roruka.—A city, capital of the Soviras, established by Jotipala, 
chaplain of Renu. Its king was Bharata.’ In the Aditta Jataka’ it 
is called Roruva. 


! D. ii. 235; cp. Mtu. iii. 208; see also Dvy. 544 ff. 2 J. iii. 470. 


2. Roruka,—Capital of King Seri! (q.v.). 
1 SA. i. 90. 


1. Roruva.—See Roruka (1). 


2. Roruva.—A Niraya. Beings were presumably born there as a result 
of casting aspersions on the Dhamma,! miserliness,” or adultery.” Some- 


1 S. i. 30. 2 See, e.g., J. iii. 299. 3 J. vi. 237. 
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times* two Roruvas are mentioned which the scholiast" explains as being 
Jalaroruva and Dhümaroruva; in the first beings have red hot flames 
blown into their bodies, and in the second, noxious gases (kharadhüma). 

Buddhaghosa says! that Jàlaroruva is another name for Aviei, 
and that the Niraya is so called because beings shout while being 
burnt there (aggimhi jalante punappunam ravanti). 


4 J. v. 266. 5 Ibid., 271. 6 SA. i. 64. 
Rolika.—See Heligama. 


Rohaka.—A householder of Kimbila; he was the husband of Bhaddà.' 


See Bhadda (4). 
1 VyA. 109. 


1. Rohana.—Grandfather of Migára Rohaneyya (¢.v.).* 
1 AA. ii. 697. 


2. Rohana.—A brahmin, grandson of Pekkhuniya. He was a friend 
of the Liechavi Salha, and a visit paid by both of them to Nandaka is 
recorded in the Anguttara Nikàya.' 


1 A. i. 193 f. 


3. Rohana.—A Sakyan prince, one of the brothers of Bhaddakaccana, 
He went over to Ceylon and there founded a settlement which was 


named after him.! 
1 Mhv. ix. 10; Dpv. x. 6. 


4. Rohana.—One of the three main provinces of early Ceylon com- 
prising the south-eastern part of the island, the Mahavalukanadi forming 
its northern boundary. It was probably colonized by Rohana (3). The 
capital of the province was Mahaégama. When the northern parts of 
the island were in the hands of foreigners or usurpers, the Sinhalese 
court, its nobles and loyalists, often sought refuge in Rohana. It seems, 
for the most part, to have been very little controlled from the capital, 
and many rebellions against the ruler of the capital originated in Rohaga.' 
In times of persecution and scarcity the Buddhist monks found patronage 
and shelter among the inhabitants of Rohana." Even till about 600 A.C., 
Rohana was regarded as a separate kingdom, holding, or at least claiming 
to hold, an independent position beside Anurádhapura.? 

! See s.v. Dutthagàmani and Vijaya- | 12, 39; xli. 89 ff; xliv. 54; xlviii, 59, 
bahu; also, e.g., Mhv. xxiii. 13; xxxiii. | etc. 2 E.g., Mhv. xxxvii. 6. 
37; xxxv. 27 f., 07, 125; Cv. xxxvii. | 3 See, e.g., Cv. xlv. 41. 
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5. Rohana.—See Rohanta. 


6. Rohana Thera.—When Assagutta summoned the heads of the Order 
to a conference regarding the heresy of Milinda, Rohana was lost in 
meditation, and a messenger had to be sent to fetch him. As punishment 
for this, he was charged with the task of persuading Nagasena to join 
the Order. To achieve this purpose, Rohana had to visit the house of 
Nàgasena's father, Sonuttara, during seven years and ten months, without 
ever receiving even a kind word, till, at last, one day Sonuttara was 
pleased with his kindness and courtesy and gave him food daily at the 
house. When Nagasena grew up and learnt the Vedas, Rohana engaged 
him in discussion, as a result of which Nagasena joined the Order under 
Rohana, who, as his first preceptor, taught him the Abhidhamma. One 
day, Nàgasena thought lightly of his teacher, and Rohana, reading his 
thoughts, chided him. Nagasena begged his forgiveness, but Rohana said 
he would forgive him only if he succeeded in refuting Milinda’s heretical 


views. 
1 Mil. 7 ff. 


7. Rohana.—Headman of the village of Kitti and father of Thera- 
puttabhaya, Rohana was a supporter of Mahàsumma Thera, and, having 
heard him preach at the Kotapabbata-vihàra, he became a sotapanna 
and joined the Order, later attaining arahantship.’ 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 55 ff. 


Rohanagutta.—See Maha-Rohanagutta. 


Rohana-vihara.—A monastery in Rohana, built by Siladatha for the 
incumbent of the Pasanadipa-vihara.’ 


1 Cv. xlv. 54. 


Rohanà,—The name of a tribe.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


1. Rohanta.—A lake in Himavà.' 
1 J. iv. 413. 


2. Rohanta.—The Bodhisatta born as king of deer. See the Rohanta- 
miga Jàtaka. 


Rohantàmiga Jataka (No. 501).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Rohanta, a golden deer, king over eighty thousand deer, near Lake 
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Rohanta, He had a brother, Cittamiga, and a sister Sutana. One day 
Khema, wife of the king of Benares, dreamed that a golden deer preached 
to her and begged the king to make the dream come true. The king 
offered great rewards, and a hunter, who was aware of Rohanta's existence, 
undertook to bring him to the court. He set a trap in the ford where the 
deer drank and Rohanta was caught in it. When Rohanta gave the 
alarm, all the deer fled except Cittamiga and Sutanàa. They told the 
hunter that they would die with their brother rather than leave him, and 
the hunter, touched by their devotion, set Rohanta free. When Rohanta 
discovered why he had been caught, he offered to go to Benares, but was 
dissuaded by the hunter owing to the risks he would run. Rohanta 
then taught the Law to the hunter and sent him back with a golden hair 
from his body. The hunter related the story to the king and queen and 
preached to them the Law. Then rejecting the rewards they offered him, 
he became an ascetic in the Himalaya. 

The story was related in reference to Ananda’s attempt to throw 
himself before the elephant Dhanapala, who was sent to kill the Buddha. 
Ananda is identified with Cittamiga, Channa with the hunter, Sariputta 
with the king and Uppalavanna with Sutanà.! 

1 J. iv. 413 ff.; some of the verses of this Jàtaka are found also in the Tesakuna 
Jataka (J. v. 123 f.). 


1. Rohini Theri,—She was the daughter of a prosperous brahmin of 
Vesàli, When the Buddha visited Vesali, she heard him preach and 
became a sotapanna, taught the Doctrine to her parents, and, with their 
permission, entered the Order, where she became an arahant. 

Ninety-one kappas ago she saw Vipassi Buddha begging in Bandhumati, 
and, filling his bowl with meal cakes, paid him homage.’ 

The Therigàthà" contains a set of verses spoken by her in exaltation, 
when, after becoming an arahant, she recalled to mind the discussion 
she had had with her father while she was yet a sotapanna. 

It is said? that the last stanza of the series was spoken by her father, 
who later himself joined the Order and became an arahant. 


! 'ThagA. 214 f. 2 vss. 271-00. 3 ThigA. 219 f. 


2. Rohini.—Sister of Anuruddha Thera, When he visited his family 
at Kapilavatthu, she refused to see him because she was suffering from a 
skin eruption. But Anuruddha sent for her, and when she came, her 
face covered with a cloth, he advised her to erect an assembly hall for the 
monks. She consented to do this, sold her jewels, and erected a hall of 
two storeys, the building of which was supervised by Anuruddha. At the 
dedication ceremony she entertained the Buddha and the monks. At 
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the conclusion of the meal the Buddha sent for her. She was reluctant 
to go to him owing to her disease, but was persuaded, and he told her the 
Story of her past. 

Long ago she had been the chief consort of the king of Benares, and 
being jealous of a dancing-girl whom the king loved, she contrived to 
get powdered scabs on the girl's body, clothesand bed. The girl developed 
boils and her skin was ruined. 

At the conclusion of the Buddha's sermon, Rohini's disease vanished 
and her body took on a golden colour, while she herself was established in 
the First Fruit of the Path. After death, Rohini was born in Tavatimsa, 
at the meeting-point of the boundaries of four deities. Because of her 
beauty, each deity claimed her as his, and they referred their quarrel to 
Sakka.  Sakka, too, became enamoured of her, and when he confessed 
his desire, they agreed to let him take her, and she became his special 


favourite.! 
1 DbA. iii. 295 ff. 


3. Rohini.—A small river dividing the Sakyan and Koliyan countries. 
A dam was constructed across the river, and the people on the two sides 
used the water to cultivate their fields. Once, in the month of Jettha- 
mila, there was a drought, and a violent quarrel arose between the two 
peoples for the use of the water. A battle was imminent, when the 
Buddha, seeing what was about to happen, appeared in the air between 
the opposing forces in the middle of the river and convinced them of the 
folly of killing each other for the sake of a little water. .It is said that he 
preached on this occasion the Attadanda Sutta and the Phandana, the 
Latukika and the Vattaka Jatakas. 

To show their gratitude to the Buddha for his timely intervention, the 
Sakyans and the Koliyans gave two hundred and fifty young men from 
each tribe to be ordained under him.! 

The Rohini is identified’ with a small stream which joins the Rapti 
at Goruckpore. It is now called the Rowai or Rohwaini. 

Dhammapala says? that the Rohini flows from north to south and that 
Rajagaha lies to the south-east of it. 


1 SNA. i. 358; cp. J. v. 412; DhA. iii. | SA. i. 53 ff. substitute Pathavudriyana for 
254 ff. The accounts differ in details; | Daddabha. But see under these Jatakas. 
the Játaka account, which is the longest, 2 For details see Cunningham, Arch. 
mentions other Jàtakas: Daddabha and Survey of India xii. 190 ff. 
Rukkhadhamma. DA. ii. 672 f. and 3 ThagA. i. 501. 


4. Rohini—AÀn asterism.’ The planting of the Bodhi-tree in Ceylon 
was performed under this constellation.’ 
1 MA. ii. 783; SNA. ii. 456. 2 Mhv. ix. 47. 
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5. Rohinii—A city which was the birthplace of Paeeaya Thera. v.l. 
Rohi.* 
1 ThagA. i. 341. 


6. Rohini—A slave woman of Anáthapindika, See the Rohini 
Játaka. | 


7. Rohini.—See Rohita. 


Rohini Jataka (No. 45).—Once the Bodhisatta was the Lord High 
Treasurer of Benares and he had a slave-woman named Rohini, One 
day, when Rohini was pounding rice, her mother lay down near her and 
flies settled on her and stung her. When she asked her daughter to drive 
them away, the latter lifted her pestle and hit her with it, thinking thus 
to kill the flies. But instead of the flies she killed her mother. 

The story was related to Anathapindika in reference to a slave girl of 
his also named Rohini, who killed her mother in the same way. The 
mother and daughter are the same in both stories." 


1 J. i. 248 f. 


Rohinikhattiyakafifià Vatthu.—The story of Rohini, sister of Anu- 
ruddha. See Rohini (2). 


1. Rohineyya.—See Migàra Rohineyya. 


2. Rohineyya.—Minister of King Vasudeva and brother of Ghata- 
pandita. It was he who brought to the king the news of Ghata’s feigned 
insanity. He is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. iv. 84; PvA. 94; for details see the Ghata Jataka. 2 J. iv. 89. 


1. Rohita.—Fourteen thousand kappas ago there were thirteen kings 
of this name, all previous births of Siha (or Candanapüjaka) Thera.' 


v.l. Rohini. 
1 ThagA. i. 182; Ap. i. 165. 


2. Rohita.—See Rohitassa (1). 


1. Rohitassa.—A devaputta. He once visited the Buddha at Jetavana 
and asked if one could, by travelling, reach the end of the world where 
there would be no birth, old age, death, etc. The Buddha said that 
such was not possible. The devaputta then confessed that he had, in a 
previous life, been a sage called Rohitassa, a Bhojaputta of great psychic 
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powers, able in one stride to cross from the western ocean to the eastern.! 
With such a stride, he had travelled for one hundred years, and yet failed 
to reach the world's end, where there was no birth, old age, death, etc. 
That was true, agreed the Buddha; in this fathom-long body is the world, 
its origin, its making and end, likewise the practice which leads to such 
end.” 


1 The Commentary (SA. i. 92) adds that he would wash in the Anotatta Lake and 
go to eat in Uttarakuru. 2 S. i. 61 f.; repeated at A. ii. 47 f. 


2. Rohitassa.—A sage, described as Bhojaputta. See Rohitassa (1). 


Rohitassa Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikàáya.! 
1 A. ii. 44-54. 


1. Rohitassa Sutta (also called Rohita Sutta).—4A conversation between 
the Buddha and Rohitassa (1).! 


1 S. i. 61 £.; A. ii. 47 f. 


2. Rohitassa Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks of his conversation 


with Rohitassa.' 
1 A. ii, 49 f. 


Rohitassã.—The legendary inhabitants of Rājagaha, in the time of 
Konagamana Buddha. At that time, Mount Vipula was called Vankaka. 
The life of a Rohitassa was thirty thousand years. The people took 
three days to climb Vipula and three to descend it.' 


1 §. ii. 191. 


Rohi,— See Rohini (5). 


L. 


Lakuntaka-Atimbara.—One of the chief ministers of Dutthagümani. 
He was the husband of Ubbari, when, in her last birth, she was reborn as 


Sumani.” 
1 For the story see under Ubbari (1). 


Lakuntaka-Bhaddiya Thera.—He was born in a wealthy family of 
Savatthi and was given the title of Lakuntaka (Dwarf) owing to his very 
smallstature. Having heard the Buddha preach, he entered the Order 


1 He was, nevertheless, beautiful in body, says the ApA.; but see below. 
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and became learned and eloquent, teaching others in a sweet voice. 
Once, on a festival day, a woman of the town, driving with a brahmin 
in a chariot, saw the Elder and laughed, showing her teeth. The Elder, 
taking the teeth as his object, developed jhána and became an andgamin. 
Later, after being admonished by S§riputta,” he developed mindfulness 
regarding the body and became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a very rich householder 
of Hamsavati, and, having heard the Buddha describe one of his monks 
as the sweetest-voiced among them all, he wished for a similar distinction 
for himself under a future Buddha. In the time of Phussa Buddha 
he was a cittapattakokila, named Nanda, who, seeing the Buddha in the 
royal park, placed in his bowl a ripe mango. In Kassapa Buddha's day 
he was the chief architect entrusted with the building of the thüpa over 
the Buddha's relics, and, when a dispute arose as to how big the thüpa 
should be, he decided in favour of a small one; hence his small stature in 
his last life.* 

In the assembly of monks the Buddha ranked him as foremost among 
sweet-voiced monks (mafjussarinam). Several stories connected with 
Bhaddiya are recorded in the books. Because of his shortness and his 
youthful appearance he was sometimes mistaken for a novice.’ Else- 
where! it is said that, because he was ugly and hunch-backed, he was 
despised by his companions, and the Buddha had to proclaim to them 
his greatness and hold him up as an example of à man who, though 
small, was of great power. Another account? relates how novices used 
to pull his hair and tweek his ears and nose saying, “ Uncle, you tire not 
of religion ? You take delight in it ?" But he showed no resentment 
and took no offence. 

It was in reference to Bhaddiya that the Buddha preached two famous 
riddle-stanzas in the Dhammapada,? where he describes the arahant as 
one who has killed father and mother and two kings and destroyed a 
kingdom, but who yet goes scatheless—the words having a metaphorical 
meaning. 


2 The Udana (vii. 1, 2) makes ref- | 4 A.i. 25. 
erence to the admonitions of Sariputta | © DhA. iii. 387. 
and to the Buddha's joy when these had ? S. ii. 279; cp. Ud. vii. 5. 
the desired effect. The Commentary |  ? DhA. ii. 148; the introduction to 
(UdA. 360 f.) gives details. | the Kelisila Jataka (J. ii. 142) speaks of 
3 The Ap. (loc. infra) says he was the | thirty monks from the country who; 
king's general. seeing Bhaddiya at Jetavana, pulled him 
* ThagA. i. 469 ff.; Ap. ii. 489 f.; the about until they were told by the Buddha 
account in AA. i. 110 f. is slightly dif- who he was. 
ferent; the Kelisila Játaka (q.v.) gives a ? Nos. 294, 295; for the explanation of 
different reason for his shortness. the riddle see DhA. iii. 454. 
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Several stanzas uttered by Bhaddiya in the Ambatakavana, as he sat 
there enjoying the bliss of arahantship, are included in the Theragatha.” 
In the Avadadnasataka™ he is called Lakuficika. 


19 Thag. vss. 466-72. 11 See Avs. ii. 152-60. 


Lakkhakhanda.—The fourth section of the Vidhura Jataka, which 
describes the play of dice between Dhanafijaya and Punnaka, ending in 


the defeat of the former.! 
1 J. iv. 280-92. 


1. Lakkhana.—Son of Dasaratha and brother of Rama, Sita and 
Bharata. He is identified with Sàriputta.! 


1 J. iv. 130; for details see the Dasaratha Jataka. 


2. Lakkhana.—One of the eight brahmins who recognized the au- 
spicious signs at the birth of the Buddha.* The Milinda? speaks of him 
as one of the Buddha's first teachers. 


1 J. i. 56. ? Mil. 236. 


3. Lakkhana Thera.—Mentioned as having stayed with Maha Moggal- 
lana on Gijjhaküta. Once, when they were going down to Rajagaha 
for alms, Lakkhana noticed that at a certain spot Moggallàna smiled; 
on asking him why, he was told to wait till they saw the Buddha. When 
the question was repeated in the Buddha's presence, Moggallana said 
that he had smiled on seeing various Petas with gruesome forms flying 
through the air. From the text! it would appear that these visions 
were seen again on several occasions. 

The Commentary? explains that Lakkhana was one of the thousand 
Jatilas ordained by the Buddha (when he converted the Tebhatika 
Jatilas. He attained arahantship at the conclusion of the preaching of 
the Adittapariyayadesana. He was called Lakkhana because of his 
marvellous personality, “like unto Brahma’s” (brahmasamena). It 
adds further that Lakkhana’s failure to see the Petas was not because he 
lacked the divine eye but because he was not giving attention (andvaj- 
jento), as a clairvoyant must. It is said" that when Moggallàna related 
his vision, some of the monks blamed him for claiming superhuman 
powers (uttarimanussadhamma), but the Buddha declared him free from 
blame. 

1 S. ii. 254; Vin. iii. 104 ff.; the stories of some of the Petas seen and of their past 


lives are given in detail in DhA. ii. 68 ff.; iii. 60 ff.; 410 ff., 479. 
2 SA. ii. 159. | 3 Vin. iii. 105. 
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4. Lakkhana.—A deer, son of the Bodhisatta, identified with Sariputta. 
For his story see the Lakkhana Jataka. 


Lakkhana Jataka (No. 11).—The Bodhisatta was once a deer and had 
two sons, Lakkhana and Kala. When the time came for gathering the 
crops, he told his sons to seek refuge in the mountain tracts with their 
herds. They agreed, but Kala, being ignorant, kept his deer on the 
tramp early and late, and men, coming upon them, destroyed most of 
them. Lakkhana, however, moved his deer only in the dead of night 
and reached the forest without losing any of his herd. The same thing 
happened on their return four months later, and the Boddhisatta 
praised Lakkhana's intelligence. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta and Sariputta. 
Devadatta had persuaded five hundred monks to secede from the Buddha 
and go with him, but Sariputta visited them and brought them all back. 

Devadatta is identified with Kala and Sàriputta with Lakkhana.' 


1 J. i. 142 f.; the story is referred to at DhA. i. 122. 


Lakkhana Samyutta.—The nineteenth section of the Samyutta Nikaya. 
It contains account of the Petas seen by Moggallàna when in the company 
of Lakkhana Thera.!' | 

1 $. ii. 254-63. 


Lakkhana Sutta.—The thirtieth sutta of the Digha Nikàya. It 
gives an account of the thirty-two special marks of the superman (maha- 
purisalakkhanidm) which signify that their possessor will be either a 
world-emperor (Cakkavatt) or a Buddha. The sutta definitely states 
that these marks are entirely due to good deeds done in former births and 
can only be maintained in the present life by goodness.’ 


! D. iii. 142-79; the sutta is quoted in Mil. p. 405. 


Lakkhadhamma,— An illustrious nun of Ceylon.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 40. 


l. Lakkhi,—The Pāli equivalent of Laksmi, goddess of beauty and 
fortune. The name is found usually only in later works.’ 
1 E.g, Cv. lxxii. 101; lxxvi. 233; | Laechi, however, probably equivalent to 


J. ii. 413; iii. 306 (explained as being | Lakkhi(1),isfound in Thig. vs. 419, but the 
equal to paa); v. 113; the word | passage is obscure. See Sisters 159, n. 2. 


2. Lakkhi,—Daughter of Dhatarattha. She is generally called Siri, 
For her story see the Sirikalakanni Jataka. 
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Lakkhuyyána.—A park in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabahu I. for 
the benefit of the monks. The Candabhàgà Canal flowed through it.’ 


Y Cv. Ixxix. 3, 48. 


Lakhuma.—A woman who lived near Kevattadvaragama, near Benares. 
She was pious and gave alms to several holy monks, listened to their 
preaching, and became a sotüpanna. After death she was born in a 
vimana in Tavatimsa and there had a conversation with Moggallana, at 
the end of which she became a sakadàagami.! 


1 Vv. ij. 2; VvA. 97 f. 


Lanka, Lankadipa, Lankatala.—Pali names for Ceylon, found in the 
Chronicles—e.g., Dipavamsa, Mahavamsa and the Commentaries. An 
ancient tradition recorded in the Mahavamsa,* and in the Samantapasa- 
dikà,? gives the names of the Island in the times of the three previous 
Buddhas, the names of the capital cities, the different names of Mahame- 
ghavana, and of the kings contemporary with these Buddhas. Thus, 
in the time of Kakusandha, the Island was called Ojadipa, the king was 
Abhaya, the capital Abhayapura and Mahàmeghavana, Mahatittha. 
In the time of Konágamana, the Island was Varadipa, the capital 
Vaddhamana, the king Samiddha and the park Mahanoma. In the time 
of Kassapa, the Island was Mandadipa, the king Jayanta, the capital 
Visàlà and the park Mahasagara. Besides Mahameghavana, the other 
physical feature of Ceylon, mentioned in these accounts, is the mountain 
known in the present age as Sumanaküta, whereon the Buddha Gotama 
placed his footprint. During the ages of the three previous Buddhas, it 
was known, respectively, as Devaküta, Sumanakütaka and Subhaküta. 
Gotama paid three visits to Ceylon, while the other three Buddhas came 
only once.” During their visits they consecrated various spots by spending 
there a short time wrapt in meditation. 

Lanka was once inhabited by Yakkhas. Gotama Buddha obliged 
them to leave the Island and seek shelter in the neighbouring Giridipa. 
Lankadipa was later colonised by Vijaya and his three hundred com- 
panions. Two cities of the Yakkhas are mentioned: Sirisavatthu and 
Lankapura.* 


1 Mhv. xv. 57 ff. , 3 Details are given under each name. 
? Sp. i. 86 ff. | . For details see s.v. 


Lankagiri.—A title in use at the time of Parakkamabahu I. Among 
those mentioned as having borne it are Mahi, Nàtha and Sora.’ 


1 See. Cv. Ixxii. 27, 124; Ixxvi. 250. 
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Lankagiripabbata.—A hill in the mountainous central province of 
Ceylon, in the district once known as Bodhigamavara. 
It is mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.! 


1 Cv. Ixvi. 90; Ixx. 88; for identification with modern Laggala, see Cv. T'rs. i. 259, 
n. 3. ; 


Lankajayamahalekhaka.—A title conferred by Devanampiyatissa on 
Bodhigutta, leader of the embassy which brought the Bodhi-tree from 
India to Ceylon. The title was a higher one than that of Jayamaha- 
lekhaka, which was conferred on Sumitta.! It was, evidently, continued 
in later times, because one of the officers of Parakkamabàhu I. was 
called Lahkamahalana,” which appears to be a corruption of “ Lanküma- 
hàlekhakanasaka." 


1 See Mbv., p. 164 f., for a description of the ceremony of investiture. — ? Cv. Ixix. 12. 


1. Lankatilaka.—An image-house in Pulatthipura, built by Parakka- 
mabahu I. The standing image of the Buddha (also Sit nye the king), 
which it contained, bore the name of Lankátilaka too.” 


1 Cy. lxxviii. 53 f., 63; for identification see Cv. Trs. ii. 108, n. 2, 4. 


2. Lankatilaka.—A park in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabahu I.* 


1 Cy. Ixxix. 9. 


3. Lankatilaka.—A monastery near the modern Kandy, restored by 
Parakkamabahu VL! It was built by Bhuvanekabahu IV.’ 


1 Ov. xci. 30. 2 Codrington: op. cit., 83. 


Lankadhikari.—aA title in use in the time of Parakkamabahu I. It was 
higher than either Sabkhanayaka or Lankadhinayaka, and was conferred 
on the two officers, Kitti! and Rakkha.* 


1 Cy. Ixx. 278. 2 [bid., 306. 


Lankadhinayaka, Lankadhinatha, Lankanatha.—A title in use in the 
time of Parakkamabahu I., held both by Kitti and Rakkha,' who later 


became Lankadhikari, 
1 Cv. Ixx. 24, 205. 


Lahkanagara, Lankapura.—One of the chief cities of the Yakkhas in 
Ceylon. Polamittà, wife of Mahàakàlasena, the chief Yakkha of Ceylon, 
was a princess of Lankapura.  Kuveni herself was evidently from 


1 Mhv. vii. 33; MT. 260. 
IL. 49 
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Lankàpura, because it was there she went when she was abandoned by 
Vijaya.’ : 
2 Mhv. vii. 62; MT. 265. 
1. Lankapura.—See Lankanagara. 


2. Lankapura Dandanatha.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. He was 
probably! the son of the Lankadhinatha Kitti. We first hear of him as 
having parried the attack of Gajabahu’s forces, at the pass of Khandi- 
gama. He was later sent in command of the expedition against Kulase- 
khara, to help the Pandu king, Parakkama of Madhura. He landed at 
the Pandu port of Taladilla and occupied Ramissara, From there he 
advanced to Kundukala, The prisoners whom he sent to Ceylon were 
used to help in the restoration of the Ratanavaluka-cetiya. At Kundu- 
kala, Lankapura built the fortress of Parakkamapura. He defeated 
Kulasekhara and his numerous allies in several battles, and won over 
some of his allies, such as Ilankiyarayara, Malavarayara and Colagahgara, 
by gifts and honours, and captured, among other places, the fortress of 
Semponmari. He was assisted by Lankapura Deva and Lankagiri Sora, 
the general Gokanna, the Kesadhatus Loka and Kitti, and an officer 
named Jagadvijaya. He then captured Mundikkàra and several other 
fortresses and occupied Ráàjinà. He subdued the Cola and Pandu 
countries, and is said to have issued coins bearing the name of Parakka- 
mabahu I., while he restored the Pandu kingdom to Virapandu. The 
village of Pandu-vijaya was founded by the king to commemorate the 
victory of Lankapura.” 7 

It is curious that no mention is made in the Ceylon Chronicles of 
Lankapura’s return to Ceylon, nor of any honours bestowed on him by 
the king. South Indian inscriptions relate that Lankapura was defeated, 
and that his head, with those of his officers, was nailed to the gates of 
Madhura.® | 

1 Cv. lxx. 218; Cv. Trs. 305, n. 5. 3 Codrington, op. ct, 62, 74; also 


2 The account of Lankapura’s exploits | Smith, Early History of India, p. 340. 
is found in Cv. Ixxvi. 76 ff.; Ixxvii. 1 ff. 


3. Lankapura.—The name seems to have been used also as a title 
and was conferred on Kadakkuda,' Rakkha,? and Deva.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 39. 2 Ibid., lxxv. 70. 3 Ibid., 130. 


Lahkamahalana.—See Lankajayamahalekhaka. 


Lankarama.,—A monastery in Ayodhya where lived the author of the 
Saddhammasangaha (q.v.). 
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Lankà-vihára.—A monastery near Mahágáma; it was near there that 
Kakavannatissa found Viharadevi when she landed from the sea.” But 
this is probably a wrong reading.” 


1 Mhv. xxii. 22. 2 See MT. 432, where the place is called Tolaka-vihara. 


Lacchi.—See Lakkhi. 


Lajjika.—A village in Ceylon given by Aggabodhi I. for the maintenance 
of the Mügasenàpati-vihàra.' 
| 1 Cv. xlii. 23. 


Lajjitissa.—See Lafijatissa. 


Lafijakasanasala.—A building in Ceylon, erected by Lafijatissa for 
the use of the monks.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 24. 


Laiijatissa, Lafijakatissa, Lajjitissa.—King of Ceylon (59-50 B.c.). He 
was the eldest son of Saddhatissa, but, when his father died, the ministers 
and monks crowned his younger brother, Thülatthana, king.  Lafüjatissa 
killed Thülatthana after one month, and ruled for nine years and fifteen 
days. At first he was very indifferent towards the monks, but later made 
amends. He built the Arittha and Kufijarahinaka-viharas, the Lafijaka- 
sanasala and a stone mantling for the Kanthakathüpa, in addition to 


other good works.' 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 14 ff. 


Latukika Jàtaka (No. 357).—A quail once laid her eggs in the feeding 
ground of the elephants. When the young ones were hatched, the 
Bodhisatta, the leader of the elephants, passed along that way with the 
herd, and, at the request of the mother quail, carefully avoided the young 
ones. But a rogue elephant, who came after, though warned in the 
same way, trod on the nest and fouled it. The quail swore revenge, and 
got a crow to put out the elephant's eyes and a fly to put maggots in 
them, and when the elephant, in great pain, looked for water, she 
persuaded a frog to croak on the mountain top and thus to lead the 
elephant into a precipice down which he fell and was killed. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta who was pucoundon with 
the TORUS OLED ARS ; 

In the accounts? of the quarrel between the Sakyans and the Koliyans, 
this Jàtaka is said to have been one of those preached by the Buddha 


1 J. iii. 174-77. 2 See s.v. Rohini, 
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on that occasion, showing that even such a weak animal as a quail could 
sometimes cause the death of an elephant. Perhaps the story was 
related on more than one occasion) See also below, Latukikopama 
Sutta. 


3 See DhA. i. 46, where it is related to the Kosambi monks to show the danger of 
quarrelling. 


Latukikopama Sutta.—Preached to Udayi’ in a wood near Apana. 
Udayi recalls the rules made by the Buddha regarding the hours for 
meals, how such rules were added to, until, in the end, any meal out of 
hours was forbidden; and he mentions how, though at first these rules 
involved hardship, in the end they were very helpful in dispelling 
unhappy states of consciousness and in implanting happy ones. The 
Buddha agrees, but adds that many people are foolish, and consider 
such sacrifices insignificant, growing discontented when asked to make 
them. But this insignificant thing develops into a bond strong enough 
to hold them fast. Some people are like quails caught in traps, unable 
to escape from their bonds, others like mighty elephants, bursting their 
bonds and going where they wish. Thus there are four types of in- 
dividuals, differing according as to whether they are attached to their 
bonds or detached from them.* 


! This is Maha-Udayi, says the Commentary. ? M. i. 447-56; MA. ii. 656-60. 
y y 


Latthivana, Latthivanuyyána.—4A grove to the south-west of Rājagaha. 
In it was the Supatittha-cetiya, where the Buddha stayed during his first 
visit to Rajagaha from Gayásisa, after the Enlightenment. There 
Bimbisàra visited him with twelve nahutas of followers, and Uruvela 
Kassapa dispelled their doubts by declaring his acceptance of the Buddha 
as his teacher. It was during this visit that Bimbisàra gifted Veluvana 
to the Buddha and his Order.’ Eleven nahutas, with Bimbisara at their 
head, became sotapannas at the end of the Buddha’s sermon, which 
included the Mahànàarada Kassapa Jataka. The remaining nahuta was 
established in the Refuges.” The grove evidently received its name 
from its green liquorice creepers, hence its description as Latthimadhu- 
kavana? Hiouen Thsang* calls it Yastivana and describes it as a grove 
of bamboos, giving accounts of its origin and various stories connected 
with it. 

1 Vin. i. 35 ff.; DhA. i. 72; AA. i. 166; 3 E.g., J. i. 68. 


BuA. 18, ete. 4 Beal, op. cil, 145 f.; see VT. 
2 J. i. 84; AA. i. 57; also J. vi. 219. 136. 


Latà.—A woman of Sàvatthi. She was good and holy, and after death 
was born as a daughter of Vessavana. Her sisters were Sajjà, Pavarà, 
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Acchimati and Suté. Sakka married them all, and when a dispute 
arose as to which was the most skilled in dance and song, a contest was 
held on the banks of the Anotatta, in which Latà won. Sutà asked 
Lata how she acquired her great talents, and the latter gave an account 
of her good deeds as a human being. Later, the story was related to 
Moggallàna on one of his visits to the deva worlds, and was repeated 
by him to the Buddha.’ 


1 Vv. iii. 4; VvA. 131 ff. 


Ladagama.—A village assigned by Jetthatissa for the maintenance of 
Kalavapi-vihara.* 
1 Cy. xliv. 101. 


Labujagama.—A village in Ceylon, in the province of Saparagamu. 
Once, for a short period, the Tooth Relic of the Buddha was placed in 
the monastery there, after being taken from Jayavaddhanapura, and 
Vimaladhammasüriya removed it from there to Sirivaddhanapura.* 


1 Cp. Cv. xci. 17 f. ? [bid., xciv. 11 f. | 


Labujadàyaka Thera.—An arahant.' It was evidently the same as 
Yasoja (q.v.). 
1 Ap. ii. 409. 


Labujaphaladayaka Thera.—An  arahant.' The story given is 
identically the same as that of Labujadayaka (q.v.). 


1 Ap. i. 295. 
Labujamandaka.—One of four villages given by Parakkamabahu IV, 


for the maintenance of the parivena built by him for Medhanhkara Thera.’ 
1 Cv. xc. 87. 


Labhiya-Vasabha.—See Vasabha. 


Lambaka.—A rock near Himava.' 
1 ThagA. i. 97; Ap. i. 15, 280; ii. 454. 


Lambakanna.—A gotta, mentioned in the Chronicles as being among 
the inhabitants of Ceylon. The Lambakannas had, probably, certain 
duties to perform in connection with the consecration of a king,’ for we 

! This was perhaps the reason why | of the Tooth Relic (Cv. Ixxiv. 213); see 


Parakkamabahu I. gave them a prominent | also below, in the text. 
place in the ceremonies held in honour 
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find that Ilanága, when he went to take his ceremonial bath in Tissavapi, 
was enraged on finding that the Lambakannà were not there. As a 
punishment, he ordered them to work at the remaking of a road along 
the bank of the tank, leading to the Mahà Thüpa, and set candalas to 
supervise them. Full of anger, the Lambakannas rose in revolt and 
seized the throne. Three years later the king returned from exile, and, 
having defeated the Lambakannas, made them drag his chariot in 
triumphal procession. When he proposed to behead them his mother 
intervened, and he contented himself with having their noses and toes 
cut off.” 

The Lambakannas were evidently a powerful clan, and several members 
of the clan ruled as kings of Ceylon—e.g., Vasabha, Sanghatissa, Sangha- 
bodhi and Gothabhaya, the last three of whom came from Mahiyanhgana 
and seized the throne from Vijayakumára. Between the reign of 
Kittisirimegha and the Coliyan conquest in 1017 a.c.—+.e., between the 
third and the eleventh centuries—out of thirty-six kings who occupied 
the throne of Ceylon the majority belonged to either the Moriyà or the 
Lambakannà. A clan of Lambakannas lived also in South India in the 
twelfth century. When Lankàpura, acting under the orders of Parak- 
kamabahu I., crowned Virapandu as king of Pandu, three Lambakanna 
chiefs were asked to carry out “ the duties of the Lambakannas ” (Lam- 
bakannadhuram).* 

The name may have had a totemistic origin, but according to some 
Sinhalese Chronicles’ the Lambakannas of Ceylon were a branch of 
the Moriyas. They claimed descent from Sumitta—a prince of the 
Moriyan clan, who formed one of the escort that brought the Bodhi- 
tree from India—and Sumana, a princess of the same race, who was at 
one time a nun, ordained under Sahghamittaé. According to these 
Chronicles most of the kings of Ceylon down to the time of Parakka- 
mabahu VI. were scions of this clan. 

In Ceylon, the Lambakannas had settlements in Rohana.° 


? Mhv. xxxv. 18 ff. 5 E.g., the Saddharmaratnàkara and 
3 Ibid., xxxvi. 58 ff. the Párakwumbà-Sirita. 
* Cv. Ixxvii. 27 f. 8 See, e.g., AA. i. 262. 


Lambacülaka.—4A town in the domain of King Pajaka,! and, therefore, 
in Avanti, Elsewhere’ it is mentioned as having been in the domain 
of Candappajjota, probably again referring to Avanti. 


1 J. iii. 463. 2 J. v. 133. 


Lambitakà.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the Maha- 


samaya Sutta.! | 
1 D. ii. 261. 
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Lalàtadhàtuvamsa.—A Pāli work containing the history of the frontal 
bone relic of the Buddha. 


1 For a discussion see P.L.C. 255. 


Lasunadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was an ascetic living on garlic (lasuna). Pleased with the Buddha 
and his monks, he once gave a whole pingo-load of garlic to the 
monastery.’ | j 
1 Ap. i. 89. 


l. Lahu Sutta.—Four conditions, the cultivation of which leads to 
buoyant (lahu) insight.’ 
1 S. v. 412. 


2. Lahu Sutta.—There is no other single thing so quick to change 
(tahuparivatta) as mind.’ ` 
1 A. i. 10. 


Lahulla.—4A village in Ceylon, near Nàlandà.' 
1 Cy. Ixx. 214. 


Làjà.—A goddess (devadhita). She was once the watcher of a field 
of paddy-rice in Rajagaha, and when Maha Kassapa, out of compassion, 
approached her, she took some of the parched rice and, with devout 
heart, poured it into his bowl. Almost immediately she was bitten 
by a snake, and was reborn after death in Tavatimsa. Realizing that 
it was to Kassapa that she owed her good fortune, she decided to wait 
on him, sweep his cell, etc. As soon as Kassapa discovered this, he 
forbade her to come near him any more. Làjà was much distressed, and 
the Buddha, noting her despair, sent a ray of light to console her.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 6 ff. 


Labugamaka,—A village in Ceylon where Pandukabhaya vanquished 
his uncles. Their heads were collected and lay “‘ like a heap of gourds,” 
hence the name of the village. Its original name was Nagaragama.” 


1 Mhv. x. 72; see also Mhv. T's. 73, n. 2. 2 MT. 292. 


Labhagaraha Játaka (No. 287).—The Buddha was once a famous 
teacher of the Vedas with five hundred pupils. One pupil asked him 
how people could obtain gain in this world. His teacher answered that 
in à world full of fools the man who slanders, possesses the tricks of 
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an actor and carries evil talk, gains prosperity. The pups expressed 
his disappointment and continued his religious life. 

The story was related in reference to a colleague who asked Sáriputta 
the same question and received the above answer.! 


1 J. ii. 420-3. 


Labhavasi.—A group of ascetic monks within the Buddhist Order in 
Ceylon. Mahinda IV. showed them special favour,’ while Vijayabahu I. 
gave for their maintenance the villages of Antaravitthi, Sanghatagéma 
and Sirimandagalagàma, and provided them with necessaries.’ 


1 Cv. liv. 27. 2 Ibid., lx. 68, 72. 


Labhasakkara Samyutta.—The seventeenth section of the Samyutta 
Nikàya.' 
1 S. ii. 225-44. 


Lamasettha.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the Maha- 


samaya Sutta.’ 
1 D. ii. 261; DA. ii. 691. 


Lāla.—A country in India, the capital of which was Sīhapura; it was 
the birthplace of Vijaya, founder of the Sinhalese dynasty.! The country 
is now generally identified with the modern Gujerat, the Larika of 


Ptolemy. 
1 Dpv. ix. 5; Mhv. vi. 5, 36. 


Laludayi Thera.—An Elder who possessed the knack of saying “ the 
wrong thing." He would go to a place where people were enjoying a 
holiday and recite stanzas suitable to a funeral and vice versá.! When 
the Buddha heard of this he related the Somadatta Jataka (q.v.), showing 
that in past births, too, Laludayi had possessed the same propensity. 
He is identified with the foolish father (Agnidatta) of the story.” We 
also read of his jealousy of the praises bestowed on Sariputta and Moggal- 
lana for their knowledge and exposition of the Law, and he claimed that 
he possessed knowledge equal to theirs. But one day when asked to 
preach, he sat on a seat holding a painted fan, but found nothing to 
say. He thereupon agreed to preach in the evening; but the same 
thing happened, and he barely escaped with his life, so furious was his 
audience. The Buddha, on hearing of this, related the Sükara Jataka 
(q.v.) (in which Laludayi was the pig), showing that in the past, too, he 


1 DhA. iii. 123 ff. ? J. ii. 167; DhA. iii. 125. 
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had covered himself with disgrace because of his boastfulness.* On 
another occasion, he had a dispute with Dabba Mallaputta regarding 
the allotment of the rice tickets, and the monks, in order to teach him 
a lesson, handed him the tickets to distribute. But he created such 
confusion that there was à great uproar, and Ánanda was sent by the 
Buddha to find out what was happening. When Ananda returned with 
this story, the Buddha related the Tandulanali Jataka (q.v.) to show that 
in the past Làludàyi had been a foolish appraiser." The Nahgalisa 
Jataka gives another example of his folly and ineptitude’; so does also 
the Padafijali Jàtaka,! where he is identified with Padafijali, an idle, 
lazy loafer. In the Mahàummagga Jataka’ he is identified with the 
somewhat foolish king, Vedeha. 

Laludayi once had a discussion with Pasüra, who, at first, thought him 
to be clever and wise, and accepted him as teacher, being ordained by 
him. But, later, Pasura easily defeated him in discussion. Others, too, 
visiting Jetavana, and seeing him in the Preacher’s seat, mistook him for 
an eminent Elder, but soon discovered their mistake.? 

On one occasion’® Laludayi even dared to contradict Sariputta regard- 
ing birth among the manomayadeva. Three times Sariputta repeated his 
statement and three times Laludayi contradicted him, and, there being 
no monk in the assembly who supported Sariputta, he took Laludayi 
to the Buddha, where he three times repeated the same statement, being 
three times contradicted. Then the Buddha called Laludayi “a witless 
fool " and silenced him. Ananda was witness to the dispute, but took no 
part in it, thereby winning the Buddha’s censure. 

Elsewhere," however, we find Laludayi listening in all humility to a 
discourse by Sàriputta on Nibbana, as the happiness which is not 
sensed (avedayitasukha). Though Udayi’s knowledge of the Dhamma was 
not profound, he did not hesitate to take part in a discussion, even with 
the Buddha himself, when occasion arose. We find him twice censured 
by the Buddha for this exhibition of his ignorance, once in the Maha- 
kamma-vibhahga Sutta'" and once again in a discussion on anussati.™ 
In both instances Ananda is present, and, in the discussion on anussatt, 
he earns the Buddha’s praise for his knowledge compared with Udayi’s 
ignorance. This annoyed Udayi, for we find him confronting Ananda 
with the fact that though he had been in the constant society of the 


3 J. ii. 344 ff; but according to the ? J. vi. 478. 
introductory story of the Jataka itself 5 SNA. ii. 540. 
(in J. ii. 9 ff), Laludayrs name is not ? E.g., DhA. ii. 31. 
mentioned, and the incident described 10 A. iii. 192 £.; AA. ii. 628. 
differs somewhat. 11 A. iv. 414 f.; AA. ii. 810. 
4 jJ. i. 123 ff. 5 Ibid., 446 ff. 12 M. iii. 208. 


$ J. ii. 263 f. 13 A. iii. 322 f. 
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Buddha he had not profited by it, a remark which earned the censure 
of the Buddha and his assurance that Ánanda would certainly reach 
perfection in that very life.” 

Buddhaghosa” calls Laludayi Kovariyaputta. It is not clear whether 
this means that his father was called Kovariya. The Vinaya!? mentions 
a monk called Udayi who was a colleague of Seyyasaka, He persuaded 
Seyyasaka to commit the first Savighddisesa offence, saying that he himself 
acted likewise. For this the Müànatta penalty was imposed on him. 
According to the Commentaries," this Udayi is to be identified with 
Làludàyi, and if this be correct, it was perhaps the same monk who was 
guilty of several Vinaya offences attributed to Udàyi—see Udayi (2)— 
though the Vinaya Commentary does not elsewhere!? definitely so identify 
him, except once, where he is mentioned as having made an embroidered 
robe for a nun, which he persuaded her to wear in the assembly of the 
nuns! Was this because the Commentator regarded the two Udàyis as 
distinct persons ??° | 

Laludayi is given as an example of a person who did no good either to 
himself or to others (neva attahitàya patipanno no parahitaya). Buddha- 
ghosa elsewhere? describes him as “ bhantamigasappatibhago niddara- 
matadim anuyuttinam afifiataro lolabhikkhu." 


14 A. i. 228; AA. i. 441. 18 E.g., Sp. iii. 541, 549, 552, where 

15 ThagA. ii. 7; some of the MSS. read | he is simply called Udayi. 
natakacariyaputta. 19 Sp. iv. 804. 

16 Vin. iii. 110. 20 E.g., MA. i. 348. 

17 Sp. iii. 517; DhA. iii. 5. | ?1 Sp. iii. 517. 


1. Laludayithera jVatthu.—The story of Laludayi’s past life as 
Aggidatta,! Cy. the Somadatta Jataka. 


1 DhA. iii. 123 ff. 


2. Laludayithera Vatthu.—The story of Laludayi’s futile attempt to 
excel Sáriputta and Moggallàna in the power of preaching.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 344 ff. 


Làvaràvapabbata.—Probably a monastery in Ceylon rebuilt by 
Aggabodhi IX,’ 
1 Cv. xlix. 76. 


Lihgatthavivarana.—A Pali grammatical work by Subhütaeandana, 
a monk of Pagan. Two Commentaries on it were written, the Lingattha- 


vivarapappakásaka by Ñāņasāgara and the Lihgatthavivarapatikà by 
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Uttama. A work called Lihgatthavivaranaviniechaya, by an unknown 
author, is also mentioned.’ 


1 Gv. 63, 65, 67, 72, 73, 75; Bode, op. cit., 22, n. 1. 
Liechavi Sutta.—See the Nandaka Sutta. 


Liechavibhanavara.—The second bhanavara of the sixth khandhaka 


of the Mahávagga.! 
1 Vin. i. 210-33. 


Liechavi, —A powerful tribe of India in the time of the Buddha. They 
were certainly khattiyas, for on that ground they claimed a share of the 
Buddha’s relics." Their capital was Vesali, and they formed a part of the 
Vajjian confederacy, being often referred to as the Vajjis (q.v.). Their 
strength lay in their great unity; if one Licchavi fell ill, all the others 
would visit him. The whole tribe would join in any ceremony performed 
in the house of Licchavi, and they would all unite in honouring any 
distinguished visitors to their city." They were beautiful to look at and 
wore brilliantly coloured garments, riding in brightly painted carriages.? 
The Buddha once compared them to the gods of Tavatimsa.* 

Though this would seem to indicate that they were very prosperous and 
rich, they do not appear to have lived in luxury and idleness. They are, 
on the contrary, spoken of as sleeping on straw couches, being strenuous 
and diligent and zealous in their service.” They also practised seven 
conditions of welfare (aparthaniyadhamma), which the Buddha claimed 
to have taught them at the Sarandada cetiya: (1) They held frequent 
publie meetings of their tribe which they all attended; (2) they met 
together to make their decisions and carried out their undertakings in 
concord; (3) they upheld tradition and honoured their pledges; (4) they 
respected and supported their elders; (5) no women or girls were allowed 
to be taken by force or abduction; (6) they maintained and paid due 
respect to their places of worship; (7) they supported and fully protected 
the holy men (arahants) among them.’ 

The young men among the Licchavis were evidently fond of archery, 
for mention is made® of large numbers of them roving about in the 
Mahavana, with bows and arrows, the strings set, and surrounded by 
hounds. They were a martial people and fond of “ sport," but we find one 


! D. ii. 165; according to the Mtu. 4 D. ii. 96; also DhA. iii. 280. 
(i. 283, etc.) they belonged to the 5 S. ii. 267 f. 
Và&istha gotta; cp. the Mallas (q.v.), who $ As skilful hardy archers, says the 
are called Vasetthas, Commentary. 

? DA. ii. 519. ? D. ii. 73 £.; A. iv. 15f. 

* D. ii. 96; A. iii. 239; cp. Mtu. i. 269. 8 Ibid., iii. 76. 
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of their Elders, Mahanama,’ complaining of them to the Buddha: “ The 
Licchavi youths are quick tempered, rough and greedy fellows; such 
presents as are sent by the members of their tribe—sugar-cane, jujubes, 
sweet cakes, sweetmeats, etc.—they loot and eat; they slap the women and 
girls of their tribe on the back." Violation of chastity was considered a 
serious offence among the Licchavis, and the assembly would even give its 
consent to a husband's request that his unfaithful wife should be 
murdered.” 

According to the Buddhist books, the Licchavis were devout followers 
of the Buddha and held him in the highest esteem. Even careless 
boys, referred to above as wandering about with hounds and bows and 
arrows, would lay aside their arms when they saw the Buddha seated 
under a tree and would surround him with clasped hands, eager to hear 
him.? There were numerous shrines in Vesàli itself, several of which are 
mentioned by name: Capala, Sattambaka, Bahuputta, Gotama, Sarandada 
and Udena,? Buddhaghosa says that these shrines were originally 
Yakkha cetiyas, where various Yakkhas were worshipped, but that they 
were later converted into monasteries for the Buddha and his Order. It 
is, however, apparent from the Buddhist books themselves,” that Vesali 
was also a stronghold of the Jains. The Buddha visited Vesali at least 
three times," and is frequently mentioned as staying in Kitagarasala 
(g.v.) in Mahavana. There the Licchavis visited him in large numbers, 
sometimes" disturbing the calm of the spot and obliging resident monks 
to seek peace in Gosihgasalavana near by. Once, five hundred Licchavis 
invited the Buddha to a discussion held by them at.the Sarandada- 
cetiya regarding the five kinds of treasures. The Buddha went and gave 
his opinion.” 

But not all the Licchavis were followers of the Buddha. When 
Saccaka the Nigantha visited the Buddha at Mahavana, he was accom- 
panied by five hundred Licchavis, who did not all salute the Buddha as 
their teacher, but showed him only such respect as was due to an honoured 
stranger." Several eminent Licchavis are specially mentioned by name 
as having visited and consulted the Buddha; among whom are Mahanama, 


9? A. iii. 76, the Lalitavistara is even | — !5 E.g., in the story of the general 
more condemnatory. | Siha (q.v.). 
10 Vin. iv. 225. | 16 The first visit was in order to destroy 


11 Five hundred Licchavis once gave | the threefold panic of drought, sickness 
a garment each to Piùgiyāni, because | and non-human foes. It was probably 
he recited a verse in praise of the Buddha | this act which earned for the Buddha 


(A. iii. 239). the gratitude of the Licchavis. 
12 A. iii. 76. 17 E.g., A. v. 133 f. 18 A. iii. 167 f. 
13 For details see s.v. 19 M. i, 229; MA. i. 454 gives their 


14 E.g., UdA. 322 f. reasons, 
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Siha, Bhaddiya, Sàlha, Abhaya, Panditakumàra, Nandaka, Mahali and 
Ugga. Several Licchavis, both men and women, joined the Order— 
e.g., the famous courtesan Ambapali, Jenti, Sihà and Vasitthi, and, among 
monks, Afijanavaniya, Vajjiputta and Sambhita,”° 

The Licchavis were greatly admired for their system of government. 
It was a republic (gana, sangha), all the leading members of which were 
called raja." They held full and frequent assemblies at which problems 
affecting either the whole republic or individual members were fully 
discussed. When the assembly drum was heard, all left other duties 
and assembled immediately in the Santhdgarasala."” Sometimes, as 
appears from the story of the conversion of Siha, religion was also 
discussed at these meetings. The rules of procedure adopted? evidently 
resembled those followed in the wpasampüda ordination of a monk.™ 
Besides the rajàs there were also numerous wparajüs, senāpatis, and 
bhandagarikas. There was an elaborate judicial procedure by which 
any person charged with an offence was handed over, in turn, to the 
Vinicchayamahàümattas | (inquirers), the Voharikas (experts in law), 
Suttadharas (experts in tradition), the Atthakulakas (probably a judicial 
committee), the Sendpati, the U paràajà, and finally to the Raja, who would 
inflict the proper sentence according to the pavenipotthaka.”® 

In their political relationships with their neighbours, the Licchavis 
seem to have been on friendly terms with Bimbisara (q.v.), king of Magadha, 
and with Pasenadi, king of Kosala.” Generally speaking, they were 
friendly also with the Mallas, though the story of Bandhula (q.v.) shows 
that a certain amount of rivalry existed between the two tribes. 

After the death of Bimbisara, Ajatasattu, in his desire for the expansion 
of Magadha, resolved to destroy the Licchavis. He was probably partly 
influenced by his fear of his foster-brother Abhayarajakumara (q.v.), 
who had in him Licchavi blood. Buddhaghosa”™ gives another story. 
There was a port on the Ganges, extending over one yojana, half of which 
territory belonged to Ajatasattu, and the other half to the Licchavis. 
Near by was a mountain, from which much fragrant material (? gandha- 
bhanda) flowed into the river. While Ajatasattu was making preparations 
to claim his portion of this material, the Licchavis would go before him 


20 For details see s.v. 24 These are given at Vin. i. 56 (VT. i. 
21 According to Mtu. i. 271, there | 169 f.). 
were 68,000 rajas in Vesali; the Jatakas 28 J. iii. 1. 


| 
| 
| 
(i. 504; iii. 1) speak of 7707; see also | 26 DA. ii. 519. 


DhA. iii. 436. 2? See, e.g., M. ii. 101, where Pasenadi 
22 DA. ii. 517 f. says this. 
23 See D. ii. 76 f., where the Buddha en- |  ?9 DA. ii. 526 f.; AA. ii. 705; was the 


joins on the monks the observance of the 
same habits as practised by the Licchavis. | 


port Pataligima ? see UdA. 408. 
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and remove it all. This happened on several occasions, and Ajatasattu 
vowed vengeance. In order to discover what the Buddha thought of 
his chances of success, he sent to him his minister Vassakara. The 
Buddha predicted” that as long as the Licchavis remained united they 
were proof against any foe. Ajatasattu then decided to bring about 
disunion among them. He was successful in this, with the aid of 
Vassakāra. When Ajatasattu arrived at the gates of Vesali, the 
Licchavis, owing to their disunion, were unable to put up any opposition, 
and Ajàtasattu captured the city without further trouble?! The 
degeneration may have set in earlier among the Licchavis, for we find 
reference"? to their giving up their earlier austere habits and to their 
fondness for soft pillows, long sleep and other luxuries. Their power 
and prosperity were probably also weakened by the plague and drought 
which had ravaged Vesali. 

The Commentaries” contain a mythical account of the origin of the 
Licchavis. The queen of Benares gave birth to a lump of flesh, and, 
wishing to avoid disgrace, her ladies-in-waiting put it in a sealed casket 
and threw it into the Ganges. A deva wrote the king’s name on the 
casket, which was picked up by an ascetic, who tended the embryo 
until two children, a boy and a girl, emerged from it. The ascetic ted 
them with milk. Whatever entered the stomachs of the children could 
be seen as though the stomach were transparent, so that they appeared 
skinless (nicchav?); some said the skin was so thin (linachavi) that the 
stomach and whatever entered it appeared as though sewn together. 
From this the children came to be called Licchavi, and, as they grew, 
were brought up by the villagers living near the hermitage. The other 
children disliked them, saying they were to be avoided (vajjitabbà) 
because of their quarrelsome disposition. When they were sixteen years 
old the villagers obtained land for them from the king, founded a town, 
and married them together. Their country came to be called Vajji. 
They had sixteen pairs of twins, and their city had to be greatly enlarged 
—hence its name, Visala or Vesali. 


29 D. ii. 72 ff. 33 MA. i, 258; KhpA. etc.; for a very 
39 For details see s.v. Vassakara. comprehensive account of the Licchavis, 
31 DA. ii. 524. see Law, Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist 


3? S. ii. 268; see also DhA. iii. 280, where | India, pp. 1 ff. 
they quarrel over a woman; cp. Sp. i. 284. 


Litta Jataka (No. 91).—The Bodhisatta was once a dice-player, and 
used to play with a sharper who, when he saw that he was losing, would 
put one of the dice in his mouth, pretending that it was lost. The 
Bodhisatta discovered this, and one day brought dice smeared with 
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dried poison. The sharper played his usual tricks, and suffered great 
pain from the poison. The Bodhisatta then cured him, thus teaching 
him to be honest in future. The story was told in reference to certain 
monks who were careless in the use of various requisites given to them.' 


1 J. i. 379 f. 


Litta Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the Játaka.' 
1 J. i. 379-410. 


Linatthadipani.—A tīkā by Vacissara on the Patisambhidamagga.' 
1 P.L.C. 217. 


1. Linatthappakasini, or Linatthavannaná.—A series of /?küs on the 
four Nikayas and the Játaka. They are ascribed to Dhammapala.' 


1 Gv. 60, 69; also P.L.C. 192. 


2. Linatthappakasini.—A ¢7ké on the Kaükhávitarani, by an unknown 


author.! 
1 Gv. 62, 72. 


Linatthavannana.—See Linatthappakasini (1). 


Linatthavisodhani.—A Commentary on the Saddabindu by Nanavilasa 


of Pagan.” 
B 1 Bode, op. cit., 25, n. 4. 


1. Lilávati, —A Cola princess, daughter of Jagatipala. She escaped 
with her father to Ceylon, where she became the queen ot Vijayabahu I.' 


1 Cv. lix. 24 f. 


2. Lilàvati, — Daughter of Viravamma and Yasodhara, the latter being 
the daughter of Vijayabahu I. and his queen Lilavati. She married 


Vikkamabahu.* 
1 Cy. lix. 28, 50. See Vikkamabahu (2). 


3. Lilàvati.—Daughter of Sirivallabha and Sugalà and sister of Mana- 
bharana.’ She was the first queen of Parakkamabahu I., and after his 
death, she ruled over Ceylon for three years (1197-1200 a.c.), with the 
help of the general Kitti, till she was expelled by Sáhasamalla. Then 
she reigned again for one year, this time with the help of Vikkantaea- 
münakka. Lokissara deposed her and ruled for nine months, when the 


1 Cy. lxii. 2. 
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general Parakkama once more restored Lilavati to the throne, which, 
this time, she occupied for about seven months.* 


2 Tbid., lxxx. 31, 46, 50; also Cv. Trs. ii. 131, n. 5. 


Lumbini .—A park, situated between Kapilavatthu and Devadaha. 
It was there that the Buddha was born.’ A pillar now marks the spot of 
Asoka's visit to Lumbini. According to an inscription on the pillar, 
it was placed there by the people then in charge of the park to com- 
memorate Asoka’s visit and gifts. The park is now known as Rum- 
mindei, inside the Nepal frontier and two miles north of Bhagavanpura. 

In the Sutta Nipàta? it is stated that the Buddha was born in a village 
of the Sàkyans, in the Lumbineyya Janapada. The Buddha stayed in 
Lumbinivana during his visit to Devadaha and there preached the 
Devadaha Sutta.‘ 


1 J. i. 52, 54; Kvu. 97, 559; AA. i. ? See Mukerji: Asoka, p. 27; see p. 201 f. 
10; MA. ii. 924; BuA. 227; Cv. li. 10, | for details. 
etc. 3 vs. 683. 4 MA. ii. 810. 


Lumbineyya.—See Lumbini. 


Lükhapàpurana Sutta.—A very rich brahmin once visited the Buddha 
clad in a coarse cloak. When asked why he was thus clothed, he said 
that his four sons, with their wives, had thrown him out of his house. 
The Buddha taught him a series of verses to be recited at the brahmin 
assembly, when his sons would be present. The sons realized their folly 
and took him home and looked after him well. The brahmin went back 


to thank the Buddha.’ 
1 S.i. 175 f. 


Lena-vihara.—See Lonagiri. 


1. Loka.—A general, inhabitant of Makkhakudrüsa. He ruled for 
six years over Rohana, his seat of government being in Kajaragama, A 
chieftain named Buddharaja quarrelled with him and fled to Cunnasala, 
where he was joined by Kitti (afterwards Vijayabahu I.). Loka marched 
against their combined forces, was defeated in Remuna, and died soon 


after.’ 
1 Cv. lvii. 1, 45-64. 


2. Loka.—Son of Kassapa (afterwards Vikkamabahu I.) and Lokità. 
His brother was Moggallàna.! 


1 Cy. lvii. 29; Cv. Trs. i. 195, n. 3. 
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3. Loka Kesadhátu.—An officer of Parakkamabahu I| He served 
under the generals Damiladhikari Rakkha? and Lankapura’ and took a 
prominent part in the campaign against Kulasekhara, particularly in the 
capture of Rajina.* 


1 Cv. lxxii. 57. . 3 Ibid., Ixxvi. 253, 269. 
2 Ibid., lxxv. 75. 4 Ibid., Ixxvi. 324, 327. 


Loka Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 


1. Loka Sutta.—The origin and continuance of the world depends on 


the six senses.! 
1 S. i. 41. 


2. Loka Sutta.—The Buddha tells Pasenadi that greed, hate and 
delusion make for trouble and suffering in the world.’ 


1 S. i. 98. 


3. Loka Sutta.—The origin and passing away of the world depend on 


the senses and their objects.! 
1 S. ii. 73. 


4. Loka Sutta.—The world is so called because it crumbles away 
(lujjate). 
1 S. iv. 52. 


5. Loka Sutta.—Because of eye and object arises eye-consciousness. 
Thence comes contact, feeling, craving, grasping and becoming. Thus 
is the world originated; with their cessation the world ceases.* 


1 S. iv. 87. 


6. Loka Sutta.—Anuruddha tells Sariputta that his knowledge of the 
universe is due to the cultivation of the four satipatthànas.! 


1 S. v. 175. 


7. Loka Sutta.—Anuruddha tells his companions that he knows the 
world and its divers shapes and forms through the satopatthanas.! 


i S. v. 304. 


8. Loka Sutta.—In this world of many kinds of beings, the Tathagata 
is an Áriyan.! 
1 S. v. 435. 
IH. 50 
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9. Loka Sutta.—The world and its arising are fully known by a 
Tathagata and he is released from both; he also knows the ending of it 


and the way thereto. He speaks as he does; he is unconquered in the 
world.! 


1 A. ii. 23. 


Lokakàmaguna Vagga.—The twelfth chapter of the Salàyatana 
Samyutta.! 
1 S. iv. 91-109. 


Lokagalla.—An important strategic position in Rohana, mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 79, 81, 83, 166. 


Lokajitvana.—A general of Parakkamabahu I.' 
1 Cy. Ixx. 24. 


Lokadipasara.—A collection of chapters on different subjects—hell, 
animal kingdom, etc.—written by Medhankara of Muttimanagara.’ 


1 Gv. 64, 74; Bode, op. cit., 35 f. 


Lokanatha.—One of the five daughters of Vijayabahu I. and Tiloka- 
sundari. She married Kittisirimegha.' 


1 Cv. lix. 31, 44. 


Lokantaraniraya,—A series of hells, each one being bound by three 
cakkavàlas. Each hell is eight thousand leagues in extent. Beings are 
born there as a result of heinous crimes, “like those of Coranága, or 
Corabhaya, both of Tambannidipa." Their bodies are three gàvutas in 
height and with their long nails they cling to the cakkavalapabbata. 
Sometimes they fall into the world-bearing water (lokasandhàrakaudaka) 
and are dried up because of its great salinity.” Elsewhere’ they are said 
to suffer from extreme cold. Those holding wrong views are also born 
there) According to the Buddhavamsa Commentary, Lokantara is the 
hell of the Asurakàyà. 


1 Cp, Sp. i. 120; SNA. ii. 443. 3 NidA. 8; SNA. i. 59. 
2 AA. ii. 532. 4 J. vi. 247. 5 BuA,, p. 26. 
Lokandara.—A monastery, evidently in Ceylon. Maliyadeva Thera 
preached the Cha Chakka Sutta there and sixty monks became arahants.' 
1 MA. ii. 1024. 
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Lokapafifiatti, —A Pali treatise by an unknown author.’ 
1 Gv. 62, 72. 


Lokapala.—The name given to the kings of the Catummaharajikadeva 
(q.v.). | 


Lokappasadaka, Lokappasádana.— See Lokavivarana. 


Lokabyüha.—A class of devas. One hundred thousand years before 
the end of the world-cycle (kapputthéna) they wander about among men 
with dishevelled hair, weeping, wearing red garments, ugly in form, 
announcing the approach of doom. This is called kappakolahala.* 


1 BuA. 224 f.; J. i. 47 f. 


l. Lokavipatti Sutta.—On eight worldly conditions which obsess the 
world and round which it revolves: gain and loss, fame and obscurity, 
blame and praise, contentment and pain.! 

1 A. iv. 156. 


2. Lokavipatti Sutta.—Average people are obsessed by the eight 
worldly conditions mentioned] in Sutta 1; not so the Ariyan disciple who 


knows their impermanence.' 
1 A. iv. 157. 


Lokavivarana.—The name of a miracle (pàát^hàrwa). It enables all 
beings, from the Akanittha world above to Avici below, to see each other, 
because the whole universe is illuminated. It is also called Lokappasa- 
daka or Lokappasádana. It was performed by Sariputta in honour of 
the Buddha, before the preaching of the Buddhavamsa,* and again by 
the arahants, led by Indagutta, to enable Dhammasoka to see simul- 
taneously the celebrations held at the dedication of his eighty-four 
thousand viháras.? 


1 Bua. 40; MT. 226 f. confines it to ? Bu. i. 47. 
this world only. 3 Mhv. v. 188; MT. 226 f. 


Lokayata.—Name of a branch of brahmin learning’; the name signifies 
that which pertains to the ordinary view (of the world)—/.e., common or 
popular philosophy —much the same as lokakkhàyika (popular philosophy ).* 


1 p. i. 11, etc. 2 For a discussion of the word see Dial. i. 166-72. 


Lokayatika Sutta.—A brahmin, well versed in Lokayata (q.v.), asks the 
Buddha a series of questions regarding the world and existence. The 
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Buddha ignores them and teaches him the paticoasamuppüda, which he 


accepts.' 
1 S. ii. 77 f. 


1. Lokità.—4A Sinhalese princess, sister of Devalà. She married the 
son of her paternal aunt, Kassapa (later Vikkamabahu I.), and had two 
sons, Moggallana and Loka.* 


1 Cv. lvii. 27 f. 


2. Lokità.—4A princess, daughter of Bodhi and Buddha. She married 
Moggallana and had by him four children: Kitti (afterwards Vijayabahu 
I.), Mittà, Mahinda and Rakkhita.! 


1 Cv. lvii. 41. 


Lokissara.—A Damila chief who came from India with a spear wound 
on his shoulder. He defeated Lilàvati in Ceylon and reigned there for 
nine months (1210-11 4.c.), till he was defeated by the general Parakkama.! 


1 Cv. Ixxx. 47 f. 


Lokuttarakathà.—The eight chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 
Patisambhidamagga. | 


Lokuppatti.—A Pali work by Aggapandita of Pagan.’ 
1 Gv. 64, 74; Bode, op. cit., 21. 


“ Loke Sutta."—Dona notices the footprints of the Buddha on the 
road between Ukkatthà and Setavyà, and, following them, comes upon 
the Buddha. Dona asks the Buddha who he is—deva, yakkha, gandhabba, 
etc. ?À—and the Buddha explains to him that he is a “ Buddha.””? 


1 A. ii. 37 f. 


1. Lonagiri.—AÀ vihàra on the banks of the Ajakarani, where Sabbaka 
(Sappaka) attained arahantship.! v.l. Lena-vihara. 


1 ThagA. i. 399. 


2. Lonagiri.—A vihàra in Ceylon, near Mahàkhiragàma (v.l. Mahà- 
girigama), In the Commentaries! we find two stories about a monk 
named Tissa, who lived there. Once, five hundred monks, on their way 
to Nagadipa, reached Khiragima and went into the village for alms, but 
returned with empty bowls. When Tissa discovered this, he went into 


1 AA. ii. 653 £.; M.A. i. 546 f.; DA. ii. 534 f. 
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the village, whence he shortly returned with his bowl full of milk-rice, 
which he served to the five hundred monks, keeping some for himself. 
When asked whether he possessed supernormal power, Tissa replied that 
he practised Sdraniyadhamma, as a result of which his bowl was never 
empty even after he had served as many as one thousand monks from it. 

The other story relates how, when Tissa was still a novice, he went to 
the Giribhanda-festival. There, having heard that the costliest offering 
was a pair of robes, he openly wished that he should get them. 
The king heard of this and tried to prevent Tissa from having the robes, 
but this effort was unsuccessful. Theking was amazed, and, on question- 
ing Tissa, the reply was to the same effect as that of the first story. v.l. 
Lenagiri. 


Lonaphala Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikàya.! 
1 A. i. 239-58. 


Lonaphala Sutta.—There are certain persons, careless in habits of body 
and thought, without insight—even a small offence takes such persons 
to hell, while others expiate a similar small offence in this very life. A 
grain of salt cast into a small cup of water renders it undrinkable, but 
such is not the case if it be cast into ariver. The same idea is illustrated 


with other similes.! 
1 A. i. 248 ff. 


Lonambila Sutta.—Given as an example of a sutta in which the Buddha 
expands the meaning by means of similes. The reference is, perhaps, to 


the Lonaphala Sutta (q.v.). 
1 AA. i. 32. 


Lomasakanhgiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he had been a monk. After Kassapa Buddha had preached the Bhadde- 
karatta Sutta, a certain monk had talked about it to Lomasakangiya, 
who, unable to understand it, said, “ May I, in the future, be able to teach 
thee this sutta !" And the other answered “ May I ask thee !" 

In the present age, Lomasakaügiya was born in a Sakyan family of 
Kapilavatthu, while the other monk became the deva Candana. 

Lomasakangiya (so called because he was delicate and the soles of his 
feet were covered with hair’) did not go with the Sakyan young men who 
joined the Order. Noticing this, Candana appeared before him and 
questioned him on the Bhaddekaratta Sutta. Lomasakangiya did not 


1 MA. ii. 961 says he was so called because he had only a little down on his body 
(kayassa isakalomasakarataya). 
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know it, and Candana reminded him of his past wish. Lomasakanügiya, 
therefore, went to consult the Buddha, and, later, wished to join the 
Order. He was sent back to obtain his parents' consent. His mother, 
fearing for his health, would not agree, but he uttered a verse" which 
convinced her. After his ordination, he went into a forest, and, when 
his companions warned him against the cold, he Ropes ee the verse, and, 
being devoted to meditation, soon won arahantship.? 

According to the Lomasakahgiya-Bhaddekaratta Sutta,' (Rod 
visited Lomasakangiya in the Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu, where 
he lived after his ordination, and questioned him on the Bhaddekaratta 
Sutta. When Lomasakangiya again confessed his ignorance, Candana 
taught him the verses, and then the former packed his bedding and went 
to Savatthi, where the Buddha, at his request, taught him the Sutta. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha, he offered nàga-flowers to the Buddha.’ 
See also Lomasavanhgisa. 

2 This verse is included in Thag. (vs. | to which, it was this sutta which led to 
21). his becoming an arahant. 

3 ThagA. i. 84; the story given in 5 ThagA. i. 84; Ap. ii. 504; cf. Ap. ii. 
Ap. ii. 504 f., both of the past and the | 450 (Nagapupphiya); it is these latter 


present, differs in several details. Apadaàna verses which are quoted in 
4 M. iii. 199 £.; cf. Ap. ii. 505, according | ThagA. 


Lomasakanhgiya-Bhaddekaratta Sutta.—The Bhaddekaratta Sutta (q.v.) 
as it was preached to Lomasakahgiya (q.v.). 


Lomasakassapa.—The Bodhisatta born as an ascetic. See the Lomasa- 
kassapa Jataka. 


Lomasakassapa Jataka (No. 433).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Kassapa, son of the chaplain to the king of Benares. He and the king’s 
son shared a teacher and became friends. When the prince became 
king, Kassapa, having no desire for power, left him and became an 
ascetic. Because of the thick hair on his body, men called him Loma- 
sakassapa. Sakka grew frightened of Kassapa’s power, and, wishing 
to destroy it, appeared before the king at midnight and suggested to him 
that if he could persuade Kassapa to offer a sacrifice of slain beasts, he 
should be king over all India. The king, therefore, sent his minister, 
Sayha, to fetch Kassapa to him. When Kassapa heard of the proposal 
he refused to go, but Sakka appeared again before the king and said 
that if the king's daughter, Candavati, were offered as reward, Kassapa 
would come. This proposal was agreed to, and Kassapa, tempted by 
the princess's beauty, agreed to come. The people gathered at the place 
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of sacrifice and tried to dissuade Kassapa from slaying the animals, but 
he refused to listen. Many beasts were slain, and as he raised his sword 
to cut off the head of the royal elephant the latter raised a cry in which 
all the animals joined. Roused by this uproar, Kassapa remembered 
his asceticism and was filled with remorse. He admonished the king, 
and, sitting cross-legged in the air, developed transcendental power, 
which enabled him to fly through the air. 

The story was related to a passion-tossed monk. Sayha is identified 
with Sariputta.! 


1 J. iii. 514 ff.; the story forms one | p.219. There Kassapa is stated to have 
of the dilemmas of the Milindapafiha, | performed the Vajapeyya sacrifice. 


Lomasanaga.—A monk of Ceylon who lived in the Padhanaghara in 
the Piyanguguhà on Cetiyapabbata. He is given as an example of a 
monk who did not abandon his meditations in spite of extreme cold 


or heat.! 
1 MA. i. 65. 


Lomasa-Vahgisa.—The Samyutta Nikàya mentions an interview 
between an Elder of this name and the Sakyan Mahanama. Mahanama 
asks the Elder if the learner's way of life 1s identical with that of the 
Tathagata. Vangisa answers that it is not so; learners only abandon 
the five hindrances; arahants have completely destroyed them from the 
root. 

The interview took place in the Nigrodharama at Kapilavatthu. The 
name Lomasavangisa is, probably, a wrong or variant reading for 
Lomasakahgiya (q.v.).* 

1 S. v. 327 f. 


Lomahamsa.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.’ 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Lomahamsa Jàtaka (No. 94).—The Bodhisatta once became an 
Ajivaka and practised all manner of austerities in order to test the 
efficiency of asceticism, enduring extremes of heat and cold. He 
realized his error as he lay dying, and was reborn in the deva-world. 

The story was told in reference to Sunakkhatta, who, having left the 
Order and joined Korakkhattiya, went about Vesali, vilifying the Buddha 
and declaring that his doctrines did not lead to the destruction of suffering. 
When Sariputta reported this to the Buhda, the Buddha declared that 
he had tested the efficacy of asceticism ninety kappas ago and had found 
it wanting.” | 

1 J. i. 389-01. 
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The story is also referred to in the Carlyápitaka" as the Mahalomaham- 
saearlyà, where it exemplifies the practice of upekkha.* 


2 iii, 15. 3 J. i. 47. 


Lomahamsapariyaya.—Another name, given by the Buddha himself 
to the Mahàsihanáda Sutta! (q.v.). 


1 M. i. 83. 


Lola Jataka (No. 274).—The story of the Bodhisatta born as a pigeon 
and of his friendship with a greedy crow. The story is practically the 
same as that of the Kapota Jataka (No. 42) (q.v.), and was related in 
reference to a greedy monk who was reported to the Buddha. The 
crow is identified with the monk.! 


1 J. ii. 361 ff. 


Lolà.—A Paribbajika, sister of Saeeaka (g.v.).! See also the Cullaka- 
linga Jataka. After the discussion which she and her sisters had with 
Sariputta, in which they were defeated, she joined the Order with the 
others and became an arahant.” 


1 J. iii. 1. 2 MA. i. 450 f. 


Losaka Jataka (No. 41).—In the time of Kassapa Buddha there lived 
a monk who was maintained by a rich man of the district. Into the 
monastery belonging to this rich man there came one day an arahant, 
and the former, liking his appearance, asked him to stay in the monastery, 
promising to look after him. The arahant agreed, but the incumbent 
of the monastery grew jealous and told their patron that the arahant 
was lazy and good for nothing. Some food sent by the patron for the 
arahant the incumbent threw into the embers. The arahant, reading 
his thoughts, left and went elsewhere. The monk was seized with 
remorse and was reborn in hell. In five hundred successive births he 
was a Yakkha, with never enough to eat; during a further five hundred 
births he wasa dog. Then he was born, under the name of Mittavindaka, 
in a poor family in Kasi, Because of him, dire misfortune betell the 
family, and he was driven out. In Benares he became a charity scholar 
under the Bodhisatta, who was a teacher there, but he was so quarrelsome 
that he was sent away. He married a poor woman and had two children. 
For a while he was a teacher, but the village in which he lived earned the 
king's displeasure seven times, their houses caught fire and the water 
dried up. Having discovered the cause, the villagers drove out Mitta- 
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vindaka and his family. In a haunted forest the wife and children 
were eaten up by demons. 

In his wanderings Mittavindaka came to a outil village, Gambhira, 
where he took service ina ship. On the seventh day of the voyage the 
ship suddenly stopped sailing. Lots were cast, and seven times the lot 
fell on Mittavindaka, so they put him on a raft and lowered him over- 
board. He was cast ashore on an island where lived four vimana-petas 
in palaces of crystal, and he enjoyed happiness with them for seven days. 
From there he went to an island where lived eight goddesses in palaces 
of silver, thence to another where lived sixteen in palaces of jewels, 
thence to another still where lived thirty-two in palaces of gold. In 
each he stayed seven days. From the last he went to an island of ogres. 
There he seized an ogress wandering about in the shape of a goat, and, 
when she kicked him, he was hurled into the dry moat of Benares. There 
goatherds were keeping watch for thieves, and when Mittavindaka seized 
a goat, hoping to be kicked back to his original place, he was caught. 
As he was being led away, the Bodhisatta saw and recognized him and 
persuaded the goatherds to allow him to have him as a slave. 

The story was told in reference to Losaka-Tissa, with whom Mitta- 
vindaka is identified.' 

1 J. i. 234-46. 


Losaka-Tissa Thera.—He was the son of a fisherman of Kosala. In 
his village lived one thousand families, and on the day of his conception 
they all had to starve and various misfortunes gradually befell them. 
By a process of exclusion, they discovered that their misfortunes were 
due to Losaka’s family, and therefore drove them out. As soon as 
Losaka could walk, his mother put a potsherd into his hand and sent 
him to beg. He wandered about uncared for, picking up lumps of rice 
like a crow. One day, when he was seven years old, Sariputta saw him 
and, feeling pity for him, ordained him. But he was always unlucky; 
wherever he went, begging for alms, he received but little and never 
hada real meal. In due course he became an arahant, and when the time 
came for him to die Sariputta determined that he should have a proper 
meal. He went with Losaka to Sávatthi, but no one would even notice 
them. He then took Losaka back to the monastery and, having collected 
food himself, sent it to Losaka, but the messengers entrusted with it 
ate it all themselves. It was afternoon when Sariputta discovered this; 
he therefore went to the king’s palace and, having obtained a bowl 
filled with catumadhura (honey, ghee, butter and sugar), took it to 
Losaka and asked him to eat out of the bowl as he (Sáriputta) held it, 
in case the food should disappear. That night Losaka died, and a shrine 
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was erected over his ashes! When the Buddha was asked why Losaka 
was so unlucky, he related the Losaka Játaka (q.v.).. Losaka is identified 
with Mittavindaka of that story. 


1 J. i. 234 f. 


Lohakumbha, Lohakumbhi, Lohitakumbhiya.—A  Niraya. Beings 
born there suffer from excessive heat.’ The Niraya extends under the 
whole of the earth and is four nahutas and one hundred thousand 
yojanasin depth. It is like a cauldron filled up to the brim with molten 
metal.” | | 

It is said’ that when Kálásoka attempted to extend his patronage 
to the Vajjiputtaka monks, the devas frightened him with a dream that 
. he had been cast into Lohakumbhi. See also the Lohakumbhi Jataka. 


1 SNA. i. 59; J. iii. 22; v. 269. ? SNA. ii. 480. 3 Mhv. iv. 38. 


Lohakumbhi Jataka (No. 314).—The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic 
of great power. The king of Benares, having heard at night four sounds 
—du, sa, na, so—uttered by four beings who dwelt in hell, was greatly 
frightened. When he consulted his purohita, the latter ordained a 
fourfold sacrifice. The Bodhisatta, seeing the fate that lay in wait for 
numerous creatures, went to the king's park and there, with the help 
of the purohita’s chief disciple—not himself in favour of the sacrifice— 
explained to the king the meaning of the sounds and had the sacrificial 
animals released. The purohita’s disciple is identified with Sariputta. 

The story was told in reference to Pasenadi, who one night heard 
four syllables uttered by four inhabitants of hell. "These had once been 
nobles of Savatthi, guilty of adultery. After death they were born in 
four iron cauldrons. After sixty thousand years they had gradually 
come to the top of these cauldrons and had uttered these syllables in 
their attempt to proclaim their misery. The king, very frightened, 
consulted his priests, who ordered a sacrifice. But Mallika intervened 
and sent the king to see the Buddha, who explained the matter and 
allayed the king's fears.! 


1 J. iii. 43-8; the stories, both of the | templated putting a helpless man to 
past and present, appear also at DhA. ii. | death in order to obtain his beautiful 
5 ff. and PvA. 279 ff. In both places | wife. There are also other differences 
the introductory story gives greater | in the two accounts. For details see 
details. Pasenadi heard the sounds | Burlinghame: Buddhist Legends ii. 100, 
while lying sleepless, because he con- | n.1. 


Lohadvára.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by King Mahānāma,' 
1 Cv. xxxvii. 212. 
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Lohapásáda.—4A building at Anuradhapura, forming the wposatha-hall 
of the Mahavihara. It was originally built by Devanampiyatissa,’ but 
it was then a small building erected only to round off the form of Maha- 
vihàra (vthdraparipunnamattasddhakam).? Later, Dutthagàmani pulled 
it down and erected on its site a nine-storeyed building, one hundred 
cubits square and high, with one hundred rooms on each storey. The 
building was planned according to a sketch of the Ambalatthikapasada' 
in Birani’s palace which eight arahants obtained from the deva-world. 
The building was roofed with copper plates, hence its name. The nine 
storeys were occupied by monks, according to their various attainments, 
the last four storeys being reserved for arahants. In the centre of the 
hall was a seat made in the shape of Vessavana’s Narivahana chariot.’ 
The building was visible out at sea to a distance of one league.” Once 
Dutthagimani attempted to preach in the assembly-hall of the Loha- 
pāsāda, but he was too nervous to proceed. Realizing then how difficult 
was the task of preachers, he endowed largesses for them in every vihára." 
Dutthagàmani had always a great fondness for the Lohapàásada, and 
as he lay dying he managed to have a last view of it.’ Thirty crores 
were spent on its construction; in Saddhatissa’s day it caught fire 
from a lamp, and he rebuilt it in seven storeys at a cost of nine 
millions.? 

Khallatanaga built thirty-two other pàsadas round the Lohapàsada 
for its ornamentation,’ while Bhatikabhaya carried out various repairs 
to the building," and Ámandagàmani added an inner courtyard and a 
verandah (aj5ra)."  Sirinàga I. rebuilt it in five storeys,’” Abhayanaga 
built a pavilion in the courtyard and Gothabhaya had the pillars renewed.” 
He evidently started to rebuild the structure, because we are told“ 
that, after his death, his son Jetthatissa completed up to seven storeys 
the Lohapasada which had been left unfinished (vippakata) by his father. 
The building was worth one crore, and Jetthatissa offered to it a jewel 
worth sixty thousand, after which he renamed it Manipásáda. After- 
wards Sona, a minister of his brother, the renegade king Mahanama, 
acting on the advice of heretical monks led by Saüghamitta, destroyed 
the pāsāda and carried away its wealth to enrich Abhayagiri-vihara.” 

Mahànàma's son, Sirimeghavanna, had the pàsáda restored to its 


1 See Mhv. xv. 205. 8 Ibid., xxxiii. 6. 

2 MT. 364. 9? Mhv. xxxii. 30. 

3 The actual Ambalatthika (q.v.) of 10 Ibid., xxxiv. 39. 
the Lohapasida was to the east of the  [bid., xxxv. 3. 
building (DA. ii. 635). 12 Ibid., xxxvi. 25, 52. 

4 For details see Mhv. xxvii. 1 ff. 13 Ibid., 102. 

5 MT. 505. 8 Mhv. xxxii. 42 ff. 14 Ibid., xxxvi. 124 f. 


7 Ibid., 9. | 15 Tbid., xxxvii. 10 f., 59. 
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original form,'* and, later, Dhátusena renovated it," as did Aggabodhi I., 
who distributed the three garments to thrity-six thousand monks at the 
festival of dedication and assigned a village to provide for its protection.” 
His successor, Aggabodhi II., deposited in the pasida the Buddha’s right 
collar-bone, which relic was later transferred to the Thūpārāma.™ In 
the reign of Aggabodhi IV., the ruler of Malaya repaired the central 
. pinnacle,” while Mànavamma provided a new roof. Sena II. completely 
restored the pāsāda and placed in it an image of the Buddha in gold 
mosaic. The building was evidently not in use at the time, but he 
provided for its upkeep and assigned villages for its protection, and 
decreed that thirty-two monks should be in constant residence." Sena 
IV. was in the habit of preaching in the Lohapasada periodical sermons 
to the monks? which were based on the suttas, but, after his death, 
the place again fell into disrepair and was destroyed by the Colas. 
Parakkamabahu I. restored it once again," but it was soon after pillaged 
again and fell into ruin, in which state it remains to this day. There 
are now sixteen hundred monolithic stone columns (the same number 
as in the time of Parakkamabahu I.), which evidently formed the frame- 
work of the lowest storey. 

Frequent mention is made in the books of sermons preached in the 
lowest storey of the Lohapasada, at which very large numbers were 
present. Once, when Ambapàsàanavàsi Cittagutta preached the Ratha- 
vinita Sutta, there were twelve thousand monks and one thousand 
nuns.” On another occasion, Bhátikabhaya described the contents of 
the Relic-chamber of the Maha Thüpa to all the monks of the Mahávihàra 
assembled in the Lohapasada.”* 

Buddhaghosa says" that, up to his day, it was customary for all the 
monks of Ceylon, who lived to the north of the Mahavalukanadi, to 
assemble in the Lohapasada twice a year, on the first and last days of 
the vassa, while those to the south of the river assembled at the Tissa- 
mahavihara. When disputes arose as to the interpretation of various 
rules or teachings, the decision was often announced by a teacher of 
repute from the lowest storey of the Lohapasada.” 

The hood of the Naga-king Muecalinda was of the same size as the store- 
house (bhandagaragabbha) of the Lohapásáda. A mass of rock, as big 
as the seventh storey of the Lohapasada, if dropped from the Brahma- 
world, would take four months to reach the earth.?? 


16 Mhv. xxxvii. 62. 22 [bid., li. 69 f. 23 Ibid., liv. 4. 
17 Ibid., xxxviii. 54. | 24 Ibid., lxxviii. 102. 

18 Ibid., xlii. 20. |. 86 MT. 552 f. 26 Ibid., 555. 
19 Tbid., 53, 59. | 27 DA. ii. 581. 

20 Jbid., xlvi. 30. | 88 DA. ii. 442, 514. 


21 Ibid., xlvii. 65. | 9 UdA. 101. 3? DA. ii. 678. 
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- Loharüpa.—The name given to an image of the Buddha, one of several 
in Anurádhapura.! 
1 Cv. xlix. 17. 


1. Lohieca.—4A brahmin of Makkarakata in Avanti, Once when Maha 
Kaecána was living there in a forest hut, a number of Lohicea’s pupils 
came there and began abusing the monks, calling them shavelings, 
menials, etc. Kaccana talked to them, telling them how degenerate were 
the brahmins, differing from brahmins of old, the present ones being 
backsliders, mere reciters, doing things for trifling gains. The pupils 
went back to Lohicca and told him this. Lohicca visited Kaccana and 
discussed with him these statements, and, at the end of the talk, declared 
himself Kaccana’s follower.! 

1 S. iv. 117 ff. 


2. Lohicca.—A brahmin of Salavatiké. He once conceived the idea 
that a samana or recluse who had reached a good state of mind should 
tell no one else of it, lest he should entangle himself in new bonds. When 
the Buddha went to Salavatika Lohicca sent the barber, Bhesikà, to 
invite the Buddha and the monks in his name. The Buddha accepted the 
invitation, and, at the end of the meal, questioned Lohicca regarding his 
views. At the end of the discussion Lohicca became the Buddha's 
follower.’ 

1 D. i. 224 ff. 


1. Lohieea Sutta.—The account of the visit of Lohieea (1) (q.v.) of 
Makkarakata to Maha Kaccana.' 


1 S. iv. 117 ff. 


2. Lohieea Sutta.—The twelfth sutta of the Digha Nikaya, containing 
the discussion between the Buddha and Lohieea of Sālāvatikā. The 
underlying argument of the sutta is that everyone should be allowed to 
learn; that everyone possessing certain attainments should be allowed to 
teach; but that if he does teach, he should teach all and to all, keeping 
nothing back, shutting no one out. But no man should take upon himself 
to teach unless he has first taught himself, and has acquired the faculty 
of imparting to others the truth he has gained himself." 


1 D. i. 224 ff. 


Lohitaka.—One of the Chabbaggiyà (g.v.). The followers of Lohitaka 
and Pandu were not as undesirable as the other heretics." See s.v. 
Pandu-Lohitakà. EM 

1 Sp. iii. 4, 6. 
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 Lohitavàsi.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the Mahà- 


samaya Sutta.’ 
1 D. ii. 260. 


Lohitavahakhanda.—The field of battle on which Canda, son of Pandula, 
slew the five brothers of Suvannapàli.' 


1 Mhv. x. 43. 


V. 


Vamsa Sutta.—See Ariyavamsa Sutta. 


Vamatthappakasini.—The Commentary on the Mahavamsa, tradi- 
tionally ascribed to a Thera named Mahanama, and probably written 
about the ninth century.! 


1 For details see P.T.S. edition, Introd. 


Vamsabhümi, Vamsarattha.—The country of the Vamsa (q.v.). 
Vamsaraja.—See Udena. 


Vamsa.—The Vamsas and their country. It lay to the south of Kosala, 
and its capital was Kosambi’ on the Yamuna. Udena, son of Parantapa, 
also called Vamsarájà, was its king in the time of the Buddha. Avanti 
lay to the south of the Vamsa country. The Vamsà were also called 
Vatsā.? The country formed one of the sixteen Mahajanapada (q.v.). 
The district of Bhagga, in which was Sumsuméaragiri, seems to have been 
subject to the Vamsa in the Buddha’s time, for we find Udena’s son, 
Bodhi, living there.* In nominal lists’ the Vamsi are generally mentioned 


with the Ceti. 


1 E.g., J. iv. 28. 4 J. iii. 157, also Mahabharata ii. 30, 
2 E.g., ibid., 370, 390. 10 f. 
8 Bud. India, 3, 27; Mtu. i. 34. 5 E.g., D. ii. 200. 


Vaka Jàtaka (No. 300).—4 wolf once lived on a rock near the Ganges. 
The winter floods came and surrounded the rock, and the wolf, unable to 
escape, decided to keep the holy day. The Bodhisatta, who was Sakka, 
appeared before him in the guise of a he-goat, and the wolf, forgetting his 
holy day, chased him round and round the rock. Finding he could not 
succeed in catching him, the wolf expressed his joy that his holy day had 
not been violated! Sakka, hovering above him, rebuked him for his 
weakness. 
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The story was related in reference to some monks, followers of Upasena 
(Vahgantaputta) (q.v.). Being aware of the permission granted by the 
Buddha to the monks who practised the thirteen dhutangas to visit 
him even during his periods of solitude, these monks would practise 
them fora short while and then visit him. But, the visit over, they would 
at once throw off their rag-robes and don other garments. The Buddha 
discovered this and related the Jataka.* 


1 J. ii. 449 ff.; cp. Vin. iii. 231 f., where no mention is made of the Jataka. 


1. Vakkali Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Savatthi and 
became proficient in the three Vedas. After he once saw the Buddha 
he could never tire of looking at him, and followed him about. In order 
to be closer to him he became a monk, and spent all his time, apart from 
meals and bathing, in contemplating the Buddha’s person. One day 
the Buddha said to him, “ The sight of my foul body is useless; he who sees 
the Dhamma, he it is that seeth me ” (yo kho dhammam passati so mam 
passati; yo mam passati so dhammam passati)! But even then Vakkali 
would not leave the Buddha till, on the last day of the rains, the Buddha 
commanded him to depart. Greatly grieved, Vakkali sought the 
precipices of Gijjhaküta. The Buddha, aware of this, appeared before 
him and uttered a stanza; then stretching out his hand, he said: “ Come, 
monk." Filled with joy, Vakkali rose in the air pondering on the 
Buddha's words and realized arahantship.? 

According to the Theragāthā Commentary? when Vakkali was 
dismissed by the Buddha he lived on Gijjhaküta, practising meditation, 
but could not attain insight because of his emotional nature (saddha). 
The Buddha then gave him a special exercise, but neither could he achieve 
this, and, from lack of food, he suffered from cramp. The Buddha visited 
him and uttered a verse to encourage him. Vakkali spoke four verses* 
in reply, and, conjuring up insight, won arahantship. Later, in the 
assembly of the monks, the Buddha declared him foremost among those 
of implicit faith (saddhadhimuttàánam)? In the Parayanavagga’ the 


1 Cp. Itv. sec. 92. 

2 AA. i. 140 f.; the Apadàna account 
(Ap. ii. 465 f.) is similar. It says that 
the Buddha spoke to him from the foot 
of the rock. Vakkali jumped down to 
meet the Buddha, & depth of many 
cubits, but he alighted unhurt. It was 
on this occasion that the Buddha de- 
clared his eminence among those of 
implicit faith; also DhA. iv. 118 f. 


The DhA. reports three verses uttered 
by the Buddha in which he assures 
Vakkali that he will help him and look 
after him. : 

3 ThagA. i. 420. 

4 These are included in Thag, vss. 
350-4. 

5 cp. A. i. 25; also Dvy. 49 and VibhA. 
276; Vam. i. 129. 

6 SN. vs. 1146. 
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Buddha is represented as holding Vakkali up to Pihgiya as an example of 
one who won emancipation through faith. 

The Samyutta account! gives more details and differs in some respects 
from the above. There, Vakkali fell ill while on his way to visit the 
Buddha at Rajagaha, and was carried in a litter to a potter's shed in 
. Rajagaha. There, at his request, the Buddha visited him and comforted 
him. He questioned Vakkali, who assured him that he had no cause to 
reprove himself with regard to morals (stlato); his only worry was that he 
had not been able to see the Buddha earlier. The Buddha told him 
that seeing the Dhamma was equivalent to seeing him, and because 
Vakkali had realized the Dhamma, there would be no hereafter for 
him. After the Buddha had left, Vakkali asked his attendants to take 
him to Kalasila on Isigili. The Buddha was on Gijjhaküta and was told 
by two devas that Vakkali was about to “ obtain release." The Buddha 
sent word to him: “ Fear not, Vakkali, your dying will not be evil.” 
Vakkali rose from his bed to receive the Buddha’s message, and sending 
word to the Buddha that he had no desire or love for the body or the 
other khandhas, he drew a knife and killed himself. The Buddha went 
to see his body, and declared that he had obtained Nibbàna and that 
Mara’s attempt to find the consciousness of Vakkali would prove useless. 

The Commentary adds that Vakkali was conceited and blind to his 
remaining faults. He thought he was a khindsava, and that he might 
rid himself of bodily pains by death. However, the stab with the knife 
caused him such pain that at the moment of dying he realized his puthuj- 
jana state, and, putting forth great effort, attained arahantship. 

His resolve to become chief among the saddhadhimuttas had been made 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, when he saw a monk also named 
Vakkali similarly honoured by the Buddha." 


7 S. iii. 119 ff.; SA. ii. 229. 8 Ap. ii. 465 f.; AA. i. 140. 


.2. Vakkali.—A monk in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, declared 
chief of those having implicit faith.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 422; Ap. ii. 460. 
^ Vakkali Sutta.—The account, given in the Samyutta Nikàya, of the 
attainment of arahantship and death of Vakkali (1) (q.v.). 


7 S. iii. 119 ff. 


Vakkula.—See Bakkula. 
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Vaggumuda,—A river in the Vajji country (v.l. Vattamudà). On its 
banks lived Yasoja and his five hundred companions.’ 


1 Ud, iii. 3; ThagA. i. 357. 


Vaggamudatiriya.—Monks who lived on the banks of the Vaggumuda, 
evidently distinct from Yasoja (g.v.) and his companions. When there 
was scarcity of food in the Vajji country these monks went about praising 
each other's superhuman qualities so that the laymen, deceived by their 
pretensions, kept them in great luxury. When the Buddha discovered 
this, he rebuked them strongly and laid down the rules concerning the 
fourth Parajika offence.! 


1 Vin. iii. 87 ff.; Sp. ii. 481 ff.; DhA. iii. 480. 


Vahka.—4A king of Savatthi. For his story see the Ghata Jàtaka (No. 
355). He is identified with Ánanda.! 


1 J. iii. 170. 


Vaükaka.—The name of Mount Vepulla in the time of Konagamana 


Buddha.’ 
1 S. ii. 191. 


Vankagiri, Vankapabbata, Vankatapabbata.—A mountain in Himava 
to which Vessantara was banished with hisfamily. It was thirty leagues 
from the Ceta country and sixty leagues from Jetuttara, the way passing 
through Suvannagiritala, over the river Kontimara, through Arafijaragiri, 
Dunnivittha, northwards beyond Gandhamadana, over Mt. Vipula, across 
the Ketumati River, through Mount Nalika and the Muealinda Lake.' 
Vessantara and his family lived there in a hermitage built by Vissakamma 
at Sakka's suggestion.” Safíjaya later built a road, eight usabhas wide, 
from Jetuttara to Vanka.? | 


1 Cyp. i. 9; J. vi. 514, 518, 519. 2 [bid., 520. 3 Ibid., 580. 


Vankanasika-Tissa.— King of Ceylon (171-4 a.c.). He was the son 
of Vasabha and his wife was the daughter of King Subha. He built the 
Mahàmangala-vihàra, and his wife built the Matu-vihara in honour of 
a monk who had given her his blessing. "Vankanàsika's son was Gaja- 
bàhukagamani.' | 

1 Mhv. xxxv. 108 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 12, 27 f. 


Vankahara, Vangahara.—A district in India, the birthplace of the 
Theri Cápà. It was probably to the south of Magadha.” Upaka lived 
1 ThigA. 220; but see SNA. i. 259, where the janapada is called Vanga, not 


Vankahára. 2 Sisters. 132 f. 
TI. 51 
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there for some time, first as an Ajivaka and later as Capa’s husband. The 
place is said to have been infested with fierce flies.’ 


3 MA. i. 388. 


Vaühkavattakagalla.—AÀ monastery in Ceylon, built by Mahacili- 


Mahiatissa.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 9. 


Vanga, Vanga.—The name of a people and their country, the modern 
Bengal. Itisnowhere mentioned in the four Nikàyas, nor included among 
the Mahajanapadas. The mother of Sihabàhu and Sihasivali was a 
Vanga princess, the daughter of the Vanga king who had married the 
daughter of the king of Kalinga. The Milinda? mentions Vanga as a 
trading-place to be reached by sea. 


1 Mhv. vi. 1 ff.; Dpv. ix. 2. à p. 359. 


Vabganta.—A brahmin, father of Sàriputta! (g.v.) and husband of 
Ripasari.” The brahmin Mahasena was his friend, and the son of another 
friend became Sariputta’s attendant. See Kimsila Sutta. 


1 SNA. i. 331; UdA. 266. 2 Ap. i. 102. 3 DhA. ii. 84. 


Vahgantaputta.—The epithet applied to Sariputta’s brother Upasena 
(g.v.), to distinguish him from others of the same name. 


. Vahgisa Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family and was proficient 
inthe Vedas. He gained repute by tapping on skulls with his finger-nail 
and telling thereby where the owners of the skull were reborn. During 
three years he thus gained much money. Then, in spite of the protests 
of his colleagues, he went to see the Buddha,* who gave him the skull of 
an arahant. Vangisa could make nothing of this and joined the Order 
to learn its secret. He was ordained by Nigrodhakappa, and, meditating 
on the thirty-two constituents of the body, he won arahantship. He 
then visited the Buddha again and praised him in various verses, full of 
similes and metaphors. This brought him reputation as a poet (Kàvya- 
citta or Kaveyyamatia). Later the Buddha declared him foremost among 
those pre-eminent in ready expression (pat?bhanavantànam). His resolve 
to attain to this position was made in the time of Padumuttara Buddha.’ 

The Theragüthà? contains numerous verses spoken by him on various 


! According to the Apadàna, he saw 192 ff.; AA. i. 149 ff.; DhA. iv. 226 f; 
Sàriputta first and learnt from him about | aN A. i. 345 f.; Ap. ii. 495 ff. 
the Buddha. ? Thag. vss. 1208-79; most of these 
2 A. i. 24; Dpv. iv. 4; ThagA. ii. | are repeated at GS. i. 185 ff. 
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occasions—some of them (1209-18) uttered about himself, his attempts to 
suppress desires excited by the sight of gaily dressed women; others 
(1219-22) were self-admonitions against conceit because of his facility 
of speech ; some were spoken in praise of sermons preached by the Buddha 
—e.g., the Subhasita Sutta (1227-30), a sutta on Nibbana (1238-45), and a 
sutta preached at the Pavarana ceremony (1234-7). Several verses were 
in praise of his colleagues—e.g. Sariputta (1231-3), Afifid-Kondafifia 
(1246-8), and Moggallàna (1249-51). One of Vaügisa's long poems 
(vvs. 1263-74) is addressed to the Buddha, questioning him as to the 
destiny of his (Vangisa’s) teacher Nigrodhakappa. The Commentary” 
explains that when Nigrodhakappa died Vangisa was absent and wished 
to be assured by the Buddha that his teacher had reached Nibbana. But 
the poem is more than a question. It is really a eulogy of the Buddha. 
Another verse (1252) describes the Buddha as he sat surrounded by his 
monks on the banks of the Gaggara at Campa. 

The Samyutta^ devotes one whole section to Vangisa, dealing with the 
incidents connected with his life and giving poems made by him on these 
occasions. The Milinda” also contains a poem attributed to Vangisa in 
praise of the Buddha. According to the Apadana,” he was called Vangisa, 
both because he was born in Vanga and also because he was master of 
the spoken word (vacana). See also Vahgisa Sutta and Subhasita Sutta. 

4 Cf. S. i. 185; on one such occasion, , ? ThagA. ii. 211. 


he confessed his disaffection to Ananda, 6 S. i. 185 ff.; SA. i. 207 ff. 
who admonished him. ? p. 390. 8 Ap. ii. 497 (vs. 27). 


1. Vahgisa Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha at Aggalava-cetiya. 
Vanhgisa’s teacher, Nigrodhakappa, had just died there, and Vangisa asks 
the Buddha if he had attained Nibbana. Vangisa’s question is really a 
poem in itself, containing ten verses, in praise of the Buddha. The 
Buddha says that Kappa has won Nibbàna, because he had severed all 
the bonds of Māra. Vangisa then declares that Kappa attained that 
state because he followed the Buddha's teaching. 

In the Commentary? the sutta is called Nigrodhakappa Sutta. 


1 SN. pp. 59 ff.; the verses of the sutta are included in the Theragatha (1263-79). 
2 SNA. i. 345. 


2. Vaügisa Sutta.—A set of ten verses, spoken by Vahgisa at Jetavana, 
soon after winning arahantship, as he sat experiencing the bliss of 


emancipation. He congratulates himself on having become a disciple 
of the Buddha.' 


1 S. i. 196; the verses are included in Thag. 1253-62. 
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Vahgisa-Thera Vatthu.—The story of Vahgisa’s conversion, his entry 
into the Order, and his attainment of arahantship." 


1 DhA. iv. 226 f. 


Vangisa-Thera Samyutta.—The eigth section of the Samyutta Nikàya,! 
dealing with incidents connected with Vahgisa Thera (q.v.). 


1 S. i. 185-96. - 


Vanguttara.—A mountain in Ceylon on which was built the Pacina- 
pabbata-vihàra by Süratissa! The Mahàvamsa Tika’ explains that 
Vanguttara was at the foot of Ekadvarikapabbata. 


1 Mhv. xxi. 5. 2 p. 424. 
Vacana Sutta.—See Vanaropa Sutta. 


Vacanatthajoti, Vacanatthajotika.—A glossary on the Vuttodaya by 
Vepullabuddhi Thera.’ 


1 Sas., p. 75; Bode, op. cit., 28, n. 5. 


Vacavataka.—A village in the Merukandara district, mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxx. 282, 295. 
Vaccavacaka.—See Vacavacaka. 


1. Vaceha.—A brahmin ascetic of long ago, near whose hut lived 
some Kinnaras. A spider used to weave his web around them, crack 
their heads and drink their blood. The Kinnaras sought Vaccha’s 
assistance, but Vaccha refused to kill the spider, till tempted by the offer 
of a Kinnara-maiden named Rathavati as his servant. ^ Vaccha killed 
the spider and lived with Rathavati as his wife. 

This story was among those related by Mahosadha’s parrot Mathara 
to the mynah-bird of the Pafícála king's palace, to show her that in love 
there is no unlikeness—a man may well mate with a Kinnari, a parrot 
with a mynah.' 

1 J. vi. 422. 


2. Vaecha.—See Kisavaecha, Nandavaccha, Pilindavaecha, Tirita- 
vaceha, Vacchagotta, etc. Also Ukkhepakatavaccha and the two 
Vanavacchas. 
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Vaecha or Bandha Sutta.—A conversation between the Buddha and 
Vaechagotta Paribbajaka. Vacchagotta asks, and the Buddha explains, 
why, unlike the various Paribbajakas, the Buddha does not say whether 
the world is eternal or not, or make various similar statements. Vaccha- 
gotta puts the same question to Moggallana and receives the same answer. 
Vacchagotta expresses his admiration of the fact that teacher and pupil 
should agree so closely.’ 


1 S. iv. 395 f.; cp. S. iii. 257 f. 


1. Vaechagotta.—A Paribbajaka, who later became an arahant Thera. 
Several conversations he had with the Buddha are mentioned in the 
books. For details see the Tevijja Vaechagotta?, Aggi Vaechagotta^, 
Maha Vaechagotta", Vaecha? and Vacchagotta Suttas. Some of these 
suttas are quoted in the Kathavatthu. The Samyutta Nikáya? contains 
a whole section on Vacchagotta; his discussions were chiefly concerned 
with such mythical questions as to whether the world is eternal, the 
nature of life, the existence or otherwise of the Tathagata after death, 
etc. The three Vacchagotta Suttas of the Majjhima Nikàya seem to 
contain the story of Vacchagotta’s conversion, in due order: at the 
conclusion of the Tevijja-Vacchagotta (No. 72) it is merely stated that 
“the Paribbajaka Vacchagotta rejoiced in what the Blessed One has 
said.” At the end of the next, the Aggi- Vacchagotta, he is mentioned as 
having accepted the Buddha as his teacher. In the third, the Maha- 
Vacchagotta, he seeks ordination from the Buddha at Rajagaha, and 
receives it after the requisite probationary period of four months. He 
returns to the Buddha after two weeks and tells him that he has attained 
all that is to be attained by a non-arahant’s understanding and asks for a 
further exposition of the Doctrine. The Buddha tells him to proceed to 
the study of calm and insight, whereby sixfold abhififia may be acquired. 
Vacchagotta profits by the lesson and soon after becomes an arahant. 
He thereupon sends news of his attainment to the Buddha through some 
monks, and the Buddha says he has already heard the news from the 
devas.? 

This story definitely identifies the Paribbajaka with the Thera of the 
same name, whose verse of ecstasy is included in the Theragatha.* 
According to the Commentary,” he belonged to a rich brahmin family of 
the Vaecha-clan (Vacchagotta) His personal name is not given. He 

! E.g., p. 267, 505. | 3 M. i. 493-97. 

2 S. iii. 257 ff.; see also S. iv. 391 ff., | 4 vs. 112. 
for several discussions of Vacchagotta | ë ThagA. i. 221. 


with Moggallàna, Ánanda and Sabhiya 
Kaecàna on similar topics. 
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became an expert in brahmin learning, but failing to find therein what he 
sought, he became a Paribbàjaka, joining the Buddha's Order later. 
Inthetime of Vipassi Buddha he was a householder of Bandhumati, and 
one day, when the Buddha and his monks were invited to the king's 
palace, he swept the street along which the Buddha passed and set up a 
flag as decoration. As a result he was born, four kappas ago, as a raja, 
Sudhaja by name. He is probably identical with Vithisammajjaka of 


the Apadana.° 
© Ap. i. 177. 


2. Vacchagotta.—A Paribbājaka. He is mentioned in the Añguttara 
Nikàya' as visiting the Buddha at Venāgapura, where he was at the head 
of the brahmins. He is possibly to be identified with Vaeehagotta (1). 
In this context, however, he is called Venagapurika. Vacchagotta (1) 
(q.v.) was a native of Rajagaha, but seems to have travelled widely, for 
we find him visiting the Buddha at Vesali,' at Savatthi,? and at Natika,' 
in addition to his visits to Rajagaha.° The Commentary," moreover, 
explains Venagapuraka by “ Vendgapuravasi,” which may mean that he 
merely lived at Venàgapura and was not necessarily a native of that place. 
Vacchagotta’s question was as to how the Buddha looked so shining and , 
his colour so clear? Was it because he slept on a luxurious bed ? 
The Buddha answered that his bed was luxurious and comfortable, but 
from quite a different point of view. At the end of the discourse, Vaccha- 
gotta declares himself a follower of the Buddha. 


1 A. i. 180 f. 4 S. iv. 401. 
2 M. i. 481. 5 M. i. 489. 
3 Ibid., 483; S. iii. 257. 6 AA. i. 410. 


3. Vaechagotta.—A brahmin of Kapilavatthu, father of Vanavaccha 
Thera (4.v.).! ; 

1 ThagA. i. 58. 

Vaechagotta Sutta.—The Paribbajaka Vacchagotta asks the Buddha if 
it be true that the Buddha discourages the giving of alms to other than 
his own followers. The Buddha says that, in his eyes, even pot-scourings 
or dregs from cups thrown into a pool or cesspool, to feed the creatures 
living there, would be a source of merit. But gifts made to the good are 
more fruitful than those made to the wicked. The good are those who 
have abandoned lust, malevolence, sloth-and-torpor, excitement-and- 
flurry and doubt-and-wavering.' 

1 A. i. 160 f. 


Vacchanakha.—The Bodhisatta born as a Paribbajaka. See the 
Vaechanakha Jataka. 
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Vacchanakha Jataka (No. 235). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Vaechanakha, an anchorite living in the Himalaya, and on one occasion, 
having gone to Benares for salt and seasoning, he stayed in the king's 
garden. A rich man saw him and, pleased with his looks, attended to 
his wants. A friendship soon grew up between them, and the rich man 
invited the hermit to give up his robes and share his wealth. But this 
offer the hermit refused, pointing out the disadvantages of household 
life. 

The story was told in reference to an attempt of Roja, the Malla, 
friend of Ananda, to tempt the latter back to the worldly life by offering 
him half his possessions. Roja is identified with the rich man of the 


story.’ 
1 J. ii. 231 ff. 


Vaechapala Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a rich brahmin 
family of Rajagaha. He witnessed the miracles performed by Uruvela- 
Kassapa and his self-submission to the Buddha when they visited 
Bimbisàra together, and marvelling thereat, entered the Order. Within 
a week he developed insight and became an arahant. 

In the past he had been a brahmin, expert in brahmin-lore, and one 
day, while seeking a suitable person to whom he might give a large vessel 
of milk-rice left over from the sacrifice, he saw Vipassi Buddha and offered 
it to him. Forty-one kappas ago he became a king named Buddha.’ 
He is probably identical with Pāyāsadāyaka of the Apadana.? 


1 Thag. vs. 71; ThagA. i. 159 f. ? Ap. i. 157. 


Vacehayana.—See Pilotika. Buddhaghosa says! this was the name of 


Pilotika's gotta. 
1 MA. i. 393. 


Vajagaragiri-vihara.—A monastery, probably in Ceylon, the residence 


of Kàladeva Thera (4.v.).' 
1 MA. i. 100. 


1. Vajira.—A sendpatr of Dappula II. He built Kaecchavala-vihara 


for the Pamsukülins.!' 
1 Cv. xlix. 80. 


2. Vajira.—A minister of Sena I. He built for the monks a dwelling- 


house called Vajirasenaka.! 
1 Cv. 1. 84. 
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3. Vajira.—A teacher who wrote a commentary to the work of 


Janghadasaka.’ 
1 Gv. 74. 


4, Vajira.—One of the seven Yakkhas, guardians of Jotiya’s palace. 
He stood at the third gate and had a retinue of three thousand.’ 


1 DhA. iv. 209. 


Vajirakumari, Vajirà.—Daughter of Pasenadi. When peace was 
established between Pasenadi and Ajatasattu, Pasenadi gave Vajira in 
marriage to Ajatasattu, and gave, as part of her dowry, the village in 
Kasi which had been the cause of their quarrel.’ In the Piyajatika 
Sutta? she is called Vajiri, She was Pasenadi’s only daughter.? 


1 J. ii. 404; iv. 343; DhA. iii. 266. 2 M. ii. 110. ? MA. ii. 751. 


Vajiragga.—A general of Udaya II. He helped in the subjugation of 
Rohana and in the capture of the Adipada Kittaggabodhi, who had rebelled 
against the king.’ 

1 Cv. li. 105, 118, 126. 


Vajirapani.—A Yakkha. It is said that whoever, even up to the third 
time of being asked, refuses to answer a reasonable question put by a 
Buddha, his head will split into pieces on the spot. It was Vajirapani’s 
duty to frighten such people by appearing before them in the sky, 
armed with a thunderbolt, which he was ready to hurl if necessary. He 
was visible only to the Buddha and the person in question. Two in- 
stances of this are given in the books—once in the case of Ambattha,’ and 
again in that of Saceaka Niganthaputta.” Buddhaghosa says? that 
Vajirapani is identical with Sakka, and proceeds to describe the fierce 
appearance assumed by him on these occasions. This arrangement was 
made in fulfilment of a promise made by Sakka, in the presence of Maha 
Brahma, when the Buddha was reluctant to preach the Dhamma,’ that 
if the Buddha would establish his rule of the Dhamma (Dhammacakka), 
Sakka would afford it the necessary protection. In some places; 
Vajirapani’s conquest of the Asuras is alluded to, thus establishing his 
identity with Indra. See also Vajirahattha. 

1 D. i. 95; cf. the story in the Ayaküta 4 See Vin. i. 5 f. 
Jataka, 5 E.g., Cv. xcvi. 37; see also J. R.A.S. 


2 M. i. 231. 1916, p. 733 f. 
3 DA. i. 264; MA. i. 457; cp. Dvy. 130. | 
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Vajirabahu.—A Yakkha who, with four thousand others, kept guard at 
the fourth gate of Jotiya's palace.' 
1 DhA. iv. 209. 


Vajirabuddhi.—See Culla-Vajirabuddhi and Maha-Vajirabuddhi. 


Vajirabuddhitikà.—Also called Vinayagandhi or Vinayaganthi. A 
ttka or explanation of difficult passages in the Vinaya Commentaries by 
Mahāvajirąbuddhi Thera of Ceylon.* 


1 Gv. 60, 66. 


Vajiravapi.—A tank in Ceylon near which was a fortress, once occupied 


by Gokanna.! 
1 Cv. Ixx. 72. 


Vajiravutti.—See Vajira (3). 


Vajirasama.—Ninety-one kappas ago there were seven kings of this 
name, all previous births of Sueidayaka Thera.’ v.l. Vajirasakha. 


1 Ap. i. 135. 


Vajirasena.—A building in the Abhayagiri-vihara, erected by Vajira, 


minister of Sena I.! 
1 Cy. 1. 84. 


Vajirahattha.—A deva, conqueror of the Asuras.’ Buddhaghosa’ 
identifies him with Indra. 


1 D. ii. 259. | * DA. ii. 689. 
1. Vajira.—See Vajirakumari. 


2. Vajira Theri, —The Samyutta Nikàya! relates that one day, when she 
was taking her siesta in Adhavana at Savatthi, Mara questioned her as to 
the origin of “ being ” (satta), its creator, its origin, its destiny. Vajira 
answers that there is no such thing as “ being," apart from certain 
conditioned factors, like a chariot, which exists only because of its parts. 
Mara retires discomfited. 

Vajira’s verses are often quoted? both in the Canon and in later works, 
but they are not included in the Therigatha, nor do we know anything 
else about her. 


! S. i. 134 f. ? E.g., Kvu. 240, 626; Mil. p. 28; Vsm. ii. 593. 
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3. Vajira.—A city in which reigned twenty-six kings, descendants of 
Deva. The last of them was called Sàdhina.! The Mahavamsa Tika? 
calls the city Vajiravutti. According tothe Buddhavamsa, the Buddha's 
bowl and staff were deposited, after his death, in Vajirà. 


1 Dpv. iii. 20. 2 p. 128, 130. 3 Bu. xxviii. 8. 


4. Vajira.— Wife of Sakkasenapati, the son of ERES V. She built 
a parivena, which was named after her.’ 


1 Cv. lii. 52, 62. 


Vajirà Sutta.—An account of the conversation between Vajirà Theri 


(q.v.) and Màra.! 
i 1 S. i. 134 f. 


Vajiravudha.—The weapon of Sakka. If he were to strike with it 
the Sinerupabbata, the weapon would pierce right through the mountain, 
which is one hundred and sixty-eight thousand yojanas in height.’ 


1 SNA. i. 225. 


Vajirindha.—4A brahmin of Sueirindha, whose daughter gave a meal of 
milk-rice to Kakusandha Buddha just before his Enlightenment.’ 


1 BuA. p. 210. 
Vajiri, Vàjiri.—See Vajirakumari. 


Vajjabhümi,—See Vajji. 

Vajjita Thera.—He belonged to a retainer's (ibbha) family in Kosala, 
and, because he had come from the Brahma-world, he wept whenever a 
woman took himin her arms. Since he thus avoided the touch of women, 
he came to be called “ Vajjita." When of age, he saw the Buddha’s 
Twin Miracle, entered the Order, and on that same day attained arahant- 
ship with sixfold abhiññä. Sixty-five kappas ago he was born in a remote 
village as a woodsman, and seeing the Pacceka Buddha, Upasanta, he 
offered him a campaka-flower.! Two verses spoken by him are included 
in the Theragatha.” 

He is evidently identical with Ekacampakapupphiya of the Apadàna.? 


1 ThagA. i. 336. ? vss. 215-6. 3 Ap. i. 288. 
1. Vajjiputta Thera.—He belonged to the family of a minister of 


Vesali, and, seeing the majesty of the Buddha who visited the city, he 
joined the Order and lived in a wood near by. A festival took place in 
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Vesali, with much singing and dancing and gaiety. This distracted 
Vajjiputta, and he expressed his disgust in a verse spoken in scorn of the 
forest-life. A woodland sprite heard him and upbraided him, saying, 
* Though you spurn life in the forest, the wise, desiring solitude, think 
much of it,” and she then uttered a verse praising it.' Urged on by the 
sprite's words, Vajjiputta developed insight and became an arahant. 

Ninety-one kappas ago he had been a householder and had paid 
homage to Vipassi Buddha, with pollen from nàga-flowers. Forty-five 
kappas ago he was a king, named Renu.” 

Vajjiputta's story is also given in the Dhammapada Commentary? 
There he is called a raja, and is said to have renounced his kingdom when 
his turn came torule. On the day of the festival, on the full-moon day 
of Kattika, he was filled with discontent. After his conversation with 
the woodland sprite, he sought the Buddha, who preached to him. He 
attained arahantship at the end of the Buddha’s sermon. 

He is evidently to be identified with Renupüjaka of the Apadàna.* 


1 This verse, which the monk after- | ? DhA. iii. 460 f.; see also SA. i. 228, 
wards repeated, is included in Thag. | where also he is called ràjà. There 
vs. 62. may be some confusion between Vajji- 

2 ThagA. i. 142 f. Vajjiputta’s story putta (1) and (2). 
is given very briefly in S. i. 201 f. * Ap. i. 146. 


2. Vajjiputta Thera.—He belonged to a Liechavi rajà's family, and 
while still young, and learning various arts, such as training elephants, 
he was filled with the desire for renunciation. One day he went to a 
vihara where the Buddha was preaching, entered the Order, and not long 
after became an arahant. 

After the Buddha's death, when the chief Elders were living in various 
places prior to their agreed meeting for the recital of the Dhamma, he 
saw Ananda, still a learner (sekha), teaching the Doctrine to a large 
assembly. Wishing to urge him to higher attainment, Vajjiputta 
uttered a verse, and this verse was among those which led to Ananda’s 
attainment of arahantship.* 

Ninety-four kappas ago, Vajjiputta had seen a Pacceka Buddha 
begging for alms and had given him plantain fruits.” 


1 The verse is found in Thag. vs. 119. | was Ananda’s attendant at the time and 
In S. i. 199 the verse is attributed to a | preached to the people while Ananda 
forest deva who wished to agitate Ananda. | meditated. 

In Rockhill (op. cit., 155 f.), Vajjiputta | 2 ThagA. i. 236 f. 


Vajjiputta or Vesali Sutta.—Contains the story of the discontent of 
Vajjiputta (1) (q.v.).! 
1 S. i. 201 f. 
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Vajjiputtaka Sutta.—A Vajjian monk visits the Buddha at the Kuta- 
garasala in Vesali, and complains that he has to recite over two hundred 
and fifty rules twice a month. '' I cannot stand such training," he says. 
The Buddha then asks him if he can train himself in three particulars. 
The monk agrees to do this and is told to develop higher morality, the 
higher thought and higher insight (adhistla, adhicitia, adhwpafifia). The 
monk develops these, and, as a result, gets rid of lust, malice, and delusion.! 

1 A. i. 230 f. 


Vajjiputtaka, Vajjiputtiya.—The name of a large group of monks 
belonging to the Vajjian clan and dwelling in Vesali, who, one century 
after the Buddha's death, brought forward Ten Points (dasa vatthün?) as 
being permissible for members of the Order. These points are as follows: 
(1) The storing of salt in a horn (singilonakappa); (2) the eating of 
food when the shadow of the sun had passed two fingers’ breadth beyond 
noon (duvangulakappa); (3) to eat once and then go again to the village 
for alms (gamantarakappa); (4) the holding of the uposatha separately 
by monks dwelling in the same district (àvàsakappa); (5) the carrying out 
of an official act when the assembly is incomplete (anumatikappa); 
(6) the following of a practice because it is so done by one’s tutor or teacher 
(acinnakappa); (T) the eating of sour milk by one who has already had his 
midday meal (amathitakappa); (8) the use of strong drink before it has 
fermented (jalogikappa); (9) the use of a rug which is not of the proper 
size (nisidanakappa); (10) the use of gold and silver (jàtarüparajata- 
kappa). The orthodox monks refused to agree to these points, and one 
of their leaders, Yasa Kakandakaputta, publicly condemned the action 
of the Vajjiputtakas. Yasa then left Kosambi, and, having summoned 
monks from Pava in the west and Avanti in the south, sought Sambhita 
Sanavasi in Ahogaühga. On his advice they sought Soreyya-Revata, 
and together they consulted Sabbakami at Vālikārāma. In the Council 
that followed the Ten Points were declared invalid, and this decision 
was conveyed to the monks. Soon after was held a recital of the Doctrine 
in which seven hundred monks took part under the leadership of Soreyya- 
Revata. The recital lasted eight months.’ 

The Vajjiputtakas refused to accept the finding of Revatais Council 


1 The story of the Vajjiputtaka heresy | from the Order and joined Devadatta 
is given in the twelfth chapter of the | though they were later brought back 


Cullavagga (Vin. ii. 294 ff); the Mhv, | 
(iv. 9 ff.) gives more details in certain | 


respects; see also Dpv. iv. 48 ff; v. 
17 ff.; 32 ff. 
during the Buddha’s life five hundred 
monks, described as Vajjiputtakà, seceded 


It is noteworthy that even | 


by Sariputta and Moggallàna (Vin. ii. 
199 f). Buddhaghosa actually (Sp. i. 
228) identifies the heretics as belonging 
to the same party. For the part played 


. by Yasa Thera see Yasa (2). 
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and formed a separate sect, the Mahasanghikas,’ numbering ten thousand 
monks, who held a recital of their own. 


2 For details see s.v. 


Vajjiya Sutta.—The story of the visit of Vajjiyamahita (¢.v.) to the 
Buddha. 
1 A. v. 189 ff. 


Vajjiyamahita.—A householder of Campa, a devout and skilled follower 
of the Buddha. Once, when on his way to see the Buddha at Gaggara 
Lake, he found he had arrived too early and went into the Paribbaja- 
kārāma near by. The Paribbajakas asked him if it was true that the 
Buddha ridicules all forms of asceticism and austerity. They spoke of 
the Buddha as a teacher of a discipline which he himself did not follow, 
a nihilist (venayika) and a visionary (? appaññattika).* Vajjiyamahita 
refuted their arguments, maintaining that the Buddha declared what 
was good and what was bad, and that the truth of his teachings could 
be proved. Having thus silenced them, he sought the Buddha, to whom 
he repeated the conversation. The Buddha praised him, and said it was 
untrue that he discouraged all austerity and asceticism; such penances 
as led to the destruction of evil states and the promotion of good states, 
he welcomed and encouraged. When Vajjiyamahita had left him, the 
Buddha held him up to the monks as an example of a good householder, 
capable of profitable discussion with followers of other persuasions.” 


L For explanation of these terms, see 2 A. v. 189 ff, see also A. iii 
AA. ii. 854. 451. 


Vajjirija.—See Vajji. 


Vajjihara.—The name of a tribe. 
1 Ap. ii. 359 (vs. 19). 


Vajji.—The name of a country and of its people. It was one of the 
sixteen Mahajanapadas (q.v.). The inhabitants appear to have consisted 
of several confederate clans’ of whom the Lieehavi (g.v.) and the Videhà 
(q.v.) were the chief. As time went on the Licchavi became the most 


1 A passage in the Commentaries ; conjecture that  Atthakulakà meant 
(eg DA. ii. 519)—which states that | heads of eight clans composing the 
among those responsible for the ad- | Vajjian confederacy. There is no other 
ministration of justice in the Vajji | evidence regarding the number of the 
country (see s.v. Licehavi) were the | clans. The Atthakulakà were probably 
Atthakulaka—has given rise to the | a judicial committee. 
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powerful of these clans (Lcchavi Vajyiratthavasthi pasatthà), and the 
names Vajji and Licchavi were often synonymous? Vesali was the 
capital of the Licchavis and Mithilà of the Videhas. In the time of the 
Buddha, both Vesàli and Mithilà were republies, though Mithilà had 
earlier been a kingdom under Janaka. 

In the timeofthe Buddha, and even up to his death, the Vajjians were 
a very prosperous and happy community. The Buddha attributed this 
to the fact that they practised the seven conditions of welfare taught to 
them by himself in the Sarandada-cetiya.! But soon after the Buddha’s 
death,” Ajatasattu, with the help of his minister Vassakara (q.v.), sowed 
dissension among the Vajjians and conquered their territory. 

The Buddha travelled several times through the Vajjian country, the 
usual route being through Kosala, Malla, Vajji, Kasi, Magadha, and thus 
back," and he preached to the people, mostly in the Kitagarasala in 
Vesali. Among other places besides Vesali visited by the Buddha, are 
mentioned Ukkàcelà, Kotigama,’ Nàdikà (in which were Gifijakavasatha 
and Gosingasalavana (g.v.), Beluvagàma (or Veluvagama), Bhandagàma, 
Bhogagama and Hatthigàma. Pubbavijjhana, the birthplace of Channa, 
is also mentioned as a village of the Vajjians. The Vaggumuda river 
flowed through Vajjian territory." 

In one context" Dhammapala describes Udena as Vajjiraja. This is 
probably a mistake, for nowhere is Udena, who was king of the Vatsas 
(or Vamsas), called the king of the Vajjis. The Vajji are mentioned in 
the Mahanaradakassapa Jataka (q.v.). It is significant that the first 
great schism in the Buddhist Order arose in Vajji, when the Vajjiputtaka 
(q.v.) brought forward their Ten Points. Even during the Buddha’s 
lifetime some monks of Vajji joined Devadatta." According to Hiouen 
Thsang," who visited it, the Vajji (Vriji) country was broad from east to 
west and narrow from north to south. The people of the neighbouring 


2 E.g., MA. i. 394. | ensured their prosperity. But see G. S. 
3 See s.v. Liechavi; in the Trikanda- | iii. 62, n. 1 and 3. | 

sesa, quoted by Cunningham (AGI. 509), t The details of this teaching, and 
Licchavi, Vaideha and Tirabhukti were ; various other matters connected with 
synonymous. In one passage (A. iii. 76) | the Vajji, are given under Liechavi (q.v.). 
the Licchavi, Mahanama, seeing that a 5 Three years after the Buddha’s last 
band of young Licchavis who had been | visit to Vesali, according to Buddhaghosa 
out hunting were gathered round the | (DA. ii. 522). 

Buddha, is represented as saying, ‘‘ These 6 See, e.g., S. v. 348. 


Licchavis will yet become  Vajjians " 7 See, e.g., J. ii. 232, where it is called 
(bhavissanti Vajji). This probably only | a village of the Vajjians, on the Ganges. 
means that there was great hope of these 8 S. iv. 59. ? Ud. iii. 3. 
young men becoming true Vajjians, 19 UdA,, p. 382. 

practising the seven conditions of welfare 11 Vin. ii. 199 f. 


taught by the Buddha, conditions which 1? Beal: op. cit., 77. 
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countries were called Samvajji, or United Vajjis.? The Commentaries 
contain a mythical account of the origin of the name Vajji.** 


13 For details see Cunningham, AGI. 512 ff. 14 See s.v. Liechavi. 


Vajji Vagga.—The third chapter of the Sattaka Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikaya,* 
1 A. iv. 16 ff. 


1. Vajji Sutta.—Records the visit of Uggagahapati (q.v.) to the Buddha 


at Hatthigàma.! 
1 S. iv. 109. 


2. Vajji Sutta.—Evidently another name for the Sàrandada Sutta 


(g.v.).! 
1 See. DA. ii. 524. 


Vafifia.— Belonging to the Vanni (q.v.). 


Vatamsa.—One of the three palaces of Sumana Buddha in his last lay 
life.” 
1 Bu. v. 22. 


Vatamsaka.—A Paceeka Buddha of the future. A man once offered a 
vatamsaka-flower to the Buddha as he was begging for alms in Sávatthi, 
The Buddha accepted the gift and smiled. When Ananda asked the 
reason for the smile, the Buddha replied that the man would enjoy bliss 
for eighty-four kappas and would then become a Pacceka Buddha 


named Vatamsaka.!' 
1 Netti, p. 138 f. 


l. Vatamsakiya Thera.—An arahant,' probably identical with Abhaya 


Thera; see Abhaya (1). 
1 Ap. i. 174. 


2. Vatamsakiya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago, while 
riding on an elephant, he saw Sikhi Buddha and offered him a vatamsaka- 
flower. Twenty-seven kappas ago he became king under the name of 


Mahapatapa.* 
1 Ap. i. 216. 


Vatamsikà.—The wife of Sumana Buddha before his Renunciation. 


Anupama was their son." 
1 Bu. v. 23. 
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Vatagama.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Moggallana III. He 
gave for its maintenance the village of the same name, which was 


attached to it.’ 
1 Cv. xliv. 50. 


Vatarakkhatthali.—A village in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' á 


1 Cv. lxxiv. 76. 


Vatuka.—A Damila, paramour of Anulà. He reigned for one year 
and two months and was then poisoned by her. He was originally a 
carpenter in Anurádhapura.' 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 19 f.; Dpv. xx. 27. 


1. Vattaka Jataka (No. 35).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a quail, 
and before he was old enough to fly, fire broke out in the forest wherein 
was his nest. Seeing no means of escape, he made an Act of Truth 
(saccakwrigya), calling to mind the holiness of the Buddhas and their 
doctrines. The fire retreated to a distance of sixteen lengths and then 
extinguished itself. The story was related in reference to a fire which 
broke out in the jungle when the Buddha was travelling in Magadha 
with a large company of monks. Some of the monks were frightened 
and suggested various methods for putting out the fire, while others said 
they should seek the Buddha's protection. This they did, and the 
Buddha took them to a certain spot, where he halted. The flames 
came no nearer than sixteen lengths from where they were standing, and 
in approaching the spot extinguished themselves. When the monks 
marvelled at the great power of the Buddha, he told them the story of the 
past and said that, owing to his Act of Truth as a quail, that spot would 
never be harmed by flames during the whole of this kappa.’ 


1 J. i. 212 ff; cp. i. 172. 


2. Vattaka Jataka (No. 118).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
quail, and was caught by a fowler who sold birds after fattening them. 
The Bodhisatta, knowing this, starved himself, and when the fowler took 
him out of the cage to examine his condition the quail flew away and 
rejoined his companions. 

The story was told in reference to a young man of Savatthi called 
Uttarasetthiputta. He had descended from the Brahma-world and had 
no desire for women. Once, during the Kattika-festival, his friends 
sent him a gaily-decked woman to entice him, but he gave her some 
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money and sent her away. As she came out of his house, a nobleman 
saw her and took her with him. When she failed to return, her mother 
complained to the king, and the setthiputta was told to restore her. On 
failing to do so, he was taken off for execution. He resolved that if 
by any means he could escape execution he would become a monk. 
The girl noticed the crowd following the young man, and on learning the 
reason she revealed her identity and he was set free. He, thereupon, 
joined the Order and soon after became an arahant.* 


1 J. i. 432 ff. 


3. Vattaka Jataka (No. 394).—The Bodhisatta was once a forest-quail 
living on rough grass and seeds. A greedy crow of Benares, who was in 
the forest, saw the quail and thought that the good condition of his body 
was due to rich food. The quail, seeing the crow, talked to him, and then 
the crow discovered that the quail had a beautiful body not because he 
ate rich food, but because he had contentment of mind and freedom from 
fear. 

The story was related in reference to a greedy monk who is identified 


with the crow.! 
1 J. iii. 312 f. 


4. Vattaka Jataka.—See also the Sammodamana Jàtaka, which is 
evidently also referred to as the Vattaka Jàtaka.' 


E.g., J. v. 414; DhA. i. 46; SNA. ii. 358. 


Vattakakarapitthi.—A village granted by Aggabodhi I. for the 
maintenance of the Bhinnorudipa-vihàra.! 
1 Cy. xlii. 26. 


Vattagamani Abhaya.—King of Ceylon (29-17 B.c.). He was the son 
of Saddhatissa, and came to the throne by killing the usurper Maha- 
rattaka (v.l. Kammaharattaka). He married Anula, wife of Khallatanaga, 
and adopted Mahàáeülika as his own son; because of this Vattagamani 
came to be known as Pitiràjà.' Vattagamani had a second wife, Soma- 
devi, and also a son of his own, called Coranága. In the fifth month of 
his reign a brahmin, named Tissa, rose against him, but was defeated 
by seven Damilas who landed at Mahatittha. After that, the Damilas 
waged war against the king and defeated him at Kolambàlaka. It was 
a remark made by the Nigantha Giri to Vattagamani, as he fled from the 
battle, that led later to the establishment of Abhayagiri (q.».). The king 

1 This name occurs several times in the Commentaries—e.g., VibhA. passim, see 
s.v. Pitiraja. 

H. 52 
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hid in the forest in Vessagiri and was rescued by Kupikkala Mahatissa, who | 
gave him over to the care of Tanasiva. In his flight he left Somadevi 
. behind, and she was captured by the Damilas. For fourteen years 
Vattagamani and his queen Anulà lived under the protection of Tanasiva, 
and, during this time, five Damilas ruled in succession at Anurádhapura; 
they were Pulahattha, Bahiya, Panayamara, Pilayamàra and Dathika. 
After a time, Anula quarrelled with Tanasiva's wife, and the king, in his 
resentment, killed Tanasiva. Later, when he also killed Kapisisa, | 
his ministers left him in disgust, but were persuaded by Mahatissa to 
return. When his preparations were complete, the king attacked 
Dathika, slew him, and took the throne. He then founded Abhayagiri- 
vihara and recovered Somadevi. He also built the Silasobbhakandaka- 
cetiya. He had seven ministers who themselves built several viharas; 
among them Uttiya, Mula, Saliya, Pabbata and Tissa are mentioned by 
name. It was in the reign of Vattagàmani that the Buddhist Canon 
and its Commentaries were first reduced to writing in Ceylon, according 
to tradition, in Aloka-vihara.2 The foundation of Abhayagiri-vihara 
formed the beginning of dissensions in the ranks of the monks? Vatta- 
gamani was, however, regarded by later generations as a great protector 
of the faith.' Various monasteries, chiefly rock-temples, are traditionally 
ascribed to Vattagamani, and said to have been built by him during his 
exile; among these is the modern Dambulla-vihara. The Cülavamsa calls 
him the founder of the Majjhavela-vihara.° 
? For details of Vattagamani’s reign 2 Cv. lxxiii. 18. 4 Ibid., Ixxxii. 23. 

see Dpv. xx. 14 ff.; Mhv. xxxiii. 34 ff. : 9 Ibid., c. 229. 


Vattanahànakottha.—One of the eight bath-houses erected in Pu- 
latthipura by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv, lxxviii. 45. 


Vadakongu.—A place in South India in charge of which was a maternal 
uncle of Kulasekhara. It is mentioned with Tenkongu.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 288; Ixxvii. 43. 


Vadamanamekkundi.—A locality in South India burnt by Laükàpura.! 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 87. 


Vadali.—A village in South India where Lankapura killed Alavanda, 
and which he occupied after severe fighting.! 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 134, 169. 
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Vadavalathirukka.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 94. 


1. Vaddha.—4A Liechavi. He was a friend of the Mettiyabhummajakà 
(y.v.), and, at their instigation, charged Dabba Mallaputta with having 
committed adultery with his wife. Dabba repudiated the charge, and the 
Buddha ordered the monks to proclaim the pattantkkujjana on Vaddha. 
When Ananda visited Vaddha and told him this news he fell in a faint, 
and, later, visited the Buddha with his family to ask for forgiveness. He 
was ordered to go before the Sangha and confess his error, after which the 
sentence was revoked.’ 

He is probably identical with Vaddhamana Thera (4.v.). 


1 Vin. ii. 124 ff. 


2. Vaddha Thera.—He belonged to a householder's family of Bharu- 
kaceha, His mother (Vaddhamata) left the household, entrusting him 
to her kinsfolk, joined the Order and became an arahant. Vaddha 
became a monk under Veludatta and developed into an eloquent preacher. 
One day he visited his mother alone and without his cloak, and was 
rebuked by her. Agitated by this, he returned to his monastery, and, 
during his siesta, developed insight, attaining arahantship.' 


1 ThagA. i. 413 f. Six of his verses appear in Thag. (335-9); cp. Thig. 210-12. 


Vaddhakisükara Jataka (No. 283).—A carpenter of a village near 
Benares was once wandering in the forest, and having found a young 
boar in a pit, took him home and brought him up. The boar was well- 
mannered and helped the carpenter in his work, and so he came to be 
called Vaddhakisükara (‘‘ Carpenter-boar "). When he grew up, the 
carpenter took him back to the forest, and there he came across some 
boars who lived in mortal fear of a tiger. The young boar drilled his 
army of boars, arranged them in battle array, and awaited the tiger. 
When he arrived, the boars, under their leader’s instructions, mimicked 
the tiger in all he did. The tiger, thereupon, sought the advice of a false 
ascetic who shared his prey, and, following his counsel, made a leap at 
the boar-leader and fell into a pit which had been dug for him. There 
the boars attacked him and ate him, and those who were unable to get 
any of the flesh sniffed at the others’ mouths to see how “ tiger ” tasted. 
Then they set off after the false ascetic, and when he climbed a fig-tree 
they dug it up and it fell to the ground. The man was torn to pieces 
and his body licked clean. The boars then placed their leader on the 
tree-trunk, consecrated him king with water, which they fetched in the 
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dead man's skull, and made a young sow his consort. (This is how 
kings came to be consecrated with water from shells and seated on a 
throne of fig-planks.) The Bodhisatta who was then a tree-sprite 
sang the boar's praises. | 
The story was told in reference to Dhanuggahatissa (g.v.), who was 
responsible for Pasenadi's victory over Ajatasattu.’ 
1 J. ii. 403 ff. 


Vaddhagāma.—See Veļugāma. 


1. Vaddhana.—A palace occupied by Vessabhü Buddha before his 
Renunciation.! 
1 Bu. xxii. 19; BuA. (p. 205) calls it Rativaddhana. 


2. Vaddhana.—A palace occupied by Kakusandha Buddha before his 


Renunciation.’ 
1 Bu. xxiii. 16. 


Vaddhanavapi.—A tank repaired by Parakkamabahu L! 


1 Cv. lxxix. 36. 


Vaddhamata Theri.—An arahant, mother of Vaddha Thera. After 
the birth of Vaddha (q.v.) she heard a monk preach, joined the Order, and 
became an arahant. She rebuked Vaddha when he visited her alone and 
without his cloak, and, later, when he asked for her advice, gave it to him 
and encouraged him. Then Vaddha developed insight and became an 
arahant.’ 


1 ThigA. 171 f.; her conversation with Vaddha and his declaration to her after 
becoming an arahant are included in the Thig. (vs. 204-12). 


1. Vaddhamana Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a Licchavi 
raja’s family in Vesali and was a devoted follower of the Buddha, 
delighting in waiting upon him and in making gifts to the monks. Later, 
because of an offence he had committed, the Buddha passed on him the 
sentence of pattamikkujjana. He was much grieved and begged the 
forgiveness of the Sangha,’ and, because of his agitation, he renounced the 
world and joined the Order. But he was given up to sloth and torpor, 
till the Buddha admonished him in a verse? He then put forth effort 
and became an arahant. 

1 He is probably to be identified with | this verse is ascribed to Moggallàna as 
Vaddha (1), though no mention is madeof having been spoken by him to a monk 


Vaddha having entered the Order. | named Tissa and again repeated (vs. 
2 This verse is found in the Thag. ' 1163) by him to Vaddhamana. 


(vs. 40); elsewhere (Thag. vs. 1162) | 
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In the time of Tissa Buddha he had been a householder and had given 
the Buddha beautiful mango-fruits.? 
3 ThagA. i. 106. 


2. Vaddhamana.—The capital of Ceylon (Varadipa) in the time of 
Konágamana Buddha. Its king was Samiddha.* 
1 Mhv. xv. 92; Dpv. xv. 48; xvii. 6; Sp. i. 86. 


3. Vaddhamàna.—A city (nagara) in Mahàgàma, over which Gamani- 
Abhaya (afterwards Dutthagamani) was appointed chief soon after his 
birth.’ 

A story is related? of a hunter of Vaddhamana who, in the name of 
his dead kinsman, gave alms to a wicked monk. Three times he did this, 
till the spirit of the peta cried out against it. He then gave alms to a 
good monk. The peta benefited by his gift. 

1 MT. 443. 2 AA. ii, 522. 


4. Vaddhamana.—The name of a Bodhi-tree in Ceylon. Attached to 
it was a temple, restored by Aggabodhi IV.' and again by Udaya I.” 
1 Cv. xlviii. 5. 2 Ibid., xlix. 15. 


5. Vaddhamana.—A palace to be occupied by the future Buddha 


Meteyya.! 
1 Anagat. vs. 46. 


Vaddhamanaka.—See Vaddha-vihàra. 


Vaddha-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Dhatusena.’ Its 
name was probably Vaddhamanaka, | 


1 Ov. xxxviii. 46. 


1. Vaddhi Sutta.—An Ariyan woman disciple increases in five things: 
faith, virtue, learning, generosity and wisdom.! 
1 S. iv. 250= A. iii. 80. 


2. Vaddhi Sutta.—The same as Sutta (1), but as applied to a man.’ 
1 A. iii. 80. 


3. Vaddhi Sutta.—The Ariyan disciple grows in ten ways: in lands and 
fields, wealth and possessions, wife and family, servitors and retinue, 
beasts of burden, faith, virtue, learning, generosity and wisdom.' 


1 A. v. 137. 
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Vanijjagàma-vihàra.—4A monastery in Ceylon, built by Kassapa III.' 


1 Cv, xlviii. 24. 


1. Vanijjà Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Sariputta, in answer to his 
question, why it is that some people succeed in their trade and others 
do not, while in the case of yet others they prosper even beyond their 


hopes.! 
1 A. ii. 81 f. 


2. Vanijja Sutta.—The five trades which should not be plied by a 
lay-devotee: trade in weapons, human beings, flesh, spirits, poisons.' 
1 A. iii. 208. 


Vanna Sutta.—One who praises and blames wrongly, without scrutiny, 
and who fails to blame or praise rightly, suffers in purgatory.! 


1 A. ii. 84. 


Vannaka,—An irrigation channel (mahamütika) constructed by 
Kutakannatissa.* 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 32; see also Mhv. Trs. 240, n. 1. 


Vannakaraka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was a 
painter (vannakara) in Arunavati and painted the drapery of the Buddha’s 
cetiya. Twenty-three kappas ago he was a king named Candüpama.! 


1 Ap. i. 220. 


Vannana Sutta.—A nun who, without test or scrutiny, praises the 
unworthy and blames the worthy, shows faith in things unbelievable 
and disbelief in things believable and rejects the gift of faith—such a 


one goes to purgatory.’ 
1 A. iii. 139. 


Vannanitigandha.—One of the six treatises ascribed to Kaecayana 


(g.v.).! 
1 Gv. 59. 


Vannapitaka.—4A compilation condemned by the orthodox as abuddha- 


vacana.! 
1 E.g., SA. ii. 150; Sp. iv. 742. 


Vannabodhana.—A treatise on the Pali language by Ukkamsamala 


of Ava,’ 
1 Sas, p. 120; Bode, op. cit., 65. 
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Vannároha Vagga.—The second chapter of the Játakatthakathà.' 
1 J. iii. 191-210. 


Vannaroha Jàtaka (No. 361).—Once a lion, Sudatha, and a tiger, 
Subahu, who lived in a forest, became friends. A jackal, who lived on 
their leavings, wishing to make them quarrel, told each that the other 
spoke evil of him. The lion and tiger discovered his plot and he had to 
flee. 

The story was told in reference to a man who lived on the broken food 
of Sariputta and Moggallana and tried to set them at variance with each 
other. The attempt failed and the man was driven away. He is 
identified with the jackal.* 

1 J. iii. 191 ff.; cp. the Sandhibheda Jataka. 


Vannupatha Jataka (No. 2).—The Bodhisatta was once the leader of a 
caravan of five hundred carts. One night, while crossing a desert of 
sixty leagues, in the last stage of a journey, the pilot fell asleep and the 
oxen turned round. All the wood and water was finished, but the 
Bodhisatta made the men dig a well. After digging sixty cubits down 
they came upon a rock. The men were filled with despair, but the 
Bodhisatta had the rock broken through by a serving-lad who still 
showed courage and thus obtained water. 

The story was related about a young man of Savatthi who entered the 
Order and practised meditation, but was unable to attain insight. He. 
was filled with despair and his companions took him to the Buddha. He 
is identified with the serving-lad of the story.! 

1 J. i. 106-110. 


Vannipama.—See Candüpama. 


Vatapada or * Deva" Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks of seven 
rules of conduct, the observance of which won for Sakka his celestial 
sovereignty. There are the maintenance of parents, reverence for the 
head of the family, the use of gentle language, avoidance of slander, 
delight in renunciation, generosity and amiability, the speaking of truth 
and avoidance of anger.! 
1 S. i. 228. 

Vatta Sutta.—Sariputta addresses the monks at Savatthi on the seven 
boyjhangas and of his ability to abide in any of these according to his 
desire; just as a nobleman possessed of many robes can don whichever 


he desires.! 
1 S. v. 70 f. 
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Vattakalaka.—A village near Girikandaka-vihadra, A girl of this 
village soared into the sky by the power of her rapture when thinking of 
the Buddha. Her parents went to the monastery, leaving her at home 
as she was unfit to walk. From her home she saw the monastery lighted 
up and heard the monks chanting, and was so filled with rapture that she 
was transported to the vihara.* 


1 Vsm. i. 143 f.; DhSA. 116. 


Vattakkhandhaka,—The eighth section of the Cullavagga.' 


1 Vin. ii. 207-31. 


Vattaniya.—A hermitage (sendsana) where lived Rohana Nagasena’s 
teacher, by whom he was ordained, and Assagutta, with whom he spent a 
vassa in order to train himself for debate." Assagutta, who ordained the 
Ajivaka Janasàna (q.v.), is also said to have been “ Vattaniyasendsane.’” 
At the ceremony of the Maha Thüpa foundation, the Thera Uttara came 
from “‘ Vattaniyasenāsana ” in Vifijjhàtavi with sixty thousand others.’ 
Both the Visuddhimagga and the Atthasalini* mention a Thera named 
Assagutta, evidently a visitor, who, seeing the monks at Vattaniyase- 
nàsana eating dry food, resolved “ Every day before meals may the pool 
of water take on the taste of milk curds.” From that day the pool 
water tasted of curds before the meal and became natural water again 
after the meal. 


1 Mil. 10, 12, 14; from the context it | niyasenasana rather a generic than a 
would appear as though these two resi- proper name ? 
dences were not identical, but were  ? MT. 192. 3 Mhv. xxix. 40. 
far away from each other. Was Vatta- 4 Vsm. 430; DhSA. 419. 


Vattabbaka-Nigrodha.—A famous Elder in the time of Pitiraja (Vatta- 
gàmanl) He was a sümanera, and, during the prevalence of the Brahma- 
natissabhaya (q.v.), looked after his teacher at the risk of his own life, 
once even climbing a palmyra-tree in order to get him some nuts. Later, 
feeling that the care of an old and feeble man was too much for him, his 
teacher advised him to go away alone. The teacher was later eaten by 
cannibals. 

The sémanera became famous as a Tipitakadhara, and when the Tissa- 
bhaya had disappeared, monks came from overseas to visit him. He 
thus became the leader of a large company, and once when he visited 
Anuradhapura, he received gifts of three robes in nine different places.’ 


1 See VibhA. 449 f., where the story is given in great detail. 
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Vattalagama.—A village in which Vijayabahu III. built the Vijayabahu- 
vihara.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxxi. 58; see also Cv. T's. ii. 140, n. 3. 


Vattita-Sutta.—On the eight proper ways of dealing with a monk 
guilty of some offence, against whom proceedings have been taken.' 


1 A. iv. 347; cp. Vin. ii. 86; M. ii. 249. 


Vatra.—An Asura.! See Vatrabhü. 


1 J. v. 153; cp. Sanskrit Vrtra. 
—- 


Vatrabhii.—A name for Indra (Sakka). Buddhaghosa? explains it as 
“ sveva vattena afifie abhibhavitva  devissarigyapatto ti Vatrabhu, Vatrana- 
makam và asuram abhibhavati ti.” 


1 J. v. 153; S. i. 47. 2 SA. i. 83. 


1. Vattha Sutta.—Benares cloth is of good colour, pleasant to handle 
and of great worth when new or of middling wear, or even when worn 


out. So is a good monk, whether he be a novice, of middle standing, or 
a senior.! 
1 A. i. 247; cp. Pugg. 34. 


2. Vattha Sutta.—See Vatthüpama. 


Vatthadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Atthadassi Buddha, 
he was a Garula, and, seeing the Buddha on his way to Gandhamáàdana, 
he offered him a garment. Thirty-six kappas ago he was king seven 
times under the name of Arunaka.’ 


1 Ap. i. 116. 
1. Vatthu Sutta.—The Buddha declares, in answer to a deva’s question, 


that children are a man’s support, wife his supreme comrade, and the 
spirits of the rain sustain all earthbound creatures.* 


1 S. i. 37. 
2. Vatthu Suttà.—T wo suttas, one of the ten causes of malice (aghàta), 
and the other on the ten remedies for the same.' 


1 A. v. 150 f. 


. Vatthugàthà.—The introductory stanzas (976-1031) of the Parayana- 
vagga, which give the story of Bavari, the circumstances which led to 
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his sending his students to the Buddha and their journey to Rajagaha.' 
The Cullaniddesa, which comments on the Paráyanavagga,' does not 
comment on these stanzas. 


1 SN., pp. 190-7. 2 p. 6 ff. 


Vatthüpama Sutta.—The seventh sutta of the Majjhima Nikàya.! 
The Buddha says that, even as a dirty piece of cloth takes dyes badly, so 
in an impure heart bliss is not to be found. He then proceeds to 
enumerate the heart’s impurities and to show how they can be cleansed. 
Sundarika-Bharadvaja, who is present, asks the Buddha if he has bathed 
in the Báhukà. The Buddha then gives a list of places whose waters are 
considered holy, and declares that the real cleansing is the cleansing of 
the heart—‘‘ to love all that lives, speak truth, slay not nor steal, no 
niggard be but dwell in faith.” Bharadvaja seeks ordination and 
becomes an arahant. 

It is evidently this sutta which is referred to in the Sumangalavilasini’ 
as the Vattha Sutta. 


1 M. i. 36 ff. | 2 DA. i. 50, 123. 
Vatsa.—See Vamsa. 


Vaddha (or Puppha) Sutta.—The Buddha states that he has no quarrel 
with the world; the world quarrels with him. He teaches only what is 
upheld by the world of sages and proceeds to describe what this teaching 
is. Like a lotus which, though it arises and grows in the water, is yet 
unspotted by it, so a Tathagata, arisen and grown in the world, is yet 


unspotted by it.' 
1 $. iii. 138 f. 


Vadha-alopa-sahasakara Sutta.—Few are they who abstain from 
torture, highway robbery and violent deeds; it is because they do not 


see the Four Noble Truths.! 
1 S. v. 473. 


Vadhagamakapasana.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. lxxv. 6. 


Vadhukà Sutta.— When a young wife is first led home she is full of 
fear and bashfulness, not only towards her relations but also towards the 
servants. So is a monk who has just entered homelessness full of fear 
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and bashfulness, even before novices of the monastery. As time goes 
on, this feeling, in both cases, gives place to boldness. But a monk 
should always be like a newly-wed wife.! 


1 A. ii. 78 f. 


Vana Samyutta.— The ninth section of the Samyutta Nikāya.! 
1 S. i. 197-205. 


Vanakorandiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety four kappas ago he 
gave a vanakoranda-flower to Siddhattha Buddha.' 


1 Ap. i. 404. 


Vanagama.—aA locality in Ceylon where Sugalà was captured.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxv. 174. 


Vanaggamapásáda.—A monastery built by Vijayabahu IV., to which 
was attached the Abhayaràja-parivena.! 


1 Cv.]xxxviii. 5l. 


Vananadi.—A river in Rohana.! 
1 Cv. Ixxv. 156; identified with Velaveganga (Cv. Trs. ii. 59, n. 4). 


Vanapattha Sutta.—On the principles which should guide à monk's 
life wherever he lives—in the forest, village, town, or with another person. 
He should quit his dwelling-place only if he fails to develop mindfulness, 
stedfastness of heart, etc., and not because he finds it difficult to procure 


food, eto.! 
1 M. i. 104 ff. 


1. Vanappavesanakhanda.—The third section of the Bhuridatta 
Jàtaka, which deals with the return of Alambayana and Somadatta from 
the Nàga-world and their entering the forest for their livelihood.’ 


1 J. vi. 170-7. 


2. Vanappavesanakhanda.—A section of the  Vessantara Jataka, 
dealing with the journey of Vessantara and his family from Jetuttara to 
Vahkapabbata and their life in the hermitage prior to the arrival of 
Jüjaka.' 

1 J. vi. 513-21. 


Vanaratana.—See Medhankara (5). 
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Vanaratana-Tissa.—See Ananda (11). 


Vanaropa (or Vacana) Sutta.—The Buddha says, in answer to a deva’s 
question, that those who plant groves and fruitful trees and build cause- 
ways, dams and wells, and give shelter to the homeless, increase in merit 
every day.’ 

| 1 S. i. 33. 


1. Vanavaecha Thera.—He was the son of Vacchagotta, a brahmin of 
Kapilavatthu, and was born in the forest, his mother having longed to 
see it and having been taken in travail while wandering there. His 
name was Vaccha; but because of his love for the woods, he was called 
Vanavaccha. He left the world soon after the Buddha's Renunciation, 
and led the ascetic life till he heard of the Buddha's Enlightenment. 
Then he joined the Order, and it was in the forest that he strove and won 
arahantship. When he returned to Kapilavatthu with the Buddha, his 
companions asked him why he so loved the forest, and he spoke a verse 
in praise of forest-life.* 

In the time of Atthadassi Buddha, he was a large tortoise living in the 
Vinatà, Seeing the Buddha about to cross the river, he took him on 
his back. Many hundreds of times afterwards he lived as an ascetic 
in the forest. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he became a dove, and his 
heart was gladdened by the sight of à monk practising compassion. 
Later he was born as a householder in Benares and renounced the world’ 


1 This verse is included in Thag. (vs. 13). 2 ThagA. i.' 58 f.; Ap. ii. 506 f. 


2. Vanavaecha Thera.—The son of a rich brahmin of Ràjagaha ; he 
joined the Order, impressed by the majesty of the Buddha's visit to 
Bimbisara. Soon after, he attained arahantship and, devoted to detach- 
ment, dwelt in the woods—hence his name. When he went to Rajagaha 
his kinsmen asked him to live near them, but he said he preferred the 
lonely life of the forest.! | 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a labourer, and, having committed 
a crime, while fleeing from justice he saw a Bodhi-tree. Pleased with 
the look of the tree, he gathered masses of asoka-flowers and heaped them 
up round the tree. When his pursuers reached him, he remained as he 
was, looking at them, with no hatred in his heart. They hurled him into 
a precipice, and he died with the thought of the Bodhi-tree in his heart. 
Three kappas ago he was a king named Santusita." He is perhaps identical 
with Tambapupphiya of the Apadàna.? 


l'This verse is included ir Thag. 2 'ThagA. i. 222 f. 
(vs. 113). ? Ap. i. 176. 
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Vanavasa.—A district, probably Northern Kanara, in South India. 
After the Third Council, Rakkhita Thera was sent there to convert the 
people, and he preached the Anamatagga Samyutta poised in mid-air. 
It is said that sixty thousand persons embraced the faith, thirty-seven 
thousand joined the Order, while fifty viharas were established in the 
country.” 

1 Mhv. xii. 4, 30 f.; Sp. i. 63, 66; , India. The Sas (p. 12) also mentions a 
Dpv. viii.6. The Vanavasi are mentioned | country called Vanavasi, which, however, 


in the Mahabharata (6. 366) and the | is the country round Prome in Lower 
Harivamsa (5232) as a people of S. | Burma. 


1. Vanavasi (Vanavasika) Tissa.—A monk. In his previous birth he 
was the brahmin Mahasena (q.v.). During pregnancy his mother 
invited Sariputta, with five hundred monks, to her house, and fed them 
on milk-rice. She herself put on yellow robes and ate of the rice left by 
the monks. On the day of his naming, he presented Sariputta with his 
blanket. He was called Tissa after Sariputta, whose personal name was 
Upatissa. At the age of seven Tissa joined the Order and his parents 
held a festival lasting for seven days, distributing porridge and honey to 
the monks. On the eighth day, when Tissa went for alms in Savatthi, he 
received one thousand bowls of alms and one thousand pieces of cloth, all 
of which he gave to the monks. This earned for him the name of Pinda- 
patadayaka. One day, in the cold season, he saw monks warming 
themselves before fires and, discovering that they had no blankets, he, 
accompanied by one thousand monks, went into the city. Wherever 
he went people gave him blankets; one shopkeeper had hidden two of 
his very costly blankets, but on seeing Tissa he gave them willingly. 
Tissa thus got one thousand blankets and was thereafter called Kamba- 
ladayaka. | | 

Having discovered that, at Jetavana, his young relations came too 
often to see him, he obtained a formula of meditation and went into the 
forest to a distance of twenty leagues from Savatthi. At the request 
of the inhabitants of the village near by, he spent the rainy season in the 
forest hermitage, going into the village for alms. There, at the end of 
two months, he attained arahantship. Because he was so devoted to 
the forest, he was given the name of Vanavāsīi. At the end of the vassa, 
all the Buddha's chief disciples, with a retinue of forty thousand monks, 
visited Tissa in his hermitage, arriving there in the evening. The 
villagers, recognizing Sàriputta, asked him to preach the Dhamma, 
saying that Tissa, their teacher, knew only two sentences—‘‘ May you be 
happy, may you obtain release from suffering !"— which sentences he 
repeated whenever anyone made him a gift. Thereupon Sariputta 
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asked him to explain the meaning of the two sentences, and the novice 
preached till sunrise, summarizing the whole of the Buddha's teaching 
“even as a thunderstorm rains incessantly upon the four great con- 
tinents." 

At the end of the discourse Tissa’s supporters were divided into two 
camps, some were offended that he should not have preached to them 
before, while others marvelled at his saintliness and skill. The Buddha, 
aware of this disagreement, went himself to the village. The villagers 
gave alms to the Buddha and the monks, and, in returning thanks, the 
Buddha told them how fortunate they were that, owing to Tissa, they 
had been able to see himself and his chief disciples. "They were then all 
satisfied. 

On the way back to Savatthi, Tissa walked beside the Buddha and 
pointed out to him the various beautiful spots. The Buddha preached 
the Upasalhaka Jataka to show that there was no spot on earth where 
men had not at some time died. In answer to a question of the Buddha, 
Tissa said that he never felt afraid of the animals in the forest, but only 
a greater love for the forest at the sound of their voices. He then 
recited fifty stanzas in praise of life in the wilds. Arrived at the outskirts 
of the forest, he took leave of the Buddha and Sáriputta and returned 
to live in his forest hermitage.’ 

1 DhA. ii. 84-102. The visit of the | different. There the Buddha is ac- 


Buddha is also reported at DA. i. 240 | companied by Sàriputta and the chief 
and MA. i. 357, though the details are | disciples and twenty thousand arahants. 


2. Vanavàsi Thera.—The Theragatha Commentary’ mentions a 
Vanavasi Thera as the teacher of Tekicchakani. This is probably not 
a proper name but only a descriptive epithet. 


1 i, 440 
Vanavasi Nikaya.—See Arafifiavasi. 


Vanavasi Mahatissa.—A monk, probably distinct from Vanavasi-Tissa 
—see Vanavasi (1). On the day that Alindakavasi Maha Phussadeva 
Thera attained arahantship, the devas stood by him, illuminating all 
the forest. Mahatissa saw the light, and the next day asked Phussadeva 
the reason for it, but his question was evaded.’ 


1 SA. iii. 154 f. 


Vanasa (Vanasàvhaya ?).—A city, lying between Vedisà and Kosambi, 
on the road taken by Bavari’s disciples... The Commentary states’ that 
1 SN. vs. 1011. 2 SNA. ii. 583. 
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this was another name for Tumbavanagara (v.l. Pavana), and that it was 
also called Vanasavatthi. 


Vanasavatthi.—See Vanasa. 


Vantajivakà.—A group or sect of Buddhist ascetics. Vijayabahu I. 
provided them with necessaries and granted maintenance villages to 
their relations.’ cp. Labhavasi. 


1 Cv. Ix. 69. 


Vandanavimana Vatthu.—The story of a woman who, seeing monks 
on their way to visit the Buddha at Savatthi, worshipped them with 
great devotion, watching them pass out of sight. She was later reborn 
in Tavatimsa where Moggallàána saw her and heard her story.’ 

1 Vy. iv. 11; VvA. 205 f. 


* 


1. Vandana Sutta.—There are three kinds of homage: homage done 
with body, with speech, and with mind.' 


1 A. i. 294. 


2. Vandana Sutta.—Sakka and Brahma Sahampati visit the Buddha 
and each stands leaning against a doorpost. Sakka recites a verse in 
worship of the Buddha, emphasizing the Buddha's emancipation. 
Sahampati recites another in which he begs of the Buddha to teach the 


Dhamma to the world.’ 
1 S. i. 233. 


Vannibhuvanekabahu.—See Bhuvanekabahu III. 


Vanni.—The name of a people inhabiting the north-east of Ceylon. 
They are first mentioned in the Chronicles,’ in the reign of Vijayabahu III. 
(1232-36), who, with their help, gained the throne of Ceylon. They 
appear to have inhabited the frontier country between Jafina and the 
Sinhalese kingdom and were either subjects of one or other of these 
states, or affected complete independence, according to the strength of 
their neighbours. Vijayabahu IV. made friends with the Vanni chiefs 
and gave into their hands the protection of Anurádhapura. They seem 
to have been a warlike people. Today they occupy a few small villages 
in the North Central Province of Ceylon and go in largely for hunting. 
Their origin is unknown, though they are called Sihalà?) Several of 


! Cv. Ixxxi. 11. 2 [bid., Ixxxviii. 87. 3 E.g., ibid., Ixxxiii. 10. 
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their chieftains are mentioned by name, as having been overcome by 
Bhuvanekabahu I.—e.g., Kadalivàta, Apana, Tipa, Himiyánaka.! The 
adjective from Vanni is Vafifia." 


4 Ibid., xc. 33. 5 See, e.g., ibid., Ixxxiii. 10; Ixxxvii. 26. 


1. Vappa Thera.—One of the Paícavaggiyà. He was the son of 
Vasettha, a brahmin of Kapilavatthu. When Asita declared that Prince 
Siddhattha would become the Buddha, Vappa and four other brahmins, 
headed by Kondafifia, became recluses. Vappa was with the Buddha 
during the six years of his ascetic practices, but being disappointed when 
the Buddha began taking solid food, he left him and went to Isipatana, 
where the Buddha, after his Enlightenment, preached to him and the 
others the Dhammaeakkappavattana Sutta. On the fifth day after,’ 
Vappa and his companions became arahants, at the end of the Anatta- 
lakkhana Sutta. Vappa’s resolve to be among the first of the Buddha’s 
followers was taken in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. In the past, 
he was sixteen times king, under the name of Mahadundubhi.” 


1 Vappa became a sotāpanna on the | ? ThagA. i. 140 £.; a verse attributed 


second day of the quarter (AA. i. 84); | to him is found in Thag. (vs. 61); see also 
patipadadivase, says ThagA. (loc. infra) | J. i. 82; Dpv. i. 32; Vin. i. 12... 
and MA. (i. 390). 


2. Vappa.—A Sakyan, disciple of the Niganthas. He visits Moggal- 
lana and they talk of the dsavas. The Buddha joins them and tells 
Vappa how the dsavas can be completely destroyed so that the monk who 
has so destroyed them will abide in the six satata-viháras with equanimity, 
mindful and comprehending. Vappa is convinced of the superiority of 
the Buddha's teaching and becomes his follower.? 


! AA. ii. 559 says he was the Buddha’s uncle (cülapità) and a Sakyan raja. He was 
a disciple of Nigantha Nataputta. 2 A. ii. 196 f. 


Vappa Sutta.—The conversation between Vappa, the Sakyan, and the 
Buddha.’ See Vappa (2). | 
| 1 A. ij. 196 f. 


Vamana Sutta.—Like a physician who administers an emetic for the 
curing of sickness, so does the Buddha administer the Ariyan emetic to 
cleanse beings of birth, old age, etc. Thus, right belief cleanses them from 
wrong belief, etc." 

1 A. v. 219 f. 


Vammika Sutta.—A deity appeared before Kumarakassapa in Andha- 
vana and propounded a riddle: “ There is an anthill burning day and 
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night. The brahmin said: ‘Take your tool, Sumedha (sage), and dig.’ As 
the brahmin dug, he came across, successively, a bar, a frog, a forked 
passage, a strainer, a tortoise, à cleaver, a joint of meat—all of which he 
was told to cast out and dig on. He then came across a cobra, which he 
was asked not to harm, but to worship." At the suggestion of the 
deity, Kassapa related the story to the Buddha, who solved the riddle. 
The anthill is the body, the brahmin the arahant, the tool wisdom, 
digging perseverance, the bar ignorance, the forked passage doubting, 
the strainer the five n?varanas, the tortoise the fivefold wpadanakkhandhas, 
the cleaver the fivefold pleasures of sense, the joint of meat passion's 
delights (nand?rága), and the cobra (nàga) the arahant monk.! 

According to the Commentary, Kumaàrakassapa was not an arahant 
at the time of the preaching of the sutta. The deity was a deity of the 
Suddhavasa-brahma world. He was one of five friends who, in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha, had entered the Order and who, in order to meditate 
uninterruptedly, had climbed a rock by means of a ladder which they had 
then removed, thus cutting off their return. The eldest became an 
arahant in three days, the second (anuthera) was this deity, who had 
become an anagami. The third was Pukkusati, the fourth Bahiya 
Daruciriya and the last Kumarakassapa. This deity was responsible 
for the arahantship both of Bahiya and Kassapa, for Kassapa took the 
Vammika Sutta as the subject of his meditations and thus developed 
insight. | 

! M. i. 142 ff. 2 MA. i. 340. 


Vaya Sutta.—That which is transient by nature must be put away.’ 
1 S, iii. 197. 


Vayiga.—A river in South India.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 307. 


Varakappa.—The name of à kappa in which three Buddhas are born 


in the world.? 
1 BuA. 158 f. 


Varakalyana.—A primeval king, son of Kalyana. His son was 
Uposatha.' 


1 Dpv. iii. 4; Mhv. ii. 2; J. ii. 311; '! SNA. i. 342, Varakalyàna's son was 
iii. 454; but, according to DA. i. 258 and | Mandhátà, 


Varahanamuni,—A Thera. One of the two theras appointed to lead 
the delegation of monks who left Ayyojha (in Siam) to go to Ceylon, for 
Ul. 53 
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the furtherance of the Order in Ceylon, in the reign of Kittisirirajasiha. 
He was expert in the Dhamma and the Vinaya and taught them to the 
monks of Ceylon.! 

1 Cv. c. 138, 174. 


Varana.—A Cakkavatti of forty-one kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Kusumasaniya (Suyáàma) Thera.! 


1 Ap. i. 162; ThagA. i. 171. 


Varana Jàtaka (No. 71).—The Bodhisatta was once a teacher of 
Takkasila, with five hundred brahmin pupils. One day he sent the pupils 
into a forest to gather wood, but one of them was lazy and went to sleep, 
and when his companions woke him he climbed on to a tree and broke 
off some green branches. One of the boughs hit him in the eye and 
wounded him. The next day the pupils had been invited to a meal 
in a distant village and a servant-girl was told to make them some 
gruel early, before their start. She lit a fire with the green wood which 
lay on the top of the firewood, and the fire would not burn. The green 
wood had been thrown there last by the lazy pupil who had been the last 
to return. The pupils could not start in time and the journey had to 
be abandoned. 

The story was told in reference to Kutumbikaputta-Tissa (q.v.), with 
whom the brahmin youth is identified.! 


1 J. i. 316 ff. 


Varana Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the Jàta- 
katthakatha.,’ 
1 J. i. 316-59. 


Varana.—A city on the banks of the Kaddamadaha, where Aramadanda 
visited Maha Kaccana.’ 
1 A. i. 65; AA. i. 322. 


Varadassana.—A Cakkavatti of one kappa ago, a previous caus of 
Kusumaàsaniya (Suyàma) Thera.' 
1 Ap. i. 160; ThagA. i. 166. 
Varadipa.—The name given to Ceylon in the time of Konagamana 
Buddha, Its capital was Vaddhamàna and its king Samiddha.* 


1 Sp. i. 86; Mhv. xv. 93; Dpv. i. 73; ix. 20; xv. 45, etc. 
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Varadhara.—A noted Paribbajaka in the time of the Buddha. He 
lived with Annabhara, Sakuludayi and others in the Paribbajakarama, 
on the banks of the Sappinikà,! and again in the Moranivapa in Rajagaha.’ 


1 A, ii. 29, 176. ? M. ii. 1. 


Varamandhata,—A primeval king, son of Mandhàtà. His son was 
Cara.” | 


1 J. iii. 454, but according to DA. i. 258 and SNA. i. 352, his son was Uposatha. 


1. Vararoja.—A primeval king, son of Roja; his son was Kalyana.’ : 
1 Dpv. iii. 4; Mhv. ii. 2; J. ii. 311, ete. 


2. Vararoja.—Buddhaghosa says’ that the heretics once paid Vararoja 
one thousand to speak ill of the Buddha's person. Vararoja went to see 
the Buddha and was struck by the perfection of every feature; he spoke 
the Buddha's praises in a verse of over one thousand lines. 


1 DA. ii. 656. 


Varavaranà.—4A class of long-lived deities. Hearing that the Buddha 
was to be born, they started to make garlands to put on him on the day 
of his birth, but even on the day of his death these garlands were not 
finished, because, according to their computation, the time had passed 
so quickly. When they heard that the Buddha was about to die, they 
brought the unfinished garlands, but could not get anywhere within the 
Cakkavala. They therefore remained in the sky, singing the praises 


of the Buddha.’ 
1 DA. ii. 576 f. 


1. Varuna.—One of the chief lay disciples of Sumana Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. v. 28. 


2. Varuna.—Son of Revata Buddha and also his chief disciple. His 
mother was Sudassana.* Once, when he was ill, large numbers of people 
came to see him, and he preached to them on the three signata, ordaining 
one hundred thousand persons by the “ ehi bhikkhu ”? ordination.’ 


1 Bu. vi. 18, 21; J. i. 35. 2 BuA. 134. 


3. Varuna.—The personal attendant of Anomadassi Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 36; Bu. viii. 22; DhA. i. 88, etc. 


4. Varuna.—The personal attendant of Paduma Buddha.' 
1 Bu. ix. 21; J. i. 36. 
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5. Varuna.—Sixteen kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
all previous births of Malitavambha (Kumudadayaka) Thera.' 
1 ThagA. i. 211; Ap. i. 180. 


6. Varuna.—A disciple of Piyadassi Buddha.' 
1 ThagA. i. 75, 273. 


7. Varuna.—A brahmin, a former birth of Suppiya Thera.!' 
1 ThagA. i. 93; Ap. ii. 452. 


8. Varuna.—A king of fifty-one kappas ago, a previous birth of Sayana- 


dayaka Thera.!' 
| 1 Ap. i. 99. 


9. Varuna.—One hundred and sixty kappas ago there were two kings 
of this name, previous births of Sueintita Thera.! 


1 Ap. i. 115. 


10. Varuna.—A king of forty kappas ago, a previous birth of Eka- 
safifiaka Thera,’ 
1 Ap. i. 121. 
11. Varuna.—4A king in the time of Atthadassi Buddha, a previous 
birth of Sivali (Ekasaniya) Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 149 calls him devaraja; ThagA. i. 139 calls him ekaraja. 


12. Varuna.—A yavapala who gave grass to Siddhattha Buddha for 


his seat.! 
1 BuA. 185. 


13. Varuna.—A brahmin village, residence of the brahmin Vasabha.! 
1 BuA. 172. 


14. Varuna.—A king of twenty-five kappas ago, a former birth of 


Pilindavaecha Thera.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 52; Ap. i. 59. 


15. Varuna.—A Naga-king in the time of Anomadassi Buddha, a 
previous birth of Mahamoggallàna. He played music to the Buddha 
and entertained him in his abode.’ 


1 Ap. i. 31. 
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16. Varuna,—An ascetic who, together with the hunter Sura, discovered 
intoxicating liquor. This came to be called Varuni.* 


1 See Kumbhakara Jataka, J. v. 12 f. 


17. Varuna.—A Naga-king. His wife was Vimalà and their daughter 
was Irandati, For details see Vidhurapandita Jataka. Varuna is identi- 


fied with Sáriputta.! 
l J. vi. 329. 


18. Varuna.—A king of the devas, mentioned as the companion of 
Sakka, Pajapati and Isána. In battle against the Asuras, the devas 
of Tavatimsa were asked to look upon the banner of Varuna in order to 
have all their fears dispelled.! In the Tevijja Sutta? Varuna is mentioned 
with Indra, Soma, Isàna, Pajàpati, Yama and Mahiddhi, as the gods 
invoked by brahmins. In the Atanatiya Sutta? he is mentioned with 
Indra and others as a Yakkha chief. Buddhaghosa says! that Varuna 
is equal in age and glory (vana) with Sakka and takes the third seat in 
the assembly of devas. 

See also Varuna and Varuni. 


1 S. i. 219. | 3 D, iii. 204. 
? D. i. 244; of. J. v. 28; vi. 20; also | 4 SA. i. 262. 
Mil. 22. | 


Varunadeva.—The sixth son of Devagabbhà (q.v.). 


Varuna.—A class of deities present at the preaching of the Maha- 
samaya Sutta.’ They probably form the retinue of Varuna (18). 


1 D. ii. 259, 260. 


Varunindhara,—An Ajivaka who gave grass for his seat to Revata | 


Buddha. 
1 BuA., p. 132. 


Valangatissapabbata-vihára.—See Talangatissapabbata-vihara. 


Valaha Samyutta,—The thirty-second section of the Samyutta Nikáya.' 
1S. iii. 254-57; cf. A. ii. 102 ff. 


1. Valahaka.—A family of horses from which the Assaratana of a 
Cakkavatti is supplied." He is best among animals, because he takes 


1 KhpA. 172; M. iii. 174. 
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his rider away from all danger? Noble chargers come from the Vala- 
haka stock.? 
? MA. ii. 616. 3 DhA. iii. 248. 


2. Valahaka.—The name of the horse of Maháàsudassana. He is all 
white, with a crow-black head and a dark mane.! 


1 D. ii, 174; cp. S. iii. 145. 


Valahaka Vagga.—The eleventh chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikàya.! | 
1 A. ii. 102-111; cp. S. iii. 254 ff. 


. l. Valahaka Sutta.—There are four kinds of rain-clouds: those which 
produce thunder but no rain; those which produce rain but no thunder; 
those which produce neither; those which produce both. There are four 
similar kinds of persons: those that speak but do not act; those that act 
but do not speak; those that do neither; and those that do both.’ 


1 A. ii. 102. 


2. Valahaka Sutta.—There are four kinds of rainclouds (as above) 
and four kinds of people: those that know the Dhamma but do not 
understand it; those that do not know it but understand it; those that 
do neither; those that do both.! 


1 A. ii. 103. 


Valahakayikadeva.— A class of deities, spirits of the skies, divided 
into Unhavalahaka, Sitavalahaka, Abbhavalahaka, Vatavalahaka and 
Vassavalahaka—the cloud spirits of heat, cold, air, wind and rain. The: 
changes of weather are due to these spirits.* 


1 S. iii. 254 f. 


Valahassa Jataka (No. 196).—Once, in Tambannidipa, was a Yakkha- 
city called Sirisavatthu, peopled by Yakkhinis. When shipwrecked 
sailors were cast on the shore from the River Kalyani to Nagadipa, the 
yakkhinis would assume human form and entice them and use them as 
their husbands. On the arrival of other castaways, they would eat 
their former husbands and take the new arrivals as their lovers. Once 
five hundred merchants were cast ashore there and became the husbands 
of the yakkhinis. In the night the yakkhinis left them and ate their 
former husbands. The eldest merchant discovered this and warned the 
others, but only half of them were willing to attempt an escape. Now 
it happened that the Bodhisatta was a horse of the Valahaka race and 
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was flying through the air from the Himalaya to Tambapanni. There, 
as he passed over the banks and fields, he asked in a human voice: “‘ Who 
wants to go home ?" and the two hundred and fifty traders begged to be 
taken. They climbed on the horse's back and tail and he took them to 
their own country. The others were eaten by the yakkhinis. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had become a backslider 
from running after a beautifully-dressed woman.’ | 


1 J. ii. 127 ff. 


Valahassavapi.—A tank in Ceylon, built by Upatissa II.’ and repaired 
by Aggabodhi IL,? Vijayabahu I? and Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Qv. xxxvil. 185. | 3 Ibid., lx. 50. 
2 Ibid., xlii. 67. | 4 Ibid., Ixxix. 36. 


Vallakkuttara.—A district in South India." 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 247, 260. 


Vallabha.—A South Indian tribe. Their ruler is described in the 
Chronicles simply as the Vallabha. Mànavamma once joined Narasiha 
against the Vallabha king and defeated him.’ On another occasion, 
the Vallabha king sent a force to subdue Nagadipa in the reign of Mahinda 
IV, The latter sent an army under the general Sena, defeated the 
Vallabhas and made a friendly treaty with them.” 


1 Cv. xlvii. 15 ff. 2 Ibid., liv. 12 ff. 


Valliggàma.—A village in South Ceylon. In the reign of Queen 
Kalyanavati (1202-8), the regent, Ayasmanta, sent the Adhikarin Deva to 
the village, where a vihara was erected’ by him. Later, Parakkamabahu 
IV. built the Parakkamabahu-pasada attached to the vihara and gave 
for its maintenance the village of Sàligiri.' 


1 Cv. Ixxx. 38. 2 Ibid., xc. 96. 


Vallitittha.—A ford in the Mahávàlukagaüga.' 


1 Ov, lxxii. 82. 


Vallipasana-vihara.—A monastery to the west of Anuradhapura, near 
Mangalavitàna. It held the Indasalakalena, where once lived Mahana- 


gasena.! 
1 MT. 562. 
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Valliphaladayaka Thera.—An arahant,’ evidently identical with 
Visákha-Paficaliputta (q.v.). | 
1 Ap. i. 296. | 


1. Valliya Thera.—He was the son of a Malla chieftain of Pàvà and 
joined the Order with his companions, Godhika, Subàhu and Uttiya, 
when they went on some embassy to Kapilavatthu and saw the Yama- 
kapatihariya in Nigrodhàràma. Bimbisara later built huts for them, 
but he forgot to roof them, and so there was no rain till the roofs were 
added. 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha, Valliya offered him a handful of 


flowers.” 
1 ThagA. i. 123; his verse is included in the Thag. (vs. 53). 


2. Valliya Thera.—He was the son of an eminent brahmin of Sàvatthi, 
and, owing to his good friends, he met the Buddha and joined the Order, 
soon after attaining arahantship. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw the 
Pacceka Buddha Narada at the foot of a tree, and built for him a hut of 
reeds, which he thatched with grass, together with a cloistered walk 
strewn with sand. He was seventy-one times king of the devas and 
thirty-four times king of men.’ 

He is probably identical with Nalagarika of the Apadana.” 


1 ThagA. i. 247; two verses in the Thag. (125-6) are attributed to him. 
2 Ap. i. 278 f. 


3. Valliya Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Vesàli, and was 
named Gandimitta (v.l. Kanhamitta). Much struck by the Buddha when 
he came to Vesàli, he joined the Order under Maha Kacedyana. Because 
he was dull of insight and depended too much on his colleagues, he was 
called Valliya (creeper), like the ivy which must lean on something in 
order to grow. Later, following the advice of Venudatta Thera, he 
developed insight. 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was a rich brahmin, well versed in 
learning. Later, he renounced eighty crores of wealth, and, after becom- 
ing an ascetic, lived on a river bank. There the Buddha visited him, 
and, seated on an antelope skin, preached the Doctrine. The ascetic paid 
him great honour and gave him mangoes and perfume and flowers. 

In the Apadàna verses, quoted in ThagA., it is said that Valliya was 
born in the city of Vebhara, built by Vissakamma, and that he left the 
household at the age of five.' 

He is probably identical with Candanamaliya of the Apadana.” 


1 ThagA. i. 292 f.; two verses addressed by him to Venudatta are included in 
the Thag. (167-8). ? Ap. ii. 423 f. 
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Valliyavithi,—A street in Mahágáma.! 
1 AA. i. 279. 


Valliyera-vihàra.—A monastery in Rohana. For the use of an Elder 
who lived there, King Vasabha built the Mahavalligotta-vihara.' 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 82; MT. 652. 


Valli-vihara.—A monastery near Uruvelà, in Ceylon, built by King 


Subha.? 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 58. 


Valabhàmukha.— A sea (samudda), the last of those seen by Supparaka 
on his voyage. Here the water is sucked away and rises on every side, 
leaving in the centre what looks like a deep pit. Supparaka, by an Act 
of Truth, prevented his ship from being sunk there. It is also called 
Valabhàmukhi.? 


1 For details see the Suppáraka Jataka. 2 J. iv. 142. 


Valiyà.—One of the chief women supporters of Dhammadassi Buddha.' 


1 Bu. xvi. 20. E: 


Valutthi.—A Damila chief of South India, won over to Lankapura’s 
side with gifts. 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 237. 


Vasa Sutta.—Seven things, skill in which enables a monk to turn his 
mind according to his wish and not to turn himself according to his mind.' 


1 A, iv. 34. 


Vasantaguhà.—4A cave in the park of Parakkamabahu I. in Pulatthipura.' 
1 Cy. Ixxiii. 112. 


1. Vasabha.—A householder of Kutumbiyahgana and father of 


Velusumana.! 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 68. 


2. Vasabha.— King of Ceylon (127-171 a.c.). He was a Lambakanna of 
Uttarapassa and served under his uncle, the general of King Subha. 
As it was declared by the soothsayers that one named Vasabha would be 
king, Subha ordered the slaughter of all bearing that name and Vasabha's 
uncle took him to the court to surrender him. But the general’s wife, 
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Potthà, gave her husband betel without lime to take with him, and, on 
the way to the palace, Vasabha was sent back to fetch the lime. There 
Potthà told him of the plot against his life, gave him one thousand pieces 
and helped him to escape. When his plans were ready, he fought against 
Subha, killed both him and his uncle in battle and became king. Pottha 
was made his queen. Soothsayers told him that he would live only 
twelve years, and, after consultation with the monks, Vasabha did many 
acts of merit in order to prolong his life; he reigned for forty-four years. 
Among the buildings erected by him were the Mahavalligotta-vihara, 
the Anuráráma-vihàra and the Mucela-vihara. He also built twelve 
tanks and raised the wall of Anuradhapura, His son and successor was 
Vankandasikatissa,* 

It is said? that once Vasabha listened to Dighabhanaka monks reciting 
the Mahasudassana Sutta in the Ambalatthika-pasada, near Lohapasada, 
and applauded the Buddha’s statement contained in the sutta that all 
things are transient. On another occasion he went to the Katthakasala- 
parivena to worship an Elder named Mahàsatthivassa (this may be only 
a descriptive title), but as he approached the door of his cell, he heard the 
Elder’s groans of pain, and, disappointed that he had not yet developed 
the power of suppressing pain even after sixty years of monastic life, 
the king turned away. The Elder was told of this by his attendant, and, 
putting forth great effort, attained arahantship; he thereupon sent for 
the king. The king lay at full length on the ground and worshipped 
him, saying, “It is not your arahantship I NODE but the stla you 
observed as a puthujjana. 

Another story is related of Vasabha, of how once, in order to test a 
monk, he sat near him and began to crush a jujube fruit. The monk's 
mouth watered, and Vasabha knew that he was not an arahant.* 

Once when Vasabha's queen was ill, she was cured by medicines 
suggested by Mahapaduma Thera.’ 


1 For details of Vasabha's reign and ? DA. ii. 635. -3 Ibid., i. 291. 
works, see Dpv. xxii. l ff. and Mhv. * MA. ii. 869. 
xxxv. 59 ff. 5 Sp. ii. 471. 


3. Vasabha.—A brahmin of Varuna-vilage. His daughter gave 
milk-rice to Piyadassi Buddha before his Enlightenment. 


1 BuA. 172.. 


4. Vasabha.—One of the chief lay supporters of Narada Buddha.’ | 
| 1 Bu. x. 25; J. i. 37. 
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5. Vasabha Thera.—He belonged to a family of a Liechavi-raja of 
Vesali and joined the Order when the Buddha visited that town,’ winning 
arahantshipin due course. Out of compassion for his patrons, he enjoyed 
what he received from them; the common-minded thereupon deemed him 
self-indulgent. Near him lived a fraudulent monk who deceived the 
people by pretending to live the simple life and was greatly honoured by 
them. Sakka, discerning this, visited Vasabha and questioned him 
concerning the ways of an impostor. The Elder replied in two verses,” 
and Sakka then warned the impostor and departed. 

In the past, when the world was without a Buddha, Vasabha was a 
Jatila named Narada on Samaggapabbata, with a retinue of fourteen 
thousand. Seeing no one deserving of his worship, he made a cetiya 
of sand on the bank of the River Apadika, in the name of the Buddhas, 
gilded it and offered it his homage. Eighty times he was king of devas 
and three hundred times king of men? He is evidently to be identified 
with Pulinathüpiya of the Apadana.* 


l According to the Apadana verses 2 Included in Thag. (139-40). 
quoted, he was born in Savatthi and was 3 ThagA. i. 257 ff. 


ordained under Sáriputta at the age of 4 Ap. ii. 437 f. 
seven. | 


6. Vasabha.—Called Labhiya Vasabha. One of the famous warriors 
of Dutthagàmani. He was called Labhiya because his body was noble in 
form, “ straight like a stick (yatthi)."' When he was twenty years old, 
he started to build a tank with some friends, and he threw away masses 
of earth which would have needed ten or twelve ordinary men to move 
them. Kakavannatissa heard of this and summoned him to the court. 
The village irrigated by the tank was given to him, and it came to be 
called Vasabhodakavàra." 

1 MT. 459. 2 Mhv. xxiii. 90 ff. 


7. Vasabha.—A mountain near Himavà.! 
1 ThagA. i. 182; Ap. i. 166. 


Vasabhagáma.—4A village in Uddhagàma, given by Mahanaga to the 


Jetavana-vihára.' l 
1 Cv. xli. 97. 


Vasabhodakavara.—See Vasabha (6). 


Vasala, Vassala.—A mountain near Himavà, where lived Sudassana 
Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 88, 396; Ap. ii. 451 calls it Cavala. 
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Vasala Sutta.—The seventh sutta of the Uragavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata. It was preached at Sávatthi to the brahmin Aggikabháradvája,! 
who reviled the Buddha, calling him outcaste (vasala) when the Buddha 
went to his house for alms. The Buddha replied that the brahmin knew 
neither the meaning of vasala, nor what makes a man such. At the 
request of the brahmin he preached this sutta, the burden of which is 
that it is not by birth that one is an outcaste or a brahmana, but by one's 
deeds? The Sutta is also included in the Parittas (q.v.). 


1 [t is thus also called the Aggikabharadvaja Sutta (SNA. 174). — ? SN., pp. 21 f. 


1. Vasavatti,—A name given to Mara’ (q.v.). 


1 E.g., J. i. 63, 232; iii. 309; MA. ii. 538, ctc. 


2. Vasavatti, —One of the palaces of Padumuttara Buddha before his 
Renunciation.’ 
1 Bu. xi. 20. 


3. Vasavatti.—A devaputta, king of the devas of the Parinimmita- 
vassavatti-world. Because of his generosity and virtue practised in past 
births, he surpasses the devas of his world in ten things: divine life, 
beauty, happiness, pomp and power, divine shapes, sounds, perfumes, 
tastes and touch.” Māra also rules over a part of this world, but more as 
a recalcitrant vassal.? 


1 D. i. 219. 2 A. iv. 243. ? MA. i. 28. 


4. Vasavatü.—An epithet of Maha Brahma: “ Sabbam janam vase 
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vattem?. 
1 DA. i. 111. 


9. Vasavatti, —King of Pupphavati, father of Candakumàra. For his 
story see the Khandahàla Játaka.' 


1 J. vi. 131 ff. 


Vasavatti Sutta. — Vasavatti devaputta visits Moggallàna with five 
hundred other devaputtas and agrees with Moggallana in singing the 
praises of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha. 


1 S. iv. 280. 


Vasalanagara,—A village in Ceylon, probably near Cittalapabbata. It 
was the residence of two brothers, Cülanàga and Mahanaga, who later 
became monks.! 

1 SA, ii. 125. 
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Vasitthaka.—The father of the Bodhisatta in the Takkala J àtaka (q.v.).! 
1 J. iv. 44 ff. 


Vasitthi,—See Vasettha. 


Vasi.—An epithet of Mahabrahma.' 
1 E.g., J. vi. 201. 


Vasuttara.—One of the palaces of Paduma Buddha before his 
Renunciation.’ 
1 BuA., p. 146; but see s.v. Paduma, 


Vasudatta.— Wife of Padumuttara Buddha in his last lay life.’ 
1 Bu. xi. 21. 


Vasü.—4A class of devas of whom Sakka is the chief. See Vasava.! 
1 D. ii. 260; DA. ii. 690. 


Vasuloki or Vasula.—See Sudanta. 


Vassa.—Mentioned with Bhafifia in the compound Vassabhaññā, 
as dwellers of Ukkala and as “ denying cause, consequence and reality." 
There were certain aspects of the Buddha's teaching which even they 
would aecept.  Buddhaghosa explains’ Vassabhañňňā as ‘‘ Vasso ca 
Bhañño cate dve janā.” 


| E.g., S. iii. 73; A. ii. 31; M. iii. 78. ? AA. ii. 497; MA. ii. 894. 


1. Vassa Sutta.—A monk asks the Buddha why it sometimes rains. 
It rains when the Vassavalahaka devas wish to revel their bodies 


answers the Buddha.' 
1 S. iii. 257. 


2. Vassa Sutta.—Just as rain, falling on mountain tops, flows into 
gullies, pools, great lakes and rivers and from there into the ocean, so 
do the virtues of the Ariyan disciple flow onwards and lead to the destruc- 
tion of the asavas.* 

1 $. v. 396. 


3. Vassa Sutta.—On five things which stop rain: the fiery element 
raging in the upper air, the windy element, Rahu, the indolence of the 
rainclouds, the wickedness of men.* 


1 A. iii. 243. 
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Vassakára.—A brahmin, chief minister of Ajatasattu. He and 
Sunidha' were in charge of the fortifications of Pataligama, built against 
the Vajji. At Ajàtasattu's suggestion, Vassakara visited the Buddha to 
discover, indirectly, whether, in the Buddha's view, there were any 
chance of Ajatasattu conquering the Vajjians in battle. The Buddha 
said that as long as the Vajjians practised the seven conditions of 
prosperity which he had taught them at Sarandada-cetiya, they would 
prosper rather than decline, and this gave Vassakara the idea that the 
downfall of the Vajjians could be brought about by diplomacy (upalapana) 
or disunion (mithubheda). He thereupon conspired with the king? and, 
by agreement, the latter expelled him on the charge of showing favour 
to the Vajjians during discussions in the assembly. Vassakara then 
went to the Vajjian country, and the Liechavis, all unsuspecting, welcomed 
him and appointed him as the teacher of their children. By means of 
cunning and questioning the children in secret, he made them quarrel 
with each other, and these quarrels soon spread to the elders. In three 
years the Licchavis were completely disunited, and when the assembiy 
drum was beaten, they failed to appear. Vassakara then sent a message 
to Ájatasattu, who was able to capture Vesali without meeting any 
resistance. 

In the Gopaka~Moggallana Sutta,’ Vassakara is represented as arriving 
in the middle of a conversation, which Gopaka-Moggallana was holding 
with Ánanda, having been sent to inspect the works at Rájagaha, which 
were in charge of Moggallàna. Having asked the subject of conversation, 
he inquired whether the Buddha himself or the Order had chosen a 
leader for the Sangha after the Buddha's death. Ananda explains that 
the Buddha did not do so, that no special leader has been appointed, 
but that there were monks to whom they showed honour and reverence 
because of their virtue and insight.  Vassakára admits this as good, 
as does also Upananda, the Senàpati, who is present. Vassakara asks 
Ananda where he lives, and is told, in Veluvana. Vassakara thinks this 
a good place for the practice of jhdna, and tells Ananda of a conversation 
he once had with the Buddha regarding jhana. Ananda remarks that 
all jhānas are not equally praiseworthy, and Vassakara takes his leave. 

Buddhaghosa says* that Vassakara knew well of Ananda’s residence 
at Veluvana, but that as the place was under his special protection, 
he wished to hear his work praised. Then follows a curious tale. Vassa- 
kara once saw Maha Kaecàna descending Gijjhaküta and remarked that 


1 Vin. i. 228; Ud. viii. 6; the Digha | 2 For details see D.A. ii. 522 ff. 
account (D. ii. 72 ff.) omits Sunidha. | 3 M. iii. 8 ff. 
The Vinaya account omits Vassakara’s 4 MA. ii. 854. 


questions to the Buddha; cf. AA. ii. 705 ff... 
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he was just like a: monkey. The Buddha, hearing of this, said that, 
unless Vassakàra begged the Elder's forgiveness, he would be born as a 
monkey in Veluvana.  Vassakára, feeling sure that the Buddha’s 
prophecy would come true, had various fruit and other trees planted 
in Veluvana, to be of use to him as a monkey. After death he was 
actually reborn as a monkey and answered to the name of Vassakàra. 

Three conversations between the Buddha and Vassakara are recorded 
in the Anguttara Nikaya, all three taking place at Veluvana.’ 

Vassakara had a daughter whom he wished to give in marriage to 
Uttara, but the latter refused the proposal as he wished to join the Order. 
Vassakara was angry, and contrived to take his revenge even after Uttara 
had become a monk. Buddhaghosa says’ that Vassakàra was envious 
by nature, and, on discovering that a certain forest official had given 
tribute to Dhaniya without the king's special leave, he reported the man 
to the king and had him punished. In this context we find that 
Vassakara was Mahaàmatta (? prime minister) to Bimbisara as well. 

5 See Vassakara Suttas (1) and (2), and ê ThagA. i. 240; see s.v. Uttara. 

Suta Sutta, Another Sutta, also called | ? Sp. ii. 295. 
Vassakara (3), repeats the conversation re- 8 The incident is repeated at Vin. iii. 


corded in the Digha regarding the possi- | 42 ff. 
bility of Ajatasattu defeating the Vajjians. . 


1. Vassakara Sutta.—Vassakara visits the Buddha at Veluvana and 
tells him that, among brahmins, a man is considered great and wise if 
he understands a thing as soon as uttered, has a good memory, is skilled 
and diligent in business, and resourceful and capable in investigation. 
The Buddha mentions four other qualities of greatness: to be given up 
to the welfare of many, to be master of the mind in the domain of thought 
(cetovasippatta), to be able to enter into the four jhànas at will, to have 
comprehended Nibbana by the destruction of the àsavas. The Buddha 
acknowledges, in answer to Vassakara’s question, that he himself possesses 


these four qualities.’ 
1 A. ii. 35 f. 


. 2. Vassakara Sutta.—Vassakara visits the Buddha at Veluvana and 
asks him a series of questions. The Buddha, in answer, says that a 
bad man cannot, as a good man can, recognize either a good man or a 
bad man as such. Vassakara then relates how, once, the followers of the 
brahmin Todeyya spoke ill of Eleyya and his retinue for showing homage 
to Ramaputta; he now understands why they honour Ràmaputta; it 
is because he is wiser than they.' | 


1 A. ii. 179 f. 
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3. Vassakara Sutta.—Vassakara visits the Buddha at Gijjhaküta, 
at the request of Ajatasattu, and tells him of the latter’s desire to destroy 
the Vajjians. The Buddha tells him that as long as the Vajjians practise 
the seven conditions of welfare, taught by him at Sarandada-cetiya, 
they will not decline, but rather prosper. Ajatasattu can achieve victory, 
not by battle, but by causing disunity.’ 


1 A. iv. 17 ff; of. D. ii. 72 f. 


Vassavalahaka.—One of the Valahaka devas (q.v.). See also Pajjuna. 
One of them once visited an arahant Thera in the Himalaya, and, reveal- 
ing his identity, said that he could cause rain at will. The Elder wished 
to test this claim, but even before he could enter his hut the deva sang a 
song, raised his hand, and rain fell to a distance of three leagues. There 
are causes for rain: the power of nàgas, of supannas, of devas, of an Act 
of Truth, of change of weather, of Mara, and of iddhi-power.' 


1 SA. ii. 255 f. 


Vassavuttha Sutta.—A monk, who had spent the vassa at Savatthi 
with the Buddha, goes to Kapilavatthu, where he is visited by the Sakyans 
who wish to learn of the welfare of the Buddha and his disciples and of the 
teaching of the Buddha during the vassa. The monk tells them of a 
statement made by the Buddha, to the effect that only few in the world 
become arahants, andgamins, sakadāgāmins or even sotápannas.! 


1 S. v. 405. 


Vassavasabhanavara.—The first chapter of the Vassüpanayikakhandha 
of the Mahavagga.’ 
1 Vin. i. 137-48. 


Vassika Sutta.—Just as of all scented flowers the jasmine (vassika) 
is the chief, so of all profitable conditions earnestness is the chief.’ 


1 S. v. 44. 


Vassüpanàyikakhandha.—The third chapter of the Mahavagga of 
the Vinayapitaka. It was preached by Mahinda to Devanampiyatissa 
to show the necessity of a monastery in Cetiyagiri.? 


1 Vin. i. 137 ff. 2 Mhv. xvi. 9. 


Vahana.—One of the three palaces of Sikhi Buddha before his Re- 
nunciation.? 
1 Bu. xxi. 16; but BuA. (p. 201) calls it Nárivasabha. 
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Vahavapi.—A tank built by King Vasabha.' 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 94; Dpv. xxii. 7. 


Vahittha. m Damila chief, COR Teie by Dutthagàmani. His fortress 


bore his name.! 
1 Mhv. xxv. 13. 


Vagissara.—One of the Sinhalese envoys sent by Parakkamabahu I. 
to Ramafifia. His companion was Dhammakitti, The Ramafifia king 
put them into a leaky vessel and sent them home.’ | 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 32. 


Vacakopadesa.—A treatise on Kaeeayana's grammar by Vijitàvi, 
a monk of Burma.’ There is also a /kà on it by another Vijitavi. 


1 Sas., p. 90. 2 Bode, op. cit., 46, and n. 4. 


Vacavacaka or Vaceavacaka.—A grammatical treatise by Dhamma- 
dassi of Pagan.’ There are several commentaries on it, the best known 
being by Saddhammanandi. Others are called Vaccavacakavannana, 
Vacavacakatika and Vaccavacakadipani. 


1 Sàs., p. 75; Bode, op. cit., 22, and n. 6. 


1. Vàcà Sutta.—A nun who is wrong in speech, wrong in action, and 
who rejects the gift of faith, is destined for purgatory.’ 


1 A. iii. 141. 


2. Vàeà Sutta.—Speech is good if spoken in season, in truth, softly, 
about the good and in amity.' 
1 A. iii. 243. 


]. Vacissara.—A Sinhalese monk who wrote Commentaries to Buddha- 
datta’s works: the Abhidhammavatara, the Vinayavinicchaya, the 
Uttaravinieehaya and the Khemappakarana. He probably belonged to 
the twelfth century, and was also the author of the Ruparipavibhaga 
and the Simalankara (q.v.).' 


1 P.L.C. 108 f., 156, 174, 202; also Gv. 62, 71. 


2. Vacissara.—A monk of Ceylon, pupil of Sariputta. Numerous 
works are assigned to him, among them commentaries on the various 
books of grammar: the Sambandhacinta-tika, the Subodhalankara-tika 
and the Vuttodayavivarana. He also wrote the Sumangalapasadani 

Il. 54 
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on the Khuddasikkhà and a commentary on the Moggallanavyakarana.' 
He seems also to have written the Pali Thüpavamsa and several books in 
Sinhalese.” 


1 P.L.C. 204. 2 [b d., 217; also Gv. 62, 71. 


3. Vacissara Thera.— Probably identical with (2) above. He was at the 
head of the Sangha in the reign of Vijayabahu III., and had hidden the 
Alms-bowl and Tooth-relic of the Buddha in Kotthumala, in order to 
preserve them. After that, he went to South India for protection. 
Later, he was sent for by Vijayabahu, whom he helped in the reformation 
of the Sangha.’ 

1 Cv. Ixxxi. 18 ff. 


Vajapeyya.—A sacrificial offering; the Commentaries’ give it two 
interpretations: (1) Greeting people kindly with soft and pleasant speech 
(peyyavajjam, piyavacata) ; (2) a sacrifice in which Soma (Vāja) is drunk. 
In the second seventeen animals are offered seventeen times. 


1 E.g., ItvA. 75, 76. 


Vàjiriya.—4A heretical sect of Buddhists, one of the seventeen schools 
which branched off one hundred years after the Buddha’s death.’ 


1 Mhv. v. 13; Mbv. p. 97; Dpv. v. 54 calls them Apararajagirika. 
Vajiri.—See Vajirakumari. 


Vata Sutta.—It is because of clinging to body, ete., that such views 
arise as that winds do not blow, pregnant women do not bring forth, 
the sun and moon neither rise nor set; but all these things are stable as 
a pillar. These vanish with the Ariyan disciple’s doubts regarding 
suffering, its cause, its cessation, and the way to such cessation.* 


1S. iii. 202 f. 


Vatakapabbata.—A place in Ceylon where Maliyadeva Thera preached 
the Cha Chakka Sutta and sixty monks became arahants.* 


1 MA. ii. 1024. 


Vatakalaka.—An executioner of Rajagaha who worked for fifty years 
and then retired because of old age. As he had no time for luxuries 
during his years of work, on the day of his retirement he asked his wife 
to cook milk-rice and went to bathe. On his way home, clad in clean 
garments, his body perfumed, he met Sariputta, invited him to his house, 
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and gave him various delicacies. At the end of the meal he accompanied 
the Elder for some distance, and, on his return, was gored to death by a 
cow with calf. After death he was reborn in Tavatimsa,? 


1 AA. i. 368. 


Vatagiri—A mountain in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon, a point of 
strategic importance, providing a safe place of refuge.’ 


1 Cv. lviii. 31; ix. 39; Ixxxviii. 43; see also Cv. Trs. i. 204, n. 2. 


Vataggasindhava.—The Bodhisatta born as the state horse of the king 
of Benares. See the Vataggasindhava Jataka. 


Vataggasindhava Jataka (No. 266).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
the state horse of the king of Benares, his name being Vataggasindhava. 
A she-ass, Kundali, fell in love with him and refused to eat. Her son 
discovered this, and made the horse agree to come and see her after his 
bathe. But when the horse came, Kundali, not wishing to make herself 
cheap, kicked him on the jaw and nearly killed him. The horse was 
ashamed and did not repeat his visit, and Kundali died of love. 

The story was told to a landowner of Savatthi, with whom a beautiful 
woman fell desperately in love. Her friends, with great difficulty, 
persuaded him to visit her one night, but she was capricious and rejected 
his advances. He went away never to return, and she died of love. 
When he heard of her death, he sought the Buddha, who told him the 
story. The she-ass is identified with the woman.’ 


1 J. ii. 337 ff. 
Vàtamangana.—See Cittamangana. 


Vatamiga Jataka (No. 14).—The Bodhisatta was once born as Brahma- 
datta, king of Benares. He had a gardener named Safijaya. A vatamiga 
used to visit the royal park, and the king asked Saüjaya to catch it. 
Safijaya put honey on the grass where the animal fed, and, in due course, 
the animal came to eat out of his hand. He was thus able to entice it 
right into the palace, where he shut the door on it. The king marvelled 
that a vatamiga, who was so shy that if it once saw a man it would not 
visit the same place for a week after, should allow itself to be caught by 
greed. 

The story was related in reference to Cullapindapatika-Tissa (q.v.), 
who was enticed back to the lay-life by a slave girl. Safjaya is identified 
with the slave and the vatamiga with the monk.* 


1 J. i. 156 ff. 
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According to the Dhammapada Commentary," however, it was with 
reference to Sundarasamudda that the story was told. 


2 DhA. iv. 199. 
Vatavalahaka.—See Valahaka. 


Vatasama.—A Cakkavatti of long ago, a previous birth of Mánava 
(Sammukhathavika) Thera.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 164; Ap. i. 159. 


Vatatapanivariya Thera.—An arahant.! 
1 Ap. i. 207. 


Vàtiyamandapa.—A village mentioned in the account of the campaigns 


of Parakkamabahu I.’ 
1 Cv. lxxii. 32. 


* Vadino ” Sutta.—No dogmatists, no matter where from, can make a 
monk who understands suffering, its cause, etc., quake or waver. He is 
like a stone column sixteen cubits long, half of its length buried under 
the earth. No wind can make it tremble.’ 


1 S. v. 445. 


Vadi Sutta.—There are four kinds of expounders (vidi): those that 
know the meaning of a passage but not the letter, those that know 
the letter but not the meaning, those that know neither, those that 


know both.? 
1 A. ii. 138. 


Vànara Jataka (No. 342).—The Bodhisatta was a young monkey living 
onariver bank. A female crocodile in the river longed to eat his heart, 
and her husband persuaded the monkey to go for a ride on his back 
in search of wild fruits. In midstream he began to sink and revealed 
his purpose, and the monkey, nothing daunted, said that monkeys did not 
keep their hearts in their bodies for fear of their being torn to pieces on 
the trees, but that they hung them on trees, and, pointing to a ripe fig- 
tree, showed the crocodile what he said was his heart. The crocodile 
took him to the tree, and the monkey jumped ashore and laughed at him. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to kill the 


Buddha. 
1 J. iii. 133 f.; cf. Sumsumara Jataka (No. 208). 
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Vanaragama.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxv. 7. 


Vanarakara,—A park in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabahu I.* 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 8. 


Vanarinda Jataka (No. 57).—The Bodhisatta was once a monkey 
living on a river bank. On his way from one bank to another, he used 
to jump off and on a rock in midstream, and a female crocodile, living 
in the river, longed to eat his heart and asked her husband to get it. So 
the crocodile lay on the rock, ready to catch the monkey as he jumped. 
The monkey noticing that, in spite of there being no tide, the rock was 
higher than usual, spoke to it and received no reply. His suspicions 
were then confirmed, and he said again, “ O rock, why don’t you talk to 
me today ?" The crocodile then revealed both his identity and his 
purpose, and the monkey resolved to outwit him. So he asked him to 
open his mouth, knowing that when a crocodile does this he shuts his 
eyes. So the crocodile did this, and the monkey jumped on to its back 
and from there to the other bank. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta's attempt to kill the 
Buddha.! 


1 J. i. 278 f.; cp. Kumbhila Jataka. 
Vàpárani.—4A monastery built by Aggabodhi VI.! 


1 Cv. xlviii. 64. 


Vapinagara.—A stronghold mentioned in the account of the campaigns 


of Vijayabàhu I.! | 
1 Cv. lviii. 43. 


Vapivataka.—A locality in the Malaya province of Ceylon, mentioned in 
the account of the campaigns of Gajabahu.* 


1 Cv. lxx. 21. 


Vamaka.—One of the great sages held in esteem by the brahmins.! 
! Vin. i. 245; D. i. 104, 238; M. ii. 169, 200; A. iii. 224, etc.; cf. Vamsa in Rgveda x. 99. 


Vàmagotta.—See Stra Vàmagotta. 


Vàmadeva.—One of the great sages honoured by the brahmins as 
authors of hymns, etc.’ 


! Vin. i. 245; D. i. 104, etc.; see s.v. Vàmaka; cf. Rgveda iv. 26; Ramayana i. 7, etc. 
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Vámantapabbhàra.—A glen in Ceylon, where lived Mahasiva Thera 


(g.v.).! 
1 J. vi. 30; iv. 490. 


Vayama Sutta.—4A nun who speaks carelessly in praise of the unworthy 
and in blame of the praiseworthy, who is wrong in mindfulness and 
rejects the gifts of the faith, is destined for hell! 


1 A, iii. 141. 
Vayu.—A deity, whose son was Vijjadhara. See the Samugga Jàtaka. 
Vayussaputta.—See the Samugga Jataka. 


Vayodeva.—aA class of deities present at the preaching of the Mahà- 


samaya Sutta. 
1 D. ii. 259. 


Varana.—A Thera. He was born in a brahmin family of Kosala, and 
having heard a forest-dwelling monk preach, entered the Order. One 
day, when on his way to visit the Buddha, he saw a fight between 
snakes and mongooses, in which many of them perished.  Distressed 
by the sight of their hatred for each other, he sought the help of the 
Buddha, who preached to him three stanzas." At the end of the recita- 
tion, Vàrana developed insight and became an arahant.  Ninety-two 
kappas ago he was born in the family of the brahmin Sumedha, and 
becoming expert in brahmin lore, he entered the ascetic life. As he sat 
teaching hymns to his pupils there was an earthquake, marking the 
conception of Tissa Buddha. People, in terror, sought the sage, who 
explained it to them, thereby himself experiencing great joy in con- 
templating the glory of the Buddha. He is evidently identical with 
Nimittivyakaraniya of the Apadàna.? | 

1 These are included in 'Thag. (vss. 2 ThagA. i. 353 f. 

237-9). 3 Ap. ii. 411 f. 


Vàranavati.—The capital of Anikaratta, the king to whom Sumedha 
(q.».) was to be given in marriage.’ 


1 ThigA. 272. 


Vàrunà.—A class of deities, followers of Varuna, who were present 
at the preaching of the Mahásamaya Sutta.’ 


1 D. ii. 259. 
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Vàruni.—The name given to slave women, attendants of Varuna. 
They live in dread of him! 


1 J. vi. 500, 501. At J. vi. 586 Varuni | (fortune-tellers possessed by a Yakkha, 
is explained as yakkhavittha ikkhanika the Yakkha being perhaps Varuna). 


Varuni Jataka (No. 47).—The Bodhisatta once had a friend who was 
a tavern keeper. One day the tavern keeper made ready a supply of 
strong spirits and went to bathe, leaving his apprentice, Kondafifia, in 
charge. The latter, who had seen customers send for salt and jagghery 
to make their drink more appetizing, pounded some salt and put it 
in the liquor, hoping to improve it. 

The story was told in reference to a friend of Anathapindika who was 
a tavern keeper, whose apprentice did likewise.’ | 

1 J. i. 251 ff. 


Valakkonda.—A place in South India.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 187. 


Valagama.—See Jalagama. 


Valikagama.—A village in Ceylon, evidently a seaport, where the 
Damilas, under Magha and Jayabahu, once had a fort.? 


1 Cv. Ixxxiii. 17. 


Valikapitthi-vihéra.—A monastery, probably in Ceylon, the residence 
of Abhidhammika-Abhaya Thera. At the commencement of the vassa 
he, with a large number of his colleagues, recited the Mahasufifiata Sutta, 
and, as a result, they lived apart from each other during the vassa, 
attaining arahantship before the end of the season.’ 

1 MA. ii. 907. 


Valika-vihara,—A monastery in Jambukolapattana, once the residence 
of Punabbasu-kutumbikaputta-Tissa.* 
1 VibhA. 389. 


Valikakhetta.—A village. mentioned in the account of the campaigns 


of Gajabahu.? 
1 Ov, lxx. 62; also Cv. Trs. i. 292, n. 2. 


Valikarama.—A monastery in Vesali, where the question of the Ten 
Points raised by the Vajjiputta monks (g.v.) was settled.’ It was also 
the dwelling-place of Upàli, Dasaka’s teacher. v.l. Vàlukaràma., 


1 Vin. ii. 300; Mhv. iv. 50, 63; according to Dpv. v. 29 this was done in the 
Kutagarasala. 2 Mhv. v. 107. 
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Vàlivàsaragáma.—4A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxiv. 177. 


Vàalukagàma.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxv. 18; cf. Mahavalukagama, 


Valukapatta.—A village near Pulatthipura.? 
1 Cv. Ixx. 318. 


Valukarama.—See Valikarama. 


Valodaka Jataka (No. 183).—Once Brahmaddata, king of Benares, 
went with a large army to quell a frontier rebellion, and, on his return, 
ordered that his horses be given some grape juice to drink. The horses 
drank and stood quietly in their stalls. There was a heap of leavings 
empty of all goodness, and the king ordered that these be kneaded with 
water, strained, and given to the donkeys who carried the horses’ 
provender. The donkeys drank it, and galloped about braying loudly. 
The king asked his courtier (the Bodhisatta) the reason for this, and he 
answered that the lowborn lack self-control. 

The story was told in reference to some boys, attendants of devotees, 
at Savatthi. The devotees themselves were calm and collected, but the 
boys would eat and then scamper about the banks of the Aciravati, 
making great uproar. They are identified with the donkeys.’ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary’ the story was related 
after the monks returned to Sávatthi from Verafijà. Their attendants 
had been quiet in Verafija, where there was little to eat, but in Savatthi 
they ate the remnants of the monks' food and made a great noise. 


1 J. ii. 95 f. . 2 DbhA. ii. 154 f. 


Vala.—A horse belonging to King Kappina.' 
| ! DhA. ii. 117. 


Valavahana.—A horse belonging to King Kappina.’ 
1 DhA. ii. 117. 


Valugama.—A village in South India which Lankapura laid waste 


and rebuilt. 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 286. 
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Vasabhakkhattiyé.—Daughter of Mahanama the Sakyan by a slave- 
woman. When Pasenadi asked for a Sakyan girl in marriage, she was 
given to him. Mahanaima went through the pretence of eating with her 
in order to allay Pasenadi's suspicions. It is said? that Mahanama sat 
down to eat with her, but that as he was about to take the first mouthful, 
a messenger arrived, as prearranged, and brought him an urgent letter. 
He, thereupon, left the food uneaten in order to read the letter, and asked 
Vasabhakkhattiya to finish her meal. 

Vidüdabha was her son. It was this deceit practised on Pasenadi 
which made Vidüdabha take his revenge on the Sákyans? It is said* 
that when Pasenadi discovered Vasabhakkhattiya’s servile origin, he 
degraded both her and her son from their rank, and that they never 
went outside the palace. When the Buddha heard of this, he visited 
the king, preached to him the Katthahari Jataka (q.v.), and had the 
queen restored to honour. | 

! Named Nagamunda (J. i. 133). 4 J. i. 133 f.; iv. 148; see also M. ii. 110, 


2 J. iv. 145. where she is called Vàsabháà. 
3 DhA. i. 345 f.; J. iv. 145 f. | 


Vasabhagama.—A village in Kasi. It was once the residence of 
Kassapa Thera (Q.v.). Beyond this village was another, called Cundat- 
thila, between Vàsabhagáma and Benares.? — 


! Vin. i. 312 f. 2 Pv. iii. 1; PvA. 168, 170. 


Vàsabhagama-bhànavàra.— The fourth chapter of the Campeyya- 
khandhaka of the Mahávagga.! 


1 Vin. i. 312-22. 


Vasabhagami, Vasabhagamika,—A Thera, pupil of Anuruddha Thera. 
He was one of the four Páeinaka monks appointed to the committee 
(ubbaühika) which considered the Ten Points raised by the Vajjiputtaka. 
His fellow-pupil was Sumana, and they had both seen the Buddha.! 


! Vin. ii. 305; Dpv. iv. 51; v. 22, 24; Sp. i. 35; Mhv. iv. 48, 58. 
Vasabha.—See Vasabhakhattiya. 


Vasava.—A name of Sakka.’ Several explanations are given of the 
title. In the Samyutta Nikaya’ it is said that when he was a human 
being, in his previous birth, he gave dwelling-places (avasatham adasi)— 
hence the name. 


1 S. i. 221, 223, 229.30, 234-7; D. ii. 260, 274; SN. vs. 384; DhA. iii. 270; 
J. i. 65, etc.; Cv. xxxvii. 151, etc. ? S. i. 229; cp. DhA. i. 264. 
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According to the Digha Nikaya, however, he is Vasava because he 
is chief of the Vasü (Vasünam settho), whom Buddhaghosa* calls Vasu- 


devatà. | 
3 D. ii. 260. - 4 DA. ii. 690. 


Vasavanesi.—A class of devas, present at the preaching of the Mahà- 


samaya Sutta.! 
1 D. ii. 260. 


Vàsijata (or Nava) Sutta.—The dsavas are destroyed only by self- 
training, not by merely wishing for their destruction. A hen may wish 
for her chicks to break through their eggs with foot, or claw, or mouth, 
or beak, but they will not do so till they are fully warmed, fully brooded 
over by the hen. When they are ready to break through, they will 
do so, irrespective of the hen's wish. A carpenter knows that his adze 
handle has worn away, not by looking at the finger marks on the handle, 
but just by its wearing away. 

A seagoing vessel, stranded without water and beaten on by wind and 
sun, will fall to pieces easily and without effort. So will the dsavas in 
a monk who dwells attentive to self-training.! 


1 S. iii. 152 f.; cp. A. iv. 126 f. 
Vasittha, Vasitthi—See Vasettha, Vasetthi. 


Vasidayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was an 
artisan (kammara) in Tivarà and gave a razor to the Buddha.’ 


1 Ap. i. 221. 


Vasudeva.—The eldest of the Andhakavenhudasaputtà (¢.v:). The 
Ghata Jataka (No. 454) relates how, when Vasudeva’s son died and 
Vasudeva gave himself up to despair, his brother Ghatapandita (q.v.) 
brought him to his senses by feigning madness. Vasudeva’s minister 
was Rohineyya. Vasudeva is addressed! as Kanha and again as Kesava. 
The scholiast explains" that he is called Kanha because he belonged to 
the Kanhayanagotta, and Kesava because he had beautiful hair (kesaso- 
bhanataya). These names, however, give support to the theory? that 
the story of Vasudeva was associated with the legend of Krsna. In 
the Mahaummagga Jàtaka' it is stated that Jambavati, mother of King 
Sivi, was the consort of Vàsudeva Kanha. The scholiast identifies this 

1 J. iv. 84; he is called KaphaatJ. vi. , — ? See s.v. Andhakavenhudásaputtà, 


42]. | No.l. 
2 J. iv. 84. 4 J. vi. 421. 
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Vasudeva with the eldest of the Andhakavenhudasaputta, and says that 
Jambavati was a candal;i. Vasudeva fell in love with her because of 
her great beauty and married her in spite of her caste. Their son was 
Sivi, who later succeeded to his father’s throne at Dváravati. Vasudeva 
is identified with Sariputta.° 

i 5 J. iv. 89. 


Vāsudevavattikā.—Probably followers of Vasudeva (? Krsna); they are 
mentioned with Baladevavattikà and others in a list of samanabrahmana- 
vattasuddhika.* 


1 Nid. i. 89; cf. Vasudevayatana at DhSA., p. 141. 


Vasula.—Son of Candakumara (q.v.)'; he is identified with Rahula.’ 
1 J. vi. 143. 2 Ibid., 157. 


Vasuladatta.—A Naga of Mafijerikabhavana, He was the nephew of . 
Mahakala, and when Sonuttara went to the Nàga-world to obtain the 
Buddha’s relics for the Maha Thüpa, Mahākāla signed to Vasuladatta 
to hide them. . Vasuladatta assumed a huge Naga-form, three hundred 
leagues long, with a head one league in extent, and having swallowed the 
casket containing the relics, lay down at the foot of Sineru, But 
Sonuttara, by his «ddh?-power, put his hand into the Naga’s stomach 
* and removed the invisible relics.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxi. 52 ff. 


Vàsuladattà.— Wife of Udena, king of Kosambi. She was the daughter 
of Candappajjota. When Pajjota heard that Udena's splendour sur- 
passed his own, he resolved to capture him. He was told that Udena 
could charm elephants with his magic lute, and had a wooden elephant 
made in which he placed sixty men. A woodsman was sent to inform 
Udena of the new elephant which had appeared in the forest, and he set 
out to capture it. The men inside the elephant caused it to run, and, 
in the course of the chase, Udena was separated from his retinue and 
taken captive. For three days Pajjota feasted in celebration of his 
victory, and Udena asked him either to release him or order his death. 
Pajjota promised release if Udena would teach him the elephant charm; 
but Udena would teach only to one who paid him homage as a teacher, 
and this Pajjota would not do. Then Pajjota contrived that Udena 
should teach it to Vàusladattà. A curtain was hung between them, 
Udena was told that his pupil was a hunch-backed woman of the court, 
while, Udena was described to the princess as a leper who knew a priceless 
charm. For many days Udena tried to teach the charm, but the 
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princess could not learn it. In impatience, Udena said: ‘‘ Dunce of a 
hunchback, thy lips are too thick and thy cheeks too fat; I’ve a mind 
to beat thy face in." And the princess replied: “ Villain of a leper, what 
meanest thou by calling me hunchback ?” Udena lifted the fringe of 
the curtain and they saw each other. From that moment they planned 
to escape and marry. There was no more learning of charms nor giving 
of lessons. When their plans were complete, Vasuladatta told her 
father that she needed a conveyance and the use of a gate in the city wall. 
To work the charm, she explained, a certain herb was necessary, which 
must be obtained at night, at a time indicated by the stars. Thus she 
secured the use of Pajjota’s female elephant, Bhaddavati, and permission 
to use a certain door at any time. And one day, when Pajjota was out 
on pleasure, the two filled several bags with gold and silver coins and 
they started off on Bhaddavati. The harem guards gave the alarm and 
the king sent menin pursuit. Udena opened first a sack of gold and then 
one of silver, scattering the coins, which delayed his pursuers, greedy 
for the coins. He, meanwhile, hurried on and reached the stockade 
where his soldiers awaited him. They conducted him and Vàsuladattà to 
Kosambi, where she was made Udena’s chief consort.! 


1 DhA. i. 191-6, 198 f. 


1. Vasettha.—The constant attendant of Narada Buddha,’ 
1 J. i. 37; Bu. x. 23. 


2. Vasettha, Vasittha.—The name of an old rsi held in high esteem 
for his knowledge. He was one of the originators of the Vedic runes.’ 


1 Vin. i. 245; D. i. 104; M. ii. 164, 200; Mil. 162, etc.; cf. Vasistha in Vedic Index. 


3. Vasettha.—Name of a gotta, probably tracing its descent to the 
sage Vasettha (Skt. Vasistha). Inthe Mahaparinibbana Sutta? we find the 
Mallas of Kusinàra addressed as Vasettha, as well as the Mallas of Pava.’ 
It was a gotta held in esteem (ukkattha).* 


1 D. ii. 147, 159. 2 Ibid., iii. 209. —— 3 E.g., Vin. iv. 8. 


4. Vasettha.—A young brahmin who, with his friend Bharadvaja, 
visited the Buddha and held discussions with him. These discussions 
are recorded in the Tevijja Sutta, the Vasettha Sutta, and the Aggafifia 
Sutta.’  Buddhaghosa says’ that Vasettha was the chief disciple of 
Pokkharasati. According to him again,  Vàsettha's first visit to the 


1 For details see s.v. | ? DA. ii. 406; cf. iii. 860, 872. 
2 DA. ii. 399; SNA. ii. 463; cf. SN., p. 116. | 
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Buddha was on the occasion of the preaching of the Vasettha Sutta, at 
the conclusion of which he accepted the Buddha as his teacher. He 
again did so, when, at his next visit, the Buddha preached to him the © 
Tevija Sutta. Soon after, he entered the Order, and, at the conclusion 
of the preaching of the Aggafifia Sutta, he was given the higher ordination 
and attained arahantship. He belonged to a very rich family and 
renounced forty crores when he left the world. He was an expert in 
the three Vedas. 


5. Vasettha.—A lay disciple, evidently distinct from Vásettha (3). 
He visited the Buddha at the Kitagarasala in Vesali and the Buddha 
preached to him.* See Vasettha Sutta (2). He is mentioned among the 
Buddha’s eminent lay disciples.” 


1 A. iv. 258. 2 Ibid., iii. 451. 


6. Vasettha.—A brahmin; see Dhiimakari. The scholiast explains' 
that he belonged to the Vasetthagotta. 


1 J. iii. 402. 


7. Vasettha.—A brahmin of Kapilavatthu, father of Vappa Thera.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 140. 


8. Vasettha.—A very rich brahmin, father of Sela Thera.' 
1 Ap. i. 318. 


1. Vasettha Sutta.—The young brahmins, Vasettha and Bharadvaja, 
fell to discussing one day, at Iechanankala, as to what makes a true 

brahmin. Bharadvaja maintained that it was pure descent from seven 
| generations of ancestors, with neither break nor blemish in the lineage, 
whereas Vàsettha contended that virtue and moral behaviour made a 
true brahmin. As neither could convince the other, they agreed to 
refer the matter to the Buddha, who said it was not birth but deeds 
which made the true brahmin.! 


! M. ii. 196 ff. The sutta also occurs | are included in the Brahmana Vagga of 
in SN., p. 115 ff; many of the verses ! the Dhammapada. 


2. Vasettha Sutta.—The lay disciple Vasettha visits the Buddha at 
the Kitagarasala in Vesali and states that it would be a good thing for 
them, for many a day, if his kinsmen, brahmins, tradesfolk, labourers, 
etc., kept the uposatha with the eightfold qualifications. The Buddha 
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agrees, and says, further, that it would be good if not only gods and men 
but even the trees were to keep it.' 


1 A.iv. 258. 


1. Vàsetthi.—A brahminee, wife of King Esuki’s chaplain. She was 
the mother of Hatthipàla (the Bodhisatta), and is identified with Maha- 
maya. 

1 J. iv. 483, 491. 


2. Vasetthi Theri.—She was born in Vesàli, and after being happily 
married bore a son. The child died very young, and his mother was 
mad with grief. One day she ran away from home, and, in the course of 
her wanderings, came to Mithilà, where she saw the Buddha, who calmed 
her grief. He taught her the Doctrine and had her ordained at her own 
request. She soon after became an arahant.!' It is said? that the 
brahmin Sujata, father of Sundari (q.v. met Vasetthi (probably in 
Benares), and, hearing her story, himself sought the Buddha at Mithilà, 
where he joined the Order, becoming an arahant at the end of three 
days. 

1 The story of her child's death and | to Thig. 312 Vasetthi would seem to 
her subsequent history are contained | have lost ‘‘ seven children," but the Com- 


in Thig. vs. 133-8; see also ThigA. 124 f. | mentary explains this as a rhetorical 
? Thig. 312-24; ThigA. 228 f.; according | phrase. 


Vàha.—The name of Elàra's state-horse, stolen by Velusumana (q.v.).! 
1 MT. 440. 


Vahadipa.—A monastery in Ceylon, to which Aggabodhi VI, added a 
pasada,* and Udaya I. another, called the Senaggabodhipabbata-pasada,’ 
which was later repaired by Dappula II.’ 


! Cv. xlviii. 65. ? Ibid., xlix. 33. 3 Ibid., 76. 


Vahanavapi.—A tank built by King Mahàásena.! 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 48. 


Vikata.—A mountain near Himavà.' 
1 Ap. i. 227. 


Vikannaka Jataka (No. 233).—The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares, and, one day, while dallying near a lake in his park, he noticed 
that fishes and tortoises flocked to him. He learnt, on enquiry, that 
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these animals were attracted by his music, and ordered that they should 
be fed regularly. On finding that some of them failed to appear, he 
made arrangements for a drum to be sounded at the feeding-time. 
Later, finding that a crocodile came and ate some of the fish, the king 
ordered him to be harpooned. The crocodile escaped capture, but died 
soon after. 

The story was related to a backsliding monk. Desire always leads 
to suffering, said the Buddha; it was desire that caused the death of the 


crocodile.! | 
1 J. ii. 227 f. 


Vikala Sutta.—Few are they who abstain from eating at unseasonable 
hours, many they who do not.’ 


1 S. v. 470. 


Vikkantacamunakka.—General of Anikahga, whom he slew. He acted 
for one year (1209 a.c.) as regent for Queen Lilàvati.' 


1 Ov. lxxx. 45. 


Vikkantabahu.—See Vikkamabahu. 


Vikkama.—4A Lokagalla. He was a general of Rohana and was defeated 
by the Mülapotthaki Mana.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 138. 


Vikkamacolappera.—A stronghold in South India, eo by 
Pandiyaráyara. It was captured by Lankapura,* 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 178. 


Vikkamapandu.—Son of Mahalanakitti. He was staying in the 
Dulu country when he heard of the events in Ceylon, and, going to the 
province of Rohana, he carried on the government at Ka4latittha for one 
year (1046 a.c.), till he was slain by Jagatipàla.' 


1 Ov. lvi. 11 ff. 


Vikkamapura.—4A town in Dakkhinadesa, once used as headquarters 
by Parakkamabahu L, before his capture of the throne. It was near 
Kyanagama.* 


1 Cv. lxxii. 147, 263. Geiger suggests (Cv. Trs. i. 333, n. 3) that it was the town 
attached to the fortress of Sihagiri (q.v.). | 
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1. Vikkamabahu, Vikkamabhuja, Vikkantabahu.—Surnames of King 
Kassapa VI. See Kassapa (21). 


2. Vikkamabahu. Son of Vijayabahu I. and Tilokasundari. He had 
two wives, Sundari and Lilàvati, He was made Adipada by Vijayabahu I., 
and, when his son Gajabahu was born, the king gave the province of 
Rohana for his welfare. Vikkamabahu lived there with Mahanagahula 
as his capital." When Vijayabahu died, some of Vikkamabahu’s relations, 
Jayabahu and the three sons of Mitta (Manabharana, Kittisirimegha 
and Sirivallabha) conspired to keep him out of the succession, but he 
defeated them in various battles and took possession of the capital 
Pulatthipura, losing, however, Dakkhinadesa and his former province 
of Rohana.’ A year later his enemies again rose in revolt, led by 
Manabharana, and, as Vikkamabahu advanced to Kalyani to fight them, 
Viradeva of Palandipa (q¢.v.) landed in Mannàra, and his attention was 
diverted. In the first engagements, Vikkamabahu was defeated by 
Viradeva and forced to flee to Kotthasara, but Viradeva was later defeated 
and slain at Antaravitthika. From then onwards Vikkamabahu and the 
three sons of Mitta (see above) lived each in his province, but became 
unpopular both with the sangha and the laity owing to their greed and 
lust. Following the death of Jayabahu and the Queen Mittà, Vikkama- 
bàhu appears to have been acknowledged king (Vikkamabahu II.); and 
it was evidently as such that the birth of his nephew, the prince who after 
became Parakkamabahu I., was reported to him. Vikkamabahu had 
two sons, Mahinda and Gajabahu, but asked that his nephew should be 
sent to the court; this request, however, was not granted.  Vikkamabahu 
reigned, till his death, for twenty-one years (1116-1137 a.c.), and was 
succeeded by his son Gajabahu.° 


1 Cv. lix. 32, 49 f. ? Ibid., 1x. 88f. | ^ Ibid., \xii. 58 f. 
3 For details see ibid., lxi. 2 ff. | 5 Ibid., lxiii. 18. 


3. Vikkamabàhu.—Son of Gajabahu and brother of Colagahgakumara.' 
1 Cv, Ixx. 238. 


4. Vikkamabahu.—Younger brother of King Kittinissahka. He 
became king on the death of Virabahu I., but reigned for only three 
months (in 1196 a.c.), after which he was slain by Codaganga.’ 

1 Cv. Ixxx. 28. 


5. Vikkamabahu.—The king who succeeded Parakkamabahu V. 
He was himself succeeded by Bhuvenakabahu V. | 


1 Cv. xci. 1, 3; he seems to have reigned for eighteen years (1347-75 A.C.). See 
Cv. Trs. ii. 212, n. 2. 
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Vikkamabhuja.—See Vikkamabahu. 


Vikkamarájasiha.—The last king of Ceylon. He was the son of the 
sister of Rajadhirdjasiha, whom he succeeded. He ruled for eighteen 
years (1798-1815 a.c.), but the people rebelled against him, and he was 
obliged to abdicate in favour of the Ingirisi (English). 


1 Cv. ci. 19 ff. 


Vigatananda.—A king of twenty-four kappas ago, a former birth of 


Ekanandiya Thera.!' 
1 Ap. i. 217. 


Vigatasoka.—See Vitasoka. 


Viggahita Sutta.—The Buddha exhorts the monks not to engage in 
wordy warfare, such talk being neither profitable nor conducive to Nib- 
bana. They should converse about dukkha, its cause, etc.’ 


1 S. v. 419. 


Vighasa Jataka (No. 393).—Once seven brothers of a Kasi village 
renounced the world and lived as ascetics in Mejjharafifia, but they were 
given up to various amusements. The Bodhisatta, who was Sakka, 
saw this, and, assuming the form of a parrot, visited them and sang the 
praises of the ascetic life. They expressed their joy at being thus praised, 
but the parrot went on to make them understand that their lives were 
useless; they were mere refuse-eaters and not ascetics. 

The story was related in reference to the monks mentioned in the 
Pásádakampana Sutta (¢.v.). The monks are identified with the seven 


ascetics.! 
1 J. iii. 310 f. 


Vieakkhaná.—A class of devas, present at the preaching of the Maha- 


samaya Sutta.’ l 
1 D. ii. 261. 


Vicitoli (Vicikoli).— Wife of Dhammadassi Buddha in bis last lay life. 
Their son was Puññavaddhana.! Vicitoli gave milk-rice to the Buddha 
just before his Enlightenment.’ 

1 Bu. xvi. 15. 2 BuA. 182. 


Vieittà.—One of the chief lay women supporters of Padumuttara 
Buddha.” | 
i 1 Bu. xi. 26. 

1L. 55 
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Viechidaka Sutta,—The idea of a fissured corpse, if cultivated, leads to 


great profit.’ 
1 S. v. 131. 


Vijambhavatthu.—A place of residence for monks in the Vattaniya- 
senasana, where Rohana took Nagasena to admit him into the Order.! 


1 Mil. p. 12. 


1. Vijaya.—The first Ariyan king of Ceylon. He was the eldest of the 
thirty-two sons of Sihabahu, king of Lala, and of Sihasivali, Because of 
his evil conduct he, with seven hundred others, was deported by the 
king, with their heads half shaved. Their wives and children were 
deported with them. The children landed at Naggadipa and the women 
at Mahilàdipaka. Vijaya and the other men landed at Supparaka, but 
was obliged to leave owing to the violence of his supporters? They 
reached Ceylon on the day of the Buddha's death, received the protection 
of the deva Uppalavanna, and thus escaped destruction by the Yakkhas. 
The yakkhini, Kuveni, fell in love with Vijaya, and he, with her assistance, 
killed the Yakkhas of Lahkapura and Sirisavatthu, and founded the city 
of Tambapanni. Vijaya’s chief ministers, Anuradha, Upatissa, Ujjena, 
Uruvela and Vijita, founded separate colonies, named after themselves. 

Vijaya had two children by Kuveni, Jivahattha and Dipellà; but when 
he wished to be consecrated king, he sent for and obtained, for his wife, 
a daughter of the Pandu king of Madhura. Kuveni, thereupon, left him 
and was killed by the Yakkhas. Vijaya reigned for thirty-eight years 
and was succeeded by Panduvasudeva.° | 

Ajatasattu and Vijaya were contemporaries, Ajatasattu’s twenty-fourth 
year of kingship corresponding to Vijaya’s sixteenth year. 

1 MT. 264. 3 For details of Vijaya’s life, see Mhv. 
2 According to Dpv. ix. 26, Vijaya | vi. 38 ff.; vii. 6 ff.; viii. 1-3; Dpv. ix. 
went from Suppàraka to Bharukaccha, | 6 ff. | 
where he stayed for three months. 4 Ibid., iv. 27; v. 77. 


2. Vijaya.—See Vijayakumára. 


3. Vijaya.— Minister of Angati, king of Videha. For details see the 
Mahanaradakassapa Jataka. He is identified with Sariputta.’ 


1 J. vi. 255. 


4. Vijaya.—A king of Benares, descended from Mahasammata, His 


son was Vijitasena.? 
1 Dpr. iii. 39. 
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5. Vijaya.—A householder, mentioned as an exemplary layman.! 
1 A. iii. 451. 


6. Vijaya Thera.—He was born in Savatthi and was versed in brahmin 
lore. Then he became an ascetic and lived in the forest. Having 
heard of the Buddha, Vijaya visited him and joined the Order, becoming 
an arahant in due course. In the time of Piyadassi Buddha he was a 
rich householder and built a jewelled cornice (ved?kà) round the Buddha’s 
thüpa. Sixteen kappas ago he became king thirty-six times, under the 
name of Manippabhása. He is probably identical with Vedikaraka 
Thera of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. vs. 92; ThagA. i. 191f..- ? Ap. i. 171. 


7. Vijaya.— Mentioned with Jatimitta, as a patron of Metteyya Buddha.! 
1 Anagat. vs. 59. 


Vijaya Sutta.—The eleventh sutta of the Sutta Nipata. According 
to Bhuddhaghosa,* this sutta was preached on two occasions: once to 
Janapadakalyàani-Nandà, following her attainment of sotāpatti, in order 
to help her to higher attainment—and again when the Buddha took the 
monks to the funeral of Sirimà, sister of Jivaka. The sutta is also called 
the Kayavicchandanika Sutta. 

The sutta is a discourse on the foul nature of the body, full of impurities 
flowing in nine streams; when dead, nobody cares for it. Only a monk, 
possessed of wisdom, understands it and reflects on its worthlessness.* 


1 SNA. i. 241 f. 2 SN. vs. 193-206; cf. J. i. 146. 


Vijayakumara.—Son of Sirinaga IL, and king of Ceylon for one year 
(302-3 a.c.). He was killed in his palace by the three Lambakannas: 
Sanghatissa, Sahghabodhi and Gothábhaya.' 


! Mhv. xxxvi. 57 f.; Dpv. xxii. 51. 


Vijayapála.—Son of Vimaladhammasiriya I. and his queen, Dona 
Catherina. He was governor of the province of Matula,* 


1 Cv. xcv. 22. 


Vijayapura,—The Pali name for the city of Panyà in Burma.! 
! Bode, op. cit., 27, 40. 


1. Vijayabahu.—King of Ceylon (Vijayabahu I., 1059-1114 A.o.). 
His earlier name was Kitti; his parents were Moggallàna and Lokità,! and 
1 Cv. lvii. 42 f.; but see Cv. Trs. i. 201, n. 1. 
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from his thirtieth year he lived in Mülasálà. Later, without the 
knowledge of his parents, he left home, defeated the general Loka, 
and became Adipdda of Malaya after bringing this province under his 
power. At the age of sixteen he defeated Kassapa, chief of the Kesa- 
dhatus, and became ruler of Rohana as well, assuming the title of Yuvaraja 
and the name of Vijayabahu. At this time the Colas were in possession 
of the government at Pulatthipura, and they made efforts to stem the 
advance of Vijayabahu. They were at first successful, owing to the 
disunion among the Sinhalese themselves, but Vijayabahu conquered the 
. Cola armies near Palutthapabbata and marched to Pulatthipura. He 
was helped by forces sent by the king of Rāmañña, to whom he sent an 
embassy with various presents. He had, however, to bide his time, and 
retreated to Vatagiri. From there he went, in due course, to Mahanaga- 
hula, his officers having, in the meantime, crushed all opposition in 
Dakkhinadesa and captured the province of Anuràdhapura and the 
district round Mahatittha. When he felt the right moment had arrived, 
Vijayabahu marched once more to Pulatthipura and captured it after 
a siege of one and a half months. From there he advanced to Anurà- 
dhapura, spent three months in the city and returned to Pulatthipura. 
This was fifteen years after he became Yuvaràja. In the eighteenth 
year he crowned himself king, under the title of Sirisahghabodhi, making 
his younger brother Virabahu Yuvaràja and governor of Dakkhinadesa, 
and his other brother, Jayabahu, Adipada and governor of Rohana. 
The king had several queens, among whom was Lilavati, a Cola princess 
and daughter of Jagatipala; by her he had a daughter Yasodharà. 
Another of his queens was a K4linga princess, Tilokasundari, by whom 
he had five daughters—Subhaddà, Sumitta, Lokanatha, Ratandavali and 
Rüpavati—and a son called Vikkamabahu. Vijayabahu gave his younger 
sister, Mitta, in marriage to the king of Pandu, refusing an offer of marriage 
made by the Cola king. 

When peace had been established, Vijayabahu sent messengers to 
Anuruddha, king of Rámafifia, and fetched monks from that country 
to help in the reformation of the Sangha in Ceylon. He gave over the 
whole district of Álisára for the use of the monks and built many vihàras. 
He translated the Dhammasahgani and held an annual Dandissara 
offering. He also had the Tipitaka copied, and presented the copies to 
various monks. Because the Sinhalese envoys sent to Kannata were 
insulted and maimed, the king prepared to send a punitive expedition 
to Cola, but the Velakkara troops revolted, captured Mittà and her 
children, and burned the king’s palace. The king was forced to retreat 
to Dakkhinadesa, but, with the help of Virabahu, he defeated the rebels. 
In the forty-fifth year of his reign he took an army to Cola and stopped 
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at a seaport in that country; but as the Cola king refused to accept his 
challenge to fight, he returned to his own country. He repaired many 
tanks and restored many vihàras in various parts of the country. He 
provided facilities for pilgrims journeying to Samantaküta, and patronized 
the Labhavasi and the Vantajivaka monks. He ruled for fifty-five years. 
Virabahu died before him, and he made Jayabahu Uparaja in his place.” 


2 For details of Vijayabahu’s reign, see Cv. chaps. lviii-lx. 


2. Vijayabahu.—Sister’s son of Parakkamabahu I, and king of Ceylon 
(Vijayabahu IL, 1186-87 a.c.) He succeeded his uncle. Among his 
acts was the grant of an amnesty to all those imprisoned by Parakkama- 
bahu L, and the despatch of an embassy to the king of Arimaddana with 
a letter in Pāli, composed by himself. He was a good king, but was 
slain at the end of one year’s reign by Mahinda (afterwards Mahinda VI.). 
His viceroy was Kittinissanka.’ 

1 Cv. Ixxx. 1-18. 


3. Vijayabahu.—King of Ceylon (Vijayabahu II., 1232-36 a.c.) He 
claimed descent from King Sirisabghabodhi I. and was lord of the Vanni. 
He found the government of Ceylon in the hands of the Damilas, and, 
after defeating them, he established the seat of government in Jambud- 
doni. He sent for the monks, who, with Vaeissara at their head, had 
left Ceylon during the preceding disturbed period and had deposited 
the Buddha's Alms-bowl and Tooth Relic in the rock fortress at Billasela. 
The king did much for the reform of the priesthood and built various 
monasteries, chief of which was the Vijayasundararama and the Vijaya- 
bahu-vihara. He had two sons, Parakkamabahu and Bhuvanekabahu. 
He appointed the Elder Sangharakkhita as head of the Order in Ceylon.! 


1 Cv. lxxxi. 10 ff. 


4. Vijayabahu.—King of Ceylon (Vijayabahu IV., 1271-72 a.c.). He 
was the eldest of the five sons of Parakkamabahu II., his brothers being 
Bhuvanekabahu, Tibhuvanamalla, Parakkamabahu and Jayabahu. 
With the consent of the monks, Parakkamabahu II. handed over the 
government, before his death, to Vijayabahu, who was evidently very 
popular, and was known among his subjects as a Bodhisatta.’ He 
restored Pulatthipura and built and renovated numerous monasteries, 
among them the vihara at Titthagama, During his reign, Candabhanu 
invaded Ceylon, but was defeated by the king with the help of his 
Adipada, Virabahu. Vijayabahu built a city near Subhagiri and made 
it his seat of government. He restored the Ratnavali-cetiya and gave 

1 See, e.g., Cv. Ixxxviii, 35. 
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Anuradhapura into the charge of the Vanni chiefs. Later, when Virabáhu 
had completely restored Pulatthipura, the king was consecrated there 
in the presence of his father, who came over from Jambuddoni. Then, 
at the desire of his father, he held, on the Mahavalukaganga, at Sahas- 
satittha, a festival for admission into the Order. The celebrations 
lasted a fortnight, and the king conferred on the monks various ranks, 
such as mahdsadmipada, mülatherapáda, parivenathera, etc. Two years 
after the death of Parakkamabahu, Vijayabahu was slain by a treacherous 
general, named Mitta? Vijayabahu’s son was Parakkamabahu III? 


2 For details regarding Vijayabahu, see Cv. Ixxxvii. 14-xc. 1. 3 Ibid., xoc. 48. 


5. Vijayabahu.—King of Ceylon (Vijayabàhu V.) He succeeded 
Vannibhuvanekabahu, and was himself succeeded by Bhuvanekabahu IV.! 


1 Cv. xc. 105; he was among the successors of Parakkamabahu IV., and reigned 
somewhere between 1302 and 1346 a.c. 


6. Vijayabahu.—King of Ceylon (Vijayabahu VI.). He was one of 
the successors of Parakkamabahu VI. His immediate predecessor 
was Viraparakkamabahu.? 


1 Cv. xcii. 4; his reign was somewhere between 1405 and 1411 a.c. 


Vijayabahu-parivena-vihara.—A monastery built by King Vijayabahu 
III. in Vattalagàma.! A monk, named Káyasatti, was its chief incumbent 
in the time of Parakkamabahu IV.’ 


1 Cv. lxxxi. 58. 2 Ibid., xe. 91. 
Vijayabhuja.—See Vijayabahu. 


Vijayasundarama.—A monastery built by Vijayabahu III.' 
1 Cv. lxxxi. 51; see also P.L.C. 209. 


Vijaya Theri.—She belonged to a household in Rajagaha and was a 
friend of Khema& When Khema left the world, Vijaya went to her, and, 
having listened to her teaching, joined the Order under her, attaining 
arahantship soon afterwards. She may be identical with the Vijaya, 
mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya,’ a bhikkhuni whom Māra, assuming 
the form of a young man, tried unsuccessfully to tempt. 


1 ThigA. 159 f.; her Udàna verses are included in Thig. 169-74. 2 8. i. 130. 


Vijaya Sutta.—Contains the story of Mara’s temptation of Vijaya 
Theri.’ 
1 $. i. 130. 
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Vijayarama,—A garden in Anuradhapura, through which the boundary 
of the Mahávihàra passed. A monastery was built there (probably 
later), which came to be called the Vijayarama-vihara. Once, an arahant 
monk, teaching a kammafthàna to two monks, spoke of samuddha instead 
of samudda. One of the monks pointed out his error, and was sent 
by the arahant to the Mahavihara with a message that he had paid 
more attention to letters than to their meaning. The monk went to 
the Mahavihara and later attained Nibbana, after solving various 
difficult questions in the presence of the assembly.” 


1 Mbv. p. 136. ? MA. ii. 827. 


Vijayuttara.—Sakka's conch-trumpet, which he blew at the moment 
of the Buddha's Enlightenment. It was one hundred and twenty 
hands in length.! He also blew it on the occasion of the enshrinement 
of relics in the Maha Thipa’ and on the day of the coronation of Canda- 
kumara.° 


1 J. i. 72; BuA. 239. 2 Mhv. xxx. 74. 3 J. vi. 157. 


1. Vijita.—A Pacceka Buddha.! 
! M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


2. Vijita.—One of the ministers of Vijaya, and founder of Vijitapura.! 
1 Mhv. vii. 45; Dpv. ix. 32. 


3. Vijita.—A Sakyan prince, brother of Bhaddakaecanàa. He went 
to Ceylon, where he founded Vijitagama.’ 


1 Mhv. ix. 10. 


4. Vijita.—A suburb of Pulatthipura, in which was Veluvana-vihàra.! 


1 Cv, lxxiii. 153; Ixxviii. 87; also Cv. Trs. ii. 18, n. 3. 


Vijita-pura, Vijita-nagara.—A city founded by Vijita, minister to 
Vijaya. Near by was Khandhavarapitthi, where Dutthagamani pitched 
his camp during his campaign against the Damilas, and also the village 
of Hatthipora (g.v.). The city was a stronghold of the Damilas, and was 
captured by Dutthagamani after a four months’ siege.* 


1 For details of the siege see Mhv. xxv. 19 ff. 


Vijitamitta.—A brahmin, friend of Bhaddasàla, and later aggasavaka 
of Narada Buddha.’ v.l. Jitamitta, 


1 Bu. x. 23; BuA. 154. 
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Vijitasahgama.—A yavapalaka who supplied grass to Tissa Buddha 


for his seat. 
1 BuA. 189. 


1. Vijitasena.—Son of Kondafifia Buddha. His mother was Rueidevi.! 
1 Bu. iii. 27; BuA. 107, 111. 


2. Vijitasena.—Son of Kassapa Buddha. His mother was Sunandà.! 
1 Bu. xxv. 36; DA. ii. 422. 


3. Vijitasena Thera.—He was born in the family of an elephant- 
trainer of Kosala, and had two maternal uncles, Sena and Upasena, who 
were also elephant-trainers and had joined the Order. He saw the 
Buddha’s Yamakapatihariya and entered the Order under his uncles, 
attaining arahantship in due course. In the time of Atthadassi Buddha 
he was a hermit and gave the Buddha some fruit.! Several verses 
uttered by him in self-admonition, in which he displays his knowledge 
of elephant-craft, are included in the Theragāthā.? 

He is probably identical with Bhallàtakadayaka of the Apadàna.? 


1 ThagA. i. 424 f. ? Thag. vss. 355-9. 3 Ap. ii. 398. 


4. Vijitasena.—A king of Benares, descendant of Mahásammata. 


His father was Vijaya.! 
1 Dpv. iii. 39; MT. 130. 


1. Vijitasenà.—Daughter of the third Okkaka and his queen Hattha 


(Bhattà).' 
1 DA. i. 258; SNA. i. 352; MT. 131; Mtu. i. 348. 


2. Vijitasena, —See Jitasenà. 


9. Vijitasena.—One of the chief women supporters of Kassapa Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xxv. 41. 


1. Vijità.—One of the five daughters of the third Okkaka and his queen 


Bhattà (Hatthà).' 
1 DA. i. 258; SNA. i. 352, etc. 


2. Vijità.—One of the palaces of Narada Buddha, before his Renuncia- 
tion.! 
1 Bu. x. 19. BuA. (151) calls it Vijita. 
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1. Vijitávi, —A khattiya in the time of Kondafifia Buddha. He lived 
in the city of Candavati, but, after hearing the Buddha preach, he 
renounced household life and became a monk.? 


1 BuA. 111; Bu. iii. 9; J. i. 30. 


2. VijitaviiA khattiya of Arimanda city. He was the Bodhisatta 
in the time of Phussa Buddha. He later joined the Order and became 
an eminent monk.! 

! BuA. 194; Bu. xix. 7; J. i. 40. 


3. Vijitàvi,—One of the palaces occupied by Narada Buddha in his 


last lay life.’ 
1 BuA. 151; but see s.v. Narada, 


4. Vijitàvi, —A Burmese author of Vijitapura (Panya); he wrote a 
Kaecayanavannaná on the Sandhikappa and the Vacakopadesa.’ 


1 Sas. p. 90; Bode, op. cit., 40. 


l. Vijja Sutta.—Ten qualities, the possession of which makes a man's 
accomplishment complete in every detail.' 


1 A. v. 12 f. 


2. Vijjà Sutta.—Just as ignorance is in the forefront of all evil, so is 
knowledge (vijja@) in the forefront of all good.’ 


1 A. v. 214. 


3. Vijjà Sutta.—Anuruddha declares that, by cultivating the four 
satipatthanas, he has been able (1) to remember divers existences in the 
past; (2) to discern the arising and going of beings according to their 
merits; and (3) to destroy the àsavas.! 


1 S. v. 305. 


4. Vijjà Sutta.—Knowledge is knowledge of dukkha, its cause, etc.’ 
1 S. v. 429. 


5. Vijjà Sutta.—Preached to the Vajjians at Kotigima. It is through 
not understanding dukkha, its cause, etc., that beings wander on in 


samsüra.! 
1 S. v. 431. 


6. Vijjà Sutta.—Those recluses who understand dukkha, its cause, etc., 
as they really are, realize in this very life the reality of their recluseship.! 


1 S. v. 432. 
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7. Vijjà Sutta.—See Bhikkhu Sutta (4). 


Vijjadhara-guha, -lena.—A cave in Pulatthipura, forming part of 
Uttardrama.’ The boundary of the Baddhasimapasada grounds passed 
fifty staves (375 ft.) to the north of this cave." 


1 Cv, lxxviii. 73. 2 Ibid., vs. 66. See Cv. Trs. ii. 111, n. 2. 


Vijjabhagiya Sutta.—The six parts of wisdom: the idea of imperma- 
nence, of ill in impermanence, of not-self in ill, of renunciation, of dis- 
passion, of ending.’ 

l A. iii. 334. 


Vijjamandapa.—A building in the Dipuyyàna. It was built to 
demonstrate the various branches of science.! 


1 Cv. lxxiii. 115. 


fruits of knowledge for its aim.’ 


1S. v. 28. 


Vijjha.—A horizontal rock on which the stream, flowing from the 
eastern mouth of Anotatta, divides into five rivers: Ganga, Yamuna, 
Aciravati, Sarabhü and Mahi.’ v.l. Viüjha. 


1 UdA. 301 f.; SNA. ii. 439; AA. ii. 760; MA. ii. 586. 


1. Vifijha.—See Vijjha. 


2. Vifijha, Vifijhatavi—The  Vindhyà mountains and the forests 
surrounding them, through which lay the road from Tamalitti to Patali- 
putta. Along this road Asoka travelled bearing the Bodhi-tree.* This 
was also the road leading from Ceylon to Pataliputta.” Near the forest 
was a great monastery from which sixty thousand monks, led by Uttara, 
went to attend the Foundation Ceremony of the Maha Thüpa. At the 
foot of the mountain was a market town named Munda.’ The forest 
was the abode of petas." 

! Mhv. xix. 6; Dpv. xvi. 2. (e.g., Sp. iii. 655), Vifijhatavi is described 


2 Ibid., xv. 87. ? Mhv. xxix. 40. | as agamakam arafifiam. 
4 DhA. iv. 128; elsewhere, however | 5 See, e.g., PvA. 43, 192, 244. 


1. Vifiiána Sutta.—In him who contemplates the enjoyment of all 
that makes for enfettering, there comes descent of consciouness. Name- 
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and-form is conditioned by consciousness, sense by name-and-form, 
contact by sense, etc.’ 
1 S. ii. 91. 


2. Vififiàna Sutta.—One of the suttas taught by the Buddha to Rahula, 
Consciousness is fleeting.' 
1 S. ii. 240. 


3. Vifiiana Sutta.—HEye-consciousness is impermanent, changeable— 
likewise ear-consciousness, etc.? 


1 $. iii. 226. 

4. Vififidna Sutta.—The arising of eye-consciousness and of the other 
factors—this is the appearing of decay-and-death. Their ceasing is the 
end of decay-and-death.!' 

1 §. iii. 229. 
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5. Viññāņa Sutta.—The desire-and-lust that is in eye-consciousness 
is a corruption of the heart; likewise that which is ear-consciousness, 
etc.! 

S. iii. 232. 
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6. Vifiiana Sutta.—Moggallàna says that, when he entered into and 
abode in the realm of infinite consciousness, the Buddha appeared 
before him and warned him not to be remiss. Then he passed beyond it.’ 


1 S. iv. 266. 
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Viüfiànaficayatanüpagadevà,—4A class of devas living in the Arüpaloka, 
Their life lasts for forty thousand mahàkappà.! 


1 M. iii. 103; Compendium, p. 143. 
Vitu and Vitueca.—Vassals of the Cātummahārājikā. They were 


present at the preaching of the Mahàsamaya Sutta.' 
1 D. ii. 258. 


Vitendu.—One of the vessels of the Catummaharajika present at the 
preaching of the Mahàasamaya Sutta. 


1 D. ii. 257. 


Vittàra.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 146. 
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Vidüdabha,—Son of Pasenadi and Vasabhakhattiya. On the birth 
of Vidübha, the king, glad at having a son, sent word to his own grand- 
mother asking her to choose a name. The minister who delivered the 
message was deaf, and when the grandmother spoke of Vasabhakhattiya 
as being dear to the king, mistook “ vallabha " for ** Vidüdabha," and, 
thinking that this was an old family name, bestowed it on the prince. 
When the boy was quite young, Pasenadi conferred on him the rank of 
senüpati, thinking that this would please the Buddha! 

When Vidüdabha was seven years old, he wished to visit his maternal 
grandparents, hoping to be given presents, like his companions by 
theirs, but Vasabhakhattiya persuaded him against this, telling him 
that they lived too far away. But he continued to express this desire, 
and when he reached the age of sixteen she consented to his going. 
Thereupon, accompanied by a large retinue, he set out for Kapilavatthu, 
The Sakyans sent all the younger princes away, there being thus none 
to pay obeisance to him in answer to his salute, the remaining ones 
being older than he. He was shown every hospitality and stayed for 
several days. On the day of his departure, one of his retinue overheard 
a contemptuous remark passed by a slave woman who was washing, 
with milk and water, the seat on which Vidüdabha had sat. This was 
reported to him, and, having discovered the deceit which had been 
practised on his father, he vowed vengeance on the Sakyans. Pasenadi 
cut off all honours from Vàsabhakhattiyà and her son, but restored them 
later, at the Buddha's suggestion. 

After Pasenadi's death, which was brought about by the treachery 
of Dighakarayana in making Vidüdabha king, Vidüdabha remembered 
his oath, and set out with a large army for Kapilavatthu. The Buddha, 
aware of this, stood under a tree, with scanty shade, just within the 
boundaries of the Sakyan kingdom. On the boundary was a banyan 
which gave deep shade. Vidiidabha, seeing the Buddha, asked him to 
sit under the banyan. “ Be not worried," said the Buddha, “ the shade 
of my kinsmen keeps me cool"?  Vidüdabha understood and returned 
home with his army. Three times he marched against the Sakyans 
and three times he saw the Buddha under the same tree and turned back. 
The fourth time the Buddha knew that the fate of the Sákyans could 
not be averted and remained away. In a previous existence they had 
conspired and thrown poison into a river. 


! Tt was for the same reason he married ? For details see s.v. Pasenadi. 
Vàsabhakhattiyà; both in the Piyajatika ? This exposure to the sun gave the 
(M. ii. 110) and the Kannakatthala | Buddha a headache which lasted through- 
(M. ii. 127) Suttas Vidüdabha is spoken | out his life (UdA. 265; Ap. i. 300). 
of as senüpati. 
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The Sàkyans went armed into the battle, but not wishing to kill, 
they shot their arrows into Vidüdabha's ranks without killing anyone. 
On this being brought to Vidüdabha's notice, he gave orders that all 
the S&kyans, with the exception of the followers of the Sákyan Mahana- 
ma, should be slain. The Sakyans stood their ground, some with blades 
of grass and some with reeds. These were spared, and came to be known 
as Tinasakiyà and Nalasákiyà respectively. The others were all 
killed, even down to the infants. Mahànàma was taken prisoner and 
went back with Vidüdabha, who wished him to share his meal. But 
Mahànàma said he wished to bathe, and plunged into a lake with the 
idea of dying rather than eating with a slave-woman's child. The Nàgas 
of the lake, however, saved him and took him to the Naga-world. That 
same night Vidüdabha pitched his camp on the dry bed of the Aciravati. 
Some of his men lay on the banks, others on the river-bed. Some of those 
who lay on the river-bed were not guilty of sin in their past lives, while 
some who slept on the bank were. Ants appeared on the ground where 
the sinless ones lay, and they changed their sleeping-places. During 
the night there was a sudden flood, and Vidüdabha and those of his retinue 
who slept in the river-béd were washed into the sea." 


4 According to Chinese records, Vidū- ' them (Beal, op. cit. ii. 11 f). The 
dabha took five hundred Sakyan maidens eleventh Pallava of the Avadanakal- 
into his harem, but they refused to submit ^ palatà has a similar story.  Vidüdabha 
to him and abused him and his family, killed seventy-seven thousand Sakyans 
He ordered them to be killed, their and stole eighty thousand boys and 
hands and feet to be cut off, and their : girls. The girls were rude to him, and 
bodies thrown into a ditch. The Buddha ` he ordered their death. 
sent a monk to preach to them, and they | 5 This account is taken from DhA. i, 
were reborn after death in heaven. | 346-9, 357-61; but see also J. i. 133 and 


i 


Sakra collected their bones and burnt | iv. 146 f., 151 f. 


Vidoja.—An epithet of Indra,' 
1 UdA. 75; see also n. 12. 


1. Vitakka Sutta.—Sense-desire-thinking is got rid of by renunciation, 
ill-will-thinking and harm-thinking by the cultivation of their opposites.’ 


1 A, iii. 446. 


2. Vitakka Sutta.—Concentration accompanied by thought, both 
directed and sustained, only sustained, neither directed nor sustained; 
is the path which leads to the “ Uncompounded.”* 


1 S. iv. 360. 
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3. Vitakka Sutta.— Thoughts of lust, hatred, and delusion are unprofit- 
able. Thoughts of ill, its cause, etc., are concerned with profit.’ 


1 S. v. 417. 


Vitakkasanthana Sutta.—The twentieth sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
preached to the monks at Sávatthi. A monk can, in five ways, get rid 
of bad thoughts associated with lust, hatred, and delusion: by diverting 
his mind elsewhere; by scrutiny of their perilous consequence ; by ignoring 
bad and wrong thoughts; by allaying what moulds these thoughts; by 
subduing them by sheer force of mind. These different methods are 
illustrated by similes.’ 

1 M. i. 118-122. 


. Vitakkita Sutta.—See Ayoniso Sutta. 


Vitinna.—One of the chief lay supporters of Padumuttara Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xi. 26. 


Vitta Sutta.—Preached in answer to a deva's questions; the best 


wealth is faith, right deeds bring happiness, truth has the sweetest 
taste, a life of wisdom is the best. 


1 S. i. 42. 


1. Vitthata Sutta.—A detailed account of the four kinds of progress: 
painful progress with sluggish intuition, the painful mode with swift 
intuition, the pleasant mode with sluggish intuition, the pleasant mode 
with swift intuition." 

1 A. ii. 149 f. 


2. Vitthata Sutta.—A detailed description of the powers of a learner: 


the power of faith, of conscientiousness, of fear of blame, of energy, 
of insight.’ 
1 A. iii. 2 f. 


3. Vitthata Sutta.—The same as Sutta (2); the powers being of faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, insight.! 
1 A. iii. 10 f. 
4. Vitthata Sutta.—A detailed perp aon of the advantages of ob- 


serving the wposatha vows.’ 
1 A. iv. 251. 
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1. Vitthàra Sutta.—The five indriyas, if completely cultivated, lead 
to arahantship; in lesser degree to lower attainments.’ 


1 S. v. 201 f. 


2. Vitthara Sutta.—A detailed account of deeds which are dark with 
dark result, bright with bright result, dark and bright with mixed results, 
neither dark nor bright —the last leading to non-doing.' 


1 A. ii. 230 f. 


Vidadhimukhamandanatikà.—A Commentary by Vepullabuddhi.’ It 
was, perhaps, a Commentary to Vidaghamukhamandana (a book of 
riddles) by Dhammadasa.” 


1 Gv. 64, 74. 2 Bode, op. cit., 28, n. 3. 


Viditvisesa.—The name under which Ajatasattu will become a Pacceka 
Buddha.! 
1 DA. i. 238. 


Viduragga.—Senapati of Udaya IV.! 
1 Cv. liii. 46; cf. Vajiragga. 


Vidurà.—One of the wives of Udaya IV. She fixed a mandorla 
(padajala) on an image of the Buddha which was in the Mahàvihàára.' 


1 Cv. liii. 50. 
Vidüra Jataka.—See Sucira Jataka. 


1. Videha.—A setthi in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He was a 
previous birth of Maha Kassapa (q.v.). His wife was Bhaddà Kapilani 
in this age.’ 

1 Ap. ii. 578. 


2. Videha, Videhà.—4A country and its people. At the time of the 
Buddha, Videha formed one of the two important principalities of the 
Vajjian confederacy. Its capital was Mithila (g.v.) The kingdom 
bordered on the Ganges, on one side of which was Magadha and on the 
other Videha.' Adjacent to it were Kasi and Kosala. In the Gandhara 
Jàtaka! the kingdom of Videha is said to have been three hundred. 
leagues in extent, with sixteen thousand villages, well-filled storehouses 
and sixteen thousand dancing girls. Videha was a great trade centre, 
and mention is made? of merchants coming from Sàvatthi to sell their 


1 See, e.g., M. i. 225; MA. i. 448. ? J. iii. 365; iv. 316. 3 PvA. 227. 
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wares in Videha. The Suruei Játaka (g.v.) seems to show that a close 
connection existed between Videha and Benares. In the Buddha's 
time, one of Bimbisara's queens was probably from Videha (see Vedehi- 
putta). Mention is also made* of a friendship existing between the kings 
of Gandhára and Videha. In earlier times Videha was evidently a 
kingdom, its best-known kings being Mahajanaka and Nimi (q.v.); but 
in the Buddha's time it was a republic, part of the Vajjian federation. 
According to the Mahagovinda Sutta, it was King Renu who, with 
the help of Mahagovinda Jotipala, founded the Videha kingdom. The 
Commentaries" state that Videha was colonized by the inhabitants, who 
were brought from Pubbavideha by King Mandhata., 

The Satapatha Brahmana (I. iv. 1), however, ascribes the kingdom to 
Mathava the Videgha, and gives as its boundaries Kausikiin the east, the 
Ganges to the south, the Sadariira in the west, and the Himalaya in the 
north. In the centre of Videha was Pabbatarattha, in which was the 
city Dhammakonda, the residence of Dhaniya.' 

The strainer used by the Buddha was honoured, after his death, by 
the people of Videha.* 

Uruvela Kassapa was, in a previous birth, king of Videha.* 


* MA. i. 534. 7 SNA. i. 26. 
5 D. ii. 235. 8 Bu. xxviii. 11. 


$ E.g., DA. ii. 482; MA. i. 184. ? Ap. ii. 483. 


3. Videha.—The name of a king of Videha, the father of the Bodhisatta 
in the Vinilaka Jataka (g.v.). v.l. Vedeha. 


4. Videha.—A king of Videha who later became an ascetic. For his 
story see the Gandhara Jàtaka. He is identified with Ananda.’ 


v.l. Vedeha. 
1 J. iii. 369. 


5. Videha.—See Vedeha. 


1. Videhiputta.—A name given to Alara (q.v.).2 
1 J. v. 166. 


2. Videhiputta.—See Vedehiputta. 


vadumagama. —A village in Ceylon i in which was the Sirighanananda- 


parivena.' 
1 Cv. xc. 98. 
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Vidhavé.—A river in the inner regions of Himavá (anto-H ómavante).' 
1 J. iii. 467. 


Vidhà Sutta.—Recluses and brahmins of mighty power and majesty 
in the past, present or future, all owe their power to the cultivation of 


the four satipatthànas.! 
1§. v. 274. 


Vidhátà.—Given as the name of a god to whom sacrifices should be 
offered as a means of obtaining happiness.’ 


1 J. vi. 201. 


1. Vidhura.—A brahmin, chaplain of the king of Benares. For 
details see the Sambhava Jataka. He is identified with Maha Kassapa.’ 
Vidhura's son was Bhadrakara.” 


1 J. v. 67. 2 Ibid., 60. 


2. Vidhura.—The Bodhisatta born as the minister of Dhanafijaya- 
Korabba, See the Vidhurapandita Jataka. His father was the brahmin 
Canda, and he owned three palaces: Kofica, Mayüra and Piyaketa.' 
Anujjà was his wife and Cetà his daughter-in-law; among his sons was 
Dhammapála. In one place* he is spoken of as having one thousand 
wives and seven hundred female slaves. 

The Vidhurapandita of the Dhimakari Jataka (q.v.) is probably identical 
with the above, as also the minister of the same name in the Dasabrah- 
mana Jàtaka (q.v.). The latter contains a long discussion between 
Vidhiira and the Korabba king regarding the qualities of a true brahmin. 


1 J. vi. 262. | 3 Ibid., 290. 
2 Ibid., 289. | - 4 Ibid., 301. 


3. Vidhura.—The Milindapaíiha! refers to a birth of the Bodhisatta 
in which he was a wise man (pandita) named Vidhura. At that time 
Devaddata, although a jackal, brought the kings of all Jambudipa under 
his sway. The reference is evidently to the Sabbadátha Jataka (No. 241), 
but there the Bodhisatta's name is not given. | 


1 Mil. p. 202. 
4. Vidhura.—See also Vidhüra. 


Vidhurapandita Jàtaka (No. 545). v.l. Vidhürapandita.—Four kings 
—Dhanafijaya-Korabba, king of Indapatta: Sakka, the Naga king 
TI 56 
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Varuna, and Venateyya king of the Supannas—having taken the wposatha- 
vows, meet together in a garden and there have a dispute as to which of 
them is the most virtuous. They cannot decide among themselves and 
agree, therefore, to refer the matter to Dhanafijaya's minister, Vidhura- 
pandita (the Bodhisatta) The minister listens to the claims of each. 
and then declares that all are equal; their virtues are like the spokes 
of a wheel. They are pleased, and Sakka gives the minister a silk robe, 
Varuna a jewel, the Supanna king a golden garland, and Dhanafjaya 
one thousand cows. 

Vimalà, Varuna’s wife, hearing from her husband of Vidhura’s wisdom, 
is so enchanted that she yearns to see him, and in order to do so feigns 
illness, and says that she must have Vidhura's heart. Varuna’s daughter, 
Irandati, is offered to anyone who can get possession of Vidhura's heart, 
and the yakkha Punnaka, nephew of Vessavana, who sees her and is 
fascinated by her beauty, accepts the condition. He obtains Vessavana's 
consent by a ruse and visits Dhanafijaya’s court. There he challenges 
the king to a game of dice, giving his name as Kaceayana, and offers 
as stake his wonderful steed and all-seeing gem, provided the king will 
offer Vidhura as his. Dhanafijaya agrees, plays and loses. Vidhura 
agrees to go with Punnaka; the king asks him questions regarding the 
householder's life for his own guidance, and Vidhura is given three days’ 
leave to visit his family. Having taken leave of them, he goes with 
Punnaka. On the way Punnaka tries in vain to kill him by frightening 
him. When Vidhura discovers Punnaka’s intention, he preaches to 
him as he sits on the top of the Kalapabbata, and the Yakkha is so 
moved that he offers to take Vidhura back to Indapatta. But in spite 
of his protestations, Vidhura insists on going on to the Naga-world. 
They arrive in Varuna’s abode; Vidhura preaches first to Varuna and 
then to Vimalé. They are both delighted, and Punnaka wins the hand 
of Irandati. In his great joy Punnaka gives Vidhura his marvellous 
jewel and takes him back to Indapatta. There Vidhura relates his 
adventures and gives the jewel to the king. A festival lasting one 
month is held in honour of Vidhura’s return. 

The story was related in reference tothe Buddha's wisdom. Vidhura’s 
chief wife, Anujjà, is identified with R&ahulamata; his eldest son, 
Dhammapàála, with Rahula; Varuna with Sariputta; the Supanna king 
with Moggallana; Sakka with Anuruddha, and Dhanafijaya with 
Ananda. 

The Jàtaka is also referred to as the Punnaka Játaka.! Four scenes 
from the Játaka are found on the Bharhut Tope? 


1 J. vi. 255-329. 2 E.g., J.iv. 14, 182. 3 Cunningham, Bharhut, p. 82. 
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Vidhupanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. He gave a fan to Padumuttara 
Buddha and sang his praises as he fanned him. He became an arahant 
at the age of seven. He was king sixteen times under the name of 
Vijamána.' 

1 Ap. i. 103 f. 


1. Vidhüra.—One of the two chief disciples of Kakusandha Buddha.! 
He received his name because he was a peerless preacher of the Dhamma.’ 


! D. ii. 4; S. ii. 191; Bu. xxiii. 20: J. i. 42. — ? M. i. 333; quoted at PSA. p. 496. 


2. Vidhüra.—See Vidhura. 


Vinataka.—One of the seven mountain ranges round Sineru.! 
1 J. vi. 125; SNA. ii. 443; Sp. i. 119, etc. 


Vinatà.—A river, probably in Himavà, In a former birth Vanvaccha 
lived there as a tortoise. Nanda also lived there.? 


1 Ap. i. 295, etc. 2 ThagA. i. 58. 3 Ibid., 276. 


Vinaya Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Sattaka Nipàta of the 
Anguttara Nikàya.' 
1 A. iv. 140-44. 


Vinayaganthipada.—A Vinaya treatise ascribed to a thera named 
Moggallana of Ceylon and written in the time of Parakkamabahu I. This 
authority was quoted by the Ekamsikas in support of their views." 


1 Bode, op. cit., 75 f; see also 75, n. 2, where the author is called Joti; also P.L.C. 
189 f. 
Vinayagandhi, Vinayagandhi.—See Vajirabuddhitika. 


Vinayagilhatthadipani.—A work ascribed to Chapata. It explains 
difficult passages of the Vinayapitaka.! 


1 Bode, op. cit., 18. 
Vinayatthakatha.—See Samantapasadika. 


Vinayatihamafjüsà.—A tiki on the Kanhkhavitarani, written by 
Buddhanaga,* 
1 Gv. 61; Svd. 1212. 
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Vinayadhara Sutta.—A group of four suttas on seven qualities which 
make a monk skilled in the Vinaya.! 


1 A. iv. 140 f. 


Vinayadharasobhana Sutta.—Seven qualities which make a monk skilled 
in discipline and illustrious; the qualities are the same as those of the 


Vinayadhara Sutta.' 
1 A. iv. 142. 


Vinayavinieechaya.—4A Vinaya treatise by Buddhadatta, written at the 
request of his pupil Buddhasiha. The Uttaraviniechaya is a supplement 
to this work. Two tikas on it are found; one by Revata and the other 
by Vacissara.* 

1 P.L.C. 108 f. 

Vinayasangiti. —À name given to the recital held at Vesáli in connection 

with the Vajjiputta heresy.’ 


! Sp. i. 34. 


Vinayasahgaha.—A very important summary of the Vinayapitaka, 
written by Sariputta of Pulatthipura. There exist on it two tikàs, one 
ascribed to Sàriputta himself.! 


1 P.L.C. 191; Gv. 61; Sas. 33. 


Vinayasamutthanadipani.—A Vinaya treatise by Chapata.' 
1 Gv. 64; Bode, op. cit., 18. 


Vinayalankara-tika.—A Vinaya compilation by Tipitakalankara of 


Tiriyapabbata.! 
1 Svd. 1214; Bode, op. cit., 54. 


Vinibandha Sutta.—On the five forms of mental bondage: bondage 
to lusts, to the body, to shapes, to sleep, to the desire to become a deva.' 


1 A. iii. 249; iv. 461. 


Vinila.—The son of a golden goose and a crow. He is identified with 
Devadatta. See the Vinilaka Jàtaka. 


Vinilaka Jàtaka (No. 160).—A golden goose once paired with a crow 
and they had a son of blue-black hue, whom they called Vinilaka. The 
goose had two sons, and they, noticing that their father often went to 
Mithila to see Vinilaka, offered to go and fetch him. They perched 
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Vinilaka on a stick and flew with the ends of the stick in their beaks. 
As they flew over Mithila, Vinilaka saw King Videha (the Bodhisatta) 
riding in his state-chariot and boasted that Videha was no better off than 
he himself, since he was being carried by a pair of golden geese. The 
geese, in their anger, wished to drop him, but took him on to their father 
and told him of hisson's words. The goose was very angry on hearing this 
and sent Vinilaka home to his mother. 

The story was related in reference to an attempt by Devadatta, at 
Gayasisa, to imitate the Buddha when he was visited by Sariputta and 
Moggallana. l 

Vinilaka is identified with Devadatta.!' 


1 J. ii. 38 f. 


Vinelapupphiya Thera,—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he met 
Sikhi Buddha and offered him a vinela-flower. Twenty-nine kappas 
ago he was a king named Sumeghaghana.! He is probably identical with 
Ramaneyya Thera.” v.l. Minela. 


1 Ap. i. 203f. ? ThagA. i. 121. 


Vindaka.—One of the horses of Candakumaára.!' 
1 J. vi. 135. 


Vindusara.—See Bindusara, 


Vipakkhasevaka-bhikkhu Vatthu.—The story of a monk who joined 
Devadatta’s followers because of the rich offerings which he received, 
afterwards returning to his companions. He was reported to the 
Buddha, who related the Mahjlàmukha Jataka and identified the elephant 
of the story with the monk.’ 


1 DhA. iv. 95-7. 


1. Vipatti Sutta.—On the three kinds of failure: failure in morals, in 


mind (citta), and in view.' 
1 A. i. 208. 


2. Vipatti Sutta,.—On seven things which lead to a lay disciple's 
decline: failure to see monks; neglect in hearing the Dhamma; lack of 
training in higher virtue; having no trust in elders, novices or mid-term 
monk; listening to the Dhamma in order to criticise; giving gifts first 


outside the Order.! 
1 A. iv. 26 f. 
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Vipallàása Sutta.—On four perversions: seeing permanence in im- 
permanence, ill in not-ill, self in not-self, fair in foul.’ 


1 A. ii. 52. 


Vipallasakatha.—The eighth chapter of the Pafifidvagga of the 


Patisambhidámagga.' 
1 PS. ii. 80 f. 


Vipassanàkathà.— The ninth chapter of the Pafifiavagga of the 


Patisambhidamagga.* 
1 PS. ii. 263-43. 


Vipassana Sutta.—On insight as to the path which leads to the “ Un- 


compounded."! 
1 S. iv. 362. 


Vipassi.— The nineteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in the Khema-park in Bandhumati, his father being Bandhuma 
and his mother Bandhumati. He belonged to the Kondafifia-gotta. For 
eight thousand years he lived as a householder in three palaces: Nanda, 
Sunanda and Sirimà. His body was eighty cubits in height. His 
wife was Sutana (v.l. Sudassanà) and his son Samavattakkhandha. He 
left the household in a chariot and practised austerities for eight months. 
Just before his enlightenment, the daughter of Sudassana-setthi gave 
him milk-rice, while a yavapalaka named Sujata gave grass for his 
seat. His bodhi was a pàtal?-tree. He preached his first sermon in 
Khemamigadaya to his step-brother Khandha and his purohita’s son Tissa ; 
these two later became his chief disciples. , His constant attendant was 
Asoka; Candà and Candamittà were his chief women disciples. His 
chief lay-patrons were Punabbasummitta and Naga among men, and 
Sirimà and Uttara among women. He died in Sumittàràma at the age 
of eighty thousand, and his relics were enshrined in a thiipa seven leagues 
in height. The Bodhisatta was a Naga-king named Atula.! 

Three reasons are given for the name of this Buddha’: (1) Because 
he could see as well by night as by day; (2) because he had broad eyes; 
(3) because he could see clearly after investigation.  Vipassi held the 
uposatha only once in seven years? but on such occasions the whole 
Sangha was present. The construction of a Gandhakuti for Vipassi 
brought Mendaka great glory in the present age. Mendaka’s name at 


1 Bu. xx. | ff.; BuA. 195 f.; D. ii. 2 ff. | 3 DhA. iii. 236. 
2 BuA. 195; ef. DA. ii. 464; SA. ii. 15. * Sp. i. 186. 
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the time was Avaroja. Afifiàkondafifia was then known as Cilakala, 
and nine times he gave Vipassi Buddha the firstfruits of his fields." 


5 DhA. iii. 364 f. 6 Ibid., i. 81 f. 


Vipassi Sutta.—On the mental evolution of Vipassi, leading to his 
Enlightenment.’ 
1 S. ii. 5; cf. D. ii. 30 f. 


1. Vipula.—A khattiya, father of Revata Buddha.' 
1 J. i. 35; Bu. vi. 16. 


2. Vipula.—One of the five peaks near Rajagaha, the highest of them. 
See Vepulla.! 
1 S. i. 67; J. vi. 518; Mil. 242. 


Vipula Sutta.—Four conditions leading to the growth of insight.’ 
18. v. 412. 


Vipulà.—Mother of Revata Buddha.” 
1 J. i. 35; Bu. vi. 6. 


Vipulábhása.—T wenty-nine kappas ago there were several kings of 
this name, previous births of Belatthanika (Campakapupphiya) Thera.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 205; Ap. i. 167. 


Vibbhanta-bhikkhu Vatthu.—The story of a monk, living with Maha 
Kassapa, who returned to lay-life and associated with bad companions. 
One day Kassapa saw him being led to execution for some crime and 
asked him to recall the meditation which, in former days, had enabled 
him to gain the Fourth Jhàna. The man did so and was without fear. 
The executioners, finding him unconcerned with their punishments of 
him, took him to the king who, after enquiry, released him. Later 
he visited the Buddha and became an arahant.! 


1 DhA. iv. 52 f. 


Vibhanga.—The collective name for two closely connected works of 
the Vinayapitaka, which, in manuscripts, are generally called Parajika 
and Pácittiya. The collection is considered to be an extensive treatise 
on the Pátimokkha rules, giving the occasion for the formulating of each 
rule, with some explanation or illustration of various terms employed 
in the wording of the rule. The rule is sometimes further illustrated 
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by reference to cases which come within it and to others which form 
exceptions to it. The collection is also called Sutta Vibhanga and is 
divided into two parts, the Bhikkhu-vibhahga and the Bhikkhuni- 
vibhanga. 


Vibhahga Vagga.—The fourteenth Vagga of the Majjhima Nikaya’ 
(suttas 131-42). 


1 M. iii. 187-257. 
1. Vibhanga Sutta.—A detailed analysis of the causal law.’ 
1 S. ii. 2 f. 


2. Vibhanga Sutta.—An analysis of the Ariyan Eightfold Path.’ 


I S. v. 12. 


3. Vibhahga Sutta.—An analysis of the four satipatthànas.' 


1 S. v. 183. 


4. Vibhahga Sutta.—Two suttas containing an analysis of the five 
indriyas.! 
1S. v. 196 f. 


9. Vibhahga Sutta.—Three suttas containing an analysis of the five 
indriyas of ease, discomfort, happiness, unhappiness and indifference.' 


1 S. v. 209 f. 


6. Vibhahga Sutta.—An analysis of the four bases of psychic power.” 


1 S. v. 276 f. 


Vibhahgappakarana.—One of the seven books of the Abhidhammapi- 
taka; it is generally placed second in the list. It deals in a general 
way with the different categories and formulas given in the Dhamma- 
sahgani, though different methods of treatment are used. The book 
is divided into eighteen chapters, each of which is called a vibhanga. 
Each chapter has three portions: Suttantabhdjaniya, Abhidhammabha- 
janiya and Paffpucchaka or list of questions. The Commentary to 
the Vibhanga is called Sammohavinodani. | | 


1 E.g., Mil. 12. 
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Vibhajjavada.—The name given to the Dhamma by the orthodox; 
the term is identical with Theravada and the Buddha is described as 
Vibhajjavadi.? 

1 E.g., Mhv. v. 171; VibhA. 130; cp. Kvu. Trs. introd. p. 38. 


Vibhatti Sutta,—Preached by Sariputta on the four branches of 
analytical knowledge: meanings (attha); conditions (dhamma); defi- 
nitions (nérutti) ; intellect (patibhana).? 


1 A. ii. 159 f. 


Vibhattikatha.—A treatise, probably grammatical, by a Ceylon monk.' 
1 Gv. 65, 75. 


1. Vibhattyattha.—A work on Pali cases by Kyocva's daughter.’ 
1 Sàs., p. 77. 


2. Vibhattyattha.—A Pali grammatical treatise by Saddhammafiána.' 
1 Bode, op. cit., 26. 


Vibhata.—One of the eleven children of Panduvasudeva and Bhadda- 
kaceana,’ 
1 Dpv. x. 3; see also xviii. 41, 44. 


Vibhitakamifijiya Thera.—An arahant. He gave a wbhitaka-fruit to 
Kakusandha Buddha.’ He is perhaps identical with Sopaka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 396. 2 ThagA. i. 95. 


Vibhisana-vihdra,—A monastery built by Dhatusena.. 


1 Cv, xxxviii. 49. 


Vibhisaka-Brahmadatta.—A king of Benares, so called from his great 
fondness for ornaments. He developed the habit of sleeping by day 
and suffered from biliousness. This made him realize his folly, and, 
developing insight, he became a Pacceka Buddha. His udanagatha 
is included in the Khaggavisàna Sutta.' 


1 SN. vs. 59; SNA. i. 111. 


Vimatiechedani,—A Commentarial work on the Abhidhamma by an 
Elder named Kassapa.’ 
1 Gv. 60, 70; P.L.C. 160. 
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Vimativinodani.—A Commentary on the Vinaya by Kassapa Thera. 
It was one of the authorities quoted by the Parupanas against the 
Ekamsikas and it was held in high esteem by King Dhammaceti.' 


1 Gv. 61; Sas. 69; P.L.C. 179. 


1. Vimala.—One of the four friends of Yasa who, following the latter’s 
example, joined the Order and attained arahantship.* 


1 Vin. i. 18 f. 


2. Vimala Thera.—He belonged to a rich family of Rajagaha and 
received his name because he was born free of all dirt. Much impressed 
by the majesty of the Buddha when the latter visited Rajagaha, Vimala 
entered the Order, and lived in a mountain cave in Kosala. One day a 
vast cloud spread over the sky; rain fell, allaying the heat and dis- 
comfort, and Vimala, concentrating his mind, attained arahantship. 

He belonged toa family of conch-blowers in the time of Vipassi Buddha, 
and one day honoured the Buddha by playing on his conch-shell. He 
bathed the Bodhi-tree of Kassapa Buddha with fragrant water and washed 
the seats and the clothes of holy monks. Twenty-four kappas ago he 
was king six times, under the name of Mahanigghosa.' 


1 ThagA. i. 121 f.; his udàna verse is included in Thag. vs. 50. 


9. Vimala Thera.—He was born in à brahmin family of Benares and 
entered the Order under Somamitta Thera, who encouraged him to 
attain arahantship. In the days of Padumuttara Buddha he was a 
householder, and, when the Buddha's body was being carried to the pyre 
for cremation, amidst impressive celebrations, he offered sumana-flowers 
in his honour.” 

1 In the story of Somamitta, however, 2 ThagA. i. 377; three verses ascribed 


Vimala is said to have been his teacher. | to him occur in Thag. (vs. 264-6). 
For details see s.v. Somamitta. 


4. Vimala.—4A Paceeka Buddha.? 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


5. Vimala.—One of the palaces of Piyadassi Buddha before his re- 


nunciation.! 
1 Bu. xiv. 16. 


6. Vimala.—A king of sixty-one kappas ago, a former birth of Udaka- 
dàyaka (Sanu) Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 205; ThagA. i. 115. 
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7. Vimala.—A king of twenty-one kappas ago who lived in the palace 
Suddassana in Renuvati, He was a former birth of Rahula.* 


1 Ap. i. 61. 


Vimalakondafifia Thera.—The son of Ambapáli and Bimbisara. Vimala 
was his earlier name, but later he came to be called Vimalakondafifia. 
When the Buddha visited Vesali, Vimala was impressed by his majesty 
and entered the Order, attaining arahantship soon afterwards. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a rich householder, and one day, 
being present while the Buddha preached to a large number of people, 
he rejoiced so much that he offered him four golden flowers. The 
Buddha, by his magic power, caused the golden hue of the flowers to 
pervade the whole region. Vimala died soon after and was reborn in 
Tusita. Forty-three kappas ago he became king sixteen times under 
the name of Nemi! A sermon preached by Vimala helped Ambapali 
to develop insight and win arahantship.” 


1 ThagA. i. 145 f.; a verse containing a riddle and ascribed to Vimala is given in 
Thag. vs. 64. 2 ThigA. 207. 


Vimalatthavilasini,—A Commentary by Dhammapàla on the Vimàna 
Vatthu,’ forming part of the Paramatthadipani. 
1 BuA. p. 236. 


1. Vimaladhammasüriya.—King of Ceylon (1592-1604 4.c.)! He 
succeeded Rajasiha I. and ruled in Sirivaddhanapura. He built a 
temple for the Tooth Relic in the capital? and, having sent an embassy 
to Rakkhahga, obtained & chapter of monks under Nandieakka to 
re-establish the Order in Ceylon. He built the Ganthamba-vihàra and 
held there a ceremony of ordination. He was succeeded by his cousin 
Senaratna, whom he persuaded to leave the Order that he might assume 
the duties of kingship.? | 

1 For his father, etc., see Cv. T'rs. ii. | jasiha later overlaid with gold; Cv. c. 
227, n. 1. 21; Cv. Trs. ii. 276, n. 1. 


? He seems to have made a special 3 Cv. xciv. 6 ff. 
casket for the Relics, which Kittisirirà- | 


2. Vimaladhammasüriya.—King of Ceylon (Vimaladhammasüriya II., 
1687-1707 a.c.). He was the son of Rajasiha II, He held festivals in 
honour of the Tooth Relic and the Footprint at Sumanaküta, and, sending 
an embassy to Rakkhahga, obtained thirty-three monks, headed by 
Santana Thera, to reorganize the Order in Ceylon. He was succeeded 


by his son, Narindasiha.! 
1 Cv. xevii. 1 ff. 
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1. Vimalabuddhi Thera.— Author of the Mukhamattadipani on Kaeeá- 
yana's grammar and a tikà on the Abhidhammatthasangaha. To him 
is also ascribed the authorship of the Nyasa of Kaccáyana's grammar.’ 
He was probably of Ceylon, but the Sasanavamsa’ claims him as a thera 
of Pagan. He is sometimes called Mahavimalabuddhi. 


1 P.L.C. 204; Bode, op. cit., 21; Gv. 63, 72. (02 p. 75. 


2. Vimalabuddhi.—Called Cülavimalabuddhi or Navavimalabuddhi. 
He wrote a tikà on the Vuttodaya.’ 


1 Gv. 67; he lived either in Pagan or in Panya; Sas. 75. 
3. Vimalabuddhi.—See Navavimalabuddhi. 


Vimalavilasini—_A Commentary by Dhammapala on the Vimana 
Vatthu’; it forms part of the Paramatthadipani. 


1 Bua. p. 236. 


1. Vimalà Theri.—The daughter of a courtesan of Vesáli, Having 
one day seen Moggallàna begging in Vesali for alms, she went to his 
dwelling and tried to entice him. The Elder rebuked and, admonished 
her, and she became a lay-follower and later entered the Order. There, 
after great effort, she became an arahant.” 


2 ThigA. 76 f.; her udana verses are 
included in Thig. (vs. 72-6). 


1 Some say, adds the Commentator, 
that she was influenced by the heretics. 
The incident is referred to at ThagA. ii. 
178, but Vimalà's name is not given. 


| 
| 
| 


2. Vimalà.—A Nāga-maiden, queen of Varuna. See the Vidhura- 
pandita Jataka. 


9. Vimalà.—Wife of Piyadassi Buddha in his last lay life.’ 


1 Bu. xiv. 17. 


4. Vimalà.—4A Naga-maiden; Uppalavanna in the time of Padumuttara 


Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 553. 


Vimana Vatthu.—The sixth book of the Khuddaka Nikaya. It 
describes the splendour of various celestial abodes belonging to different 
devas, obtained by them as reward for some meritorious act performed 
in a previous life. The stories were learnt from the devas themselves, 
by Moggallàna, Vahgisa and others, during their sojourn in the deva- 
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worlds, and reported by them to the Buddha. A Commentary on the 
work exists by Dhammapála, forming part of the Paramatthadipani, 
and sometimes called Vimalatthavilasini (q.v.). 
Stories from the Vimàna Vatthu were related by Mahinda in Ceylon 
in his first sermon to Anula and her five hundred companions.!' 
1 Mhv. xiv. 58. 


Vimutti Sutta.—On the five spheres of release experienced when one 
teaches the Dhamma to another, when yet another listens, when one 
learns it oneself, when one ponders and reflects on it, and when one 
has rightly penetrated into it.’ 

1 A. iii. 21 f. 


Vimokkha Sutta.—On eight kinds of deliverance.! 
1 A. iv. 300 f. 


Vimokkhakathà.—The fifth chapter of the Mahàvagga of the Pati- 
ida 1 
sambhidamagga. eae ake: 
1. Viraja.—One of the three palaces occupied by Dhammadassi Buddha 


before his Renunciation.! 
1 Bu. xvi. 14. 


2. Viraja. —A Pacceka Buddha.! 
1 ApA. i. 107; M. iii. 70. 


1. Viraddha Sutta.—Whoever neglects the Noble Eightfold Path 
neglects the way leading to the destruction of dukkha.* 
1 S. v. 23. 


2. Viraddha Sutta.—He who neglects the four bases of psychic power 
neglects the way leading to the destruction of III.’ 


1 S. v. 254, 


3. Viraddha or Áraddha Sutta.—Whoever neglects the seven limbs of 
wisdom neglects the way leading to the destruction of Ill; whoever 
cultivates them undertakes that way. 

1 S. v. 82. 


Viravapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he met 
Siddhattha Buddha and gave him a virava-flower.! 
1 Ap. i. 223. 
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1. Virága Sutta.—The Buddha teaches non-attachment and the path 


thereto.! 
1 S. iv. 371. 


2. Viraga Sutta.—Dispassion is the aim of the holy life as taught by 
the Buddha, and the way thereto is the Noble Eightfold Path." 


1 S. v. 27. 


3. Viraga Sutta.—The idea of dispassion, if cultivated, leads to great 


profit.’ 
1 S. v. 133. 


= 4. Viraga Sutta.—The four satipatthinas, if cultivated, lead to 
dispassion.! 
18. v. 179. 


Viràgakatha.—The fifth chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 


Patisambhidamagga.* 
1 Ps. ii. 140-7. 


Viriya.—A pleasaunce in Vebhàra where Siddhattha Buddha was born.’ 
1 BuA. p. 185. 


1. Viriya Sutta.—Energy is necessary in order to see things as they 


really are.' 
1 S. ii. 132. 


2. Viriya Sutta.—AÀ woman who, among other qualities, has energy 
is reborn in a happy condition.’ 


1 S. iv. 244. 


1. Virüpakkha.—One of the Catummaharajano (Regent Kings). He 
is Regent of the western quarter and lord of the Nàgas.! In the assembly 
of the devas he sits facing east. ^ Kalakanni is his daughter? All Nagas 
visit him regularly as their lord and wait on him, and any question of 
dispute arising among them would be referred to him for solution. 


1 D. ii. 258; D. iii. 199; Dvy. 126, 148. | 8 J. iii. 257. 
? D. ii. 207, 221. 4 E.g., J. vi. 168; cf. AA. i. 143. 


2. Virtipakkha.—The name of a Naga family’; they were, perhaps, 
followers of Virüpakkha (4.v.). 


1 Vin. ii. 109; A. ii. 72; J. ii. 145. 
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Virülha, Virülhaka.—One of the Càtummahàràjano. He is the king 
of the south, and, in the assembly of the devas, sits facing north.! He 
is lord of the Kumbhandas.” 


1 D. ii. 207,221. ` 2 Ibid., iii. 198; Dvy. 126, 148. 


Virocana.—Nine kappas ago there were three kings of this name, all 
previous births of Sālapupphadāyaka (Ajjuna) Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 169; ThagA. i. 186. 


Virocana Jàtaka (No. 143).—The Bodhisatta was once a lion and 
lived in Kafieanaguhà. He granted to a jackal the favour of being allowed 
to inform him of the presence of prey, the animal being given a portion 
of the carcase in return for this service. In time the jackal grew strong 
and begged to be allowed to kill an elephant. The lion reluctantly 
agreed to this, but the jackal, in his attempts to leap on to the elephant, 
missed his aim and fell to the ground where he was crushed to death. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to pose as 
the Buddha and his failure to do so, wherefore he received a kick on the 
chest from Kokàlika (q.v.). The jackal is identified with Devadatta.' 


1 J. i. 490-3. 


Virocamana.— Wife of Kakusandha Buddha before his Renunciation.’ 
1 Bu. xxiii. 17. BuA. (p. 210) calls her Rocana. 


Vilattàkhanda.—The weir of a tank repaired by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 67. 


Vilàta.—4A country.’ 
! Mil. 327, 331; Rhys Davids identifies it with Tartary (Mil. Trs. ii. 204). 


Vilana.—A place near Álisára, mentioned in the wars of Gajabahu.' 
! Cv. Ixx. 166. 

Vilokana.—A king of eighty-one kappas ago, a former birth of Manava 

(Sammukhathavika) Thera.' 
1 Ap. i. 159; ThagA. i. 164. 

Villavaráyara.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. He was slain 

by the soldiers of Labkápura.! 
Cv. Ixxvi. 94, 163; but see 173 and 185. 
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Villikaba.—A district of Ceylon, once the residence of Vijayabahu I. 
1 Cv. lviii. 29. 


Vivara Vagga.—The first chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the 


Játakatthakathà.! 
1 J. iii. 1-33. 


1. Vivàda Sutta.—On the six roots of contention: scorn, hypocrisy, 
envy, deceit, evil-mindedness, prejudice. 


1 A. iii. 334 £.; cf. D. iii. 246; M. ii. 245; Vin. ii. 89. 


2. Vivàda Sutià.—T wo suttas, preached in answer to a question by 
Upali, on ten things which are the causes of contention.’ 


1 A. v. 77 f. 


Vivàdamüla Sutta.—Ten causes, different from the above, of con- 


tention.! 
l A. v. 78 f. 


1. Viveka Sutta.—An admonition spoken by a deva on seeing à monk 
in a forest tract of Kosala indulging in wrong and evil thoughts.’ 


1 S. i. 197. 


2. Viveka Sutta.—Sáriputta tells Ananda, in answer to his questions, 
that the clearness of his senses and the agreeable colour of his face 
are due to the fact that he had passed the siesta in Andhavana, aloof 
from passions and from evil things.! 


1 S. iii. 235 f. 


Vivekakathà.—The fourth chapter of the Paññāvagga of the Patisam- 


bhidámagga.' 
1 PS. ii. 219-25. 


Visama Sutta.—Crooked actions of body, speech and mind lead one 
to purgatory; their opposites to heaven.’ 


1 A. i. 293. 


Visayha.—The Bodhisatta born as a setthi of Benares. See the 
Visayha Jataka. 


Visayha Jataka (No. 340).—The Bodhisatta was once born as Visayha, 
setthi of Benares, and gave alms daily to six hundred thousand persons 
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in six different parts of the city. Sakka’s throne was heated by his 
great generosity, and, feeling nervous for his safety, Sakka contrived 
that all Visayha's possessions should disappear. Quite undaunted, 
Visayha became a grass-cutter, and for six days gave alms from the money 
so earned, he and his wife fasting. On the seventh day, while cutting 
grass, he fainted, and Sakka, appearing before him, suggested that he 
should be moderate in his generosity. Visayha rejected the suggestion 
as unworthy and declared that his aim was Buddhahood. Thereupon 
Sakka praised him and made him prosperous. 

The story was related to Anathapindika, as mentioned in the Khadi- 
raügára Játaka. Visayha’s wife is identified with Rahulamata.' 

The story is given in the Jatakamala (No. 5), where the setthi is 


called Avisayha. 
1 J. iii. 128-32; see also J. i. 45. 


Visavanta Jataka (No. 69).—The Bodhisatta was once a snake-bite 
doctor, and, on one occasion, when a countryman had been bitten by a 
snake, the doctor ordered the snake to be brought and asked it to suck 
the poison out of the wound. This the snake refused to do even though 
threatened with death by the doctor. 

The story was told in reference to a vow taken by Sariputta. Some 
villagers once brought some meal-cakes to the monastery, and when 
the monks present there had eaten, it was suggested that what remained 
should be saved for those monks who were absent in the village. This 
was done, but a young colleague of Sariputta, arriving very late, found 
that Sàriputta had already eaten his portion, whereat he was very 
disappointed. Sariputta immediately vowed never again to touch 
meal-cakes, and the Buddha said that Sariputta would never return 
to anything which he had once renounced. The snake is identified with 
Sáriputta.' 

1 J. i. 310 f. 


1. Visákha.—Husband of Dhammadinna. He was a rich merchant 
of Rajagaha and accompanied Bimbisara on his visit to the Buddha, 
who was then at Rajagaha for the first time after his Enlightenment. 
Visikha, on that occasion, became a sotapanna, after hearing the 
Buddha preach; he later became a sakadágam: and then an andgami. 
After he became an andgdmi his behaviour to his wife completely 
changed, and when he explained to her the reason, offering her all his 
wealth and freedom to do as she wished, she asked his leave to join the 
Order. Visakha informed Bimbisàra of her wish, and, at his request, 
the king ordered that the city be decked in her honour on the day of 

u. 57 
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her renunciation and that she be taken to the nunnery in a golden 
palanquin. 

After Dhammadinnà had joined the Order, she left the city and 
retired into the country, returning to Ràjagaha after she had attained 
arahantship.  Visakha, hearing of her return, visited her at the nunnery 
and asked her various questions regarding the Buddha's teachings, all 
of which she answered. Their conversation is recorded in the Culla- 
Vedalla Sutta.” Visaikha then visited the Buddha and reported their 
conversation to him, winning the Buddha's praises for Dhammadinna. 

In the time of Phussa Buddha, Visákha and Dhammadinnà had been 
husband and wife. Visikha had been the treasurer, appointed by the 
three sons of Jayasena, in charge of the provisions given by them for 
the almsgiving held in honour of Phussa Buddha and his monks. 

Visakha is mentioned* as one of the seven lay disciples in the time of 
the Buddha who had each five hundred followers. 


1 MA. i. 514 f.; ThigA. 15, 19. 3 For details see PvA. 20 ff.; cf. KhpA. 
2 M. i. 299 f.; cf. DhA. iv. 229 £; | 202f.; DhA. i. 80 f. AA. i. 144 f. 
AA. i. 197. 4 SA. iii. 223. 


2. Visàkha.—Called Pafiealiputta. He was son of a provincial governor 
(mandalikaraja) of Magadha, and was called Pafiealiputta because his 
mother was the daughter of the Pafieala king.! He succeeded his father, 
and, hearing one day that the Buddha had arrived near his village, 
he visited him, heard him preach and joined the Order. He then 
accompanied the Buddha to Savatthi, where he became an arahant. 
Later, out of compassion, he visited his relations. 

One day he was asked how many qualities were necessary to a man 
in order that he should be considered a skilful preacher of the Dhamma. 
Vis&kha's answer is included in the Theragatha.” 

Fourteen kappas ago he was a poor householder, and one day, while 
searching in the forest for fruit, he saw a Pacceka Buddha and offered 
him a valli-fruit. He is evidently to be identified with Valliphaladayaka 
of the Apadana.° 

Vis&kha was evidently a clever and arresting preacher, and the books 
mention that the Buddha heard him preach and praised him.* 

1 AA. ii. 511 calls him the son of 3 Ap. i. 296. 


Pajficalibrahmani. t S. ii. 280; A. ii. 51. 
2 Thag. vs. 209-10; ThagA. i. 331 f. 


3. Visakha Thera.—He was a rich householder of Páíaliputta who, 
hearing that there were many shrines in Ceylon, made over his property 
to his family and left home with one single coin wrapt in the hem of his 
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garment. He had to spend one month at the port waiting for a ship, 
and, during that time, made one thousand by his skill in trade. Arrived 
at the Mahavihara, he asked to be ordained, and when, at the time of 
his ordination, the money was discovered, he distributed it among those 
who were present. After five years he set out travelling, and, with 
the help of a devatà, found his way to Cittalapabbata-vihára, where he 
stayed for four months. As he was about to leave, the devatà of the 
jambu-tree which stood at the head of his canrkamana appeared before 
him weeping, and explained that while the Thera was there the non- 
humans lived in peace, but that when he had gone they would start 
quarrelling and talking loudly. Several times he tried to leave but 
was thus prevented, until, at last, he became an arahant and died there.’ 


1 Vsm. i. 312 f.; the story is referred to at AA. ii. 865. 


4. Visákha.—One of the chief lay supporters of Mangala Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. v. 25. 


5. Visdkha.—One of the chief lay supporters of Phussa Buddha.! 


1 Bu. xix. 21. 


6. Visikha.—A minister of Dutthagamani. He and Sirideva were in 
charge of the arrangements for the Foundation Ceremony of the Maha 
Thüpa.! 

1 MT. 517. 


7. Visàkha.—See also Vesáakha. 


Visakha Sutta.—The Buddha listens to a sermon by Visakha Paficàli- 
putta and praises his skill in the assembly of monks. The Sutta also 
contains a teaching as to how the Dhamma should be preached.' 


1 A. ii. 51 f.; S. ii. 280 f. 


1. Visàkhà,—One of the chief lay women supporters of Piyadassi 
Buddha,’ 
1 Bu. xiv. 22. 
2. Visákhà.—Mother of Kakusandha Buddha and wife of Aggidatta.’ 
1 Bu. xxiii. 58; J. i. 94; D. ii. 7. 


3. Visákhà.— One of the five queens of the third Okkàka.' 
1 DA. i. 258; SNA. i. 352; MT. 131. 
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4. Visákhà Theri.—She belonged to the harem of the Bodhisatta and 
left the world with Mahapajapati. She received a topic of meditation 
from the Buddha and in due course won arahantship. A verse uttered by 
her, admonishing her companions, is included in the Therig&thà.! 

1 Thig. vs. 13; ThigA. 20. 


5. Visakha.—The chief among the female lay disciples of the Buddha 
and declared by him to be foremost among those who ministered to the 
Order (dayikdnam aggà). Her father was Dhanafijaya, son of Mendaka, 
and her mother Sumanà. She was born in the city of Bhaddiya in Anga. 
When she was seven years old, the Buddha visited Bhaddiya with a 
large company of monks, out of compassion for the brahmin Sela and 
others. Mendaka gave Visakha five hundred companions, five hundred 
slaves, and five hundred chariots, that she might visit the Buddha. She 
stopped the chariots some distance away and approached the Buddha on 
foot. He preached to her and she became a sotápanna. For the next 
fortnight Mendaka invited the Buddha and his monks daily to his house, 
where he fed them. 

Later, when, at Pasenadi’s request, Bimbisaéra sent Dhanaüjaya to 
live in Kosala, Visikha accompanied her parents and lived in Saketa. 
The messengers, sent by Migàra of Savatthi to find a suitable bride for his 
son Pafifiavaddhana, saw Visakha on her way to the lake to bathe on a 
feast-day. At that moment there was a great shower. Visākhā’s com- 
panions ran for shelter, but Visakha herself, walking at her usual pace, 
came to the place where the messengers, already greatly impressed, were 
awaiting her. When they asked her why she did not run to seek shelter 
and so preserve her clothes, she answered that she had plenty of clothes 
in the house, but that if she ran she might damage a limb which would be 
a great loss. “ Unmarried girls," she said, “‘ are like goods awaiting sale, 
they must not be disfigured.” The messengers offered her a bouquet of 
flowers (malagulam), which she accepted as a proposal of marriage, and 
then went on to her father’s house. The messengers followed and laid 
Punnavaddhana’s suit before Dhanaüjaya. The proposal was accepted 
and confirmed by an exchange of letters. 

When Pasenadi heard of it, he offered to accompany Punnavaddhana to 
Saketa, as a mark of signal favour. Dhanaüjaya welcomed the king 
and his retinue, Migàra, Punnavaddhana and their followers, with all 
honour, attending personally to all the details of hospitality. He 
persuaded the king to stay with him during the rains, providing all that 
was necessary. Five hundred goldsmiths were engaged to make the 

1 A. i. 26; she is considered the ideal | (loc. cit.) Vis&khà superintended all the 


lay woman—e.g., A. iv. 348. arrangements. 
? According to the DhA. account 
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Mahálatápasàdhana (ornament), q.v., for the bride; three months passed, 
but it was still unfinished. The supply of firewood ran out, and orders 
were given that the wood of dilapidated houses should be used. This 
wood lasted for a fortnight, and then the storehouses containing cloths 
were opened, the cloths soaked in oil and used for cooking the food. The 
ornament was finished in four months.? 

Dhanafijaya gave his daughter, as dowry, five hundred carts full of 
money, five hundred with vessels of gold, five hundred each of silver, 
copper, various silks, ghee, rice husked and winnowed; also ploughs, 
ploughshares, and other farm implements, five hundred carts with three 
slavewomen in each, everything being provided for them. The cattle 
given by him filled an enclosure three quarters of a league in length and 
eight rods across, standing shoulder to shoulder, and in addition to these, 
sixty thousand bulls and sixty thousand milch cows escaped from their 
stalls and joined the herd already gifted to her." 

When the time came for Visakha to leave, Dhanafijaya gave her ten 
admonitions, which Migàra overheard from the next room. These 
admonitions were: Not to give fire from the house outside; not to take 
into the house fire from without; to give only to those who give in return ; 
not to give to those who do not give in return; to give to him that gives 
and to him that gives not; to sit, eat and sleep happily; to tend the fire 
and to honour household deities.’ 

On the following day Dhanaüjaya appointed eight householders to be 
sponsors to his daughter and to enquire into any charges which might be 
brought against her. When she left, Dhanafijaya allowed any inhabitants 
of his fourteen tributary villages to accompany her if they so wished. 
Asa result the villages were left empty ; but Migàra, fearing that he should 
have to feed them, drove most of them back. Visakha entered Savatthi 
standing in her chariot, so that all might see her glory. The citizens 
showered gifts on her, but these she distributed among the people. 

Migara was a follower of the Niganthas, and, soon after Visàkhà'sarrival 
in his house, he sent for them and told her to minister to them. But 
even after her marriage. The Udàna 
(ii. 9) contains a story of a dispute she 
had with the customs-officers regarding 
the duty they levied on one of her 
received her parure in this life (DhA. i. | presents. She visited Pasenadi several 


396). times, trying to get the matter settled; 


3 In the time of Kassapa Buddha she | 
| 
4 In her birth as Sahghadàsi, she gave | but he had no time to give to the matter, 


gave bowls and robes to twenty thousand 
monks, also thread and needles and 
sewing materials; as a result of this, she 


the five products of the cow to twenty | and, in the end, she sought consolation 
thousand monks, begging them to eat; | from the Buddha. 

hence the escaping of the cattle for her 5 These riddles were later explained 
benefit (DhA. i. 397). Visakha’s re- | by Visákhà to her father-in-law (DhA. i. 
lations continued to send her costly gifts | 403 f.). 
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Visákhà, repulsed by their nudity, refused to pay them homage. The 
Niganthas urged that she should be sent away, but Migàra bided his time. 
One day, as Migàra was eating, while Visakha stood fanning him, a 
monk was seen standing outside his house. Visākhā stood aside, that 
Migàra might see him, but as Migàra continued to eat without noticing 
the monk, she said to the latter, Pass on, Sir, my father-in-law eats 
stale fare."  Migàra was angry and threatened to send her away, but, at 
her request, the matter was referred to her sponsors. They enquired into 
the several charges brought against her and adjudged her not guilty. 
Visakha then gave orders that preparations should be made for her 
return to her parents. But Migàra begged her forgiveness which she 
granted, on condition that he would invite to the house the Buddha and 
his monks. This he did, but, owing to the influence of the Niganthas, he 
left Visakha to entertain them, and only consented to hear the Buddha's 
sermon at the end of the meal from behind a curtain. At the conclusion 
of this sermon, however, he became a sotapanna. His gratitude towards 
Visakha was boundless; henceforth she was to be considered as his mother 
and to receive all the honour due to a mother; from this time onwards 
she was called Migaramata.° Migāra got made for her everyday use an 
ornament called ghanamatthaka, at a cost of one hundred thousand.’ 
On the day of the presentation of this ornament, Migàra held for her a 
special festival in her honour, and she was made to bathe in sixteen pots 
of perfumed water.' 

Visakha had ten sons and ten daughters, each of whom had a similar 
number of children, and so on down to the fourth generation. Before her 
death, at the age of one hundred and twenty, she had eighty-four thousand 
and twenty direct lineal descendants, all living. She herself kept, all 
her life. the appearance of a girl of sixteen. She had the strength of 
five elephants, and it is said that once she took the trunk of an elephant, 
which was sent to test her, between her two fingers and forced him back 
on his haunches." Visākhā owned such a great reputation for bringing 
good fortune that the people of Sávatthi always invited her to their 
houses on festivals and holidays.” 


$ In DhA. i. 406 we are told that in 
order to confirm this declaration, Migàra 
sucked the breast of Visakha. This 
account adds that she had also a son 
named Migàra; thus there was a double 
reason for the name. AA. i. 313 says 
that Migara was her eldest son. 

? Some time after, Visakha sold the 
Matàlataàpasádhana and built the Migà- 
ramatupasada (q.v. for details). 

3 This account of Visakhà is sum- 


marized from DhA. i. 384 ff.; AA. i. 
219 ff. contains a similar account but 
with far less detail. The DhA. account 
contains numerous other particulars, 
some of which are given below. 

? But see Ud. viii. 8, which speaks of 
the death of a grand-daughter and of 
Vis&khà's great grief; this evidently 
refers to Dattà (q.v.). 

10 DhA. i. 409. 

11 Ibid. 
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Vis&khà fed five hundred monks daily at her house.” In the afternoon 
she visited the Buddha, and, after listening to his sermon, would go round 
the monastery inquiring into the needs of the monks and nuns. In 
these rounds she was sometimes accompanied by Suppiyà."^ Visakha 
begged for, and was granted, eight boons by the Buddha: that as long 
as she lived she be allowed to give robes to the members of the Order for 
the rainy season; food for monks coming into Sávatthi!*; food for those 
going out; food for the sick; food for those who wait on the sick; medicine 
forthe sick; a constant supply of rice-gruel for any needing it; and bathing 
robes for the nuns. 

With the construction of the Migaramatupasada (q.v.) in the Pubbáràma 
Visikha’s ambitions were fulfilled, and it is said!" that when the monastery 
was completed and the festival of opening in progress, as the evening 
drew on she walked round the monastery accompanied by her children, 
her grandchildren and her great-grandchildren, and in five stanzas sang 
her joy, saying, “ Now is entirely fulfilled the prayer which I prayed in 
times of yore." 

The monks heard her sing and told the Buddha; he related to them how, 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Visākhā had been the friend of the 
principal women benefactors of that Buddha. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha she was SanghadAsi, youngest of the seven daughters of Kiki, 
and for long after her marriage she gave alms and performed other good 
works with her sisters.! 


1? Thus, e.g., J. iv. 144; two thousand, {| preaching of the Kumbha Jātaka; see 
according to DhA. i. 128; later she , also J. v. 11 f. 
appointed her grand-daughter (probably : 15 Probably on account of this boon 
Dattà) to officiate for her. the monks who had been to see Khadi- 
13 Because she wished the Sangha | ravaniya Revata (q.v.) visited Visikha 
well she was appointed on the com- | immediately after their return to 
mittee set up to enquire into the charge | Sàvatthi; but see the Pitha Jataka, 
of misbehaviour brought against the 16 This list of boons and Visakha’s 
mother of  Kumaárakassapa  (q.v.); reasons for begging them are given at 
Visikha’s experience as the mother of | Vin. i. 290 ff. According to the Suruei 
several children stood her in good stead. | Jáàtaka (q.v.), she obtained the boons owing 
14 For an incident connected with one | to her virtue in the past as well—e.g., 
of these visits, see s.v. Suppiyà. DhA. | in her birth as Sumedha (J. iv. 315 ff.); 
(i. 100 f.) says that once five hundred | see also Vin. i. 296, where the Buddha 
young men of good family entrusted accepts a face-towel as a special gift 
the care of their wives to Visikhaé. On from Visakhai but would not accept 
one occasion, when accompanying her ' an earthenware foot-scrubber (Vin. ii. 
to the monastery, they became drunk 129f.). - 
and committed improprieties in the |  !? DhA. i. 416 f. 
presence of the Buddha. The Buddha 18 The wishes mentioned in these 
frightened them by emitting a dark blue | stanzas as having been fulfilled differ 
ray of light, thus restoring them to their | from the eight boons mentioned above. 
senses. This was the occasion of the | 19 AA, i. 219. 
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According to the Viháravimànavatthu, Visakha was born, after death, 
among the Nimmanaratideva as the consort of the deva-king Sunimmita, 
Buddhaghosa says” that Visakha, like Sakka and Anathapindika, will 
enjoy one hundred and thirty-one kappas of happiness in the Brahma- 
worlds before she finally passes away into nibbàna. 

Among Visakh&’s relations are also mentioned, in addition to her two 
sons Migajàla and Migara, a sister Sujata, who became Anáthapindika's 
daughter-in-law?*; a grandson, Salha (q.v.); a granddaughter, Datta, who 
died? ; and Uggaha (q.v.), called Mendakanattà, Mention is also made of 
a grandson of hers on whose behalf she interceded with the Buddha 
when the monks refused to ordain him during the rainy season." 

The books contain numerous suttas preached by the Buddha to Visakha 
during her frequent visits to him, chief among such suttas being the 
famous discourse on the keeping of the uposatha,” the discourse of the 
eight qualities which win for women power in this world and power and 
happiness in the next," and eight qualities which win for a woman 
birth among the Manapakayika-devas.”’ 

20 Vv. iv. 6; VvA. 189, 191. | 4 Vin. i. 153. 

21 DA. iii. 740. | 95 A. i. 205 ff.; cf. iv. 255; DhA. iii. 

22 A. iv. 91; AA. ii. 724; J. ii. 347. | 58f. 

23 DhA. iii. 278. i ?9 A. iv. 269. 27 Ibid., 267. 


6. Visākhā.—One of the women who will renounce the world at the 
same time as the future Buddha Metteyya. She will be accompanied by 
eighty-four thousand other women.! 


1 Anagat. vs. 63. 


1. Visakhà Sutta.—The Buddha tells Visàkhà (5) of the advantages 
of keeping the wposatha day.’ 


1 A. iv. 255. 


2. Visakhà Sutta.—The Buddha tells Visākhā (5) of eight qualities in 
a woman which will secure for her birth among the Manapakayika-deva.’ 


1 A. iv. 267. 
Visakha-bhanavara.—The second chapter of the Civarakhandhaka of 


the Mahàvagga.! 
1 Vin. i. 281-94. 


Visánà.—The name given to the EIBEOOm (rajadhant) over which 
Kuvera rules; hence his name, Vessavana.' 


! D. iii. 201; DA. iii. 967; J. vi. 270; SNA. i. 369. 
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1. Visárada Sutta.—A man who takes life takes what is not given, 
is given over tolust, lies, and takes spirituous liquors, such a man lives as 
a layman without confidence. Following the opposite course, he lives 
with confidence.* 

1 A. iii. 203; cf. No. 3. 


2. Visarada Sutta.—Five things that give confidence to a woman: 
beauty, wealth, kindred, sons and virtue.! 
1 S. iv. 240. 

3. Visarada Sutta.—A woman who abstains from taking life, theft, 


sensual lusts, lying and intoxicants, lives in confidence.’ 


1 S. iv. 250; cf. No. 1 above. 
Visala.—The capital of Ceylon (then known as Mandadipa) in the time 


of Kassapa Buddha. It was to the west of Mahàaságara-uyyàna, and its 
king at the time was Jayanta.’ 


1 Mhv. xv. 127; Dpv. xv. 60; xvii. 6; Sp. i. 87. 


Visalamutta.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvii. 81, 91. 
Visalakkhi-vimana Vatthu.—The story of Sunanda (q.v.), the daughter 


of a garland-maker of Rájagaha. The story was told by Sakka to 
Vangisa, who reported it to the Buddha.! 


1 Vv. iii. 9; VvA. 170 f. 
Visàlà.—See Vesaàli, 
Visiratthala,—A tank in Ceylon.! 
1 Cv. Ixviii. 49. 


Visudatta Thera.—A teacher of the Abhidhamma.! 
1 DhSA. p. 32. 


Visuddhajanavilàsini, — The name of the Commentary on the Apadana. 
Its author is unknown. 


Visuddhacariya Thera.—A monk sent by Dhammika, ruler of Ayojjhà, 
to Ceylon, at the head of a group of monks, and at the request of Kitti- 
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sirirájasiha, to reinstate the Orderin that Island. He remained in Ceylon, 
admitting many monks into the Order, to whom he taught the doctrine.’ 


1 Cv. c. 131, 171 f. 


Visuddhimagga.—An encyclopedia of the Buddha’s teaching, written 
by Bhuddhaghosa at the request of Sahghapala Thera. It is said! that 
when Buddhaghosa arrived at the Mahavihara and asked permission to 
translate the Sinhalese Commentaries into Pàli, the monks, to test him, 
gave him two stanzas (quoted at the beginning of the book) on which 
they asked him to write a thesis. As soon as he had finished this, the 
devas hid the copy, and the same thing happened after it was rewritten. 
He then rewrote it a third time, and when it was being read in the 
assembly of monks, the two previous copies suddenly reappeared and 
were found to agree in every detail with the new one. A Commentary 
on the work exists, called the Paramatthamafijüsa, by Dhammapàla, 
and a Visuddhimaggaganthipadattha was written by Sáradassi, a monk 
of Ava.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 236. 3 P.L.C. 113; Svd. 1231. 
? For a description of the book, see | * Sàs. 116; Bode, op. cit., 50. 
Law, Hist. of Pali Lit., ii. 399 f. 


Vissakamma, Vissukamma.—A deva, inhabitant of Tavatimsa. He 
is the chief architect, designer and decorator among the devas, and Sakka 
asks for his services whenever necessary. Thus he was ordered to build 
the palace called Dhamma for Mahasudassana’ and another for Maha- 
panáda. He also built the hermitages for the Bodhisatta in various 
births—e.g., as Sumedha,’ Kuddalapandita,* Hatthipála, Ayoghara,' 
Jotipala,’ Sutasoma, Temiya’ and Vessantara." ^ Vissakamma also 
built the hermitage for Dukülaka and Pàrikà." 

On the day that the Buddha renounced the world, Sakka sent Vissa- 
kamma in the guise of a shampooer to bathe him and clothe him in his 
royal ornaments" ; he also sent him to adorn Temiya on the day he left 
the kingdom."  Vissakamma erected the jewelled pavilion, twelve 
leagues in compass, under the Gandamba, where the Buddha performed 
the Twin Miracle and built the three stairways of jewels, silver and gold, 


! D. ii. 180. ? J. vi. 21, 29. 

? J. iv. 323; DA. iii. 856. 10 Ibid., 519 f. 

Tg ds. 11 J. vi. 72. 

4 Ibid., 314. | 12 J.i.60; DhA. i. 70; BuA. 232; he also 
5 J. iv. 489. constructed ponds in which the prince 
6 Ibid., 499. might bathe (AA. i. 379). 


? J. v. 132. 8 Ibid., 190. 13 J. vi. 12. 
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used by the Buddha in his descent from Tavatimsa to Satkassa." He 
built the pavilions in which the Buddha and five hundred arahants 
travelled to Uggapura, at the invitation of Culla-Subhaddà." When 
Ajatasattu deposited his share of the Buddha’s relics in a thüpa, Sakka 
ordered Vissakamma to construct around the thüpa a vilasanghdtayanta 
(revolving wheel?) to prevent anyone from approaching the relics. 
Later, when Dhammasoka (Piyadassi) wished to obtain these relics for 
his vihara, Vissakamma appeared before him in the guise of a village 
youth and, by shooting an arrow at the controlling screw of the machine, 
stopped its revolutions.* He constructed the jewelled pavilion in which 
Sonuttara placed the relics he brought from the Nàga-world till the time 
came for them to be deposited in the Mahà Thüpa," and on the day of 
their enshrinement, Vissakamma, acting on Sakka's orders, decorated 
the whole of Ceylon." He also provided the bricks used in the construc- 
tion of the Maha Thüpa.? Sometimes he would enter into a workman's 
body and inspire him with ideas—e.g., in designing the form of the Maha 
Thüpa.? He was also responsible for the construction of the golden vase 
in which the branch of the Bodhi-tree was conveyed to Ceylon." 

As in the case of Matali and Sakka, Vissakamma is evidently the name 
of an office and not a personal name. Thus, in the Suruei Jataka,”" 
Vissakamma is mentioned as a previous birth of Ananda, while, according 
to the Dhammapada Commentary,? the architect who helped Magha 
and his companions in their good works, was reborn as Vissakamma. 

See s.v. Visvakarma in Hopkins' Epic Mythology. 


t4 J. iv. 265 f. 21 [bid., xviii. 24. 
15 DhA. iii. 470; and again for the | 22 J. iv. 325. 

journey to Sunapuranta (MA. ii. 1017). 23 DhA. i. 272. The story given re- 
16 DA. ii. 613, 614. garding Vissakamma in SNA. i. 233, 
17 Mhv. xxxi. 76. , evidently refers to the Mahakanha 
18 Ibid., 34. | Jataka. The deva who accompanied 
19 [bid., xxviii. 8. . Sakka in the guise of a dog in that 
20 Ibid., xxx. 11. . Jataka was Matali and not Vissakamma. 


Vissasena.—A king of Benares. See the Áràmadüsa Jataka. 


Vissásabhojana Jataka (No. 93).—The Bodhisatta was once a rich 
merchant and had a herdsman to guard his cows in a forest shieling. 
They gave but little milk, through fear of a lion living in the forest. 
The merchant, knowing that the lion loved a doe, had her caught and her 
body rubbed with poison. When she returned to the forest, the lion 
licked her body and died. 

The Buddha related this story to the monks to show them the necessity 
for circumspection in accepting gifts." 

1 J. i. 387 f. 
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Vibatabha.—A king of twenty-nine kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Campakapupphiya (or Belatthánika) Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 167; ThagA. i. 205. 


1. Vihàra Sutta.—On the nine kinds of abiding (vihārā) in the four 
jhànas and in the spheres of infinite space, infinite consciousness, nothing- 
ness, neither perception nor non-perception, and in the sphere where 
feeling and perception have ended. | 


1 A. iv. 410. 


2. Vihàra Sutta.—On the nine attainments of gradual abidings, similar 
to Sutta 1, the “ abidings " being the same. 


3. Vihàra Sutta.—See the Padesavihàra Sutta. 


Viharadevi.—Wife of Kakavannatissa and mother of Dutthagamani 
and Saddhatissa. She was the daughter of Tissa, king of Kalyani, and 
was cast adrift in a boat on the ocean in order to appease the sea-gods 
in their wrath against Tissa for having killed an arahant. Her name was 
Devi, but because she came ashore near the monastery of Tolaka’ (?) she 
was called Viháradevi? When with her first child, she longed to eat a 
honeycomb one usabha in length and to drink the water in which had been 
washed the sword used in cutting off the head of Nandasarathi, chief of 
Elàra's warriors? When she was the second time with child, she wished 
to lie under a campaka-tree in bloom and inhale its fragrance.* 

When her husband died, Saddhatissa carried her off, hoping thus to 
win the kingdom, but she was later restored to Dutthagimani. She was 
wise and practical and helped in Dutthagamani’s campaigns, especially in 
the capture of Ambatittha and Anurádhapura. We know nothing of 
her later history. 


1 This is probably the correct reading , 3 Ibid., 42 ff.; MT. 441. 
of the name; see MT. 432. 4 Ibid., 443. 
? Mhv. xxii. 20 ff. 5 Mhv. xxv. 9, 55. 


Viharabija.—A village in Ceylon from which five hundred young men 
entered the Order on the occasion of the enshrinement of the Buddha's 
collar-bone in the Thüpáráma.! 


1 Mhv. xvii. 59. 


Viharavejjasalatittha.—A ford in the Mahavalukaganga. 


1 Cy. lxxii. 25. 
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Viharavapi.—A village in Ceylon, near-Tuladharapabbata, It was the 
birthplace of Labhiya-Vasabha.' 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 90. 


Vihasava.—A king of the race of Makhadeva. He ruled in Benares 
and his son was Vijitasena.! 
1 MT. 130; but Dpv. iii. 39 calls him Vijaya. 


Vijamàna.—Sixty thousand kappas ago there were sixteen kings of 
this name, all previous births of Vidhüpanadáyaka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 103. 


Vitamsá.—One of the ten rivers flowing from Himalaya,’ 


1 Mil. 114; see Mil. Trs. i. xliv, for a suggested identification with Vitastà, the modern 
Bihat (or Jhelum). 


Vitamala.—A king of fifty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Korandapupphiya (Ramaniyavihàri) Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 206; ThagA. i. 110. 


Vitaràga.—A Pacceka Buddha.! 
1 M. iii. 71; ApA. i. 107. 


Vitaraga Sutta.—A monk who is not free from passion, corruption and 
infatuation, but is full of cant and deceit, cannot become what he should 


become.* 
1 A. iii. 111. 


Vitasoka Thera.—A younger brother of Dhammasoka and a lay pupil 
of Giridatta Thera. One day he saw grey hairs on his head as he was 
being dressed and, seated as he was, he became a sotaápanna. Later he 
entered the Order and became an arahant. 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha he was a brahmin, skilled in various 
branches of learning, and later became an ascetic. On his way to 
see the Buddha he died, and was reborn in the deva-world.’ He is 
probably identical with Buddhasafifiaka Thera of the Apadàna.* 


1 ThagA. i. 295 f.; two verses attributed to him are given in Thag. (169-70). 
2 Ap. ii. 419 f.; cf. Dvy. 366 f. 


Vinàthüna Jataka (No. 232).—The Bodhisatta was once a rich merchant, 
and a marriage was arranged between his son and the daughter of a 
Benares merchant. In her parents' house, the girl saw honour being 
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offered to a bull, and seeing a hunchback in the street on the day of her 
marriage, she thought him worthy of great honour (because of his hunch) 
and went away with him in disguise, carrying her jewellery. The Bodhi- 
satta's friends saw her, and persuading her of her folly, took her back 
home. 

The story was told in reference to a rich girl of Sàvatthi who went away 
with a hunchback in similar circumstances. The girls of both stories were 
the same.’ 

1 J. ii. 224 f. 


Vinipamovada.—The name given’ to a discourse preached by the 
Buddha to Sona Kolvisa (q.v.) at Gijjhaküta. It is generally called 
Sona Sutta.” 


1 E.g., at ThagA. i. 545. ? See A. iii. 374. 


Viticcha Jataka (No. 244).—The Bodhisatta was once a wise hermit 
living in a hut on the bend of a river. A pilgrim, a clever disputant, 
came to try and defeat him in debate. But, in answer to his question, 
the hermit asked him another, and the pilgrim was forced to retire 
discomfited. 

The story was related in reference to a Paribbajaka who came to Savatthi 
to debate with the Buddha, but who was forced to own defeat. The two 
disputants were identical.’ 


1 J. ii. 257 f. 


Vithisammajjaka Thera.—An arahant. He once saw the Buddha 
Sikhi in the street with sixty-eight thousand monks, and, after sweeping 
the road, he set up a flag in honour of the Buddha. Four kappas ago he 
was a king named Sudhaja.! He is probably identical with Vaechagotta 
Thera.” 

1 Ap. i. 177. 2 ThagA. i. 221. 


Vimamsaka Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks at Jetavana that the 
enquiring monk, who searches the heart of others, should study the 
Tathagata. He then proceeds to give details as to how the study should 


be undertaken.! 
1 M. i. 317 ff. 


Vimamsana-khanda.—The section of the Mügapakkha Jàtaka which 
describes the various tests applied to Temiya to discover whether his 
appearance of being deaf and dumb was a pretence.’ | 


1 J. vi. 9. 
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1. Vira Thera.—He was born in Sávatthi in the family of a minister 
of Pasenadi and became a great warrior. He married, and, on the birth 
of his son, left the world, attaining arahantship in due course. His 
former wife tried to win him back to household life, but he showed her 
in & verse! that her efforts were futile. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he swept the Buddha's hermitage and 
offered him niggunthi-flowers. Later, he was born as King Mahapatapa. 
In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a very rich merchant and gave 
milk-rice to the monks and alms to the poor.” 

He is probably identical with Niggundipupphiya Thera of the Apadàna.? 

1 Thag. vs. 8. 2 ThagA. i. 50. 3 Ap. i. 205. 


2. Vira.—A setthi whose daughter gave milk-rice to Tissa Buddha 
immediately before his Enlightenment.’ 


1 BuA. 189. 


3. Vira.—The village in which Vira-setthi lived.’ 
1 BuA. 189. 


Viraka.—The Bodhisatta born as a marsh crow. See the Viraka 
Jataka. 


Viraka Jataka (No. 204).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a marsh 
crow, named Viraka, and lived near a pool. There was a drought in 
Kasi, and a crow, named Savitthaka, finding no food, went with his wife 
to where Viraka lived, and, becoming his servant, ate of the fishes which 
Viraka caught in the pool. Later, Savitthaka, in spite of Viraka’s 
warning, tried to catch fish himself and was drowned. | 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta's attempt to imitate the 
Buddha. Devadatta is identified with the crow Savitthaka.! 


1 J. ii. 148 f.; quoted at DhA. i. 122. 


Virankurarama.—A monastery in Abhayagiri-vihara; it was built 


| 
2 Sona 1 Cv. 1. 68. 


Viragahga.—Name of several Damila chiefs, allies of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 131, 140, 179, 181, 187, 190. 


Viranatthambhaka.—A cemetery near Benares where Somadatta 
taught his father, Aggidatta, how to behave at court when he visited the 


king! 
1 DhA. iii. 124. 
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Viranukkara.—A district in South India, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Lankapura,’ 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 2. 


Viradeva.—Ruler of Palandipa, who invaded Ceylon in the reign of 
Jayabahu I. Vikkamabahu marched against him, but was defeated at 
Mannira and had to retreat to Kotthasara, Thither he was pursued by 
Viradeva, who, however, was slain in a battle at Antaravitthika.' 


1 Cy. lxi. 36 ff. 


Virapandu.—The youngest son of Parakkama, king of Pandu. When 
his father was murdered he fled, but Lankapura took him under his 
protection and restored his kingdom. He was crowned at Madhura, 
the Lambakannas officiating.” 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 193 f.; Ixxvii. 5, 25, 103; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 100, n. 1. 


Virapperaya.—Name of several Damila chiefs, allies of Kulasekhara.! 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 138, 316; Ixxvii. 6, 7. 


1. Virabàáhu.— Younger brother of Vijayabàhu I. He was made 
uparaja and put in charge of Dakkhinadesa. He married Subhaddà. 
He helped the king in the conquest of Pulatthipura when the Velakkàra 


troops revolted.’ 
1 Cv. lix. 11, 43; lx. 40. 


2. Virabáhu. The surname assumed by Manabharana I. when he 
became governor of Dakkhinadesa, with his headquarters at Puhkhagama. 
He also bore the title of Mahadipada. This Mànabharana was the father 


of Parakkamabahu I.! 
1 Cv. lxi. 26; lxii. 4, 62. 


3. Virabahu.—Son of Kittinissahka. He ruled for only one night.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxx. 27. 


4. Virabahu.—Sister’s son to Parakkamabahu I, He defeated the 
Jávakas under Candabhànu, and, in celebration of his victory, worship- 
ped Visnu at Devanagara and erected the Nandana-parivena. When 
Vijayabahu IV, became king, Virabàhu lived at court, helped the king in 
his duties as a devoted friend and was constantly in his company. He was 
specially commissioned by the king to restore Pulatthipura to its original 
grandeur, and, after its restoration, was appointed to live there as 


1 Cv. lxxxiii. 41 ff. 2 Ibid., lxxxvii. 15; Ixxxviii. 5, 27, 55, 67, 90; Ixxxix. 11, 48. 
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governor of the Northern Province. He was in charge of the ordination 
ceremony at Sahassatittha (q.v.). 


5. Virabahu.—Successor to Bhuvanekabahu V.! 


1 Cv. xci. 13; see Cv. Tres. ii. 214, n. 2. 


Viravamma.—Husband of Yasodharà, daughter of Vijayabahu I. 
They had two daughters, Lilavati and Sugalà. He was given as dowry 
the province of Merukandara.!' 

1 Cv. lix. 27. 


Viravapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.! 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 36. 


Viravikkama.—King of Ceylon (circa 1542 a.c.) He succeeded 
Vijayabahu VI. and claimed descent from Sirisahghabodhi. He lived 
in Sirivaddhanapura (modern Kandy), built eighty-six dwelling-houses 
for the monks and had the Tipitaka copied. He went on a pilgrimage 
to Mahiyahgana and Sumanaküta. He cultivated a rice-field himself, 
and, from the produce, gave alms.' 


1 Cv. xcii. 6 ff. 


1. Vira Theri.—A certain lay-follower gave her a robe, and a Yakkha 
aware of this, went about praising his piety.’ v.l. Cirà. 
1 S. i. 213. 


2. Virà.—See Dhirà. 


1. Vutthàna Sutta.—Among those who practise meditation are those 
who are skilled in emerging from concentration.! 
1 S. iii. 265. 


2. Vutthàna Sutta.—Some that are skilled in emerging from concen- 
tration are not skilled in the object of concentration, the range, the 
resolve, in zeal, perseverance and profit.’ 

1 S. iii. 273 f. 


1. Vutthi Sutta.—A conversation between two devas and the Buddha's 
comments thereon. Of things making for progress, knowledge is the 
best; ignorance is the greatest worsener; among beings that walk, the 
Sangha is the best; among declarants, the Buddha is the best.’ 

1 S. i. 42. 
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2. Vutthi Sutta.—At the end of the rains, Sariputta takes leave of the 
Buddha to go into the country. As he is about to start, a monk reports 
to the Buddha that Sariputta has offended him and has not asked his 
pardon.’ Sariputta is sent for and asked to explain; he declares with a 
wealth of simile that he is free from hatred and ill-will; he has nothing 
but loathing for his body; how then would he offend a brother monk and 
not ask his pardon? The accuser is convinced of his folly and begs 
forgiveness.” 

1 The Commentary (AA. ii. 797) | 2A. iv. 373 ff.; cf. DhA. ii. 178 ff, 
explains that the skirt of Sariputta’s | where the story recurs. 


robe brushed the Elder; some say the | 
wind blew it without his knowledge. 


1. Vuddhi Sutta.—The seven 0bojjhangas, if cultivated, conduce to 


increase and not decrease.! 
1 S. v. 94. 


2. Vuddhi Sutta.—Four conditions which conduce to the growth of 
insight.! 
1 S. v. 411. 


Vuttamalasandesasataka.—A Pali poem of the fifteenth century, 
containing one hundred and two stanzas and written by Upatapassi, 
who calls himself Sarasigaámamülamahasam?. It contains laudatory 
verses on the reigning king, contemporary monks and several places of 
worship. The book is supposed to have aimed at teaching students the 
right pronunciation of sounds and the proper modulation of voice in 


reciting verses.’ 
1 P.L.C. 253 f. 


Vuttodaya.—A work on Pali prosody, in six chapters, partly prose, 
partly verse, written by Sahgharakkhita Thera of Ceylon. It is based on 
works dealing with Sanskrit prosody—e.g., of Pingala—and has borrowed 
their terms and method of treatment. There exist several Commentaries 
on the work, chief of which are the Vuttodaya-paficika (or Chandosà- 
ratthavikasini) by Saddhammafiana and Tīkās by Vepullabuddhi of 
Pagan, and Navavimalabuddhi or Culla-vimalabuddhi of Panya.’ 


1 Gv. 61, 64, 70; Svd. 1210; P.L.C. 198 f.; Bode, op. cit., 26, 27, 28. 


Vekhanassa.—A Paribbajaka, teacher of Sakuladayi.’ See Vekhanassa 
Sutta. 
MA. ii. 716. 
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Vekhanassa Sutta.—Vekhanassa visits the Buddha at Jetavana and 
argues about perfection. As in the Cüla-Sakuladàyi Sutta, the Buddha 
says that what Vekhanassa defines as perfection is merely a refinement 
of pleasure, and that only arahants can grasp the real meaning of 
perfection. Vekhanassa is annoyed, but the Buddha soothes him, and 
he becomes the Buddha’s follower.’ In the sutta Vekhanassa is called 
Kaeeana. The Commentary’ says that Vekhanassa visited the Buddha 
because he wished to discover for himself why his favourite pupil, 
Sakuludayi, should have been defeated by the Buddha; he, therefore, 
travelled all the way from Rajagaha to Savatthi, a distance of forty-five - 
leagues, to see the Buddha. © 


1 M. ii. 40 ff. ? MA. ii. 716. 
Vegabbari.—See Vetambhari. 


Veghanasa.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the Mahá- 


samaya Sutta.! 
1 D. ii. 261. 


Vejaniya Sutta.—See Samvejaniya Sutta. 


1. Vejayanta.—A pasada belonging to Sakka. When Moggallàna 
visited Sakka to discover if he had fully understood the Buddha's 
teaching in the Cülatanhá-saükhaya Sutta, Sakka tried to evade his 
questions by showing him this palace. It has one hundred towers, each 
seven storeys high, with seven nymphs in each storey, waited on by seven 
attendants. The palace appeared in Tàvatimsa on the day of Sakka's 
decisive victory over the Asuras. Moggallàna allowed himself to be 
shown round, and then, with his big toe, he made the palace quake and 
rock. The palace is one thousand leagues high, and is so called because 
it arose in the hour of victory.’ It is decked with banners, each three 
hundred leagues long—banners of gold on jewelled staffs and vice versá; 
and the whole palace is built of the seven precious substances. It arose 
as the result of the rest-house built by Sakka, in his birth as Magha, for 
the use of the multitude? When the Buddha visited Tavatimsa with 
Nanda, Sakka was in the palace with his crimson-footed (kakutapadiniyo) 
nymphs and came forward with them to greet him. The nymphs had 
given oil for the massaging of Kassapa Buddha's feet, hence the colour 
of their own feet.* 


1 M. i. 252 f.; cf. Thag. 1196 £.; ThagA. | ? J. i. 203. 
ii. 184. The palace was also made to rock 3 DhA. i. 273; cf. DA. iii. 698. 
by the novice Sangharakkhita (g.v.) on | 4 SNA. i. 274. 


the day he joined the Order (DA. ii. 558). | 
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When King Sádhina of Mithilà went to Tavatimsa, he lived, according 
to human computation, seven hundred years in Vejayanta.' 
The Vejayantapásáda is illustrated on the Bharhut Tope." 


5 J. iv. 357. € Cunningham, Bharhut Tope, p. 137. 


2. Vejayanta.—A chariot owned by Sakka, one hundred and fifty 
leagues in length,’ and drawn by one thousand horses, with Mátali as 
charioteer. Sakka rode into battle in this chariot, and it was sent to 
fetch distinguished humans to Tavatimsa—e.g., Nimi, Guttila and Sadhina 
- (q.v.). The Sudhàbhojana Jataka* contains a description of the chariot 
with its pole of gold and its framework overlaid with gilt representations 
of various animals and birds. When the chariot travelled the whole 
world was filled with the sound of its wheels. 


1 DA. ii. 481; SA. i. 261; J. i. 202. | 3 J. i. 202. 
2 S. i. 224. | 4 J. v. 408 f. 


9. Vejayanta.—The chief of the eighty-four thousand chariots owned 
by Mahàsudassana.' The navel of its wheels was made of sapphire, the 
spokes of seven kinds of precious things, the rim of coral, the axle of 
silver, etc.” 


! S. iii. 145; D. ii. 187. 2 SA. ii. 237. 


1. Vetambari.—One of a group of devas who visited the Buddha at 
Veluvana and spoke of their beliefs. Vetambari spoke two verses, one 
condemning asceticism, and the other, which followed immediately on 
the first, in praise of the same.’ The Commentary says’ that the second 
verse was inspired by Mara. 


1 S. i. 65, 67. ? SA. i. 100. 


2. Vetambari.—The name of Buddhüpatthayaka's father in his birth 


thirty-one kappas ago.! 
1 Ap. i. 242. 


Vetendu.—4AÀ vassal of the Cátummahàràajàno, present at the preaching 


of the Mahásamaya Sutta,' 
1 D. ii. 258. 


Vetthapura.—See Vethipura. 


Vethadipa, Vethadipaka.—A  brahmin settlement, the chieftain of 
which claimed a part of the Buddha's relics; having obtained the relics, 
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he built a thüpa over them. According to the Dhammapada 
Commentary, the kings of Vethadipaka and Allakappa once lived in 
intimate friendship. 


! D. ii. 165, 167; Bu. xxviii. 3. ? DhA. i. 161; see J.R.A.S. 1907, p. 1049. 


1. Vethadipaka.—The brahmin of Vethadipa, who claimed an eighth 
share of the Buddha’s relics.’ 


1 D. ii. 165, 167. 


2. Vethadipaka.—The king of Vethadipa and friend of the king of 
Allakappa. They left the world together and became ascetics in the 
Himalaya. Vethadipaka died and was reborn in the deva-world. He 
then visited his friend, and, learning that he had been troubled by 
elephants, taught him a charm to ward off any harm which might come 
from them. This charm Udena later learnt from Allakappa.' 


1 DhA. i. 163 f. 


Vethipura.—A city in India, the birthplace of Abhibhüta Thera.' 
v.l. Vetthapura. 
1 ThagA. i. 372. 


Veni,—A she-jackal, wife of Pütimamsa. See the Putimamsa Jataka. 


Venu.—A river in Ceylon, on the way from Anuradhapura to Dakkhina- 
desa. Itlay between the Tissavapi and Jajjaranadi.’ 


1 VibhA. p. 446. 


Venudatta Thera.—A monk. Valliya Thera heard him preach and 
questioned him. Pondering on what he had heard, he gained insight.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 292. 


Venumati.—A channel branching off from the Toyavapi on its western 
side. It was constructed by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Ov. Ixxix. 46. 


Vendu.—A devaputta. He visited the Buddha and asked him a 
question." 
1S. i. 52; SA. (i. 87) calls him Venhu. 


Vendu Sutta.—The question asked by Vendu (q.v.) and the Buddha's 


answer.! 
1 S. i. 52. 
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Venhu.—A deva who was present, with his retinue, at the preaching of 
the Mahásamaya Sutta.’ See also Vendu above. Venhu is a Pali form 
of Visnu. See also Andhakavenhudasaputta. 

1 D. ii. 259. 


Vetarafifil, —The waters of the Vetarani.! 
1 J. vi. 250. 


Vetarani.—A river in Mahà-niraya. Buddhaghosa explains" that this 
is the name of a mahata khàraodika nad? (the great “ Caustic River”) 
referred to in the Devadatta Sutta.” Its waters are sharp and bitter 
(tinhadhara, khwradhara), and the river flows by the Asipattavana. 
When beings enter it to bathe and drink (because it looks like a sheet of 
water) they are hacked by swords and other sharp weapons which stand 
concealed along the river bank. Sometimes Vetarani is used in a general 
way to indicate Niraya.° Those guilty of abortion are reborn in the 
Vetaraninadi,’ as are also oppressors of the weak.’ 


1 S. i. 21; SN. vs. 674. where a long description is given of the 
? SNA. ii. 482. horrors of Vetarani. 

3 M. iii. 185. $ As '' desanàüsisa "—e.g., J. iii. 473; 
4 SN. vs. 674; cf. J. v. 269. | SA. i. 48; cf. J. iv. 273. 

5 SNA. ii. 482; J. v. 275; vi. 105; | 7 J. v. 269. 8 J. vi. 106. 


2. Vetarani.—aA physician of old, famous for curing snake-bites.' 
1 J. iv. 490. 


Vetullaváàda.—4A heretical doctrine which was introduced into Ceylon 
by Vohárika-Tissa, but was suppressed by his minister Kapila.’ It 
appeared again later, and though officially disapproved, it does seem to 
have pushed its way among the monks of Ceylon, chiefly the Dhammaru- 
eikas (g.v.) Vetullavada is generally identified with the Mahayana school 
of Buddhism. The Vetulla-pitaka, the canon of the Vetullavadins, 
is condemned as abuddhavacana.* 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 41; Dpv. xxii. 40. Memoirs of the Archeol. Survey of 
2 E.g., in the reigns of Gothabhaya Ceylon, i. 1922, p. 15 ff. 
(Mhv. xxxvi. 111), Mahàsena, (xxxvii. t E.g., SA. ii. 150; cf. Sp. iv. 742, 
1 ff.), and Aggabodhi I. (Cv. xlii. 35). where it is called Vedalha-pitaka. 


3 See Mhv. T'rs. 259, n. 2; also Hocart, 


1. Vettavati. —A river, probably in the kingdom of Mejjha. According 
to the Mátahga Jàtaka, Matanga lived in a hermitage on the upper 
reaches of the river in order to humble the pride of Játimanta, who lived 


1 J. iv. 388; cf. Dvy. 451, 456. 
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lower down. On the banks of the river was a city, also called Vettavati. 
In the Milindapanha,’ the Vettavati is mentioned as one of the ten chief 
rivers flowing from the Himalaya. It is probably identical with the 
Vetravati mentioned in Kalidasa’s Meghadüta, and is identified with the 
modern Betuva in Bhopal (the ancient Vidisa). 


2 p. 114. 
2. Vettavati.—A channel branching off from the Parakkamasamudda; 
the sluice from which it started bore the same name.? 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 44. 


Vettavasa-vihara.—A monastery in Páeinakandakaràji in Ceylon. It 
was given by King Aggabodhi II. to the minister of the Kalinga king who 
came over to Ceylon during his reign and entered the Order under 
Jotipàla; the minister gave it back to the Sangha.* 


1 Cv. xlii. 48; see also Cv. T'rs. i. 71, n. 2. 


Vedafifia.—See Vedhafifia. 


Vedanà Samyutta.—The thirty-sixth section of the Samyutta Nikaya.’ 
1 $. iv. 204-37. 
1. Vedanà Sutta.—On how diversity of feelings arise because of the 


diversity in elements.’ 
1 S. ii. 141. 


2. Vedanà Sutta.—Diversity of feelings arises because of the diversity 
in elements and not vice versá.! 
1 S. ii. 142. 
3. Vedanà Sutta.—Feeling that is born of sense-contact is. not abiding 


but fleeting.* 
1 $. ii. 247. 


4. Vedanà Sutta.—The Noble Eightfold Path is the way to the compre- 
hension of the three kinds of feelings.' 
1 S. iv. 255. 
5. Vedanà Sutta.—The cultivation of the Noble Eightfold Path is for 
the full comprehension of the three kinds of feelings.' 


1 S. v. 57. 
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Vedanapariggaha Sutta.—See the Dighanakha Sutta, for which this 
was evidently another name.! 


1 E.g., DA. ii. 418; DhA. i. 79; ThagA. ii. 95. 


1. * Vedanaya " Sutta.—Feelings arising from eye-contact are imper- 
manent, likewise from ear-contact, etc.! 
1 S. iii. 226. 


2. * Vedanaya" Sutta.—The feeling born of contact by the eye, ear, 
etc., this is the appearing of decay and death. The ceasing of the former 
is the coming to end of the latter.! 


1 §. iii. 230. 


3. * Vedanàya ” Sutta.—The desire-and-lust that is in feeling born of 
contact of the eye, etc., this is a corruption of the heart.! 


1 S. iii. 233. 


1. Vedabbha.—The name of a charm and of a brahmin who knew it. 
See the Vedabbha Jàtaka. 


2. Vedabbha Jàtaka (No. 48).—There was once à brahmin who knew 
the Vedabbha charm which, if repeated at a certain conjunction of the 
planets, made the seven precious things rain down from the sky. The 
Bodhisatta was his pupil, and one day, while journeying in the forest, they 
were attacked by five hundred robbers called “ despatchers " (pesanka- 
corü). These robbers kept the brahmin and sent the Bodhisatta for the 
ransom. The Bodhisatta, knowing that that night the conjunction of the 
stars would occur, which ensured the efficacy of the charm, warned the 
brahmin not to make use ofit. But when night came the brahmin repeated 
the charm, and the robbers were so delighted that he was able to persuade 
them to set him free. They set off with the treasures that had fallen 
from the sky, the brahmin accompanying them, but on the way they were 
attacked by another robber-band. These were told that the brahmin 
could make treasures fall from the sky; they were therefore set free, 
only the brahmin being kept back. But on being told that they must 
walt for one year for the necessary conjunction of planets, they were 
angry, cut the brahmin in two, and pursued the first band of robbers, 
destroying them entirely. Unable to agree on the division of the spoils 
which they thus obtained, the second band fought among themselves 


! They were 80 called because when | keep one, sending the other for ran- 
they took two prisoners they would | som. 
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till only two were left. These took the treasure and hid it in a jungle 
near the village. One guarded it while the other went to the village for 
rice. When he returned he cooked the rice, ate his share, and put poison 
in the rest hoping thus to rid himself of his companion; the latter, however, 
killed him, then ate the rice and died himself. The Bodhisatta returning 
with the ransom, found all the dead bodies, in various places, and realized 
what had happened. He took the treasure to his own house. 

The story was told in reference to a self-willed monk who is identified 
with the Vedabbha brahmin.? 


2 J. i. 253-6. 


Vedalla.—The last of the nine angas or divisions of the Tipitaka, 
according to matter. It includes such suttas as the Culla-Vedalla, 
Mahavedalla, Sammaditthi, Sakkapafiha, Sankhdarabhajaniya, Maha- 
punnama, and others, which were preached in answer to questions asked 
through knowledge and joy (sabbe pi vedafi ca tutthiñ ca laddhà pucchita- 
suttanta).” 


! M. i. 133; Pug. iv. 9; Gv. 27; Vin. iii. 8; Mil. 263. 2 DA. i. 24. 
Vedalla Sutta.—See Culla-vedalla and Maha-vedalla. 


Vedikaraka Thera.—AÀn arahant. He bu'lt a railing round the thipa 
of Piyadassi Buddha, Sixteen kappas ago he was king thirty-two times 
under the name of Manippabhàsa. He is evidently identical with 
Vijaya Thera,” 


1 Ap. i. 171. 2 ThagA. i. 192. 


Vediya, Vediyaka.—A mountain to the north of Ambasanda, in which 
was the Indasalaguha, where the Buddha stayed. The mountain was 
bathed in radiance when Sakka visited the Buddha on the occasion of the 
preaching of the Sakkapafiha Sutta.!. | 

Buddhaghosa says? that the mountain was so called because its base 
was covered with a forest-belt, which looked like a jewel-railing (mani- 
vedikà). On the mountain lived an owl, who would accompany the 
Buddha half-way to the village when he went for alms, and return with 
him. One day the owl stood with lowered wings, its claws clasped 
together. The Buddha smiled when he saw it, and, in reply to Ánanda's 
question, said that the owl, after spending one hundred thousand kappas 
among gods and men, would become a Pacceka Buddha named Somanassa.? 


1 D. ii. 263, 264. 3 MA. i. 255 f.; cp. KhpA. 151, where 
? DA. iii. 697. the mountain is called Vedisaka. 
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Vediyadayaka Thera.—An arahant. He. built a railing round the 
Bodhi-tree of Vipassi Buddha. Eleven kappas ago he was a king named 


Süriyassama.! 
1 Ap. i. 219 f. 


Vedisa, Vedisagiri.—4A city, the home of Devi, mother of Mahinda. 
He and Sahghamitta were born there, and, just before he left for Ceylon, 
he went there to visit his mother and stayed for one month in the 
monastery, which was also called Vedisagiri! Vedisa was fifty yojanas 
from Pataliputta and was founded by the Sakyans who fled from Vidü- 
dabha's massacre.’ 

Vedisa 1s identified with the modern Bhilsa in Gwalior State, twenty- 
six miles north-east of Bhopal? 


1 Dpv. vi. 15; xii. 14, 35; Sp. i. 70, 71; | ? Mbv., p. 98. 
Mhv. xiii. 6-9, 18. 3 Mhv. Trs. 88, n. 4. 


Vedisaka.—See Vediyaka. 


Vedisadevi.— Wife of Asoka; she was the daughter of Deva, a setthi 
of Vedisagiri, and her children were Mahinda and Sanghamitta.’ 


1 MT. 324. 


1. Vedeha.—The title of several kings of Mithila, capital of Videha— 
e.g., Suruci (J. iv. 319); Sadhina (J. iv. 355, 356); Somanassa (J. vi. 47); 
Nimi (J. vi. 102), and Ahgati (J. vi. 222, etc.). v.l. Videha. 


2. Vedeha.—See Videha (2) and (3). 


3. Vedeha.— The personal name of the king of Kasi, mentioned in 
the Matuposaka Jataka.’ He is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. iv. 94. 2 [bid., 95. 


4. Vedeha.—The personal name of the king of Mithila, whose minister 
was Mahosadha. For his story see the Mahaummagga Jàtaka. He is 
identified with Làludàyi.' 

1 J. vi. 478. 


5. Vedeha.—A rich householder of Hamsavati, in the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha. He was a former birth of Maha Kassapa (q.v.).' 


1 AA. i. 93; ThagA. ii. 134; SA. ii. 135; ApA. i. 209. 
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6. Vedeha.—A Thera of Ceylon, who belonged to the Arafifiavasi 
Nikaya. He wrote the Rasavahini and the Samantakütavannanà, and 
also, probably, the Sinhalese grammar known as the Sidatsangara. 
He lived in the thirteenth century and was a pupil of Ananda Vanaratna.' 


. 1 P.L.C. 222 f.; Svd. 1263. 


Vedehaputta.—An epithet of Sotthisena, king of Kasi, The scholiast 
explains that his mother was a Videha princess.! 


1 J. v. 90. 


Vedehamuni.—A name given to Ananda,’ The Commentary explains? 
Vedeha by pandita. (Vedehamunino tt panditamunino. Pandito hi 
janasankhatena vedena that sabbakiccan karoti, tasma vedeho ti vuccati. 
Vedeho ca so muni cati=Vedehamunt). The Apadina Commentary, 
however, gives another explanation, according to which Ananda was the 
son of a Videha lady (Videharatthe jata, tassa deviya putto). 


1 S. i. 215, 219; cf. Mhv. iii. 36; Ap. | 2 SA. ii. 132; cf. MT. 149 (vedena 


i. 7; DhSA., p. 1. | pafifiaya thati pavattatiti = vedeho). 
3 ApA. i. 106. 


Vedeharajja, Vedeharattha.—Name given to the kingdom of Videha.! 
1 E.g., J. vi. 393, 411. 


Vedehà,—The people of Videha (q.v.). 


Vedehikà.—4A lady (gahapatanz) of Savatthi who had a reputation for 
gentleness till her servant-girl, Kali, convinced people that it was not 
deserved.* For the story see s.v. Kali (3). 

Buddhaghosa says? that she was called Vedehikà either because she 
came from a Videha family or because she was wise. 


1 M. i. 125 f. ? MA. i. 318; cf. Vedehiputta, Vedehamuni. 


Vedehiputta.—An epithet constantly used in connection with Ajatasattu 
(g.v.). Buddhaghosa* explains it by saying that Videhi here means a 
wise woman and not the Videha-lady, because Ajatasattu’s mother was 
the daughter, not of a king of Videha, but of a Kosala king." According 
to the Nirayavali Sütra, there was, among the wives of Bimbisara, 
Callanà, daughter of Cetaka, a raja of Vaiéàli, whose sister Trisala was 

! Vedehiputto ti, vedehiti pandita- | * Eg. J. iii. 121; iv. 342; she was 
dhivacanam | etam; pandititthiya putto | called Kosaladevi—e.g., J. ii. 403. 


ti attho (SA. i. 120); cf. DA. i. 3 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, SBE. xxii. 
139. | Introd., p. xiii. 
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the mother of Mahavira. She was also called Sribhadrà. According to 
the Tibetan Dulvà,' Ajatasattu’s mother was Vasavi, daughter of Simha 
of Vaisali. It was foretold that Vàsavi's son would kill his father. 

Cf. Vedehika, Vedehamuni. 


4 Rockhill: Life of the Buddha, 63 f. 


Vedhafifia, Vedafifia.—A family of Sakyans. Buddhaghosa says! 
they were skilled in archery (hence their name the “ Archers "). They 
learnt their craft in a technical college (sippuggahanapdsdda) built in a 
mango-grove. It was there that the Pàásádika Sutta was preached.’ 
From the Sáàmagáma Sutta? it would appear that these Sakyans lived in 
Samagama. 


1 DA. iii. 905. ? D. iii. 17. 3 M. ii. 244. 


Venateyya.—A Garula, husband of Kakati (q.v.). He is identified with 
Kunala.’ 
1 J. v. 428. 


Venasára Jataka.—See the Dhonasákha Jataka. 


Venaga Sutta.—Preached at Venagapura. The brahmins of that 
village visit the Buddha, and their leader Vaechagotta expresses his 
admiration of the Buddha’s translucent colour in various similes, 
suggesting that it may be due to the luxurious beds on which the Buddha 
is able to sleep. The Buddha, however, answers that the costly beds 
mentioned by Vacchagotta are not for recluses like himself, but that he 
has three different “ couches," each of which gives him great comfort of 
body and mind: the broad celestial (d?bba) couch, the sublime couch, 
and the Ariyan couch. He explains the nature of these couches and of 
the four jhànas, The Venagapura brahmins thereupon accept the 


Buddha as their teacher.! 
1 A. i. 180 ff. 


Vendgapura.—A brahmin village of Kosala, where the Buddha preached 


the Venága Sutta (q.v.).' 
1 A. i. 180. 


Vepaeitti,—An Asura chieftain, who was present with Namuei (Mara) 
at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta.! It is said? that among the 


1 D. ii. 259. 
2 E.g., AA. ii. 758, Vepacitti being the highest (sabbajetthaka, SA. i. 263). 
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Asuras, Vepacitti, Rahu and Paharada were the chiefs. Vepacitti was 
the friend of Rahu, and when Rahu seized Candimà and Suriya and these 
invoked the power of the Buddha, it was to Vepacitti that Rahu fled 
for comfort The Asuras being once defeated in a fight with the Devas, 
the latter took Vepacitti prisoner, and brought him, bound hand and 
foot, to Sakka in the Sudhamméa-hall. There Vepacitti reviled and 
railed at Sakka with scurrilous words, both on entering and on leaving 
the hall, but Sakka remained silent, and, when questioned by Matali, 
said it was not proper for him to bandy words with a fool On another 
occasion Vepacitti suggested that victory should be given to him or to 
Sakka, according to their excellence in speech. Sakka agreed to this, and 
Vepacitti, as the older god, was asked to speak a verse. Sakka spoke 
another, the Devas applauding. Several verses were spoken by each, 
and both Devas and Asuras decided in favour of Sakka, because Vepacitti's 
verses belonged, they said, to the sphere of violence, while those of Sakka 
belonged to one of concord and harmony.’ Once, when Sakka was 
revolving in his mind the thought that he should not betray even his 
enemy, Vepacitti read his thoughts and came up to him. “ Stop," said 
Sakka, “ thou art my prisoner"; but Vepacitti reminded him of his 
thought, and was allowed to go free." 

Buddhaghosa says’ that Vepacitti's original name was Sambara (q..). 
When Sambara refused to give to the seers, who visited him, a pledge 
that the Asuras would not harm them, the seers cursed him, and from that 
time onwards he slept badly and was plagued by nightmares. This so 
deranged his mind (cittam vepat?) that he came to be called Vepacitti 
(^ Crazy-nerve "). When Vepacitti lay ill of this disease, Sakka visited 
him and offered to cure him if he would teach him Sambara’s magic art. 
Vepacitti consulted the Asuras, and, as they were unwilling, he refused 
Sakka’s offer, warning him that Sambara, having practised magic, was 
suffering in purgatory and that he should avoid a similar fate." 

Buddhaghosa explains’ that, if Vepacitti had taught him the art, 
it was Sakka’s intention to take Vepacitti to the seers and persuade 
them to forgive him. 


3 S. i. 50, 51. $ Ibid., 225. 

4 Ibid., 221 f.; cf. S. iv. 201, according 7 SA. i. 266. 
to which his bondage caused him no 8 S. i. 238 f. 
ineonvenience so long as he remained ? SA. i. 272. This episode seems to 
with the devas, but the moment he | contradict Buddhaghosa's previous state- 
experienced the wish to rejoin the | ment that Sambara and Vepacitti were 
Asuras, he felt himself bound.  Vepa- | identical. Perhaps, as Mrs. Rhys Davids 
citti’s capture is referred to in Thag. | suggests (KS. i. 305, n. 4), Sambara was 


vs. 749. the name of an office rather than that of 
5 S. i. 222 f. ' & person. 
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Mention is made™ of a visit once paid by Sakka and Vepacitti to a 
company of seers dwelling in a forest-hut. Vepacitti, in his buskins, 
his sword hanging at his side and his state canopy borne over his head, 
entered by the main gate, while Sakka, in all humility, used the side 
gate. Buddhaghosa explains’ the strange relations of Sakka and 
Vepacitti by saying that they were father- and son-in-law, and that they 
were sometimes at war with each other; sometimes, however, they lived 
in concord. The Dhammapada Commentary!? gives the story of the 
romantic marriage of Sakka to Vepacitti's daughter, Suja (g.v.). 

According to the Kathàvatthu, other members of Vepacitti's family 
appear to have intermarried with the devas, and the Kathavatthu Com- 
mentary says that a troop of Asuras, belonging to the retinue of Vepacitti, 
was once freed from the fourfold plane of misery and was taken up among 
the devas.” 

The Sanskrit texts call him Vemacitra or Vemacitri." 


10 $. i. 226. 13 See Points of Controversy, p. 211. 
11 SA. i. 265. 14 E.g., Dvy., pp. 126, 148; Mtu. iii. 
1? DhA. i. 278 f.; of. J. i. 205 f. 138, 254. 


Vepacitti (or Khanti) Sutta.—Vepacitti is led in bonds to Sakka, whom 
he abuses. Sakka remains silent till the departure of Vepacitti. Then, 
in reply to Matali, Sakka says that the man who, when reviled, does not, 
in his turn, revile, wins a twofold victory.’ 


1 S. i. 221 £. of. S. iv. 201. 


Vepulla, Vipula.—The highest of the five mountains surrounding 
Rajagaha.’ In the time of Kakusandha Buddha, the mountain was 
called Pacinavamsa; in the time of Konagamana, Vankaka; while in that 
of Kassapa Buddha, it was Supassa; and the people living near it were 
called, respectively, Tivaras, Rohitassas and Suppiyas. The mountain 
has diminished in size, for the Tivaras, who lived for forty thousand 
years, took four days to climb it and four to descend; the Rohitassas 
lived for thirty thousand years and took three days each way ; while the 
Supplyas, with a life-span of twenty thousand years, did the journey 
there and back in four days. In the present age, the Magadhans, 
who lived for about one hundred years, could both climb and descend 
the mountain in very little time.” 

Vepulla was the abode of the Yakkha Kumbhira and his one hundred 
thousand followers.” According to the Dummedha Jataka‘ it was possible 
for an elephant to climb to the top of Vepulla. From Vepulla, the 


1 S. i. 67. 3 D. ii. 257. 
2 Ibid., ii. 190 f. 4 J. i. 445. 
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Cakkavatti gets his cakkaratana,’ and it was this gem which Punnaka 
obtained from the mountain to be offered as stake in his game of dice 
with Dhanafijaya Koravya.? 


5 KhpÀ. p. 173; J. iv. 232. 6 J. vi. 271, 272, 326. 


Vepullatà Sutta.—Four conditions which, if cultivated, lead to the 
increase of insight.! 
1 S. v. 411. 


Vepullapabbata Sutta.—It gives the particulars (names, etc.) regarding 
Mt. Vepulla (q.v.) in the age of the four last Buddhas.! 


1 S. ii. 190 ff. 


Vepullabuddhi.—A monk of Pagan of the fourteenth century; author 
of tikàs on the Vuttodaya, the Saddasdratthajalini, the Abhidham- 
matthasangaha, and the Vidadhimukhamandana. He was author also 
of the Paramatthamafijüsa and the Vaeanatthajoti.! 


1 Gv. 64, 67; Sas. 75; Bode, op. cit., 28. 
Vebhalinga.—See Vehalinga. 


l. Vebhara.—One of the five hills surrounding Rájagaha.! At its 
foot was the Sattapanniguhà, where the first Convocation was held.’ 
The river Tapodà (q.v.) rose in a lake at the foot of Vebhàra.? 


1 E.g., M. iii. 68. ? Vin. ii. 76; iii. 159; Sp. i. 10, etc. ? SA. i. 30 f. 


2. Vebhara.—A city in which Padumuttara Buddha preached. and 
ordained ninety crores of men.’ 


1 Bu. xi. 9. 


3. Vebhara.—The birthplace of Siddhattha Buddha, where, later, he 
preached the Buddhavamsa, when ninety crores of beings realized the 


Truth.’ 
1 Bu. xvii. 5, 18; BuA. p. 186; J. i. 40. 


4. Vebhara.—A city built by Vissakamma, where Valliya Thera (Canda- 
namáliya) lived in a previous birth." 


1 ThagA. i. 294; Ap. ii. 424. 


5. Vebhara,—v.l. for Dvebhara (q.v.). 
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Veyyakarana.—A portion of the Tipitaka in its arrangement according 
to matter (aga). According to Buddhaghosa! it includes the whole of 
the Abhidhammapitaka and suttas not composed in verse. 


1 DA. i. 24; Pug. iv. 9, 28. 


Veyyavaccaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a servant to Vipassi Buddha, and, having nothing to give, worshipped his 
feet. Eight kappas ago he was a king called Sueintita. He is probably 
identical with Safijaya Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 138. ? ThagA. i. 120. 


1. Vera Sutta.—Preached to Anathapindika, on the five dread hatreds: 
taking life, theft, fleshly lusts, lying, and indulgence in intoxicants.! 


1 A. iii. 204. 


2. Vera Sutta.—Preached to Anathapindika, on the advantages of 
getting rid of the fivefold dreads’ (given in Sutta 1 above). 


1 A. iv. 405 f. 


3. Vera Sutta.—The same as Sutta (2); preached to the monks.’ 
1 A. iv. 407. 


4. Vera Sutta,—Preached to Anáthapindika, on the advantages of 
the destruction of the five dread hatreds.' 


1 A. v. 182f. 


Verafja.—A brahmin. See Verafijà According to Buddhaghosa,’ 
his real name was Udaya, but he was called Verafija because he was 


born and lived at Veraíijà. 
1 Sp. i. 111. 


Verafija Sutta.—Describes the interview between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Verafija.’ See Verafija. 


1 A, iv. 172 ff. 


Verafijaka Sutta.—Preached to the brahmins of Verafijà, who visited 
the Buddha at Sávatthi! The subject matter is identical with that of 


the Saleyyaka Sutta (4.v.). 
! M. i. 290. 
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Verafijaka.—The brahmins of Verafija, to whom the Verafijaka Sutta 


was preached.* 
1 M. i. 290. 


Verafijabhanavara.—The first section of the Sutta vibhanga.* 


1 Vin. iii. 1-11. 


Verafija.—A town in which the Buddha once spent the rainy season! 
at the invitation of the brahmin Verafija. Verafija visits the Buddha 
at the foot of the Nalerupieumanda, where he is staying, and asks him 
a series of questions, the first of which is: whether it be true that the 
Buddha pays no respect to aged brahmins. The Buddha replies that 
he has not seen a brahmin in the whole world to whom such respect is 
due from him. If the Tathagata were so to honour anyone, that person's 
head would split in pieces. Other questions follow on the Buddha's 
doctrine and practices. The Buddha concludes by giving an account 
of his attainment of the threefold knowledge.” The interview ends with 
the conversion of Verafija and his invitation to the Buddha to spend 
his rainy season there. 

At that time there was a famine, and five hundred householders of 
Uttarapatha, staying at Veranja, supplied the monks with food. Moggal- 
lana proposed to get food by the exercise of his magic power or by going 
with the monks to Uttarakuru, but he was dissuaded by the Buddha. 
During this stay Sariputta received from the Buddha an explanation 
as to why the religious systems of the three previous Buddhas lasted 
so long, while those of the three preceding them—Vipassi, Sikhi and 
Vesabhü—did not. 

At the conclusion of the vassa, the Buddha wished to take leave of 
Veraüj& before setting out, as was the custom of Buddhas when they 
received hospitality. Verafija admitted that, though he had invited 
the Buddha, he had not kept his promise, and this was due to his having 
too many duties in the house. He invited the Buddha and the monks 
to a meal the next day, and, at the end of the meal, presented a set 
of three robes to the Buddha and a pair to each of the monks. 

After leaving Verafijà the Buddha went to Benares, passing through 


! In the twelfth year, according to |. 3 The Commentators add that Verafija 
Buddhaghosa—e.g., AA. ii. 758; cf. forgot his invitation because Māra, 
BuA. 3. . being in a spiteful mood, had taken 

2 Here he spoke of the Vijjattaya, says ^ possession of him and of all the inhabit- 
UdA. (p. 183), because all the monks with | ants of Veraüjà (Sp. i. 178 f.; DhA. ii. 
the Buddha werechalabhifiià, and therefore | 153; cf. J. iii. 494). 
no special mention was needed of abhiññā. | 

TI. 59 
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Soreyya, Sahkassa and Kannakujja, and crossing the Ganges at Payà- 
gapatitthana, From Benares he proceeded to Vesàli.* 

It is said" that the devas put flavour (0jà) into every mouthful of food 
taken by the Buddha at Verafijà. According to the Apadina,° the 
Bodhisatta was born of a noble house in the time of Phussa Buddha, and, 
once, seeing the monks eating good food, he had reviled them and asked 
them to eat oats (yava). It was for this reason the Buddha was con- 
demned to eat yava during three months at Verafijà. 

A road led from Verañjā to Madhura, and the Anguttara Nikàya' 
contains a sermon preached by the Buddha to a large number of people 
while he rested by the roadside. There was evidently frequent inter- 
course between Savatthi and Veraiüijà, and the Verafijaka Sutta (q.v.) was 
preached to some brahmins who visited the Buddha at Savatthi, whither 
they had gone on business. The books also record? a visit paid by the 
Asura Paharada to the Buddha at Verafija. The Valodaka Jàtaka (q.v) 
and the Cullasuka Jataka (q.v.) were preached soon after the Buddha’s 
return from Verañjā. 


4 This account, of the Buddha's visit | the Sàkyan, who asked permission to 
to Verafija, forms the introduction to | entertain him and the monks for four 
the Vinaya and is found at Vin. iii. months that they might recover their 
1-11. The interview with Veraífja is | strength. At the end of the four months 
given at A. iv. 172 ff. The road taken | he renewed his request, and thus looked 
by the Buddha from Verañjā to Benares | after the monks for a whole year. It 
wa8, according to Buddhaghosa (Sp. i. | was this act that won for him the title 
201), the shortest, and the Buddha knew | of aggo panitadayakanam (AA. i. 213). 
the monks were tired after their ex- 5 SNA. i. 154; Mil. 232. 
periences in Veraíüja. Soon after, he $ Ap. i. 301; ApA. i. 103 f.; cf. UdA. 
appears to have visited Kapilavatthu. | 265. 

There he was visited by Mahànàma, 7 A. ii. 57 f. 8 Ibid., iv. 198 f. 


Verambà, Verambhà,—Probably a name for the monsoon winds. 
The scholiast says’ that, according to some, it was the name of a rocky 
glen (pabbataguhapabbhara). 

1 ThagA. i. 534. 


Veramba Sutta.—A monk whose heart is possessed by gains and 
flattery, and whose senses are unguarded in the presence of women—he 
is like a bird caught in a hurricane! (verambavata). 


1 $. ii. 231. 


Verahaeeani.—The name of a brahmin clan (gotta). The Samyutta 
Nikéya mentions a lady of the gotta living in Kámandà, who was 
evidently a teacher. A pupil of hers (antevist manavaka) having visited 
Udàyi, then staying in the Todeyya-ambavana, told her of his excellences. 
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He was asked to invite Udayi to a meal, and, when it was over, the teacher 
put on her sandals, sat on a high seat, and, with her head veiled, asked 
Udayi to preach the doctrine. “ A time will come for that, Sister," he 
said, and went away. Three times this happened, and then she told 
her pupil. He pointed out to her her mistake in not showing respect 
for the Doctrine. The next time Udayi came, she approached him after 
the meal with all humility and asked him what, according to the arahants, 
was the cause of weal and woe. *' The existence of the senses," answered 
Udayi; and she, expressing her satisfaction, declared herself a follower of 
Udàyi.! 
1 S. iv. 121f. 

Verahaceani Sutta.—Contains an account of the conversion of the 
brahmin lady of the Verehaceanigotta’ (q.v.). 


1 S. iv. 412 f. 


Veri Jataka (No. 103).—The Bodhisatta was once a rich merchant, 
and one day, while on his way home from a village where he had collected 
his dues, he noticed that there were robbers about. He, therefore, 
urged his oxen on to the top of their speed and reached home safely. 

The story was told to Anathapindika, who had a similar experience.’ 


1 J. i. 412 f. 


Veroca.—An Asura chieftain. All the hundred sons of Bali were 
named after him.’  Buddhaghosa says? that Veroca was another name 
for Rahu, and that he was the uncle of Bali’s sons. He is probably 
identical with Veroeana, lord of the Asuras, who, according to the 
Samyutta Nikàya,! went with Sakka to visit the Buddha during his siesta. 
They waited upon the Buddha, leaning against a doorpost, and each 
uttered two stanzas on the necessity of striving until one's aim is ac- 
complished. | 


1 D. ii. 259. 2 DA. ii. 689. 3 S. i. 225 f. 


1. Verocana.—See Veroea. 


2. Verocana,—A jewel, given to Kusa by Sakka when the former 
went out to fight against the seven kings who claimed Pabhavati’s hand.’ 


1 J. v. 310, 311. 


2. Verocana.—A Naga king, who lived in the Ganges. When Narada 
Buddha converted the Naga Mahadona, Verocana invited the Buddha 
to a palace which he had built on the river and entertained him and 
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the monks with great ceremony.  Eighty thousand men entered the 
Order after having heard the Buddha return thanks on this occasion.! 


1 Bu. x. 12; BuA. 154 f. 


Veroeana Sutta.—Records the visit of Veroeana and Sakka to the 
Buddha. See Veroea. 


1. Velangavitthika.—A monastery built by Saddhatissa.! 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 8. 


2. Velangavitthika.—A tank in Ceylon, built by Mahàsena.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 48. 


Velakkàra.—4A troop of mercenary soldiers employed by the medieval 
kings of Ceylon. They revolted against Vijayabahu I., pillaged Pulat- 
thipura, burnt down the palace, and took captive the king's sister 
Mitta. Vijayabühu had to flee to Vatagiri, but later he quelled the re- 
bellion and had the ringleaders tortured to death.' They revolted 
against Gajabahu^ and later against Parakkamabahu L? In both cases 
the rebellion was crushed and the leaders punished. 


1 Cv. lx. 36 ff. ` 9 Ibid., Ixxiv. 44; for details see Cv. 
2 Ibid., lxiii. 24, 29. | Trs. i. 217, n. 5. 


Velankundi.—A village in South India, used as a stronghold in the 


campaigns of Lankapura.* 
1 Cv. Ixxvii. 89, 93. 


Velagàmi-vihàra.—4A monastery in Ceylon, restored by Vijayabahu I.’ 
1 Cv. lx. 62. 


Velamikà.—Chief of the eighty-four thousand women who waited on 
Mahàsudassana, king of Kusávati. She was also called Khattiyani.’ 


1 §. iii. 146; but at D. ii. 187 the chief queen is called Subhaddà. 


Velàma.—The Bodhisatta born as the chaplain of Benares. He was 
son of the preceding chaplain, and went with the crown prince to 
Takkasilà to study. There, in due course, he became a famous teacher, 
with eighty-four thousand princes among his pupils. Later, he became 
chaplain to the Benares king. Every year the eighty-four thousand 
princes came to Benares to pay their respects to the king, causing 
great suffering to the people. These complained to the king, and he 
asked Velàma to find a way out of the difficulty. Velima marked out 
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eighty-four thousand provinces for the princes, and, thereafter, they 
obtained their supplies from their respective dominions. 

Velima was exceedingly wealthy and wished to give alms. Therefore, 
turning his water-jar upside down, he wished that if there were holy 
men in the world, the water should flow downwards. The water, how- 
ever, remained in the jar. He then discovered by the same means that 
his gifts would be free from blame. He thereupon held great almsgivings, 
distributing during seven years the seven precious things and gifts of 
great value, pouring forth his riches as though “ making into one stream 
the five great rivers." 

Velima’s almsgiving became famous in literature as the Velámamahà- 


wau J 


yafifia. 


! A list of his gifts is found at A. iv. | Sutta and in the introductory story to 
393 f. Velàma's story is given in AA. | the Khadirahgara Jataka (q.v.). 
ii. 802 ff.; it is referred to in the Velàma ' 2 E.g., MA. ii. 616. 


Velama Sutta.—Anathapindika loses all his wealth, and laments one day 
to the Buddha that he can only afford to give to the monks a coarse 
mixture of broken rice grains and sour gruel. The quality of the food is 
not important, says the Buddha, but only the heart of the giver, whether 
the giving is done casually or considerately and with devotion, and 
whether the recipients are worthy. He then tells of the great gifts made 
by Velàma (g.v.). Though the gifts were great, Velàma could find no 
holy persons as recipients. The Buddha then goes on to say that greater 
than the giving of alms, or even the building of monasteries, is the taking 
of the Refuges, the observance of good conduct, the practice of amity, 
and the thinking of impermanence, each of these being greater than the 
last. 

It was on this occasion that the Khadiraügara Jataka (g.v.) was 
preached. 


1 A. iv. 392 ff.; the sutta is referred to at DhA. iii. 11; KhA. 222; DA. i. 234 
VibhA. 414. 


Vellinàba.—4A stronghold in South India.? 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 39. 
Vela, Velu.—4A friend of Vasabha and father of Velusumana, who was 
named after his father and his father's friend Sumana, governor of Giri- 


janapada.! 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 69. 


Veluka.—A viper. See the Veluka Jataka. 
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Veluka Jàtaka (No. 43).—The Bodhisatta was once at the head of 
five hundred hermits, one of whom had a pet viper which was called 
Veluka, because it was kept in à bamboo. The Bodhisatta warned the 
ascetic against the snake, but his warning was unheeded. The hermit 
thus came to be called Velukapità. One day the hermits went into the 
forest and were away for a few days, and when Velukapità touched the 
viper on his return, the animal, hungry and angry, bit him, and he fell 
down dead. The story was told in reference to a headstrong monk 
who is identified with Velukapita,’ 


1 J. i. 245 f. 


Velukantaki, Velukandaki, Velukantakiyà.—A lady of Velukanta 
 (Velukanda) She is mentioned as an exemplary lay woman.’ She 
founded, for the Order headed by Sariputta and Moggallana, an offering 
which the Buddha praised, because it was endowed with the six requisite 
qualities.” 

Once she rose before dawn and sang the Paráyana.  Vessavana 
happened to be passing over her house on his way from north to south; 
and hearing the song, stopped at her window to praise it and to reveal 
his identity. She greeted him cordially, and in return for her greeting 
he announced to her that Sàriputta and Moggallàna were on their way 
to Velukanta. She, delighted with the news, made all preparations and 
sent word to the monastery, inviting the monks to the house. After 
the meal, she informed the Elders that Vessavana had told her of their 
arrival. When they expressed their amazement, she told them of 
several other virtues possessed by her. Her only son Nanda was seized 
by the king's men and killed before her eyes, but she experienced no 
disquiet, nor did she when her husband, after his death, having been 
born as a Yakkha,* revealed himself to her. She was guilty of no 
transgression of the precepts, could enter into the four jhánas at will, 
and had cast off the five lower fetters. The monks expressed their 
great admiration and Sariputta preached to her.’ 

Buddhaghosa says' that she was an andgamin, and that, when she 
promised to share with Vessavana the merits she would gain by en- 
tertaining the monks, headed by the two Chief Disciples, Vessavana, 
to show his gratitude, filled her stores with rice, and these stores remained 
always full throughout her life. They thus became proverbial. 

The Sutta Nipáta Commentary’ states that she kept a daily fast 


1 A. i. 88; ii. 164. |. * Bhummadevata says the Commentary. 
2 See Dana Sutta (1). | 5 A. iv. 63 ff. 


3 To see the Buddha, says SNA. i. | $ AA. ii. 718; cf. SNA. i. 370. 
369. |!  * SNA. i. 370. 
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and knew the Pitakas by heart. It also says that, at the end of her 
recital of the Parayana, Vessavana offered hera boon, and she asked that, 
as her servants were weary of carrying the harvest home from the 
fields, Vessavana should allow his Yakkhas to do the work for them. 
To this he agreed, and his followers filled for her one thousand two 
hundred and fifty store-houses.  Vessavana then went to the Buddha 
and told him of what had happened. 

The Dhammapada Commentary! mentions Velukantaki Nandamata 
and Khujjattarà as the chief lay-women disciples of the Buddha. But 
in the Anguttara list? of eminent lay-women, while Velukantaki Nanda- 
mata’s name does not occur, Khujjatarà is mentioned. Mention is 
made of a Nandamata, eminent in meditation, but she is called Uttara, 


8 DhA. i. 340. mata (Brethren 4, n. 1). This identifica- 
? A. i. 26; cf. S. ii. 236, where the same . tion does not seem to be correct. See 
two are mentioned; Mrs. Rhys Davids Uttara Nandamàtà; see also Nanda- 
thinks that Velukantaki Nandamata is Kuméaputta, 
probably identical with Uttarà Nanda- 


Velukanda, Velukanta.—A city in Avanti, birthplace of Nanda Kuma- 
putta.*  Moggallàna and Sàáriputta visited the place in the course of a 
journey in Dakkhinagiri and were entertained by Nandamata.’ See 
Velukantaki. Buddhaghosa says? that the city was so called because 
bamboos were thickly planted for protection round the walls and 
fortifications. 


! ThagA. i. 100. 2 A. iv. 62 f. 3 AA. ii. 717; SNA. i. 370. 
Velukapità.—See the Veluka Jàtaka. 


Velugama.—A village in Avanti, birthplace of Isidatta Thera. 


v.l. Vaddhagàma. 
1 ThagA. i. 238. 


Veludanta, Veludatta.—Teacher of Vaddha Thera.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 413. 


Veludvara.—A brahmin village of the Kosalans where the Buddha 
once stayed and preached the Veludvareyya Sutta.! Buddhaghosa says” 
that the place was so called owing to the tradition of the presence 
of a bamboo thicket at the entrance to the village. 


1 S. v. 352. ? SA. iii. 217. 
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Veludvara Vagga.—The first chapter of the Sotápatti Samyutta.' 
1 S. v. 342-60. 


Veludvareyya Sutta.—The brahmins and householders of Veludvara 
visit the Buddha when he comes to their village and ask for a teaching 
which will be profitable to them. The Buddha points out to them the 
advantages of keeping the five precepts: abstention from taking life, 
from theft, etc., avoidance of slander, harsh speech and frivolous talk, 
and of having faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha.’ 


1 S. v. 352 f. 


Veluppa.—A Damila warrior who helped Aggabodhi III. in his war 
against Jetthatissa III. As Jetthatissa lay exhausted on his elephant 
in the thick of the battle, he saw Veluppa approach, and, unwilling to 
be killed by him, cut his own throat.’ 

1 Cv. xliv. 111 f. 


Veluriya.—A village and a rock near which are found veluriyà 


(sapphires).! TOS 


Veluvagama.—See Beluvagama. 


1. Veluvana.—4A park near Rajagaha, the pleasure garden of Bimbisara, 
When the Buddha first visited Rajagaha, after his Enlightenment, he 
stayed at the Latthivanuyyána, The day after his arrival, he accepted 
the king's invitation to a meal at the palace, at the end of which the 
king, seeking a place for the Buddha to live—' not too far from the 
town, not too near, suitable for coming and going, easily accessible to 
all people, by day not too crowded, by night not exposed to noise and 
clamour, clean of the smell of people, hidden from men and well fitted 
to seclusion "—decided on Veluvana, and bestowed it on the Buddha 
and the fraternity. This was the first Grama accepted by the Buddha, 
and a rule was passed allowing monks to accept such an Grama.” The 
Buddha at once went to stay there, and it was during this stay that 
Sariputta and Moggallàna joined the Order.? 


1 Vin. i. 35. tremor of the earth. It was the dedica- 


2 Ibid., 39 f.; according to BuA. (19; 
cf. ApA. i. 75) the earth trembled when 
the water—poured over the Buddha’s 
hand by Bimbisara in dedication of 
Veluvana—fell on the earth. This was 
the only arama in Jambudipa, the dedica- 


tion of which was accompanied by a | 


tion of Veluvana which was quoted as 
precedent by Mahinda, when he decided 
to accept the Mahameghavana, at 
Anuradhapura, from Devanampiyatissa 
(Mhv. xv. 17). 

3 Vin. i. 42. 
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Kalandakanivapa (q.v.) is the place nearly always mentioned as the 
spot where the Buddha stayed in Veluvana. There many Vinaya 
rules were passed—e.g., on the keeping of the vassa,* the use of food 
cooked in the monastery,” the picking of edible (kappiya) fruit in the 
absence of any layman from whom permission to do so could be obtained," 
surgical operations on monks,’ the eating of sugar,” the rubbing of various 
parts of the body against wood,’ the use of the kinds of dwelling!" and 
the use of gold and silver." 

During the Buddha's stay at Veluvana, Dabba Mallaputta, at his own 
request, was appointed regulator of lodgings and apportioner of rations," 
and Sàriputta and Moggallàna brought back the five hundred monks 
whom Devadatta had enticed away to Gayásisa.? The Buddha spent 
the second, third, and fourth vassas at Veluvana.* It was a very 
peaceful place, and monks, who had taken part in the first Convocation, 
rested there, in Kalandakanivapa, after their exertions. It was there 
that they met Purana, who refused to acknowledge the authenticity of 
their Recital.” 

Numerous Jatakas were recited at Veluvana’*—e.g., Asampadana, 
Upahana, Ubhatobhattha, Kandagalaka, Kalabahu, Kukkuta, Kum- 
bhila, Kuruhga, Kurungamiga, Giridanta, Guttila, Culladhammapala, 
Culahamsa, Cülanandiya, Jambu, Tayodhamma, Thusa, Dummedha, 
Dubhiyamakkata, Dhammaddhaja, Nigrodha, Parantapa, Pucimanda, 
Mangala, Manicora, Manoja, Mahakapi, Mahahamsa, Müsika, Romaka, 
Rohantamiga, Ruru, Lakkhana, Latukika, Vanara, Vanarinda, Vinilaka, 
Viroeana, Saccankura, Safijiva, Sabbadatha, Sarabhahga, Saliya, Sigala, 
Silavanaga, Suvannakakkata, Hamsa and Haritamata. 

The books mention, in addition, various suttas which were preached 
there. Among those who visited the Buddha at Veluvana were several 
devaputtas: Dighalattha, Nandana, Candana, Sudatta, Subrahma, 
Asama, Sahali, Ninka, Akotaka, Vetambari and Manavagamiya; also the 
Dhanafjani brahmin; the Bharadvajas: Akkosaka, Asurinda, Bilangika, 
Aggika, Acela-Kassapa, Susima; the thirty monks from Pava'’; Theras, 


4 Vin. i. 137. 5 Ibid., 210 f. 18 Vin. ii. 200. 

6 Ibid., 212. 14 BuA. 3; it was while the Buddha 
7 Ibid., 215 f. was at Veluvana that Devadatta at- 
8 Ibid., 226. tempted to kill him by causing Nalagiri 
9 Ibid., ii. 105. to be let loose against him (J. v. 335). 

10 [bid., 146. 15 Vin. ii. 289 f. 

11 Thid., 196. 16 Most of these refer to Devadatta, 
12 Ibid, 74. The Buddha was at | some to Ajátasattu, and some to Ánanda's 


Veluvana when Dabba also decided to 
die. He went there to take leave of the 
Buddha (Ud. viii. 9). 


attempt to sacrifice his life for the 
Buddha. 
1? S, ii. 187. 
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like Mahakappina Afifiakondafifia (just before his death); Sonagahapa- 
tiputta, Samiddhi, Moliya-Sivaka, Talaputa, Manicülaka, Mahacunda 
(during his illness)? Visákha (after his visit to Dhammadinnà, who 
preached to him the Culla-Vedalla Sutta), Abhayarajakumara, Gulissani, 
Vaechagotta, Bhümija, Samiddhi, Aciravata, Sabhiya, Vassaka, Suppa- 
buddha, Pilindavaccha, Janussoni and the princess Cundi; also Bimbisara’s 
wife, Khema, who went to Veluvana because she had heard so much 
of its beauty. Sariputta and Ananda” visited the Buddha there on 
several occasions, sometimes alone, sometimes in the company of others, 
and Ananda lived there for some time after the Buddha’s death, and during 
his stay there preached the Gopakamoggallana Sutta. 
It is said that Mara visited Veluvana several times?* in order to work 
his will on the Buddha. The Buddha was there when three of the 
monks committed suicide—Vakkali, Godhika and Channa—and he had 
to pronounce them free from blame. News was brought to the Buddha, 
at Veluvana, of the illness of three of his disciples—Assaji, Moggallàna 
and Dighàvu—and he set out to visit them and comfort them with talks 
on the doctrine. Near Veluvana was a Paribbajakarama, where the 
Buddha sometimes went with some of his disciples in the course of his 
alms rounds. Two of his discussions there are recorded in the Cüla- 
and Maha-Sakuladayi Suttas. 
During the Buddha's lifetime, two thüpas were erected at the gate 
of Veluvana, one containing the relics of Afifià-Kondafifia," and the 
other those of Moggallàna."? 
Veluvana was so called because it was surrounded by bamboos (velu). 
It was surrounded by a wall, eighteen cubits high, holding a gateway 
and towers.? 
After the Buddha's death, Dasaka, Upáli's pupil, lived at Veluvana, 
and there ordained Sonaka with fifty-five companions. From there 
Sonaka went to the Kukkutàràma.?* 
The dedication of Veluvana was among the scenes depicted in the 
Relic Chamber of the Maha Thipa.” 
On one side of the main building of the Veluvana-vihüra was a building 
called Ambalatthika." There was also a sendsana, built for the use of 
monks practising austerities.?" 
18 S. v. 181. | 32, 183, 242, 254; iv. 20; v. 440; Ud. 
1? Sariputta is mentioned as having | iv.9. 

held discussions there with, among 20 E.g., S. i. 106 f. 

others, Candikaputta and  Láludáyi. | 21 SA. i. 219. 22 J, v. 127. 

A sermon preached by Mahā Kassapa 23 SNA. ii. 419; Sp. iii. 576. 

to the monks at Veluvana is given at 24 Mhv. v. 115 f., 122; Dpv. iv. 39. 


A. v. 161 ff.; for other suttas preached 25 Mhv. xxx. 80. 
by the Buddha, see also S. i. 231; ii. 26 MA. ii. 635. 27 Ibid., 932. 
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It is said that, after death, Vassakara was born as a monkey in Veluvana 
and answered to his name. He had been told during his lifetime that 
this destiny awaited him, and therefore took the precaution of seeing 
that the place was well supplied with fruit trees.” 

According to Hiouen Thsang,” the Kalandaka-nivàpa (Karandave- 
nuvana, as he calls it) lay one li to the north of Rajagaha. 


28 MA. ii. 854. 29 Beal, op. cit., ii. 159. 


2. Veluvana.—A bamboo-grove in Kajahgalé, where the Buddha 
once stayed. The upasakas of Kajangalà, having questioned the 
Kajahgalà-bhikkhuni, went to the Buddha there and asked him to 


verify her answers.’ 
«V. . 


3. Veluvana.—4A bamboo-grove in Kimbilà, where the Buddha stayed 
and was visited by Kimbila.’ 


l A. iii. 247, 339: iv. 84. 


4. Veluvana.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Aggabodhi II. It 
was given by him to the Sàgalikas.! It probably lay between Anuradha- 
pura and Manihira, and Sanghatissa once lay in hiding there disguised 
as a monk." Jetthatissa III. gave to the vihára the village of Kakka- 
lavitthi.? 


1 Cv, xlii. 43. 2 Ibid., xliv. 29; Cv. Trs. i. 77, n. 2. 3 Cv. xliv. 99. 


5. Veluvana.—A monastery erected by Parakkamabahu I. in the 
suburb of Vijita in Pulatthipura. It consisted of three image-houses, 
each three storeys high, a thüpa, a cloister, a two-storeyed pasada, 
four gateways, four long pasadas, eight small ones, one refectory, one 
sermon-hall, seven fire hoses and twelve privies.! 


1 Cv. lxxiii. 152, lxxviii. 87 f.; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 113, n. 1. 


Velusumana.—A general of Dutthagàmani He was the son of 
Vasabha, a householder of Kutumbiyahgana in Girijanapada. When 
the child was born, two friends of Vasabha, Vela and Sumana, came with 
gifts, and the boy was given their two names. When Velusumana grew 
up, he went to live with Sumana, governor of Girijanapada, and broke 
in à horse with which everyone else had failed. Sumana therefore gave 
him one hundred thousand and sent him to Kakavannatissa’s court.’ 

When Vihàradevi wished to drink water in which had been washed 
the sword which cut off the head of Nandasarathi, Elàra's chief warrior, 


! Mhv. xxiii. 68 ff... 
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Velusumana was entrusted with the task of killing Nandasárathi. He 
therefore went to Anuradhapura, where he became friendly with the 
keeper of the king's state horse, Vaha. One day he took the horse to 
bathe in the Kadambanadi, and, after announcing his name, rode away 
on him. Elarà sent Nandasárathi in pursuit. Velusumana stood 
concealed behind a thicket, on a mound called Nigrodhasàála, with drawn 
sword, and as Nandasürathi rode past quickly, he was transfixed by 
Velusumana’s sword.” 
Velusumana took a prominent part in the capture of Vijitapura.? 


2 Mhv. xxii. 51 ff.; MT. 440 f. 3 Mhr. xxv. 25. 


Vevatiyakapi Jàtaka. v.l. for Mahàkapi (q.v.).' 
1 J. iii. 178. 


Vesakha.—The month of April-May. Tradition says that the Buddha’s 
birth, Enlightenment and death, took place on the full-moon day of 
Vesákha. The Vesakhapüjà was always celebrated by the kings of 
Ceylon.” The full-moon day of Vesakha was chosen for very solemn 
undertakings, such as the crowning of Devanampiyatissa,® the laying 
of the Foundation Stone of the Maha Thüpa,' etc. 


1 E.g., J. i.; BuA. 248; Mhv. iii. 2. | 3 Mhv. xi. 42. 
2 See, e.g., ibid., xxxii. 35; xxxv. 100; | 4 Ibid., xxix. 1. 
Cv. li. 84. i 


Vesāyi.—A name for Yama.’ 
1 J. ii. 317, 318. 


Vesarajja Sutta.—The four confidences of a Tathagata: he must be 
perfectly enlightened, have destroyed the äsavas, the hindrances 
declared by him must i be hindrances, the Doctrine pm by him 


must never fail in its aim.! 
l A.ii. 8. 


Vesala.—The Nagas of Vesali who were present at the preaching of 


the Mahásamaya Sutta.? 
! D. ii. 258; DA. ii. 688. 


Vesali,.—A city, capital of the Lieehavis. The Buddha first visited 
it in the fifth year after the Enlightenment, and spent the vassa there.’ 
The Commentaries? give detailed descriptions of the circumstances of 


1 BuA., p. 3. | 
2 KhpA. 160 ff.— SNA. i. 278; DhA. iii. 436 ff. ; cp. Mtu. i. 263 ff. 
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this visit. Vesàli was inhabited by seven thousand and seven rājās, 
each of whom had large retinues, many palaces and pleasure parks. 
There came a shortage in the food supply owing to drought, and people 
died in large numbers. The smell of decaying bodies attracted evil 
spirits, and many inhabitants were attacked by intestinal disease. The 
people complained to the ruling prince, and he convoked a general assembly, 
where it was decided, after much discussion, to invite the Buddha to 
their city. As the Buddha was then at Veluvana in Rajagaha, the 
Licchavi Mahali, friend of Bimbisára and son of the chaplain of Vesali, 
was sent to Bimbisara with a request that he should persuade the Buddha 
togoto Vesali. Bimbisara referred him to the Buddha himself, who, after 
listening to Mahali’s story, agreed to go. The Buddha started on the 
journey with five hundred monks.  Bimbisàra decorated the route from 
Rajagaha to the Ganges, a distance of five leagues, and provided all 
comforts on the way. He accompanied the Buddha, and the Ganges 
was reached in five days. Boats, decked with great splendour, were 
ready for the Buddha and his monks, and we are told that Bimbisara 
followed the Buddha into the water up to his neck. The Buddha was 
received on the opposite bank by the Licchavis, with even greater honour 
than Bimbisára had shown him. As soon as the Buddha set foot in the 
Vajjian territory, there was & thunderstorm and rain fell in torrents. 
The distance from the Ganges to Vesali was three leagues; as the Buddha 
approached Vesali, Sakka came to greet him, and, at the sight of the 
devas, all the evil spirits fled in fear. In the evening the Buddha taught 
Anandathe Ratana Sutta, and ordered that it should be recited within the 
three walls of the city, the round of the city being made with the Licchavi 
princes. This Ananda did during the three watches of the night, and all 
the pestilences of the citizens disappeared. The Buddha himself recited 
the Ratana Sutta to the assembled people, and eighty-four thousand 
beings were converted. After repeating this for seven consecutive days, 
the Buddha left Vesáli? The Licchavis accompanied him to the Ganges 
with redoubled honours, and, in the river itself, Devas and Nagas vied 
with each other in paying him honour. On the farther bank, Bimbisara 
awaited his arrival and conducted him back to Rajagaha. On his 
return there, the Buddha recited the Sahkha Jataka. (See s.v. 2.) 

It was probably during this visit of the Buddha to Vesali that Suddho- 
dana died.* According to one account,’ the Buddha went through the 


3 According to the DhA. account the , to Kapilavatthu (fada) that Mahapaja- 
Buddha stayed only seven days in Vesali; | pati Gotami first asked his permission 
KhA. says two weeks. to join the Order, but her request was 
4 See ThigA., p. 141; AA. i. 186. refused (AA. i. 186). 
5 It was during this visit of the Buddha | 
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air to visit his dying father and to preach to him, thereby enabling him 
to attain arahantship before his death. It is not possible to know how 
many visits were paid by the Buddha to Vesali, but the books would 
lead us to infer that they were several. Various Vinaya rules are 
mentioned" as having been laid down at Vesali. It was during a stay in 
Vesali, whither he had gone from Kapilavatthu, that Mahàpajàpati 
Gotami followed the Buddha with five hundred other Sàkyan women, and, 
with the help of Ananda’s intervention, obtained permission for women 
to enter the Order under certain conditions.' 

The books describe? at some length the Buddha's last visit to Vesiali 
on his way to Kusinàrà. On the last day of this visit, after his meal, 
he went with Ananda to Capala-cetiya for his siesta, and, in the course of 

their conversation, he spoke to Ananda of the beauties of Vesali: of 
the Udena-cetiya, the Gotamaka-cetiya, the Sattambaka-cetiya, the 
Bahuputta-cetiya, and the Sarandada-eetiya.” The Buddha generally 
stayed at the Kitagarasala (g.v.) during his visits to Vesali, but it appears 
that he sometimes lived at these different shrines." During his last 
visit to the Capala-cetiya he decided to die within three months, and 
informed Mara and, later, Ananda, of his decision. The next day he 
left Vesali for Bhandagama, after taking one last look at the city, ' turning 
his whole body round, like an elephant " (nàgapalokitam apaloketva).™ 
The rainy season which preceded this the Buddha spent at Beluvagama, 
a suburb of Vesali, while the monks stayed in and around Vesáli. On 
the day before he entered into the vassa, Ambapali invited the Buddha 
and the monks to a meal, at the conclusion of which she gave her Amba- 
vana for the use of the Order.” 

Vesali was a stronghold of the Niganthas, and it is said? that of the 
forty-two rainy seasons of the latter part of Mahavira’s ascetic life, he 
passed twelve at Vesali. Thé Buddha’s presence in Vesàli was a source 


ë See, e.g., Vin. i. 238, 287 f.; ii. | of Buddhist worship. Other monaster- 
118, 119-27. The visit mentioned in | ies are also mentioned, in or near Vesali 


the last context seems to have been a 
long one; it was on this occasion that 
the Buddha ordered the monks to turn 
their bowls upon the Licchavi Vaddha 
(q.v.). For other Vinaya rules laid down 
at Vesàli, see also Vin. ii. 159 f.; iii. and 
iv. passim. 

7 Vin. ii. 253 ff.; see s.v. Mahapaja- 
pati Gotami. 8 E.g., D. ii. 95 ff. 

? Cf. Mtu. i. 300, where a Kapinayha- 
cetiya is also mentioned. All these were 
once shrines dedicated to various local 
deities, but after the Buddha's visit to 
Vesali, they were converted into places 


| —eg., Pitikérama, Vàlik&ráma. 


10 See s.v., also D. ii. 118. 

11 [bid., 122. 

12 Ibid., 98; but see Dial. ii. 102, n. 1. 

13 Jacobi: Jaina Sutras (S.B.E.) Kalpa 
Süira, sect. 122; Vesali was also the 
residence of Kandaramasuka and Pati- 
kaputta (q.v.). Among eminent followers 
of the Buddha who lived in Vesili, 
special mention is made of Ugga (chief 
of those who gave pleasant gifts), Pingi- 
yàni, Kárapapáli, Siha, Váset(ha (A. iv. 
258), and the various Licchavis (see 
s.v. Licchavi.) 
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of discomfort to the Niganthas, and we find mention™ of various devices 
resorted to by them to prevent their followers from coming under the 
influence of the Buddha. 

At the time of the Buddha, Vesali was a very large city, rich and 
prosperous, crowded with people and with abundant food. There were 
seven thousand seven hundred and seven pleasure grounds and an 
equal number of lotus ponds. Its courtezan, Ambapali, was famous for 
her beauty, and helped in large measure in making the city prosperous." 
The city had three walls, each one gavuta away from the other, and at 
three places in the walls were gates with watch-towers." Outside the 
town, leading uninterruptedly up to the Himalaya, was the Mahávana' 
(g.v.), a large, natural forest. Near by were other forests, such as 
Gosihgalasála.'? 

Among important suttas preached at Vesali are the Mahali, Mahà- 
sihandda, Cüla-Saeeaka, Mahà-Saecaka, Tevijja, Vaechagotta, Sunak- 
khatta and Ratana." The Telovàda Jàtaka (No. 246) and the Sigala 
Jataka (No. 152) were preached at Vesali. After the Buddha’s death a 
portion of his relics was enshrined in the city.”° 

One hundred years later Vesali was again the scene of interest for 
Buddhists, on account of the “ Ten Points " raised by the Vajjiputtaka, 
(q.v.), and the second Council held in connection with this dispute at the 
Valikarama. 

The city was also called Visàlà," There were Nagas living in Vesili; 
these were called Vesala,”” 

Vesali is identified with the present village of Basrah in the Muzafferpur 
district in Tirhut.” 


14 See, e.g., s.v. Siha. 19 See also A. i. 220, 276; ii. 190, 200; 
15 Vin. i. 268. . iii. 38, 49 ff., 75, 142, 167, 236, 239; 
16 J. i. 504; cf. i. 389. Perhaps these | iv. 16, 79, 100, 179, 208, 274 ff., 279 ff., 
three walls separated the three districts | 308 ff.; v. 86, 133, 342; S. i. 29, 112, 
of Vaisali mentioned in the Tibetan | 230; ii. 267, 280; iii. 68, 116; iv. 109, 
Dulva (Rockhill, p. 62); Hoernle (Uvasa- | 210 ff., 380; v. 141 f., 152 f., 258, 301, 
gadasao Translation ii., p. 4, n. 8) identifies | 320, 389, 453; D. ii. 94 ff.; the subjects 
these three districts with the city proper, | of these discourses are mentioned passim, 
Kundapura and Vàniyagüma, respectively | in their proper places; see also DhA. i. 
mentioned in the Jaina books. Buddha- | 263; iii. 267, 279, 460, 480. 
ghosa says (e.g., Sp. ii. 393) that Vesali 20 D. ii. 167; Bu. xxviii. 2. 
was so called because it was extensive 21 E.g., AA. i. 47; Cv. xcix. 98. 
(visalibhütatà V esal? tt uccati) ; cf. Ud A. 184 22 D. ii. 258. 
(tikkhattum visdlabhitatta) ; and MA.i. 259. 2 See Vincent Smith, J.R.A.S. 1907, 
1? DA. i. 309. p. 267 £, and Marshall, Arch. Survey 
18 A. v. 134. of India, 1903-4, p. 74. 


1. Vesali Sutta.—See Vajjiputta Sutta. 
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2. Vesali Sutta.—Ugga visits the Buddha at the Kutagarasala and 
asks a question; the Buddha explains to him that it is grasping of objects, 
etc., which prevents some people from being quite free in this very life.’ 


1 S. iv. 109. 


3. Vesali Sutta.—The Buddha once addressed the monks on the great 
benefits of meditating on asubha, and then retired into solitude in the 
Mahavana for a fortnight. The monks, filled with the idea of asubha, 
felt loathing for their bodies and many committed suicide. The Buddha 
hearing of this, summoned the monks to the Kütagarasalà and taught 
them the great merits of concentration on breathing.’ 


1 S. v. 320 f. 


Vessagiri.—AÀ monastery in Ceylon, near Anuràdhapura. It was 
built by Devànampiyatissa for the five hundred vessas (merchants) 
who were ordained by Mahinda. Near the monastery was a forest, 
where Vattagamani, in his flight, hid the almsbowl of the Buddha. There 
he also met the Elder Kupikkala-Mahàtissa. The almsbowl was 
discovered and taken by a Damila to India, but was later recovered? 
To the south of Vessagiri was the Pabbata-vihara, and, near it, the village 
of Silasobbhakandaka.* 


1 Mhv. xx. 15; Mhv. Trs. 137, n. 3. 3 Ibid., 55. 
2 Mhv. xxxiii. 48 f. 4 MT. 616. 


1. Vessantara.—An owl, identified with Sāriputta.* See the Tesakuna 
Jātaka. 
1 J. v. 125. 


2. Vessantara.—The Bodhisatta, born as king of Sivi. See the 
Vessantara Jataka. 


Vessantara Jātaka (No. 547).—Vessantara (the Bodhisatta) was the 
son of Sañjaya, king of Sivi, and queen Phusati, and was so called because 
his mother started in labour as she passed through the vessa-street in 
the city of Jetuttara, and he was born in a house in the same street. He 
spoke as soon as he was born.* On the same day was also born a white 
elephant named Paeeaya. At the age of eight, Vessantara wished to 
make a great gift and the earth trembled. He married Maddi at the 
age of sixteen, and their children were Jali and Kanhajina. 

At that time there was a great drought in Kalinga, and eight brahmins 
came from there to Vessantara to beg his white elephant, which had the 


! Cf. BuA. 228. 
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power of making rain to fall. He granted their request, and gave the 
elephant together with its priceless trappings.” The citizens of Jetuttara 
were greatly upset that their elephant should have been given away, and 
demanded of Safijaya that Vessantara should be banished to Vankagiri. 
The will of the people prevailed, and Vessantara was asked to take the 
road along which those travel who have offended. He agreed to go, 
but before setting out, obtained the king's leave to hold an almsgiving 
called the “ Gift of the Seven Hundreds " (Sattasataka), in which he 
gave away seven hundred of each kind of thing. People came from all 
over Jambudipa to accept his gifts, and the almsgiving lasted for a whole 
day. 

When Vessantara took leave of his parents and prepared for his 
journey, Maddi insisted on accompanying him with her two children. 
They were conveyed in a gorgeous carriage drawn by four horses, but, 
outside the city, Vessantara met four brahmins who begged his horses. 
Four devas then drew the chariot, but another brahmin soon appeared 
and obtained the chariot. Thenceforward they travelled on foot, through 
Suvannagiritala, across the river Kantimàrà, to beyond Mount Arafijara- 
giri and Dunnivittha, to his uncle's city, in the kingdom of Ceta. The 
devas shortened the way for them, and the trees lowered their fruit that 
they might eat. Sixty thousand khattiyas came out to welcome Vessantara 
and offered him their kingdom, which, however, he refused. He would 
not even enter the city, but remained outside the gates, and, when he 
left early the next morning, the people of Ceta, led by Cetaputta, went 
with him for fifteen leagues, till they came to the entrance to the forest. 
Vessantara and his family then proceeded to Gandhamáàdana, north- 
wards, by the foot of Mount Vipula to the river Ketumati, where a forester 
entertained them and gave them to eat. Thence they crossed the river 
to beyond Nalika, along the bank of Lake Muealinda, to its north-eastern 
corner, then along a narrow footpath into the dense forest, to Vanhkagiri. 
There Vissakamma had already built two hermitages, by order of Sakka, 
one for Vessantara and one for Maddi and the children, and there they 
took up their residence. By Vessantara's power, the wild animals to 
a distance of three leagues became gentle. Maddi rose daily at dawn, 
and, having fetched water to wash, went into the forest for yams and 
fruit. In the evening she returned, washed the children, and the family 
sat down to eat. "Thus passed four months. 

Then from Dunnivittha there came to the hermitage an old brahmin, 
called Jüjaka, who had been sent by his young wife, Amittatàpanà, to 
find slaves for her, because when she went to the well for water the other 
women had laughed at her, calling her “ old man's darling." She told 


2 J. vi. 488 f. gives the details of these. 
II. 60 
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Jüjaka that he could easily get Vessantara's children as slaves, and so he 
came to Vankagiri. Asking the way of various people, including the 
hermit Aceuta, Jüjaka arrived at Vankagiri late in the evening and spent 
the night on the hilltop. That night Maddi had a dream, and, being 
terrified, she sought Vessantara. He knew what the dream presaged, 
but consoled her and sent her away the next day in search of food. During 
her absence, Jüjaka came and made his request. He would not await 
the return of Maddi, and Vessantara willingly gave him the two children. 
But they ran away and hid in a pond till told by their father to go with 
Jüjaka. When Vessantara poured water on Jüjaka's hand as a symbol 
of his gift, the earth trembled with joy. Once more the children escaped 
and ran back to their father, but he strengthened his resolve with tears 
in his eyes. Jüjaka led the children away, beating them along the road 
till their blood flowed. 

It waslateinthe evening when Maddi returned because devas, assuming 
the form of beasts of prey, delayed her coming, lest she should stand in 
the way of Vessantara's gift. In answer to her questions, Vessantara 
spoke no word, and she spent the night searching for the children. In 
the morning she returned to the hermitage and fell down fainting. 
Vessantara restored her to consciousness and told her of what had 
happened, explaining why he had not told her earlier. When she had 
heard his story she expressed her joy, affirming that he had made a 
noble gift for the sake of omniscience. 

And then, lest some vile creature should come and ask for Maddi, 
Sakka, assuming the form of a brahmin, appeared and asked for her. 
Vessantara looked at Maddi, and she expressed her consent. So he gave 
Maddi to the brahmin, and the earth trembled. Sakka revealed his 
identity, gave Maddi back to Vessantara, and allowed him eight boons. 
Vessantara asked that (1) he be recalled to his father's city, (2) he should 
condemn no man to death, (3) he should be a helpmate to all alike, 
(4) he should not be guilty of adultery, (5) his son should have long life, 
(6) he should have celestial food, (7) his means of giving should never 
fail, (8) after death he should be reborn in heaven. 

In the meantime, Jüjaka had travelled sixty leagues with the children, 
whom the devas cared for and protected. Guided by the devas, they 
arrived in fifteen days at Jetuttara, though Jüjaka had intended to go 
to Kàalihga. Safijaya bought the children from Jüjaka, paying a high 
price, including the gift of a seven-storeyed palace. But Jüjaka died 
of over-eating, and as no relation of his could be traced, his possessions 
came back to the king. Safijaya ordered his army to be prepared and 
a road to be built from Jetuttara to Vankagiri, eight usabhas wide. 
Seven days later, led by Jali, Safijaya and Phusati started for Vankagiri. 
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In the army was the white elephant, who had been returned because the 
people of Kalinga could not maintain him. There was great rejoicing 
at the reunion of the family, and the six royal personages fell in a swoon 
till they were revived by rain sent by Sakka, the rain only wetting those 
who so wished it. Vessantara was crowned king of Sivi, with Maddi 
ashisconsort. After 4 month's merry-making in the forest, they returned 
to Jetuttara. On the day Vessantara entered the city he set free every 
captive, including even cats. In the evening, as he lay wondering how 
he would be able to satisfy his suitors the next day, Sakka's throne was 
heated, and he sent down a shower of the seven kinds of precious things, 
till the palace grounds were filled waist-high. Vessantara was thus able 
to practise his generosity to the end of his days. After death he was 
born in Tusita.? 

The story was related on the occasion of the Buddha's first visit to 
Kapilavatthu. The Buddha's kinsmen escorted him to the Nigrodharama, 
but sat round him without doing any obeisance, because of their great 
pride. The Buddha then performed the Twin Miracle, and the Sakyans, 
led by Suddhodana, worshipped him. There was then a shower of rain, 
refreshing all and falling only on those who so wished. When the people 
expressed their wonder, the Buddha related this story, showing that in 
the past, too, rain had fallen on his kinsfolk to revive them.* 

Devadatta is identified with Jüjaka, Cineà with Amittatapanà, Channa 
with Cetaputta, Sariputta with Accuta, Anuruddha with Sakka, Safijaya 
with Suddhodana, Mahamaya with Phusati, Rahulamata with Maddi, 
Rahula with Jali, and Uppalavanna with Kanhajina.° 

The story also occurs in the Cariyàpitaka," and is often referred to’ 
as that of a birth in which the Bodhisatta’s dàna-pàramità reached its 
culmination. The earth shook seven times when Vessantara made his 
gifts, and this forms the subject of a dilemma in the Milindapafiha.® 

The story of the Jàtaka was sculptured in the Relic Chamber of the 
Maha Thüpa." 

The story of Vessantara is the first of the Jatakas to disappear from the 
world." See also Gü]ha-Vessantara. 


3 J.i. 47; DhA. i. 69. | 7? Eg., Sp. i. 245; VbhA. 414; Cv. xlii, 
+ According to BuA. 245, the Jàtaka | 5; c. 74. 
was related at the end of the recital of 8 Mil. p. 113; for another question, see 


the Buddhavamsa. ibid., 274 f. 
? The story is given at J. vi. 479-593. ? Mhv. xxx. 88. 
9 j. 9. 19 AA. i. 51. 


1. Vessabhü.—The twenty-first of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in the pleasaunce of Anoma (Commentary, Anupama), his father 
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being the khattiya Suppatita (Supatita) and his mother Yasavati. On 
the day of his birth he roared “like a bull " a shout of triumph, hence 
his name (vasabhanadahetutta).! For six thousand years he lived in the 
household in three palaces: Ruei, Suruei and Vaddhana (Rativaddhana); 
his wife was Sucittà, and their son Suppabuddha. He left home ina golden 
palanquin, practised austerities for six months, was given milk-rice by 
Sirivaddhana of Sucittanigama, and grass for his seat by the Naga king 
Narinda, and attained Enlightenment under a sdla-tree. He preached 
his first sermon at Anurarama to his brothers, Sona and Uttara, who 
became his chief disciples. Among women his chief disciples were Dàmà 
and Samala, his constant attendant Upasanta (Upasannaka), his chief 
lay patrons Sotthika and Rama among men, and Gotami (Kaligotami) 
and Sirimà among women. He was sixty cubits in height and lived for 
sixty thousand years. He died at the Khemarama in Usabhavati 
and his relics were scattered. The Bodhisatta was King Sudassana of 
Sarabhavati." 
Vessabhü Buddha kept the uposatha once in every six years." 


1 But MT. 63 gives another explana- | 2 Bu. xxii. 1 ff.; BuA. 205 ff.; D. ii. 5.; 


| 
tion: hinam jananam abhibhüto maggena | J.i. 41. 


abhibhavitakilesahino ti và. Dvy. 333 3 DhA. iii. 236. 
calls him Visvabha. 


2. Vessabhü.—King of Avanti in the time of Renu. His capital was 
Mahissati.* 
1 D. ii. 236. 
Vessara.—A pleasaunce in which Mahgala Buddha died.' 
! Bu. iv. 32. 


Vessavana.—One of the names of Kuvera (q.v.), given to him because 
his kingdom is called Visànà.! He is one of the Catummaharajano 
(q.v.) and rules over the Yakkhas, his kingdom being in the north.* In 
the Atanatiya Sutta? he is the spokesman, and he recited the Atanatiya- 
rune for the protection of the Buddha and his followers from the Yakkas 
who had no faith in the Buddha. He rides in the Narivahana, which is 
twelve yojanas long, its seat being of coral. His retinue is composed of 
ten thousand crores of Yakkhas.* He is a sot@panna and his life-span is 
ninety thousand years.” The books record a conversation between him 


1 D. iii. 201; SNA. i. 369, etc. , 4 SNA. i. 379; the preacher's seat in 
2 E.g., D. ii. 207. | the Lohapásáda at Anurüdhapura was 


3 Ibid., iii. 104; he was spokesman | made in the design of the Narivahana 
because ''he was intimate with the | (Mhv. xxvii. 29). 
Buddha, expert in conversation, well- | 5 AA. ii. 718. 
| 


trained ” (DA. iii. 962). 
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and Velukantaki Nandamáta (q.v.), when he heard her sing the Paráyana 
Vagga and stayed to listen. When Cülasubhaddà wished to invite the 
Buddha and his monks to her house in Saketa, and felt doubtful about it, 
Vessavana appeared before her and said that the Buddha would come at 
her invitation. | 

On another occasion' he heard Uttara Thera preaching to the monks 
in Dhavajaliké on the Sankheyya Mountain, near Mahisavatthu, and 
went and told Sakka, who visited Uttara and had a discussion with him. 

Once when Vessavana was travelling through the air, he saw Sambhüta 
Thera wrapt in samādhi. Vessavana descended from his chariot, 
worshipped the Thera, and left behind two Yakkhas with orders to 
wait until the Elder should emerge from his trance. The Yakkhas then 
greeted the Thera in the name of Vessavana and told him they had 
been left to protect him. The Elder sent thanks to Vessavana, but 
informed him, through the Yakkhas, that the Buddha had taught his 
disciples to protect themselves through mindfulness, and so further 
protection was not needed. Vessavana visited Sambhüta on his return, 
and finding that the Elder had become an arahant, went to Savatthi 
and carried the news to the Buddha.’ 

Mention is made of Vessavana’s Gadavudha’ and his mango-tree, 
the Atulamba.? Alavaka’s abode was near that of Vessavana.!! 

Bimbisara, after death, was born seven times as one of the ministers 
(paricaraka) of Vessavana, and, while on his way with a message from 
Vessavana to Virülhaka, visited the Buddha and gave him an account 
of a meeting of the devas which Vessavana had attended and during 
which Sanahkumara had spoken in praise of the Buddha and his teach- 
ings" Vessavana seems to have been worshipped by those desiring 
children." There was in Anuràdhapura a banyan-tree dedicated as a 
shrine to Vessavana in the time of Pandukàbhaya.4  Vessavana is 
mentioned as having been alive in the time of Vipassi Buddha. When 
Vipassi died, there was a great earthquake which terrified the people, 
but Vessavana appeared and quieted their fears. Vessavana ac- 
companied Sakka when he showed Moggallana round Vejayanta-pásáda.' 


6 Ibid., 483. | 10 J. iv. 324, also called Abbhanta- 
7 A. iv. 162; on his way to see the | ramba (see the Abbharantara Jataka). 
Buddha. 11 SNA. i. 240. 
8 ThagA. i.46 f. Just as he encouraged 12 D. ii. 206 f. 
the good, so he showed his resentment 13 See, e.g., the story of Rajadatta 
against the wicked; see, e.g., s.v. Revati. | (ThagA. i. 403). 
? SNA. i. 225; the books (e.g., SA. i. 249; 14 Mhv. x. 89. 
Sp. ii. 440) are careful to mention that 15 ThagA. i. 149. 
he used his Gadavudha only while he 16 M. i. 253; because he was Sakka’s 


was yet a puthujjana. very intimate friend (MA. i. 476). 
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As lord of the Yakkhas, it was in the power of Vessavana to grant to 
any of them special privileges, such as the right of devouring anyone 
entering a particular pond, ete.” 

Vessavana, like Sakka, was not the name of a particular being, but of 
the holder of an office. When one Vessavana died, Sakka chose another 
as his successor. The new king, on his accession, sent word to all the 
Yakkhas, asking them to choose their special abodes.* It was the 
duty of Yakkhinis to fetch water from Anotatta for Vessavana's use. 
Each Yakkhini served her turn, sometimes for four, sometimes for five 
months. But sometimes they died from exhaustion before the end of 
their term.” 

Vessavana's wife was Bhufijati (q.v.), who, like himself, was a devoted 
follower of the Buddha." They had five daughters: Latà, Sajjà, Pavarà, 
Acchimati, and Sutà,! Punnaka was Vessavana’s nephew." 

The pleasures and luxuries enjoyed by Vessavana have become 
proverbial.” 

An ascetic named Kaficanapatti™ is mentioned as having been the 
favourite of Vessavana. See also s.v. Yakkha. 


17 See, e.g., DhA. iii. 74; J. i. 128; 
ii. 325 (Makhadeva). Sometimes, e.g., 
in the case of Avaruddhaka (DhA. ii. 237), 
& Yakkha had to serve Vessavana for 
twelve years in order to obtain a 
particular boon (cf. J. ii. 16, 17). (Three 
years at J. iii. 502.) Vessavana some- 
times employs the services of uncivilized 
human beings (paccantamilakkhavasika) 
DA. iii. 865 f. The Yakkhas fear him 


greatly. If he is angry and looks but | 
once, one thousand Yakkhas are broken ' 


up and scattered “like parched peas 


hopping about on a hot plate" (J. ii. 
399). This was probably before he 
became a sotapanna. 

18 J, i. 328. 

19 DhA. i. 40; also J. iv. 492; v. 21. 

20 D, ii. 270. 

21 For a story about them, see VvA. 
131 f. 22 J. vi. 265, 326. 

23 See, e.g., Vv. iv. 3, 46 (bhuiüjàmi 
kamakami raja Vessavano yatha); MT. 
676 (Vessavanassa rajapartharasadisam) ; 
cf. J. vi. 313. 

24 J. ii. 399. 


Vessanara.—A name for the God of Fire.! 
1 J. vi. 203. 


1. Vessámitta.—4A celebrated sage of old.’ 
! Vin. i. 245; D. i. 104; M. ii. 169, 200; A. iii. 224; iv. 61, etc. 


2. Vessamitta.—A king of old who led a good life and was reborn in 


Sakka's heaven.! 


1 J. vi. 251. 


3. Vessamitta.—A Yakkha chief who, with five hundred others of the 
same name, was present at the preaching of the Mahàásamaya Sutta.’ 
1 D. ii. 257. 
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He is mentioned among the Yakkha chiefs to be invoked in time of 
need by followers of the Buddha.* Buddhaghosa says? he was so called 
because he lived on a mountain called Vessamitta. 


2 Ibid., iii. 205. 3 DA. ii. 686; iii. 970. 


Vehapphala.—One of the Brahma-worlds of the Rüpaloka plane. 
Beings are born there as a result of developing the Fourth Jhana.’ Their 
life-span is five hundred mahàkalpas,? and even puthujjanas can be born 
there? Baka-Brahma was once an inhabitant of Vehapphala.* Anā- 
gimins born there reach Nibbana without going elsewhere. Buddha- 
ghosa explains the name thus: vipulā phalà ti=Vehapphala. In ages 
in which the world is destroyed by wind, Vehapphala forms the limit 
of the destruction.” 


1 AbhS. chap. v., sec. 3 (d). 5 VbhA. 522. 
2 Ibid., sec. 6; A. ii. 128, 129. € Ibid., 521— MA. i. 29. 
3 VbhA.376. * J. iii. 358; SA. i. 162. ? CypA. 9. 


Vehalihga (v... Vekalihga, Vebhalihga).—4A township (nzgama) where 
lived Ghatikara, friend of Jotipala. The township was in Kosala, and 
once, during his long stay in Kosala, the Buddha visited the drama in 
which Kassapa Buddha had preached to Jotipala, and there he himself 
preached the Ghatikara Sutta." 


1 S. i. 34, 60. 2 M. ii. 45 ff. 


Voyalaggamu.—aA village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I,’ 


1 Cv, Ixxiv. 122. 


1. Vohàra Suttà.—Four suttas on modes of speech which are Ariyan 


and non-Ariyan.! 
1 A. iv. 307. 


2. Vohara Suttà.—Two suttas, one on the eight un-Ariyan practices 
and the other on their opposites.’ 


1 A, iv. 307. 


Vohárapatha Suttà.—T wo suttas, similar to Vohàra Sutta.! 
1 A. ii. 227— ii. 229. 


Vohàrikatissa.—King of Ceylon (269-91 a.c.) He was the son of 
Sirindga and his name was Tissa. He was called “ Vohàrika " because 
of his knowledge of law and tradition; he repealed the penalty of bodily 
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injury. He patronized Deva Thera of Kappukagéma and Mahatissa of 
Anurarama. He built the Sattapannakapásada, and erected parasols 
on eight thüpas and walls round six vihāras.! On days when the 
Ariyavamsa was being read, he held almsgiving throughout Ceylon. He 
suppressed the Vetulya heresy with the help of his minister Kapila. He 
was killed by his brother, Abhayanaga.” 


1 For details see Mhv. xxxvi. 33 f. 2 [bid., xxxvi. 27 ff. 


Vyaggha Jataka (No. 272).—The Bodhisatta was once a tree-sprite 
and lived near another tree-sprite. No one dared to enter the forest, 
fearing a lion and a tiger who roamed about there. So the people could 
not collect wood. One day the second tree-sprite assumed an awful 
shape, in spite of the Bodhisatta's advice, and frightened away the lion 
and the tiger. The people, finding that they had disappeared, began 
cutting down the trees. Then the foolish tree-sprite tried in vain to 
bring the animals back. 

The story was told in reference to Kokàlika's attempt to bring Sariputta 
and Moggallàna back, after having insulted them.  Kokalika is identified 
with the foolish sprite, Sariputta with the lion, and Moggallàna with the 
tiger.! 

1 J. ii. 356-8; cf. the Takkariya Jataka. 


Vyagghapajja.—The name given to the city of the Koliyans (q.v.), 
because it was built on a tiger's track. The Koliyans themselves thus 
came to be called Vyagghapajjà.! 


1 AA. ii. 558, 778; SNA. i. 356; DA. i. 262; cf. Mtu. i. 355. 


Vyasana Sutta.—Ten evils which befall a monk who reviles Ariyans 


and his fellow-celibates.! 
1 A. v. 169-317. 


1. Vyakarana Sutta.—Five qualities, including knowledge of the 
four kinds of analysis, which enable a monk to attain his aim.’ 


1 A. iii. 110. 


2. Vyakarana Sutta.—Preached by Maha Moggallána, on ten qualities 
which should be abandoned in order to achieve one’s purpose in the 


süsana.! 
1 A. v. 155 f, 
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Samyama.—A king of Benares, mentioned in the Mahahamsa Jataka 
(q.v.). Khema was his chief consort. He is identified with Sáriputta." 


1 J. v. 354, 382. 


Samyutta Nikaya, Samyuttagama.—One of the five divisions of the 
Sutta Pitaka. It consists of 7,762 suttas,’ and, at the First Council, 
was given in charge of Maha Kassapa and his pupillary succession (n?ss?- 
taka)” The Nikàya is divided into five main Vaggas and fifty-six 
sections, called Samyuttas, each Samyutta being again subdivided into 
minor Vaggas or chapters. Buddhaghosa wrote a Commentary on the 
Samyutta, called Saratthappakasini. The Samyutta Nikaya is quoted 
in the Milindapafiha.? 

Kittisirirajasiha, king of Ceylon, had the Samyutta Nikàya copied by 
scribes^ One of the Samyuttas, the Anamatagga, was preached by 
Rakkhita in Vanavasa’ and by Mahinda in Ceylon, soon after their 
respective arrivals in these countries, at the conclusion of the Third 
Council. The Nikaya has been translated into Burmese.’ 


1 DA. i. 17; Gv. 56. is mentioned, but what is evidently 
? DA. i. 15. meant is the Uposatha Khandhaka. 
3 E.g., pp. 137, 242, 377, 379; see also 4 Cv. xcix. 33. 5 Mhv. xii. 32. 


Vin. ii. 306, where Uposatha Samyutta |  $ Ibid., xv. 186. ? Bode, op. cit., 92. 


Samyoga Sutta.—On how men and women forge bonds for themselves 


by being attached to sex." 
1 A. iv. 57. 


Samyojana Sutta.—On the ten samyojanas.* 
1 A. v. 17. 


Samvannananayadipani,— A grammatical work by Jambudhaja Thera 


of Pagan.’ 
1 Bode, op cit., 55. 


1. Samvara.—The youngest of the hundred sons of Brahmadatta, 
king of Benares. See the Samvara Jataka. 


2. Samvara.—The Ajivaka mentioned in the Pandara Jataka (q.v.).' 


1 J. v. 87; see scholiast, ibid., line 27. 
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3. Samvara.—A chieftain of the Asuras, skilled in wiles.’ Cf. 


Sambara. 
1 J. v. 452, 454. 


Samvara Jataka (No. 462).—The Bodhisatta was the teacher of 
Samvara (1), youngest of the hundred sons of the king of Benares. When 
he had finished his studies, the king offered him a province, but, at the 
suggestion of his teacher, he preferred to live near his father. There, 
acting on the Bodhisatta's advice, he won all hearts, and on the death of 
his father the courtiers made him king. The brothers protested, and 
Samvara, again following his teacher's advice, divided his father's wealth 
among them. Then his brothers, led by Uposatha, acknowledged him 
king. 

The story was told to à monk who had dwelt in the forest and had then 
given up striving. He is identified with Samvara and Sáriputta with 
Uposatha.' 


1 J. iv. 130 ff. ; see also the Alinacitta Jataka and Gàmani Jataka. 


Samvara Sutta.—On the four efforts: to restrain, abandon, make 
become and watch over.! 
1 A. ii. 6. 


Samvasita.—A king of twenty-eight kappas ago, a former birth of 


Gandhodaka Thera.! 
1 Ap. i. 106. 


Samvasa Suttà.—Two Suttas—one preached to some householders on 
the road between Madhura and Verafija, the other to the monks—on 
four ways of living together: a vile man with a vile woman, a vile man with 
a devi, a deva with a vile woman, a deva with a devi. 


l A. ii. 57 ff. 


Samvutta Sutta.—The three spheres—küma, rüpa, arüpa—must be 
given up and three kinds of training must be developed: greater virtue 
(adhistla), greater thought, greater insight.' 


l A. iv. 444. 


Samvejaniya Sutta.—Four spots connected with the Buddha—the 
scenes of his birth, his Enlightenment, the preaching of his first sermon, 
and his death—which should be looked upon with emotion by believers.’ 


v.l. Vejaniya. 
1 A. ii. 120; D. ii. 140. 
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Samsaya.—4A divine musician or a musical instrument.’ 


1 VvA. 93, 372. 


Samsaraphala,—A park in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 10. 


Samsaramocaka.—A class of micchaditthikas.’ 
1 E.g., PvA. 67. 


Sa-adhana Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Atthaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.’ | 
1 A. iv. 274-93. 


Sakacittaniya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, in the 
time of Sikhi Buddha, he made a thipa of bamboos in the name of the 
Buddha and offered flowers to it. Eighty kappas ago he was a king.’ 


1 Ap. i. 111 f. 


Sakata.—A Yakkha who, with five thousand others, guarded the fifth 
door of Jotiya’s palace. v.l. Kasakanda. 


1 DhA. iv. 209. 


1. Sakalikà Sutta.—Seven hundred devas of the Satullapa group visit 
the Buddha at Maddakucehi as he lay grievously hurt by a stone splinter. 
They express their admiration, in various ways, of the Buddha's mindful- 
ness and self-possession and blame his enemy (Devadatta) for trying to 


injure so marvellous a being.' 
1.8.1217 TL 


2. Sakalikà Sutta.—Máàra approaches the Buddha at Maddakuechi 
as he lay there in great pain, and tries to grieve him by saying that he is 
idle and full of brooding thoughts. The Buddha denies the charge.’ 


1 S. i. 110. 


Sakà.—A tribe, mentioned in a list.' The name probably refers to the 


Scythians. 
1 Mil. 327, 331. 


Sakimsammajjaka Thera.—An arahant. He saw the Pafali-bodhi 
of Vipassi Buddha and swept around it and paid it honour. On the way 
home he was killed by a python.’ 


1 Ap. i. 378 f. 
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Sakuna Jataka (No. 36).—The Bodhisatta was once a bird, leader of 
a large flock. He lived in a tree, and noticing one day that two of the 
boughs were grinding one against the other and producing smoke, he 
warned his flock of the risk of fire and left for elsewhere. The wiser 
birds followed him, but some remained behind and were burnt to death. 

The story was related to a monk whose cell was burnt down. He told 
the villagers of this, and they continually promised to build him a new 
one, but failed to do so. As a result the monk lived in discomfort and 
his meditations were fruitless. "When he reported this, the Buddha 
blamed him for not going elsewhere.! 


b.9..1..215 f. 


Sakunagghi Jataka (No. 168).—The Bodhisatta was once a quail and 
was seized one day by a falcon. The quail lamented, saying that if he 
had remained in the feeding ground of his own people he would not have 
suffered thus. The falcon, hearing this, let him go, saying that he could 
catch him, no matter where he was. The quail flew back and perched 
on an immense clod, whence he called to the falcon. The falcon swooped 
down, but the quail just turned over, and the falcon was dashed to pieces 
against the clod.’ 

The Jataka was related on the occasion of the preaching of the Saku- 


novada Sutta (q.v.). 
1 J. ii. 58 f. 


Sakunagghi Sutta.—See Sakunovada Sutta. 


Sakunovada Sutta.—A monk must keep to his own pasture ground, his 
own native beat (pett?kavisaya)—viz., the four satipatthanas. Objects, 
sounds, etc., are passion-fraught, inciting to lust.’ 

The introduction of the sutta contains the Sakunagghi Jataka (q..). 
The name given in the uddana of the Samyutta is the Sakunagghi Sutta. 


1 S. v. 146 f. 


1. Sakula.—A city in Mahimsakarattha.' 
1 J. v. 337. 


2. Sakula.—A king of Sakula. See the Cullahamsa Jàtaka. He is 


identified with Sáriputta.! 
1 J. v. 337, 353. 


1. Sakulà Theri.—She belonged to a brahmin family of Savatthi 
and became a believer on seeing the Buddha accept Jetavana. Later, 
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she heard an arahant monk preach, and, being agitated in mind, joined 
the Order. Having developed insight, she won arahantship. After- 
wards the Buddha declared her foremost among nuns in dibbacakkhu.* 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha she was Nandà, daughter of King 
Ananda, and, therefore, half-sister of the Buddha. One day she heard 
the Buddha declare a nun chief among possessors of the '' heavenly 
eye " and herself wished for similar honour. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha she was a brahminee and later became a Paribbajikà. One day 
she offered alms at the Buddha’s thūpa and kept a lamp burning there 
all night. She was then reborn in Tàvatimsa." 


1 Cf. A. i. 25. 2 Thig. vss. 98-101; ThigA. 91 f.; Ap. ii. 569 f.; AA. i. 199 f. 


2. Sakulà.—Sister of Somà. They were both wives of Pasenadi 
and followers of the Buddha. Once, when Pasenadi was staying at 
Ujjufifia, he went to see the Buddha, and carried to him the greetings of 
the two queens.! 
1 M. ii. 125 £.; MA. ii. 757. 

Sakuludayi.—A famous Paribbajaka. The Maha-Sakuladayi and the 
Culla-Sakuladayi Suttas (q.v.) record two conversations between him and 
the Buddha in the Paribbajakarama at Moranivapa in Rajagaha. He is 
also said to have been present when the Buddha visited the Paribbà- 
jakáráma on the Sappini River and talked to the Paribbàjakas there.’ 
In these contexts he is said to have been in the company of Annabhara 
(Anugára) and Varadhara, evidently themselves eminent Paribbajakas. 
Sakuladayi’s teacher was Vekhanassa." 

1 A. ii. 29, 176. 2 MA. ii. 716. 


Sakota, or Korandadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas 
ago he saw the footprint of Sikhi Buddha and worshipped it, covering it 
with koranda-flowers.! 

1 Ap. i. 283. 

Sakka,— Almost always spoken of as " devànam indo,” chief (or king) 
of the devas. The Samyutta Nikaya’ contains a list of his names: he is 
called Maghavà, because as a human being, in a former birth, he was a 
brahmin named Magha.* As such he bestowed gifts from time to time, 
hence his name Purindada’ (generous giver in former births or giver in 
towns). Because he gives generously and thoroughly (sakkaccam) 
he is known as Sakka.* Because he gives away dwelling-places (dvasa- 


1 8.1. 229; DhA. i. 264. 4 Sakra occurs many times in the Vedas 
2 But see s.v. Magha; cf. Sanskrit | as an adjective, qualifying gods (chiefly 
Maghavant as an epithet of Indra. Indra), and is explained as meaning 


3 Cf. Indra’s epithet Purandara (de- | “able, capable." It is, however, not 
stroyer of cities). found as a name in pre- Buddhistic times. 
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tham) he is called Vasava.” Because in one moment he can think of one 
thousand matters, he is called Sahassakkha.! Because he married the 
Asura maiden Sujà, he is called Sujampati, Because he governs the 
devas of Tavatimsa, he is called Devanam Indo. Elsewhere? Sakka is 
addressed as Kosiya (q.v.). He is also spoken of as Yakkha.”” 

Sakka rules over Tavatimsa devaloka, the lowest heaven but one of the 
lower plane. His palace is Vejayanta (q.v.) and his chariot bears the 
same name. Though king of the Tàvatimsa devas, he is no absolute 
monarch. He is imagined rather in the likeness of a chieftain of a 
Kosala-clan. The devas meet and deliberate in the Sudhammáà-sabhà 
and Sakka consults with them rather than issues them commands. On 
such occasions, the Four Regent Devas are present in the assembly with 
their followers of the Catummahàràjika-world.! Among the Tavatimsa 
devas, Sakka is more or less primus inter pares, yet he surpasses his 
companions in ten things: length of life, beauty, happiness, renown, 
power; and in the degree of his five sense-experiences: sight, hearing, 
smelling, taste and touch.’” 

In the Samyutta Nikàya" the Buddha gives seven rules of conduct, 
which rules Sakka carried out as a human being, thus attaining to his 
celestial sovereignty. When the devas fight the Asuras“ they do so 
under the banner and orders of Sakka. Pajapati, Varuna and Isana 
are also mentioned as having been associated with him in supreme 
command. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya a whole Samyutta—one of the shortest, 
consisting of twenty-five short suttas—is devoted.to Sakka. In the 
first and second suttas Sakka praises energy (v?riya); in the third he 
denounces timidity; in the fourth he shows forbearance to his enemy”; 

5 But see s.v. Vasava. | 1? A. iv. 242; these are also attributed 

$ Also Sahassanetta. | to the rulers of the other deva-worlds. 

? For the romantic story of Sakka's |  !3 S. i. 228, 229, 231; cf. Mil. 90; for 
marriage, see s.v. Sujà. Thus Suja’s | details of these see Magha. 
father, Vepacitti (g.v.), became Sakka's |  !^ For details of Sakka’s conquest of 
father-in-law. Several quaint stories | the Asuras see s.v. Asura, The Asuras 
are related about father- and son-in-law. | called him Jara-sakka (J. i. 202). 

The two sometimes quarrelled and at 15 S. i. 219. 
others lived together in peace (SA. i. 265). 16 The enemy, in this case, is his father- 

8 See s.v. Inda. in-law, Vepacitta, Sakka had a reputa- 

? E.g., D. ii. 270; M. i. 252. tion for great forbearance. In sutta 22 

10 M. i. 252; cf. S. i. 206 (Sakkanamako | a Yakkha is said to have come and to have 
Yakkho); at S. i. 47 Maghadevaputta | satonhisthrone,toangerhim. But Sakka 
(Sakka) is called Vatrabhü, slayer of | showed him great honour and the Yakkha 
Vrtra (SA. i. 83); Sakka is also, in the | vanished. The Commentary adds (S.A. i. 
Jàtakas, called Gandhabbarája (J. vi. | 272) that it was no Yakkha, but a Rüpà- 


260) and Mahinda (J. v. 397, 411). vacara Brahmà, named Kodhabhakkha, 
11 See, e.g., D. ii. 207 f., 220 f. who had come to test Sakka's patience. 
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in the fifth he advocates the conquest of anger by kindness; in the 
sixth kindness to animals; in the seventh he denounces trickery, even 
towards enemies; and in the ninth he preaches courtesy and honour 
towards the wise. In the eleventh are described the seven life-long 
habits which raised him to his present eminent position; twelve and 
thirteen repeat this and explain his titles. In the fourteenth Sakka 
explains how new gods, who outshine the old ones, do so because they have 
observed the Buddha’s teaching. In the fifteenth he describes as the 
most beautiful spot that where arahants dwell; in the sixteenth he 
praises gifts to the Order"; in the seventeenth he praises the Buddha, 
but is told by Sahampati that he has selected the wrong attributes for 
praise. In eighteen to twenty he says that whereas brahmins and 
nobles on earth and the gods of the Catummaharajika-world and of 
Tàvatimsa worship him, he himself worships good men and arahants. 
Numbers twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-four and twenty-five are 
against anger, and twenty-three is against deceit. 

These and other passages show that Sakka was considered by the early 
Buddhists as a god of high character, kindly and just, but not perfect, 
and not very intelligent. His imperfections are numerous: in spite of 
his very great age, he is still subject to death and rebirth’; as an 
example of this, it is mentioned that Sunetta had thirty-five times been 
reborn as Sakka,” a statement confirmed by the Buddha." Sakka is 
not free from the three deadly evils—lust, ill-will, stupidity”; nor is he 
free from anxiety. He is timid, given to panic, to fright, to running 
away.? 

In the Sakkapafiha Sutta (q.v.), Sakka is said to have visited the Buddha 
at Vediyagiri in Ambasanda and to have asked him a series of questions. 


17 The story connected with this 
sutta is that of Sakka, seeing the people 
of Anga and Magadha make preparations 
for a great sacrifice to Maha Brahma, 
feels pity for them and comes among 
them in the guise of Brahma, advis- 
ing them to take their offerings to the 
Buddha and seek his counsel (SA. i. 
270). 

18 At J. ii. 312, Sakka’s life is given 
as lasting thirty million and sixty times 
one hundred thousand years. 

19 A. i. 144. 

20 Ibid., iv. 105. 

21 Ibid., 89. 

22 Ibid., i. 144. The story of Rohini 
shows that Sakka was very susceptible 
to the charms of beauty. He evidently 


| that feat (SNA. ii. 


liked other people to enjoy life and sent 
a heavenly dancer to amuse Mahapanada 
when nobody on earth could accomplish 
400). On another 
occasion, as Sakka was rejoicing in his 
triumph over the Asuras, he saw a crane 
on a hill-top who wished to be able to 
eat fish without going down into the 
stream. Sakka immediately sent the 
stream, in full flood, to the hill-top 
(J. iii. 252). | 

23 He is mentioned in the Jàtakas as 
being frightened of ascetics who practised 
severe penanoes, lest they should unseat 
him from his throne, e.g., J. ii. 394; 
also the stories of Visayha, Lomasa- 
kassapa, Kanha, Akitti, Maha-Kaficana 
and Isisinga. 
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He sends Pajicasikha with his vina™ to play and sing to the Buddha and 
to obtain permission for him (Sakka) to visit him and question him. 
The Buddha says to himself that Sakka, for a long time past, has led a 
pure life, and gives him permission to question him on any subject. It 
is stated in the course of the sutta” that it was not the first time that Sakka 
had approached the Buddha for the same purpose. He had gone to him 
at the Salalaghara in Savatthi, but found him in meditation, with Bhufijati, 
wife of Vessavana, waiting on him. He therefore left with a request to 
Bhufüjati to greet the Buddha in his name. He also declares” that he 
has become a sotapanna and has earned for himself the right to be 
reborn eventually in the Akanittha-world, whence he will pass entirely 
away. 

The Commentary says” that Sakka was constantly seeing the Buddha 
and was the most zealous of the devas 1n the discharge of his duties to 
the sdsana. But this visit to the Buddha at Vediyagiri had a special 
object. Sakka saw signs that his life was drawing to an end and was 
frightened by this knowledge. He therefore went to the Buddha to 
seek his help. It adds" that, as Sakka sat listening to the Buddha, he 
died in his old life and was reborn a new and young Sakka; only Sakka 
himself and the Buddha was aware of what had happened. The 
Commentary continues? that Sakka became an “ uddham-sota," treading 
the path of anagamins. As such he will live in Avihà for one thousand 
kappas, in Atappa for two thousand, in Sudassanà for four thousand, and 
will end in the Akanittha-world, after having enjoyed life 1 in theBrahma- 
worlds for thirty-one thousand kappas. 

Àn account of another interview which Sakka had with the Buddha 
is given in the Cülatanhasankhaya Sutta (q.v.). There the question arises 
regarding the extirpation of cravings. Sakka accepts the Buddha’s 
answer and leaves him. Anxious to discover whether Sakka has under- 
stood the Buddha’s teaching, Moggallana visits Sakka and questions him. 
Sakka evades the questions and shows Moggallàna the glories of his 
Vejayanta palace. Moggallana then frightens him by a display of iddhi- 
power, and Sakka repeats to him, word for word, the Buddha's answer. 
Moggallana departs satisfied, and Sakka tells his handmaidens that 
Moggallana is a “fellow of his ” in the higher life, meaning, probably, 


^ It was Sakka who had given the 


brahmins and recluses as well. They 
Beluvapanduvinà to Paficasikha (SNA. ii. 


were pleased to see him, and boasted 


394). that they had nothing to teach him; 
25 D. ii. 270. but he had to teach them what he 
36 Ibid., 286. knew. 


27 DA. iii. 697. In the sutta Sakka 28 DA. iii. 732; cp. DhA. iii. 270. 
admits (D. ii. 284) that he visited other 29 DA. iii. 740. 
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that he himself is a sotapanna and therefore a kinsman of the 
arahant.?? 

The later books contain a good deal of additional information regarding 
Sakka. His city extends for one thousand leagues, and its golden 
streets are sixty leagues long; his palace Vejayanta is one thousand 
leagues high; the Sudhamma-hall covers five hundred leagues, his throne 
of yellow marble (Pandukambalasilasana) is sixty leagues in extent, 
his white umbrella withits golden wreath is five leagues in circumference, 
and he himself is accompanied by a glorious array of twenty-five million 
nymphs.** Other features of his heaven are the Páriechattaka-tree, 
the Nanda-pokkharani and the Cittalatàvana.? His body is three 
gavutas in height?*; his chief conveyance is the marvellous elephant 
Eravana (q.v.), but he goes to war in the Vejayanta-ratha (g.v.). Refer- 
ence is often made to his throne, the Pandukambalasilàsana (q.v.), com- 
posed of yellow stone. It grows hot when Sakka’s life draws towards 
its end; or his merit is exhausted; or when some mighty being prays; or, 
again, through the efficacy of virtue in recluses or brahmins or other 
beings, full of potency.™ 

Sakka’s devotion to the Buddha and his religion is proverbial. When 
the Bodhisatta cut off his hair and threw it into the sky, Sakka took it 
and deposited it in the Cülàmani-eetiya." He was present near the 
Bodhi-tree, blowing his Vijayuttara-sahkha (q¢.v.), when Mara arrived to 
prevent the Buddha from reaching Enlightenment.” When the Buddha 
accepted Bimbisara’s invitation to dine in his palace, Sakka, in the 
guise of a young man, preceded the Buddha and his monks along the 
street to the palace, singing the Buddha’s praises.” When the Buddha 
performed his Yamaka-patihariya at the foot of the Gandamba, it was 
Sakka who built for him a pavilion, and gave orders to the gods of the 
Wind and the Sun to uproot the pavilions of the heretics and cause 
them great discomfort. When the Buddha returned to Sankassa from 
Tavatimsa, whither he went after performing the Twin Miracle, Sakka 


30 In a passage in the Samyutta 
(S. i. 201) Sakka is represented as 
descending from heaven to make an 
enquiry about Nibbàna, and in another 
(S. iv. 269 f.), as listening, in heaven, 
to Moggallàna's exposition of the simplest 
duties of à good layman. On another 
occasion, at Vessavana’s suggestion, 
Sakka visited Uttara Thera on the 
Sankheyyaka Mountain and listened to 


31 J. v. 386. 

32 DA. iii. 
timsa. 

3$ DhA. iii. 269. 

34 J. iv. 8; when the Buddha, however, 
sat on it, he was able to conceal it in his 
robe (DhA. iii. 218). 

35 J. i. 65. 

36 Thid., 72. 

37 Vin. i. 38. 


716; see also s.v. Tava- 


a sermon by him (A. iv. 163 f.). See | 
also Sakka Sutta (2) and (3). | 


II. 61 


38 DhA. iii. 206, 208. 
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created three ladders—of gold, of silver, and of jewels respectively—for 
the Buddha and his retinue.” 

‘Sakka was present at Vesali when the Buddha visited that city in 
order to rid it of its plagues. His presence drove away the evil spirits, 
and the Buddha's task was thus made easier" When the Buddha 
and his monks wished to journey one hundred leagues, to visit Culla 
Subhaddà at Uggapura, Sakka, with the aid of Vissakamma, provided 
them with pavilions (kütagara) in which they might travel by air.” 
Once, when the ponds in Jetavana were quite dry, the Buddha wished 
to bathe, and Sakka immediately caused rain to fall and the ponds 
were filled.*? In Sakka's aspect as Vajirapani (q.v.) he protected the 
Buddha from the insults of those who came to question him. During 
the Buddha's last illness, Sakka ministered to him, performing the 
most menial tasks, such as carrying the vessel of excrement.* He 
was present at the Buddha's death, and uttered, in verse, a simple 
lament, very different from the studied verses ascribed to Brahma,” 
At the distribution, by Dona, of the Buddha's relics, Sakka saw Dona 
hide the Buddha's right tooth in his turban. Realizing that Dona was 
incapable of rendering adequate honour to the relic, Sakka took the 
relic and deposited it in the Cül]àmanicetiya. And when Ajatasattu 
was making arrangements to deposit his share of the relics, Sakka gave 
orders to Vissakamma to set up a valasahghatayanta for their protection.” 

Sakka did all in his power to help followers of the Buddha in their 
strivings for the attainment of the goal, asin the case of Panditasàmanera, 
when he sent the Four Regent Gods to drive away the birds, made the 
Moon-deity shroud the moon, and himself stood guard at the door of 
Pandita's cell, lest he should be disturbed. Often, when a monk achieved 


39 DhA., ibid., 225. 40 Ibid., 441 

41 Ibid., 470. 42 J. i. 330. 

43 See also the story of Cificà-màna- 
vikà, when Sakka protected the Buddha 
from her charges. Sakka also regarded 
it as his business to protect the Buddha’s 
followers, as is shown by the manner in 
which he came to the rescue of the four 
seven-year-old novices—Sanhkicea, Pandi- 
ta, Sopaka and Revata—when they were 
made to go hungry by a brahmin and his 
wife (DhA. iv. 176 f.). 

44 Ibid., 269 f. He did the same for 
other holy men—e.g., Sariputta. Sakka 
also waited on the Buddha when he was 
in Gayàsisa for the conversion of the 


Tebhatikajatilas (Vin. i. 28 f.); see also | 
the story of Jambuka (DhA. ii. 59). | 


The Udana (iii. 7) contains a story of 
Sakka assuming the guise of a poor 
weaver and Sujà that of his wife, in order 
to give alms to Mahà Kassapa who had 
just risen from a trance. They succeeded 
in their ruse, to the great joy of Sakka 
(cp. DhA. i. 424f.). On other occasions— 
e.g., in the case of Mahaduggata—Sakka 
helped poor men to gain merit by pro- 
viding them with the means for giving 
alms to the Buddha (DhA. ii. 135 ff.). 

4 D. ii. 157; on the importance of 
this verse, however, see Dial ii. 176, 
n. l. 

*6 DA. ii. 609. 

4” Ibid., 613. 

48 DhA. ii. 143; cf. the story of Sukha 
ibid., iii. 96 f. 
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his ambition, Sakka was there to express his joy and do him honour." 
He was ready to help, not only monks and nuns, but also eminent 
laymen, such as Jotika, for whom he built a palace of wondrous splen- 
dour, and provided it with every luxury." Sakka was always ready 
to come to the rescue of the good when in distress—e.g., in the case of 
Cakkhupala when he became blind; Sakka led him by the hand and took 
him to Savatthi.°"* He loved to test the goodness of men, as in the case 
of the leper Suppabuddha, ? to see if their faith was genuine. The 
Játaka contains several stories of his helping holy men by providing 
them with hermitages, etc.—e.g., Kuddala-pandita, Hatthipala, Ayoghara, 
Jotipala (Sarabhahga), Sutasoma, Dukülaka, Parika and Vessantara. 
Sometimes, when he found that ascetics were not diligently practising 
their duties, he would frighten them—e.g., in the Vighàsa and Soma- 
datta Jatakas. The Anguttara Nikàya" contains a story of Sakka 
punishing a deva called Supatittha, who lived in a banyan-tree, because 
he failed to keep the rukkhadhamma. 

Sakka appears as the guardian of moral law in the world. When 
wickedness is rampant among men, or kings become unrighteous, he 
appears among them to frighten them so that they may do good instead 
of evil. He is on the side of the good against the wicked, and often 
helps them to realize their goal. Instances of this are seen in the 
Ambacora, Ayaküta, Udaya, Kaccani, Kama, Kamanita, Kumbha, 
Kelisila, Kharaputta, Culladhanuggaha, Dhajavihetha,  Bilàrikosiya, 
Manieora, Mahakanha, Vaka, Sarabhahga, Sarabhamiga and Sudhabho- 
jana Jatakas, Sakka patronised good men; some of the more eminent 
he invited to his heaven, sending his charioteer Matali to fetch them, 
and he showed them all honour—e.g., Guttila, Mandhata, Sadhina, and 
Nimi; others he rewarded suitably—see, e.g., the Uraga Jataka. 

The lesser gods consulted Sakka in their difficulties and problems— 
e.g., in the case of the deity of Anathapindika’s fourth gateway, who 
incurred the displeasure of Anathapindika by advising him to refrain 
from too much generosity towards the Buddha and his monks." Sakka 
has also to deal with disputes arising among the devas themselves.” 
On several occasions Sakka helped the Bodhisatta in the practice of his 
Perfections—e.g., as King Sivi, Temiya, Nimi and Vessantara, also in 

? See, e.g., the story of Mahaphussa , janaka's mother, Candakumara’s mother, 
(SNA. i. 55 f.). Candà, and Mahosadha. 

99 DhA. iv. 207 f. 52 DhA. ii. 34 f.; see also the story of 

51 Ibid, i. 14 f. Many instances | the courtezan in the Kurudhamma 
are found in the Jàtaka where Sakka | Jataka (J. ii. 380). 
rescued the good in  distress—e.g., 53 iii, 370 f. 


Dhammaddhaja, Guttila, Kaecáni, the 54 J. i. 229. 
Kinnari Candà, Sambulà, Kusa, Mahà- | © DA. iii. 705. 
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his birth as a hare; in this last story, the Sasa Jataka (q.v.), Sakka paints 
the picture of a hare in the moon to commemorate the Bodhisatta's 
sacrifice. 

Sakka sometimes answers the prayers of good and barren women and 
gives them sons—e.g., Sumedhà, Silavati, Candádevi. Mention is also 
made of other boons granted by Sakka to various persons. Thus in 
the Mahasuka Jataka he visited the parrot who clung to the dead 
stump of a tree through gratitude, and granted him the boon that the 
tree should once more become fruitful He granted four boons to 
Kanha, that he might be calm, bear no malice or hatred against his 
neighbour, feel no greed for others' glory, and no lust towards his 
neighbour" To Akitti he granted several boons, the last of which was 
that he should have no more visits from Sakka?! When Sivi became 
blind, Sakka gave him two eyes; these were not natural eyes, but the 
eyes of Truth, Absolute and Perfect (saccaparamita-cakkhuni). Sakka 
confesses that he has not the power of restoring sight; it was the virtue 
of Sivi himself which had that power." When Silavati wished for a 
boon, Sakka took her to heaven, where he kept her for seven days; 
then he granted that she should have two sons, one wise and ugly and 
the other a fool and handsome. He also presented her with a piece of 
kusa-grass, a heavenly robe, a piece of sandalwood, the flower of the 
Paricchattaka-tree and a Kokanda-lute. All this passed into the pos- 
session of Kusa, and, later, Sakka gave him the Verocana-jewel.” He 
gave Phusati, mother of Vessantara, ten boons" and to Vessantara him- 
self he gave eight.?? 

In the Sarabhanga Játaka? mention is made of four daughters of Sakka 
—Asa, Saddhà, Hiri and Siri, His wife, Sujà, accompanied him every- 
where on his travels, even into the world of men, because that was the 
boon she had asked for on her marriage to him." Vessavana was 
Sakka's special friend, and when one Vessavana died, it was Sakka’s 
duty to appoint a successor." Matali (g.v. is Sakka’s charioteer 
and constant companion. Vissakamma (q.v.) is his “ handy-man." 
Sakka has twenty-five million handmaids and five hundred dove- 
footed nymphs (kakutapadiniyo), famed for their beauty. It was the 
sight of these which tempted the Buddha's step-brother, Nanda, to 
give up thoughts of Janapadakalyani-Nandà." Sakka’s special weapon 


56. J, iii. 493. 62 [bid., 572. 

57 J. iv. 10. 63 J. v. 392. 

58 [bid., 240 f. | 94 E.g., J. iii. 491. ' 

89 Ibid, 410 f. 6 DhA. i. 279. € MA. i. 476 f. 
60 J, v. 280 f., 310. 9? J, i. 328. 


61 J. vi. 481 f. 68 J. ii, 93. 
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is the Vajiravudha (q.v.) and his special drum the Alambara (q.v.). 
His voice is sweet, like the tintinabulation of golden bells.” 

It is Sakka’s special duty to protect the religion of the Buddha in 
Ceylon. As the Buddha lay dying, he enjoined on Sakka the task of 
looking after Vijaya and his successors. This duty Sakka, in turn, 
entrusted to the god Uppalavanna." Sakka informed Mahinda of the 
right moment for his visit to Ceylon." When Devanampiyatissa wished 
for relics to place in the Thüparàma-Thüpa, Sumana-samanera visited 
Sakka and obtained from him the right collar-bone of the Buddha, which 
Sakka had placed in the Culàmani-eetiya." Again, when Dutthagà- 
mani was in need of building materials for the Mahà Thüpa, it was Sakka 
who supplied them." On the occasion of the enshrining of the relics 
in the Mahà Thüpa, Sakka gave orders to Vissakamma to decorate the 
whole of Ceylon. He also provided the throne and casket of gold for 
the relics brought from the Nàgà-world by Sonuttara and was himself 
present at the festival, blowing his conch-shell.™ 

Other Cakkavàlas have also their Sakka,” and in one place” 
mention is made of many thousands of Sakkas. 

It is evident from the foregoing account that, as Rhys Davids sug- 
gests,” Sakka and Indra are independent conceptions. None of the 
personal characteristics of Sakka resemble those of Indra. Some 
epithets are identical but are evidently borrowed, though they are 
differently explained. The conception of the popular god which appealed 
to a more barbarous age and to the clans fighting their way into a new 
country, seems to have been softened and refined in order to meet the 
ideals of a more cultured and peaceful civilization. The old name no 
longer fitted the new god, and, as time went on, Sakka came to be 
regarded as an entirely separate god. 


69 SA. i. 273. \ 4 Ibid., xxxi. 34, 75, 78. 

70 Mhv. vii. 1 ff. | "5 (aññehi Cakkavàlehi Sakka dagac- 
71 Ibid., xiii. 15. | chanti) J. i. 203. 

72 Ibid., xvii. 9 ff. |. "6 Ibid., 204. 


73 Ibid., xxviii. 6 ff. | 77 Dial. ii. 297 f. 
2. Sakka.—A Yakkha. See Sakka Sutta (1). 


3. Sakka.—Another form of Sakya (4.».).! 
1 E.g., A. iv. 195; v. 334. 
Sakka Samyutta.—The eleventh section of the Samyutta Nikaya.' 
It contains twenty-five short discourses connected with Sakka (q.v.). 


1 S. i. 216-42. 
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1. Sakka Sutta.—A Yakkha visits the Buddha at Gijjhakita and tells 
him that he should not spend his time teaching others. The Buddha 
answers that he does it out of sympathy and compassion.’ 

The Commentary adds’ that this Sakka was a Yakkha belonging to 
M§ara’s faction (Màrapakkhiko). 


1S. i. 206. 2 SA. i. 232. 


2. Sakka Sutta.—Sakka, king of the devas, visits the Buddha at 
Gijjhaküta and asks him why only some beings are fully set free in this 
life. Because of grasping, answers the Buddha. 


1 S. iv. 101. 


3. Sakka Sutta.—A series of four conversations which Sakka and his 
retinue had with Moggallana, at Jetavana, on various simple topics, 
such as taking refuge in the Buddha, having unwavering faith in him, 


etc.! 
1 S. iv. 269 ff. 


Sakkaeea Vagga.— The fourth section of the Sekhiyà in the Vinaya 


Pitaka.’ 
! Vin. iv. 191-4. 


Sakkaeea Sutta.—Four qualities, including zeal, desirable in those 
who practise meditation.’ 


t $8.11: 207, 271, 217. 


Sakkata.—A Yakkha who, with five hundred others, stood guard over 
the fifth gates of Jotiya's palace.! v.l. Kasakanda. 


! DhA. iv. 209. 


“ Sakkatvà" Sutta.—Sariputta, seated in seclusion and pondering 
as to whom a monk should respect and rely on, finds, in answer, that a 
monk should respect and revere the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, and should rely on goodwill. He visits the Buddha and con- 
sults him, and the Buddha tells him that his conclusions are correct.! 


1 A. iv. 120 f. 


Sakkadattiya.—This word, occurring several times in the Jáàtaka,! 
is evidently not a name but an adjective, meaning “ provided by 


Sakka.” 
1 E.g., J. iii. 403; iv. 489; vi. 21, ete. 
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1. Sakkanamassa Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks of how Sakka 
once ordered Matali to fetch his chariot that he might visit his gardens. 
The chariot was brought, and before entering it, Sakka clasped his 
hands and did obeisance to the several quarters. On being asked by 
Matali as to whom he so honoured, Sakka answered that he worshipped 
all monks and laymen who led the virtuous life.! 


1 S. i. 234. 


2. Sakkanamassa Sutta.—Similar to (1). The honour was paid to the 


Buddha.* 
1 S. i. 235. 


3. Sakkanamassa Sutta.—Similar to (1). The honour was paid to the 


Order of monks.? 
1 S. i. 236. 


Sakkapafiha Sutta.—The twenty-first of the Digha Nikaya. Sakka? 
visits the Buddha at the Indasalaguhà in Vediyagiri, and, having 
obtained leave from the Buddha through Paficasikha, asks a series of 
fourteen questions on the causes of malice and avarice, favour and 
disfavour, of desire, of mental preoccupation, obsession (papafica), 
happiness (somanassa), sorrow (domanassa), equanimity, good behaviour 
of body and speech (as enjoined in the Patimokkha), right pursuit 
(pariyesana), control of the sense-faculties, the presence of divers per- 
suasions (anekadhatu), and failure in attaining the right ideal? The 
Sutta also contains the story of the Sakyan maiden Gopika (g.v.). Sakka 
is greatly pleased with the Buddha's answers, and, together with eighty 
thousand devas, becomes a sotépanna. 

In order to show his gratitude to Paficasikha, he obtains for him as 
his wife, Timbarü's daughter, Bhaddà Suriyavaccasa. 

The sutta is quoted by name at S. iii. 13. Buddhaghosa says* that the 
sutta comes under the Vedalla division. 


1 D. ii. 263-89. 3 A summary of the Sutta is given at 
2 For details of this visit see s.v. | DA. iii. 738. 
Sakka. 4 DA. i. 24; also Gv. 57. 


Sakkapabba.—A section of the Vessantara Jataka, dealing with the 
story of Sakka obtaining from Vessantara his queen Maddi as handmaiden 
and his restoration of her to Vessantara.! 


1 J. vi. 573. 


Sakkasenápati.—An office granted by Kassapa V. to his son, who was 
entrusted with the care of the Dhammapotthaka (?) Kassapa’s wife 
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was Deva. The prince was later sent to India to help the Pandu king 
against the king of Cola, There he died of the wpasagga-plague.! 


! Cv. lii. 52, 62, 72 ff. 
Sakkà,—See Sakya. 


1. Sakkà Sutta.—Mahanama visits the Buddha at Nigrodháràma, 
where he was convalescing, and questions him regarding knowledge and 
concentration. Ananda, wishing to save the Buddha's strength, takes 


Mahanama aside and talks to him of stla, samadhi and paññā, both of 
the learner (sekha) and of the adept (asekha).* 


1 A. i. 219 f. 


2. Sakkà Sutta.—A large number of Sàkyans visit the Buddha at 
Nigrodharama, and he impresses on them the very great advantage of 


‘keeping the fast day well. 
1 A. v. 83. 


1. Sakkaya Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the monks about sakkaya, 
its arising, its cessation, and the way thereto.! 


1 S. iii. 159. 


2. Sakkaya Sutta.—It is by the realization of impermanence in all 
things that sakkdya-ditthi can be abandoned! ' 


1 S. iv. 147. 


3. Sakkaya Sutta.—Sariputta tells Jambukhàdaka that sakkdya is 
the five factors of grasping; the Noble Eightfold Path leads to its 


comprehension.” 
1 S. iv. 259. 


Sakkara.—See Sakkhara. 


Sakkupatthana Vatthu.—The story of Sakka ministering to the Buddha 
in his last illness.’ 
1 DhA. iii. 269 f. 


Sakkodana,—A Sakyan, one of the five sons of Sihahanu and Kaceana.! 
He was brother to Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father.’ 


1 Mhv. ii. 20; Dpv. iii. 45. ? MA. i. 289. 
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Sakkhara, v.l. Sakkara. —A township of the Sakyans where the Buddha 
once stayed with Ananda.’ It was not far from Rajagaha and was the 
residence of Macchariya-Kosiya.” It was forty-five yojanas from 
Jetavana.° 

18. v. 2. 2 DhA. i. 367; J. i. 345. 3 Ibid., 348. 


Sakkharalayagahga.—A river in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I." 
1 Cy. lxxii. 29; see Cv. Trs. i. 322, n. 1. 


Sakkharasobbha.—A port in Rohana where Ilanága landed on his 
return from India to Ceylon.! | 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 28. 


Sakkhi Sutta, —A monk who does not know, for a fact, what things 
partake of failure, of stability, distinction and penetration, and is not 
strenuous, zealous, or helpful—such a one is incapable (abhabba) of any | 
achievement.! 

l A. iii. 420. 

Sakyaputtiya.—The name given to the monks of the Buddha's Order,? 
as followers of Sakyamuni. 

1 E.g., Ud. iv. 8; D. iii. 84. 


Sakyamuni.—An epithet of the Buddha.” 
1 See Bu. xxvi. 9; Mil. 115. 


Sakyà, Sakka, Sakiya.—A tribe in North India, to which the Buddha 
belonged. Their capital was Kapilavatthu. Mention is also made of 
other Sakyan settlements—e.g., Catuma, Khomadussa, Samagáma, 
Devadaha, Silàvati, Nagaraka, Medatalumpa, Sakkhara and Ulumpa 
(q.v.). Within the Sakyan tribe there were probably several clans, 
gotta. The Buddha himself belonged to the Gotamagotta. It has been 
suggested’ that this was a brahmin clan, claiming descent from the 
ancient ist Gotama. The evidence for this suggestion is, however, very 
meagre. Nowhere do we find the Sakyans calling themselves brahmins. 
On the other hand, we find various clans claiming a share of the Buddha’s 
relics on the ground that they, like the Buddha, were khattiyas.* It 
is stated? that the Sakyans were a haughty people. When the Buddha 
first visited them, after his Enlightenment, they refused to honour him. 
on account of his youth. The Buddha then performed a miracle and 
preached the Vessantara Jataka, and their pride wassubdued. They were 


1 E.g., Thomas, op. cit., 22. 163. Hiouen Thsang, however, found 
? D. ii. 165. them obliging and gentle in manners 
3 Vin. ii. 183; D. i. 90; J. i. 88; DhA. iii. | (Beal, op. cit., ii. 14). 
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evidently fond of sports and mention is made of a special school of archery 
conducted by a S&kyan family, called Vedhafifida.* When the prince 
Siddhattha Gotama (later the Buddha) wished to marry, no Sakyan would 
give him his daughter until he had showed his proficiency in sport." 
The Sakyans evidently had no king. Theirs was a republican form of 
government, probably with a leader, elected from time to time. The 
administration and judicial affairs of the gotta were discussed in their 
Santhagára, or Mote-Hall, at Kapilavatthu. Ambattha (q.v.) once 
visited it on business; so did the envoys of Pasenadi, when he wished to 
marry a Sàkyan maiden (see below). A new Mote-Hall was built at 
Kapilavatthu while the Buddha was staying at the Nigrodharàma, and 
he was asked toinaugurateit. This he did by a series of ethical discourses 
lasting through the night, delivered by himself, Ananda, and Moggallàna.' 
The Sakyans were very jealous of the purity of their race; they belonged 
to the Adiccagotta,® and claimed descent from Okkaka (q.v.). Their 
ancestors were the nine children of Okkaka, whom he banished in order 
to give the kingdom to Jantukumara, his son by another queen. These 
nine children went towards Himava, and, having founded Kapilavatthu 
(q.v. for details), lived there. To the eldest sister they gave the rank of 
mother, and the others married among themselves. The eldest sister, 
Piya, later married Rama, king of Benares, and their descendants became 
known as the Koliyans (see s.v. Koliyà for details). When Okkaka heard 
of this, he praised their action, saying, “ Sakya vata bho kumārā, para- 
masakyà vata bho rajakwumàara?" ; hence their name came to be “ Sakyà." 


| Sthavahana and Sihassara were among 
his descendants. Sihassara had eighty- 
two thousand sons and grandsons, of 


* D. iii. 117; DA. iii. 905. 
5 J. i. 58. 
ê See, e.g., D. i. 91; the Sakyans had 


a similar Mote Hall at Catuma (M. i. 457). 
The Mallas of Kusinārā also had a 
Santhagara (D. ii. 164); so did the 
Liechavis of Vesàli (Vin. i. 233; M. i. 228). 

? M. i. 353 £.; S. iv. 182 f.; the hall is 
described at SA. iii. 63; cf. UdA. 409. 

3 Adiccà nama gottena, Sakiya nama 
jàtiyà (SN. vs. 423). 

? SNA. i. 352f.; cf. DA. i. 258. Okkaka 
had a slave girl, Disà, her offspring were 
the Kanhayanas, to which gotia belonged 
Ambattha (g.v.) The Mhv. (ii. 12 ff.) 
gives the history of the direct descent of 
the Buddha from Okkaka, and this con- 
tains a list of the Sakyan chiefs of Kapi- 
lavatthu: Okkamukha was Okkàáka's 
eldest son; Nipuna, Candimà, Canda- 
mukha, Sivisafijaya, Vessantara, Jali, 


whom Jayasena was the last. Jayasena's 
son was Sihahanu, and his daughter 
Yasodharà, Sihahanu’s wife was Kac- 
cana, daughter of Devadahasakka of 
Devadaha, whose son Afijana married 
Yasodhara. Afijana had two sons, 
Dandapani and Suppabuddha, and two 
daughters, Màyàand Pajapati. Sihahanu 
had five sons and two daughters: 
Suddhodana, Dhotodana, Sakkodana, Suk- 
kodana, Amitodana, Amita and Pamità. 
Maya and Pajàpati were married to 
Suddhodana, and Maya’s son was the 
Buddha. Suppabuddha married Amita 
and they had two children, Bhaddakac- 
cana and Devadatta. The consort of 
the Bodhisatta was Bhaddakaccana; 
their son was Rahula. 
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From the very first there seems to have been intermarriage between the 
Sakyans and the Koliyans; but there was evidently a good deal of 
endogamy among the Sakyans, which earned for them the rebuke of 
the Koliyans in the quarrel between them—“‘ like dogs, jackals, and such- 
like beasts, cohabiting with their own sisters.’ 

A quarrel, which broke out in the Buddha’s lifetime, between the 
Sakyans and the Koliyans is several times referred to in the books. The 
longest account is found in the introductory story of the Kunala Jataka. 
The cause of the dispute was the use of the water of the River Rohini 
(q.v.), which flowed between the two kingdoms. The quarrel waxed 
fierce, and a bloody battle was imminent, when the Buddha, arrivingin the 
air between the two hosts, asked them, “ Which is of more priceless value, 
water or khattiya chiefs *" He thus convinced them of their folly and 
made peace between them. On this occasion he preached five Jataka 
storles—the Phandana, Daddabha, Latukika, Rukkhadhamma and 
Vattaka (Sammodamana)—and the Attadanda Sutta. To show their 
gratitude the Sakyans and Koliyans gave each two hundred and fifty 
young men from their respective families to join the Order of the Buddha.” 
Karlier, during the Buddha’s first visit to Kapilavatthu, when he had 
humbled the pride of his kinsmen by a display of miracles, each Sakyan 
family had given one representative to enter the Order and to help their 
famous kinsman. The wives of these, and of other Sakyans who had 
joined the Order, were the first to become nuns under Pajapati Gotami 
(q.v.) when the Buddha gave permission for women to enter the Order. 
Among the most eminent of the Sakyan young men, who now joined, 
were Anuruddha, Ananda, Bhaddiya, Kimbila, Bhagu and Devadatta. 
Their barber, Upali, entered the Order at the same time; they arranged 
that he should be ordained first, so that he might be higher than they in 
seniority and thus receive their obeisance, and thereby humble their 
pride.!? 

The Buddha states, in the Aggafifia Sutta," that the Sakyans were 
vassals of King Pasenadi of Kosala, Yet, when Pasenadi wished to 
establish connection with the Buddha's family by marrying one of the 
daughters of a Sakyan chief, the Sakyans decided in their Mote-Hall 
that it would be beneath their dignity to marry one of their daughters to 

10 E.g., SNA. i. 357; J. v. 412 f.; there | 13 D. iii. 83 (Sakya . . . Pasenadi- 
were eighty-two thousand ràjàs among | Kosalassa anuyutta bhavanti, karonti 
the Koliyans and Sákyans (SNA. i. 140). | Sakyà rañño Pasenadimhi Kosale nipacca- 

u J. v. 412 f.; for their history see | küram abhivàdanam paccupatthanam añja- 
also SNA. i. 358 f. likammam samicikammam); cf. SN. vs. 

1? Vin. ii. 181 £.; according to DhA. i. | 422, where the Buddha describes his 


133, eighty thousand Sàkyan youths had | country as being “ Kosalesu niketino.”’ 


| 
| 
joined the Order. | 
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the King of Kosala. But as they dared not refuse Pasenadi’s request, 
the Sakyan chieftain, Mahanama, solved the difficulty by giving him 
Vasabhakhattiya (¢.v.), who was his daughter by a slave-girl, Nagamunda, 
By her Pasenadi had a son, Vidüdabha. When Pasenadi discovered the 
trick, he deprived his wife and her son of all their honours, but restored 
them on the intervention of the Buddha. Later, when Vidüdabha, 
who had vowed vengeance on the Sakyans for the insult offered to his 
father, became king, he marched into Kapilavatthu and there massacred 
the Sakyans, including women and children. The Buddha felt himself 
powerless to save them from their fate because they had committed 
sin ina previous life by throwing poison into a river. Only a few escaped, 
and these came to be called the Nalasákiyá and the Tinasákiyà.* Among 
the Saékyans who thus escaped was Pandu, son of Amitodana. He crossed 
the Ganges, and, on the other side of the river, founded a city. His 
daughter was Bhaddakaccana (q.v.), who later married Panduvasudeva, 
king of Ceylon.” Thus the kings of Ceylon were connected by birth to 
the Sakyans. 


14 The Mhv. Tika (p. 180) adds that, ; which Asoka belonged (189). Thus 
during this massacre, some of the Sákyans ' Asoka and the Buddha were kinsmen. 
escaped to the Himalaya, where they 15 Mhv. viii. 18 ff. Six of her brothers 
built a city, which came to be called . also came to Ceylon, where they founded 
Moriyanagara because the spotresounded settlements: Rama, Uruvela, Anuradha 
with the cries of peacocks. This was Vijita, Dighàyu and Rohana (Mhv. ix 
the origin of the Moriya dynasty, to Off). 


——- 


1. Sakha Sutta.—Seven qualities which make a man a desirable friend: 
he gives what is hard to give, does what is hard to do, bears what is 
hard to bear, confesses his own secrets, keeps others' secrets, does not 
forsake one in time of need, and does not despise one in time of one's 

sn 1 
ruin. 

1 A. iv. 31. 


2. Sakha Sutta.—Seven things which make a person a desirable friend: 
he is genial, pleasant, grave, cultured, eloquent, gentle, profound in 
speech, and urges one on at the proper time.! 


1 A. iv. 32. 


Sagara.—A mythical king of the line of Okkàka. He had sixty 
thousand sons, who ruled in as many towns in Jambudipa.? 


1 Cv. Ixxxvii. 34; the legend of Sagara and his sons is given in the Mahabharata 
(iii. 106 ff.). 
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Sagaradeva,—A king who dug the ocean.’ The reference is evidently 
to Sagara (q.v.), who, through anger, caused the earth to be excavated, and 
the earth came thus to have the ocean as her bosom. From this the 
ocean has come to be called Sagara.” 


1 DA. i: 91; MA. ii. 689. 2 Mahabharata xii. 29. 
1. Sagatha Vagga.—The first section of the Samyutta Nikaya. 


2. Sagatha Vagga.—The first chapter of the Vedana Samyutta.! 
1 S. iv. 204-16. 


Sagathapufifiabhisanda Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Sotapatti 


Samyutta.! 
1 S. v. 399-404. 


Sagga.—A minstrel of Tamba, king of Benares. See the Sussondi 
Jataka. 


Saükantikà,—4A heretical sect, a division of the Kassapiya. 
1 Mhv. v. 9; Dpv. v. 48. 


Sankappa Jataka (No. 251).— The Bodhisatta was once born into a 
very rich family of Benares. When his parents died he gave away his 
wealth, became an ascetic in the Himalaya, and developed iddhi-powers. 
During the rains he returned to Benares, where, at the king's invitation, 
he lived in the royal park. For twelve years he did this, till, one day, 
the king had to leave to quell a frontier rebellion, after having instructed 
the queen to look after the ascetic. One evening the ascetic returned 
rather late to the palace, and the queen, rising hastily at his arrival, 
let her garment slip. The ascetic's mind became filled with thoughts 
of lust, and he lost his powers. On his return to the hermitage, he lay 
there for seven days without touching food. On his return, the king 
visited the ascetic, who explained that his heart had been wounded. 
Asking the king to retire from the hut, he once more developed his trance. 
He then took leave of the king and returned to Himava. 

The story was told to à monk who was filled with discontent because 
he had fallen in love with à woman whom he met on his alms rounds. 
The king is identified with Ananda,’ 

1 J. ii. 271-77. 


Sankappa Vagga.—The first chapter of the Tika Nipàta of the Jata- 


katthakathà.! n 
1 J. ii, 271-321. 
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Sabkassa.—A city, thirty leagues from Savatthi.! It was there that 
the Buddha returned to earth, after preaching the Abhidhammapitaka 
in Tavatimsa, following the performance of the Twin Miracle under the 
Gandamba tree. As the time approached for the Buddha to leave 
Tavatimsa, Moggallàna" announced his coming return to the multitude, 
who had been waiting at Savatthi, fed by Culla-Anathapindika, while 
Moggallàna expounded the Dhamma. They then made their way to 
Sankassa. The descent of the Buddha took place on the day of the 
Mahāpavāraņa festival. Sakka provided three ladders for the Buddha’s 
descent from Sineru to the earth: on the right was a ladder of gold for 
the gods; on the left a silver ladder for Maha Brahma and his retinue; 
and in the middle a ladder of jewels for the Buddha. The assembled 
people covered the earth for thirty leagues round. There was a clear 
view of the nine Brahma-worlds above and of Aviei below. The Buddha 
was accompanied by Pafieasikha, Matali, Maha Brahma and Suyama. 
Sariputta was the first to welcome him and the Buddha preached the 
Law, starting with what was within the comprehension even of a puthuj- 
jana, and ending with what only a Buddha could understand. On this 
occasion was preached the Parosahassa Jàtaka (q.v.) to proclaim to the 
multitude the unparalleled wisdom of Sariputta.* It is said? that the 
Buddha's descent to Sankassa had provided opportunity for Moggallàna 
to show his eminence in iddhi, Anuruddha in dibbacakkhu, and Punna 
in skill in preaching, and the Buddha wished to give Sáriputta a chance of 
shining in his wisdom. He therefore asked of Sariputta questions 
which no one else could answer. The opening words of the Sariputta 
Sutta (g.v.) are supposed to refer to this descent from Tusita (sic). The 
site of the city gate of Sankassa is one of the “ unchangeable " spots of 
the world (av5gahtatthànam). All Buddhas descend at that spot to 
the world of men after preaching the Abhidhamma.® From Sankassa 
the Buddha went to Jetavana.” A shrine was erected on the spot where 
the Buddha's right foot first touched the ground at Sankassa. When the 
Chinese pilgrims, Hiouen Thsang and Fa Hien, visited the place, they 
found three ladders, which had been built of brick and stone by the 
ancients, to commemorate the Buddha's descent, but the ladders were 
nearly sunk in the earth.? 

There was, in the Buddha's time, à deer park at Sankassa where 


1 DhA. iii. 224. | Jhanasodhana, Sarabhamiga, and Candà- 
2 Anuruddha, according to SNA. ii.570; | bha Jàtakas. 

cf. Vsm., p. 391. | § BuA. 106, 247; MA. i. 371, etc. 
3 Followed by Uppalavanna (SNA. i. | 7 J.i. 193. 

570). ` 8 DhA. iii. 227. 


4 DhA. iii. 224 fF; see S SNA. ii. 570. |  ? Beal, op. cit, i. 203; Fa Hien, 
5 Ibid., loc. cit.; J. iv. 266; see also , p. 24. 
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Suhemanta Thera heard the Buddha preach." During the Vajjiputta 
controversy, Revata Thera, on his way from Soreyya to Sahajati, went 
through Sankassa. The road he took passed through Sankassa, Kanna- 
kujja, Udumbara and Aggalapura." 

Sankassa is now identified with Sankissa-Basantapura on the north 
bank of the Ikkhumati (K4linadi), between Atranji and Kanoj, twenty- 
three miles west of Fatehgarh and forty-five north of Kanoj. 


10 'ThagA. i. 212. 11 Vin. ii, 299 f. 


Sankasana Sutta.—The Buddha says that in the Four Ariyan Truths, 
as taught by him, there are numberless shades and variations of meaning.’ 


S. v. 430. 


1. Sankicea Thera.—He was born in a very eminent brahmin family 
of Savatthi, His mother died just before his birth and was cremated, 
but he was found unburnt on the funeral pyre.» The men who burnt 
his mother's body, turning the pyre over with sticks, pierced the womb 
and injured the pupil of the child's eye. Hence his name (Sankunà 
chinnakkhikotitaya = Sanktcco). When he was discovered, they consulted 
soothsayers, who told them that if he lived in the household seven genera- 
tions would be impoverished, but if he became a monk he would be the 
leader of five hundred. At the age of seven he came to know of his 
mother's death and expressed a wish to join the Order. His guardians 
agreeing to this, he was ordained under Sariputta. He won arahantship 
in the Tonsure-hall.* | 

At that time, thirty men of Savatthi, who had entered the Order and 
had practised the duties of higher ordination for four years, wished to 
engage in meditation. The Buddha, foreseeing danger for them, sent 
them to Sariputta. Sariputta advised them to take with them the novice 
Sankicca, and they reluctantly agreed. After a journey of one hundred 
and twenty leagues, they came to a village of one thousand families, 
where they stayed at the request of the inhabitants, who provided all 
their needs. At the beginning of the rains, the monks agreed among 
themselves not to talk to one another; if any among them fell ill, he was 
to strike a bell. One day, as the monks were eating their meal on the 
banks of a neighbouring river, a poor man who had travelled far stood 
near them and they gave him some food. He then decided to stay with 
them, but after two months, wishing to see his daughter, he left the monks 
without a word. He travelled through a forest where lived five hundred 
robbers, who had vowed to offer a human sacrifice to a spirit of the forest. 


1 Cf. the story of Dabba. 2 ThagA. i. 533. 
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As soon as they saw him, they captured him and prepared for the 
sacrifice. The man then offered to provide them with a victim of far 
higher status than himself, and led them to the monks. Knowing their 
habits, he struck the bell and they all assembled. When the robbers 
made known their design, each one of the monks offered himself as a 
victim, and in the end Sankicca, with great difficulty, persuaded the 
others to let him go. The thieves took Sankicca, and, when all was ready, 
the leader approached him with drawn sword. Sankicca entered into 
samadhi, and when the blow was struck, the sword buckled and bent at 
the end and split from hilt to top. Marvelling at this, the thieves did 
obeisance to Sankicca, and, after listening to his preaching, asked leave 
to be ordained. Sankicca agreed to this, and, having ordained them, 
took them to the other monks. There he took leave of them and went 
with his following to the Buddha. In due course, Sankicca received the 
higher ordination, and ten years later he ordained his sister's son, Atimut- 
taka (Adhimuttaka), who, likewise, ordained five hundred thieves? 

The Nagapeta Vatthu (g.v.) contains a story of another of Sankicca's 
pupils^ The Theragàthà contains a series of stanzas spoken by Sankicca 
in praise of the charms of the forest in reply to a layman who, wishing 
to wait upon him, wished him to dwell in the village. 

Sankicca is one of the four novices mentioned in the Catusàmanera 
Vatthu (g.v.). Sankicca’s iddhi is described? as fianavipphara-iddhM. 
The iddhi referred to in this connection is Sankicca’s escape from death 
while his mother's body was being burnt.’ 


3 DhA. ii. 240 ff; for the story of 4 PvA. 53 ff. 5 Thag. vs. 597-607. 
Atimuttaka see s.v. Sankicca’s story is 6 Ps. ii. 211; BuA. 24. 
often referred to—e.g., Vsm. 313; J. vi. 14. | ? Vsm., p. 379. 


2. Sahkicca.—See Kisa-Sahkicea, where Sankicca is given as a gotta- 
name. 


3. Sahkieca.—The Bodhisatta, born as an ascetic. See the Sankicca 
Jataka. 


Sahkicea Jataka (No. 530).— The Bodhisatta was once born in the 
family of the chaplain of the king of Benares and was educated in Takka- 
silā, with the king'sson. They became great friends, and, when the prince 
became viceroy, they lived together. The prince, having conceived the 
plan of killing his father in order to become king, confided this idea to 
Sankicca. The latter tried to dissuade him, but finding his efforts in 
vain, he fled to the Himalaya, where he became an ascetic. The prince 
killed his father, but was later filled with remorse and could find no peace 
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of mind. He longed to see Sankicca, but it was not till fifty years later 
that Sankicca, with five hundred followers, came to the garden of 
Dayapassa in Benares. The king visited him and questioned him on 
the results of wickedness. Sankicca described the horrors of hell awaiting 
the wicked, illustrating his story with stories of Ajjuna who annoyed the 
sage Gotama, of Dandaki, who defied Kisavaccha, of the king of Mejjha, 
whose country became a desert, of the Andhavenhudasaputta who assailed 
Dipayana, and of Cecca, swallowed up by the earth.’ After describing 
the terrors awaiting the victims of various hells, Sankicca showed the 
king the deva-worlds and ended his discourse, indicating the possibility 
of making amends. 

The king was much comforted and changed his ways. He is identified 
with Ajatasattu, in reference to whose parricide and its consequences 
the story was related. It was not til Ajàtasattu sought the Buddha 
and listened to his preaching that he found peace of mind.” 


1 For details of these stories see s.v. 2 J. v. 201-77. 


Sankita Sutta.—A monk who haunts the house of a widow, an unmarried 
woman (thullakumàari), a eunuch, or the premises of a nun, is suspect.' 


1 A. iii. 128. 


Sankilitthabha.—A class of devas. Beings are born in their world 
when they have absorbed the idea of tarnished brilliance.’ 


1 M. iii. 147. 
Sahkilesiya Sutta.—See Kilesiya Sutta, 


Sabkamanattà Theri—An arahant. Seeing Kondafifia Buddha 
walking along the road, she came out of her house and prostrated herself. 
The Buddha touched her head with his foot.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 514. 


Sanketahala.—A place in Ceylon where the Damilas captured Brahma- 
natissa.! v.l. Guttahala, Gottahàla. 


1 MT. 613. 


1. Sahkha.—The Bodhisatta, born as a brahmin in Molininagara 
(Benares). See the Sahkha Jataka. 


2. Sahkha.—The Bodhisatta, born as a setthi of Rajagaha. See the 


Asampadana Jataka. | 
II. 62 
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3. Sankha.—A future king, who will be the Cakkavatti of Ketumati 
at the time of the appearance of Metteyya Buddha in the world. He will 
raise up again the palace of King Mahapanada and live there. But later 
he will give it to the Order and become an arahant.! 

According to the Commentary,” he was one of two cane-workers 
(nalakara), father and son, who made a hut for a Pacceka Buddha. 
After death, both were born in heaven. The son became Mahàpanàda, 
and, later, Bhaddaji (g.v.). The father is in the deva-world and will be 
reborn as Sankha. Mahàpanáda's palace still remains undestroyed, 
ready for his use. 


1 D. iii. 75 f.; Anagat. p. 42 (vs. 10). 2 DA. iii. 856. 


4. Sahkha.—A Naga-king; a previous birth of Ráhula.! | 
1 SNA. i. 341; but elsewhere (e.g., SA. iii. 26) he is called Palita. See s.v. Pàlita, 


5. Sankha.—One of the treasure troves which arose from the earth 
for the use of the Bodhisatta in his last lay life. These appeared on the 


day of his birth.! 
1 DA. i. 284. 


6. Sankha.— The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin in Takkasilà. He 
was the father of Susima. See the Sankha Jataka (2). 


T. Sabkha.—4A general of Kittisirimegha; he lived in Badalatthali. 
The king entrusted him with the celebrations in connection with the 
upanayana-ceremony of Parakkamabahu (afterwards Parakkamabahu I.). 
When Parakkamabahu returned to Badalatthali in his tour of prepara- 
tion, Sankha welcomed him and paid him all honour. But Parakkama- 
bahu proved treacherous and had him slain.’ 


1 Cv. Ixiv. 8 £., 22 £.; Ixv. 13 £., 27 f. 


8. Sahkha.—A Sinhalese general who maintained a stronghold in 
Gangadoni in the Manimekhala district, while Magha ruled in the 


capital.' 
1 Cv. Ixxxi. 7 f. 


1. Saükha Jataka (No. 442).—The Bodhisatta was once born in 
Molini-nagara (Benares) as a very rich brahmin, named Saükha. He 
spent six thousand daily on almsgiving. He had a ship built, equipped 
and prepared to sail for Suvannabhümi. A Pacceka Buddha, seeing 
him with his divine eye, and foreseeing the danger in store for him, 
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appeared before him on the way to the seaport. Sankha paid him all 
honour and presented him with his shoes and umbrella. 

Sankha’s ship sprang a leak on the seventh day. Taking with him 
one companion, he dived overboard and swam in the direction of Molini. 
He swam thus for seven days, till Manimekhala, seeing his plight, came 
to his rescue and offered him food. But this he refused, as he was 
keeping the fast. The goddess told him that his purity in worshipping 
the Pacceka Buddha had been the cause of her coming to his aid and 
offered him a boon. He chose to be sent back to Molini. The goddess 
provided him with a ship full of treasure, and he returned safely to 
Molini with his attendant. 

The story was related by way of thanks to a pious layman of 
Savatthi, who, having entertained the Buddha and his monks for 
seven days, presented shoes to the Buddha and to the members of his 
Order. 

Ananda is identified with Sankha’s attendant and Uppalavannà with 
Manimekhalà.! The story is also called the Sankhabrahmana Jataka.’ 

1 J. iv. 15-22. 2 E.g., ibid., 120. 


2. Sahkha Jataka.—The Bodhisatta was once born as a brahmin in 
Takkasilà and had a son, Susima. When Susima was about sixteen, he 
took leave of his father and went to Benares to study the Vedas. His 
teacher, who was a friend of his father’s, taught him all he knew, and 
then Susima went to Isipatana, where lived some Pacceka Buddhas. 
He entered the Order under them, attained arahantship, and died while 
yet young. Having heard no news of his son for some time, Sankha 
was alarmed and went to Benares in search of him. There, after enquiry, 
he heard of his son’s death as a Pacceka Buddha, and was shown the shrine 
erected in his memory. Sankha weeded the grass round the shrine, 
sprinkled sand, watered it, scattered wild flowers round it, and raised 
aloft his robe as banner over it. He then planted his parasol over 
the top and departed. 

The Buddha related the story to the monks at Rajagaha, after his 
return from Vesàli, to explain the unparalleled honours he had received 
during the journey. Because he had uprooted the grass round Susima's 
shrine, a road of eight leagues was prepared for him to journey com- 
fortably; because he had spread sand, his route was also so spread; 
because he had scattered flowers, his route was covered with flowers; 
because he had sprinkled water, there was a shower in Vesali on his 
arrival; because he had raised a banner and set up a parasol. the whole 
cakkavala was gay with flags and parasols.' 

1 DhA. iii. 445 f.; KhpA. 198 f. The story is not given in the Játakatthakatha. 
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Sankha Sutta.—The Buddha, at the Pavarika-ambavana, has a dis- 
cussion with Asibandhakaputta regarding the teachings of Nigantha- 
Nataputta and proves to him that Nigantha's teachings are contradictory 
and misleading as compared with his own. The Ariyan disciple, by 
following the Buddha's teaching, cultivates kindliness, compassion and 
equanimity and suffuses the four quarters with these qualities, as easily 
as a powerful conchblower fills the four quarters with sound.* 


1 S. iv. 317 f. 


Sankhata Sutta.—There are three condition marks in that which is 
“conditioned " (Sankhata). Its genesis is apparent, likewise its passing 
away and its changeability while it persists.! 


1 A. i, 152. 


Sahkhatthali, Sabkhanáayakatthali, Sankhanathatthali.—An important 
place in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon, where Kittisirimegha had his 
capital. It was near Badalatthali, and is mentioned several times in 
the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxiii. 43; lxiv. 22; lxvi. 9; lxvii. 78, 82; also Cv. Trs. i. 241, n. 2. 


Saükhadhamana Jàtaka. (No. 60).—The Bodhisatta was once a conch- 
blower. He went with his father to a public festival, where they earned 
a great deal of money. On their way through a forest infested with 
robbers, the son warned his father not to blow on his conch-shell, but 
his father persisted, and they were plundered by the robbers. 

The story was told to a self-willed monk who is identified with the 


father.! 
1 J. i. 284. 


Sankhadhatu.—One of the Dandanayaka-bhataro’ (¢.v.). 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 162. | 


1. Sahkhapala.—The Bodhisatta born as a Naga-king. See the 
Sankhapala Jataka. Sankhapala is evidently a generic name for the 
Nagas of that world. 


2. Sahkhapala.—A king of Ekabala. Mahosadha (q.v.), hearing that 
he was collecting arms and assembling an army, sent a parrot to find 
out about it. The parrot reported that there was no reason to fear 
Sankhapala.’ 

1 J. vi. 390. 
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3. Sahkhapala.—aA lake in the Mahimsakarattha. It was the residence 
of the Naga king, Sankhapala. From the lake rose the river Kanna- 
penná.' 

1 J. v. 162. 


4. Sankhapala Thera.—4A pupil of Buddhadatta, to whom he dedicated 
his Vinayaviniechaya.' 
1 Gv. 40; P.L.C. 109. 


Sankhapala Jataka (No. .524).— The Bodhisatta born as Duyyodhana, 
son of the king of Rajagaha. When he came of age his father handed 
over the kingdom to him, became an ascetic, and lived in the royal 
park. There Duyyodhana frequently visited him; finding this incon- 
venient, the ascetic went to Mahimsakarattha and lived in a hut on a bend 
of the Kannapennà River, which flows from the Saftikhapala Lake near 
Mount Candaka. There he was visited by the Naga-king Sankhapala, 
to whom he preached the Dhamma. Later, Duyyodhana discovered 
the whereabouts of the ascetic and visited him. There he saw the Naga- 
king, and, impressed by his great magnificence, desired to visit the Naga- 
world. On his return to the capital, Duyyodhana engaged in works 
of merit, and was born after death in the Nàga-world and became its 
king under the name of Sahkhapala. In course of time, he grew weary 
of his magnificence, and, leaving the Naga-world, lived near the Kanna- 
pennà, on an ant-hill, keeping the holy fast. As he lay there, sixteen 
men, roaming in the forest, saw him and seized him. They drove stakes 
into his body, and made holes in the stakes and fastened ropes to them 
in order to drag him along. But Sankhapàla showed no resentment. 
A landowner of Mithila, called Alara, saw him being ill-treated and had 
him released. Thereupon, Sankhapala invited Alara to the Nàga-world, 
and Alara lived there for one year. He later became an ascetic, and, in 
due course, visited Benares, where he told the king the story of his visit 
to the Naga-world. After the rains he returned to the Himalaya. 

The story was told to some laymen who kept the fast. 

The Bodhisatta’s father is identified with Maha Kassapa, the king of 
Benares with Ananda, and Alara with Sariputta.’ 

The story is given in the Cariyapitaka” to illustrate Stla-paramita. 

1 J. v. 161-71. See also s.v. Alara. 
2 ii. 10; see also J. i. 45; MA. ii. 617; BuA. 50. 


Sahkhabrahmana Jàtaka.—See the Sankha Jataka (1). 
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Sankhavaddhamana,—A river in Ceylon, which unites with the 
Kumbhilavàna. At the spot where they unite, the Sikaranijjhara was 


constructed.! 
1 Cy. Ixviii. 32; see Cv. T'rs. i. 279, n. 4. 


Sahkhasetthi,—See Sankha (1). 


Sankhana Sutta.—Four powers that are in the world: of computation, 
cultivation, innocence and collectedness.! 


1 A. ii. 142. 


Saükhàra Sutta.—Some people accumulate acts of body, speech and 
mind that are discordant; others those that are harmonious; yet others 
those that are both discordant and harmonious.! 


1 A. i. 122. 


Sankharuppatti Sutta.—The 120th sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. A 
monk who possesses the five sankhaüras (“plastic forces ") of faith, 
virtue, learning, munificence and wisdom, if he cultivate and develop 
them, can be reborn in any condition or world he may desire; he can 
even, thereby, win Nibbàna. The sutta contains a long list of Deva- 
worlds and Brahma-worlds. 

1 M, iii. 99 ff. 


Sankhitta Samyutta.—Mentioned by Buddhaghosa! as an example of 
a collection of discourses connected with Suññatā. The reference is 
probably to the Satthipeyyàla.* 


1 SA. ii. 168. 2 At Samyutta iv. 148 ff. 


Sankhepatthakatha.—A compilation quoted by Buddhaghosa’ as 
opposed to the Mahaatthakatha. 


1 E.g., at Sp. ii. 494. 


Sankhepavannana.—A navatika by Saddhammajotipàala! on the Abhi- 


dhammattha-Sangaha. 
1 Gv. 40. 


Sankheyya-parivena.—A monastery in Saégala where Ayupàla and, 
later, Nagasena, lived. Milinda visited this monastery to discuss with 


these monks.’ 
1 Mil. 19, 22, ete. 
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 Sahükhyápakásaka.—A grammatical work by Nanavilasa of Laos. 
Sirimangala wrote a tka on it.! 


1 Bode, op. cit., 47. 


Sahgagáma.—A village in Ceylon, near the Kalavapi.! 


1 Ov. xlviii. 91. 


1. Sahgayha Sutta.—On the six spheres of contact—eye, ear, etc.—and 
the necessity for controlling them in order to get rid of lust and hate.! 


1 S. iv. 70 f. 


2. Sabgayha Sutta.—Maluhkyaputta visits the Buddha in his old age 
and asks for a teaching in brief. The Buddha teaches him to guard 


the six senses.! 
1 S. iv. 72 f. 


3. Sahgayha Sutta.—The Buddha explains to the monks that they are 
fortunate to be born as men, and neither in hell, where all things are 
uninviting, nor in heaven, where all things are attractive.’ 


1 S. iv. 126. 


Sahgaha Sutta.—The four bases of sympathy (sangahavatthu) are charity, 
kind speech, kind action, and like treatment of all men.’ 


1 A. ii. 31— ?bid., 248. 


Sangama.—A king of Magadha. Buddhaghosa’s father, Kesi, was 
his purohita. 
1 (1v. 66. 


Sangamaji Thera.—He was the son of a very rich setthi of Benares. 
When he came of age, his parents married him and he had a son. One 
day he joined a party of people going to Jetavana, and, at the conclusion 
of the Buddha’s sermon, asked the Buddha to ordain him. But the 
Buddha wished him to have his parent’s leave. This he obtained only 
with the greatest difficulty and with the promise to visit them later. 
After ordination he lived in a forest grove, and soon afterwards 
attained arahantship. 

When he returned to Savatthi, after having paid homage to the 
Buddha, he spent the noonday under a tree. His parents, hearing of 
his arrival, went to see him. Their efforts to persuade him to return 
to lay life were too insistent, and he would not even speak to them. 
They returned discomfited and sent his wife and son to him. His 
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wife appealed to him with various arguments, but he refused even to 
look at her. She then placed the child on his lap and went away. 
When she discovered that Sahgamaji would not even talk to his son, 
she took him away, saying that her husband was a useless man. 

The Buddha saw all this with his divine eye and expressed his joy 
in verse. 

Posiya Thera was Sangámaji's younger brother.’ 

1 Ud. i. 8; UdA. 71 ff.; the verse is quoted at Netti, p. 150. 2 ThagA. i. 97. 


Sahgamávaeara Jataka (No. 182). —The Bodhisatta was once a skilled 
elephant-trainer. The king, in whose service he was, attacked Benares, 
riding the state elephant; but the elephant was so scared by the missiles 
and noise that he would not approach the place. Thereupon his trainer 
encouraged him, telling him that he should feel at home on the battle- 
field, and the elephant, impressed by his words, broke down all obstacles 
and achieved victory for his master. 

The story was told in reference to the Buddha's step-brother Nanda 
(q..v), who, at first, kept the precepts of the Order, because the Buddha 
had promised to get for him the dove-footed nymphs (kakutapadiniyo) 
of Sakka's heaven; but later, moved by Sariputta’s words, he put forth 
effort and attained arahantship. Nanda was the elephant and Ananda 


the king.! F 
. ii. 92-5. 


Sahgárava.—A very learned brahmin of Candalakappa. One day he 
saw Dhanafijani trip up, and heard her exclaim three times, “ Glory to 
the Buddha, the arahant, the all-enlightened." He blamed her for thus 
extolling a shaveling monk, but when she told him of the Buddha's 
marvellous qualities, he felt a desire to see him. Some time after, the 
Buddha went to Candalakappa and stayed in Todeyya's Mango-grove. 
When Dhanaijani told Sangarava that he was there, Sangarava visited 
him and questioned him on his views on brahmins. The Buddha 
sald he had great regard for brahmins who had here and now won the 
goal, having discovered unaided a doctrine before unknown. He 
himself was one of these. He then proceeds to describe how he came to 
leave the household life and how, in due course, he won Enlightenment. 

Sangarava asks further whether there are any gods. The Buddha 
answers that of that there is no doubt; the whole world is in agreement 
on that point. Sangàrava is pleased and accepts the Buddha as his 
teacher!  Buddhaghosa says” that Sangárava was the youngest of the 
Bharadvajas (q.v.), brothers of Dhanafijani’s husband. 

1 M. ii. 209 f. 2 MA. ii. 808. 
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The Samyutta? mentions a Sangarava who is perhaps distinct from the 
above. He lived in Savatthi and was a “ bath-ritualist," believing in 
purification by water, bathing morning and evening. The Buddha, at 
Ananda’s request, visited his house and preached to him the Doctrine, 
after which he became the Buddha’s follower. 

The Commentary‘ explains that Ananda and Sangarava had, as laymen, 
been friends, and Ananda was anxious to prevent “ this wretch (vardko) 
who, for all our friendship has contracted wrong views, from becoming 
a hell-filler; moreover he has a circle of friends, and hundreds may follow 
if he is converted." 

Another Samyutta passage’ contains a sutta in which the brahmin 
Sangarava visits the Buddha and asks him why he can remember certain 
mantras with great ease and others not at all. It may be this same 
brahmin who is mentioned several times also in the Anguttara.° The 
Commentary states’ that he was an overseer in charge of the repair of the 
dilapidated buildings in Rajagaha (Ra@jagahanagare jinnapatisankhara- 
nakürako dyuttakabrah mano). 


3 S. i. 182 f. | € A. i. 168 f.; iii. 230 f.; v. 232, 252. 
4 SA. i. 207. | For details see Sangarava Sutta (4-7). 
5 S. v. 121 f.; see Sangarava Sutta (3). | 7 AA. i. 396. 


1. Sahgarava Sutta.—The 100th Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
It contains an account of the discussion between the Buddha and 
Sangarava-brahmana of Candalakappa.! See Sahgarava. 


1 M. ii. 209 ff. 


2. Sangarava Sutta.—An account of the visit of the Buddha and 
Ananda to Sangarava-brahmana of Savatthi. Sangarava explains to. 
the Buddha that he washes away his faults by bathing morning and 
evening. The Buddha says that the only true purification is through 


the Dhamma.’ 
1 S. i. 182 f. 


3. Sahgarava Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Sahgarava that mantras 
learnt at a time when the heart is possessed by sensual lust, malevolence, 
sloth and torpor, excitement and flurry, doubt and wavering, are 
easily forgotten; as is the case of a man who tries to see his reflection in 
a bowl of water, either mixed with some dye, or heated on the fire, or 
overspread with mossy grass, or ruffled by the wind, or muddied and set 
in the dark. The cultivation of the seven boyjhangas will remove these 


disadvantages.’ 
1 S. v. 121 ff.; cf. No. 5 below. 
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4. Sahgàrava Sutta.—Sahgarava visits the Buddha and states that a 
brahmin is of more use than a Paribbajaka because he not only performs 
sacrifices himself, but makes others do likewise. The Buddha says that 
the appearance of a Tathagata in the world is of benefit to many beings. 
Ananda asks Sangárava which of the two practices appears to him the 
simpler and of greater profit. Sangarava evades a straight answer, 
even though asked three times. The Buddha then tells him of the 
marvels of iddhi, ddesand and anusdsand possessed by monks, and 
describes them in detail. Sangàrava admits that the ddesand-patihariya 
appeals most to him. The Buddha tells him that numerous monks in 
the Order possess all three marvels.’ 


1 A. i. 108 ff. 


5. Sahgarava Sutta.—Sangarava visits the Buddha and questions him 
on the power of remembering mantras.’ Same as No. 3 above. 


1 A. iii. 230 f. 


6. Sangarava Sutta.—The Buddha tells Sahgàárava, in answer to a 
question, that wrong view, wrong thinking, speech, action, living, effort, 
mindfulness, concentration, knowledge and release, are the “hither 
shore " and their opposites the “ further shore.’”* 


1 A. v. 232 f. 


7. Sahgarava Sutta.—The Buddha tells Sahgarava that taking life, 
theft, wrong sexual conduct, falsehood, spiteful and bitter speech, idle 
babble, coveting, harmfulness, wrong view, are the “hither shore ” 
and abstention from these is the “ further shore.""! 


1 A. v. 252 f. 


Sahgillagima.—A village in Ceylon, the residence of Bhayasiva.! 
1 Cy. xli. 69. | 


Sangiti Sutta,.—The thirty-third sutta of the Digha Nikaya,’ preached 
at Ubbhataka, the new Mote-Hall of the Mallas of Pāvā. They had 
invited the Buddha to consecrate it by preaching there, and this he did 
until late into the night. Then, seeing that his audience wished for more, 
he asked Sariputta to continue the preaching while he himself rested. 
Sariputta therefore preached the Sangiti Sutta, at the end of which 
the Buddha expressed his great appreciation of Sàriputta's exposition. 

This sutta, like the Dasuttara, is arranged in a new plan—which is 


1 D. iii. 207 ff. 
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regularly followed in the Anguttara Nikàya—of grouping the points or 
chief items brought forward, numerically, in arithmetical progression— 
in this case 1 to 10. "This scheme is à kind of thematic index to the 
doctrines scattered through the Four Niküyas. 

The Sarvastivadins held this Sutta in high esteem, and included it 
(under the name of Sangitipariyaya) among the seven books constituting 
their Abhidhamma Pitaka. The Tibetan recensions attribute the Sutta 
to Maha Kotthita.” The sutta treats of the dasadhamma (or ten condi- 
tions) in much the same way as the Puggalapafifiatti deals with the 
dasapuggala (ten individuals). 

2 See Takàkusu's article on the Sarvastivadins (J.P.T.S. 1904-5). 


1. Sahgha.—An astrologer (samvaccharikanayaka) who predicted the 
destiny of Kitti (afterwards Vijayabahu L). It was this prediction which 
made Buddharaja support Kitti.! 

1 Cv. lvii. 48. 


2. Sabgha.— Father of Süranimmila; he was the father of seven sons 


and lived in Khandavitthika.* 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 19. 


3. Sahgha.—An updsaka who will wait on Metteyya Buddha’ and be 
his chief lay patron.* 
1 Anagat. vs. 61. 2 Ibid., 98. 


Sahgha Sutta.—The Buddha tells Upàli of ten things which disunite 
the Order and their ten opposites which unite it.’ 
1 A. v. 73. 


Sanghakapittha.—See Kapittha. 


1. Saüghatissa.—A Lambakanna who became king of Ceylon 
(303-7 a.c.) after slaying Vijayakumara. He set up a parasol on the 
Maha Thüpa and did other works of merit. Having heard from the 
Thera Mahadeva of Damahalaka of the merits of giving rice-gruel, he 
arranged for a regular distribution of it. He used to visit Pacinadipaka 
in order to eat yambu-fruits there, and the people, annoyed by his visits, 
poisoned him. He was succeeded by Saüghabodhi.' 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 58 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 48 f. 


2. Sahghatissa.—Called Asiggaha. He succeeded Aggabodhi II. as 
king of Ceylon (611-13 a.c.) Moggallana (afterwards Moggallana III.) 
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rose against him, and Anuradhapura was deserted by the people. Saügha- 
tissa was once forced to eat food prepared for the monks at the Mahàpili. 
His Senapati proved treacherous, the king was defeated in battle and was 
forced to flee to Merumajjara. From there he went to Veluvana, where, 
at the suggestion of the monks, he put on yellow robes and went towards 
Rohanpa with his son and minister. He was, however, recognized and 
taken captive at Manihira, brought to Sihagiri, and beheaded at the 
command of Moggallana, His son asked to be beheaded before him, and 
his request was granted; his minister was also beheaded, because he 
refused to leave his king. Sanghatissa had another son, Jetthatissa.! 


1 Cv. xliv. 1 ff.; see Cv. T'rs. i. 74, n. 1. 


3. Satghatissa,— A viceroy (wparaja) of Aggabodhi IV. He built 
the Uparàjaka-parivena.' 
1 Cv. xlvi. 24. 


Sanhghadayika.—See Sahghadasi (1). 


1. Sahghadasi.—The youngest of the seven daughters of Kiki, king 
of Benares. She was Visakhà in the present age. One day, as she was 
giving the five products of the cow to a company of twenty thousand 
monks, she persuaded them to accept her gifts even when they covered 
their bowls, saying: “ Enough, enough." For this reason, when, as 
Visákhà, she was given cattle by her father at the time of her marriage, 
other herds of cattle joined them, in spite of the efforts of men to prevent 
them.” 

The Apadàna,? however, gives her name as Sahghadayika. 


1 J. vi. 481. 2 DhA. i. 396 f., 418. 3 Ap. ii. 655 (vs. 16). 


2. Sanghadasi.—An eminent nun of Jambudipa.! 
1 Dpv. xviii. 10. 


1. Sanghapala.—A  parívena, residence of Gothabhaya Thera.’ The 
Mahavamsa Commentary’ calls it; Sarnghapálangana. 


1 xxxvi. 114. 2 MT. 673. 


2. Sanghapala.—A monk of the Mahavihara, teacher of Buddhaghosa.! 
The Vissuddhimagga was composed according to the wishes of Sanghapiala.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 232. 2 Vsm., p. 711. 


Sanhghabodhi,—A Lambakanna, king of Ceylon (307-9 a.c.), generally 
called Sirisahghabodhi, He succeeded Sanhghatissa and set up a salaka- 
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house in the Mahávihàra. He was a very good king, and made rain fall by 
virtue of his goodness. He quelled the Yakkha Rattakkhi, who devastated 
his territory. When his treasurer, Gothakabhaya, rose in revolt, he 
abdicated in his favour and became an ascetic. Later, he gave his head in 
gratitude to a poor man who gave him a meal, so that the man could win 
from the king the price which had been set on his head.! 

The legend of the king surrendering his head is famous in Ceylon, and 
forms the theme of a Pali Chronicle, the Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa.” 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 73 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 53 f. 2 q.v. 


Sanghabhadda.—A queen of Aggabodhi II.: 
1 Cv. xlii. 42. 


Sanghabheda Sutta.—The results of bringing about dissension in the 


Order. 
l A. v. 74. 


Sanghabedaka Jataka.’—Probably another name for the Sandhibheda 


Jàtaka. Cf. Kosambi Jataka, 
! J. iii. 211. 


Sanghabhedaka-Khandhaka.—The seventh chapter of the Culla Vagga 
of the Vinayapitaka.! 
1 Vin. ii. 180-206. 


Saüghabhedakagàma.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.! 


1 Qv. lxxv. 125, 127. 


Sanghabhedaparisakkana Vatthu.—The story of how  Devadatta 
informed Ananda of his intention to bring about schism in the Order.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 154 f. 


Saüghamàna.—A Malaya king.’ 


1 Cy. xlvii. 3. 


Sanghamitta.—A Cola monk, follower of the Vetullavada. At the 
Thiparama he defeated in argument the Thera Gothabhaya, and became 
a favourite of King Gothabhaya, being appointed tutor to his sons, 
Jetthatissa and Mahasena. When Jetthatissa came to the throne, 
Sanghamitta returned to Cola, as he was not greatly liked by the king; 
but on the accession of Mahàsena he returned to Ceylon. Acting on 
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Sanghamitta's advice, Mahasena decreed that no alms should be given 
to the monks of Maháàvihàra, and all the treasures belonging to Maha- 
vihàra were taken to Abhayagiri with the help of the minister Sona. 
Sanghamitta had the Lohapasada destroyed. It was not till his favourite 
minister, Meghavannabhaya, rose in revolt against him, that Mahàsena 
saw the error of his ways and cast off Sanghamitta. While the king was 
away, Sanghamitta attempted to destroy the Thüpàràma, and one of the 
king's wives persuaded a labourer to kill both Sanghamitta and Sona.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 113 f.; xxxvii. 2 ff.; Cv. xxxviii. 55, 58. 


Sanghamitta-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, restored by Aggabodhi V.! 


1 Cv. xlviii. 6. 


Sahghamitta Theri.—Daughter of Asoka and sister of Mahinda. She 
was born in Ujjeni and was married to Aggibrahma—who later joined the 
Order—and had by him a son, Sumana. She was ordained in her 
elghteenth year together with Mahinda, her preceptor being Dhamma- 
pala and her teacher Ayupala.' After her ordination and attainment of 
arahantship she lived in Pataliputta, and, when Anulà and other women 
of Devanampiyatissa’s court at Anuradhapura wished to enter the Order, 
Devànampiyatissa, at Mahinda’s suggestion, sent an embassy, led by 
Arittha, to Asoka, asking that Sanghamittà might be sent to Ceylon, and 
with her a branch of the Bodhi-tree for Anuradhapura. Asoka granted 
the request, and sent Sanghamitta, by sea, witheleven other nuns, carrying 
a branch of the Bodhi-tree. On the way, when Nagas surrounded the 
Bodhi-tree, Sanghamitta frightened them away by assuming the form 
of a Garuda. She landed at Jambukola, and, after her arrival at Anura- 
dhapura, ordained Anulà and her companions. She lived at the Upasika- 
vihara, and had twelve buildings erected there for the use of the nuns. 
Later, the king built for her the Hatthalhaka-vihara (g.v.). She died at 
the age of fifty-nine, in the ninth year of the reign of King Uttiya, and 
celebrations, lasting one whole week, were held in her honour throughout 
Ceylon. Her body was cremated to the east of the Thüpáràma near the 
(later) Cittasala, in sight of the Bodhi-tree, on a spot indicated by the 
Theri herself before her death. Uttiya had a thūpa erected over her 
ashes,” 

1 Mhv. v. 190-208; xiii. 4, 11; Dpv. vi. ? Mhv. xviii. 13 £.; xix. 5, 20, 53, 65, 


17; vii. 18, 19; xv. 77, 90; xvii. 20; . 68 ff., 83 £.; xx. 48 ff; Sp. i. 90 f. 
xviii. 11, 25; Sp. i. 51. | 


l. Sahgharakkhita Thera.—He belonged to a wealthy family of 
Savatthi, and, after joining the Order, lived with another monk in a 
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forest tract, meditating. Near them a doe had given birth in a thicket to 
a fawn. While she tended it, her love kept her always near it, and she 
was famished for lack of grass and water. On seeing her, the Thera 
repeated: “Alas! this world suffers, bound in bonds of craving,” and with 
this as his incentive, he developed insight and won arahantship. Seeing 
his companion cherish wrong thoughts, the Thera admonished him in a 
verse, and he, too, became an arahant. 

Ninety-four kappas ago, Sangharakkhita saw seven Pacceka Buddhas 
at the foot of a rock and offered them kadamba-flowers. Ninety-two 
kappas ago he was king seven times, under the name of Phulla.* 

He is evidently identical with Kadambapupphiya of the Apadana.° 


1 This is given in Thag. vs. 109. 2 ThagA. i. 216 f. 3 Ap. i. 178. 


2. Sangharakkhita.—A monk, probably of Ceylon. Reference is 
made* to a novice under him who, seeing the king on an elephant’s 
back, developed thoughts of the foulness of the body and became an 


arahant. 
1 Vgm. 194; DhsA. 200. 


3. Sabgharakkhita.—A novice, nephew of Mahānāga Thera. He 
became an arahant in the Tonsure-hall, and, having discovered that no 
other monk had made the Vejayanta-pasada tremble, on the very day 
he became an arahant, the novice, standing on it, tried in vain to shake 
it. The nymphs within laughed at him. Discomfited, he sought his 
teacher, who was spending his siesta in a cave on the edge of the ocean, 
and, having consulted him, he returned to Vejayanta. The nymphs 
again laughed at him, but he made a resolve that the space on which 
Vejayanta stood should turn into water. When this happened, he 
touched the pinnacle of the palace with his toe and it rocked till the 


nymphs begged for mercy.' 
1 DA. ii. 558 f. 


4. Sahgharakkhita.—See also Bhagineyya Sahgharakkhita and Maha- 
Sangharakkhita. | 


5. Sahgharakkhita.—A Thera of Ceylon. He was a pupil of Sariputta 
and Medhankara. He wrote several books dealing with grammar, 
rhetoric, and prosody: the Vuttodaya, Subodhalankàra, Susaddasiddhi, 
Sambandhacinta, Yogavinicchaya and Khuddasikkha-tika.* 


1 P.L.C. 197 £.; Gv. 6. 66. 71; Sas. 69. 70; Svd. 1209. 


6. Sahgharakkhita.—An Elder, who lived in the time of Vijayabahu III. 
The king made him head of the Order and entrusted him with the Tooth 
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Relic and the Alms Bowl; he also gave into his charge the education of 


the heir to the throne.! 
1 Cv, lxxxi. 76 f. 


7. Sabgharakkhita.—AÀn eminent monk in the time of Kittisirird- 
jasiha, He was entrusted by the king with the restoration of the 
Majjhapalli-vihára.' 

1 Cv. c. 234. 


Sabghasivà.— Wife of Mahatissa. She was the daughter of the ruler 
of Rohana and had three sons: Aggabodhi, Dappula and Maniakkhika.' 


1 Cv. xlv. 39. 


Sahghasena.—A building in the Mahavihara, erected by Sena I. and 
his queen, Sangha,’ 
1 Cv. 1. 70. 


Sanghasenapabbata.—A building in the Abhayagiri-vihara, erected by 


Sangha, wife of Sena II.! 
1 Cv. li. 86. 


1. Saùghā Theri.—She belonged to Prince Siddhattha’s court, and 
having joined the Order with Pajapati Gotami, became an arahant.’ 


1 Thig. vs. 18; ThigA. 24. 


2. Sahgha.—Daughter of Mahanàma and step-sister of Sotthisena. 
She killed Sotthisena and gave the kingdom to her husband, who was his 
umbrella-bearer, but he died within a year." 


1 Cv. xxxviii. l f. 


3. Sangha.— Wife of King Manavamma. She was the daughter of 
the Malayaraja Sanghasena.' 


1 Cy. xlvii. 3, 8. 


4. Saüghà.—Daughter of Aggabodhi VI. and wife of Aggabodhi VII. 
Her husband once struck her in anger, and, when she complained to her 
father, he sent her to a nunnery. There her maternal cousin, also called 
Aggabodhi, became friendly with her and ran away with her to Rohana. 
But her husband made war on him and seized both him and Sangha. 
After that husband and wife lived in peace.’ 


1 Cv. xlviii. 54 ff. 
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5. Sahgha.—Mahesi of Sena I. She and her husband built the 
Pubbarama and the Safghasendrama in the Mahavihara. Sangha also 
built the Uttara-vihara and the Mahindasena-parivena.' 


1 Cy. 1. 7, 69, 79. 


6. Sabghà.—Daughter of Kittaggabodhi and Deva and wife of Sena II. 
She had a son (Kassapa V.). She built the Sanghasenapabbatérama and 
placed a sapphire diadem on the stone image of the Buddha.’ 

1 Cv. 1. 58; li. 6, 9, 86; Sangha’s son queen). Tradition has it that after the 


(Kassapa V.), is called dvayabhiseka- death of Sena II. she became the wife of 
saijata (born of the twice-anointed | his successor, who made her his mahesi. 


1. Sabghà.—Wife of Kassapa V. She was a daughter of Mahinda, 
yuvaraja of Sena II. and of Tissà' 


1 Cv. li. 15, 18. 


8. Sabghà.—An wpastka, mentioned among those who will wait on 
Metteyya Buddha. She will be his chief patron among lay-women.! 


! Anàgat. vs. 61, 99. 


Sahnghátagàma.—A village given by Vijayabahu I. to the Labhavasins.! 
1 Cv. Ix. 68. 


Sanghata.—A Niraya. It is so called because massive rocks of heated 
iron meet and crush the victims.! 


1 J. v. 256, 270. 


Sanghadisesa.—The second division of the Parajika of the Vinayapitaka. 
It comprises thirteen rules, violation of which involves temporary separa- 
tion from the Order. 


Sahghanandi.—A monk to whom is attributed the V utt: of Kaecayana's 


grammar." 
1 P.L.C. 180. 


Sanghupatthaka Thera.—An arahant. He was a servant in the 
monastery of Vessabhü Buddha and waited on the Sangha with great 
devotion. Seven kappas ago he was king seven times, under the name 


of Samotthata.! 
1 Ap. i. 191. 
LI. 03 
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Saeakkhu.—Five kappas ago there were twelve kings of this name, 
previous births of Ekadhammasavaniya (or Maggasafifiaka) Thera.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 152; Ap. i. 151. 


Sacitta Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of the 


Ahguttara Nikaya. 
1 A. v. 92-112. 


Sacitta Sutta.—Like a man or woman fond of self-adornment, 
examining the reflection of the face to see if it is clean, even so should a 
monk examine himself, and, finding evil qualities in himself, should 
strive to get rid of them as earnestly as though his head were on fire.! 


l A. v. 92 f. 


Sacea.—A Pacceka Buddha.! 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Sacca Samyutta.—The last section of the Samyutta Nikaya.! It was 
preached by Mahinda to Anulà and her companions, and they became 
sotapannas.” 


1 S. v. 414-78. 2 Mhv. xiv. 58. 


1. Sacca Sutta.—The Buddha visits the Paribbajakarama on the 
Sappinika, and tells the Paribbajakas that, in his view,the brahmin truths 
are as follows: all living things should be inviolate, all sense-delights 
are impermanent, painful, void of self; so with all becomings, “ I have no 
part in anything anywhere, and herein, for me, there is no attachment to 
anything." 

1 A. ii. 176 f. 


2. Sacca Sutta.—The Buddha teaches Truth and the path thereto.’ 
1 S. iv. 269. 


Saecaka.—A Nigantha who had two interviews with the Buddha, as 
recorded in the Cüla-Saceaka and Maha-Saceaka Suttas (¢.v.). He is 
addressed as Aggivessana, that being his gotta-name (the Agnivesydyanas). 
Buddhaghosa says’ that both his parents were Niganthas, skilled debaters, 
who married at the suggestion of the Liechavis, because they were unable 
to defeat each other in argument. The Licchavis provided for their 
maintenance. Four daughters were born to them: Saecd, Lola, Pataeara 


! MA. i. 450; cf. J. iii. 1, where Sivavatika is called Avavàdakà. 
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and Sivavatika. These engaged in a discussion with Sariputta, and were 
defeated by him. Having then entered the Order, they became arahants. 
Saccaka was their brother and was the youngest of them. He was a 
teacher of the Licchavis and lived at Vesali. 

When Saccaka was defeated by the Buddha, as stated in the Cüla- 
Saccaka Sutta, one of the Licchavis, Dummukha, compared him to a 
crab in a pool, its claws being smashed one after the other and unable to 
return to the pool. Saccaka owned defeat, and begged the Buddha to 
take a meal at his house. The Buddha agreed, and Saccaka became his 
follower.” 

It is said? that, in a later birth, long after the Buddha’s death, Saccaka 
was born in Ceylon as the Thera Kala-Buddharakkhita and attained 
arahantship. Saccaka is identified with Senaka of the Mahaummagga 
Jataka,* 

2 M. i. 234 f. 3 MA. i. 469 f. 4 J. vi. 478. 


Saceaka Sutta.—See Cüla-Saeeaka and Maha-Saceaka Suttas. 


Saeca-kathà.—The second chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 


Patisambhidàmagga.' 
1 Ps, ii. 104-15. 


Saccakama.—See Sabbakama. 


Saecakàli,.—A younger brother of Sumedha Buddha. The Buddha 
preached to him his first sermon, and he became an arahant.' 


1 BuA. 164. 


Saeeaükira Jàtaka (No. 73).—The king of Benares had a son called 
Dutthakumara, who was hated by everyone. One day, when he was 
bathing in the river, a storm came on, and he ordered his servants to take 
him into the middle of the river and there bathe him. The servants 
thereupon flung him into the water and reported to the king that he was 
lost. As he was swept along on the stream, he caught hold of a tree- 
trunk, and on to this tree-trunk there came to cling, also, a snake, a rat, 
and a parrot, who had all lost their dwelling-places in the storm. The 
Bodhisatta, who was an ascetic living on the bank of the river, rescued 
Duttha and his companions and looked after them. When they bade 
him farewell, the snake said that he had forty crores hidden in a certain 
spot, and the ascetic had only to ask for these and they were his. The 
rat had thirty crores, also at the ascetic's disposal; the parrot promised 
the ascetic waggonloads of rice; and Duttha promisedto provide him with 
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the four requisites. In his heart, however, he hated the ascetic for an 
imaginary slight, and vowed vengeance. 

After Duttha became king, the ascetic wished to test the faith of his 
former guests. He went to the snake and called out his name, and the 
snake at once appeared, offering his treasure. The rat and the parrot 
did likewise, but Duttha, riding in a procession and seeing him from afar, 
gave orders that the ascetic should be beaten and put to death. On his 
way to the place of execution the ascetic kept on repeating: '* They knew 
the world who framed this proverb true: a log pays better salvage than 
some men " When asked what these words meant, he related the whole 
story. 

The enraged citizens, seizing Duttha, put him to death and made the 
ascetic king. Later, he brought the snake, the rat, and the parrot to 
the palace and looked after them. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta's attempts to kill the 
Buddha. Devadatta is identified with Duttha, the snake with Sariputta, 
the rat with Moggallana, and the parrot with Ananda,’ 


1 J. i. 322-7. 


Saccatapavi.—A white-robed nun (setasamani) who lived in a hut in 
a cemetery near Benares and abstained from four out of every five meals. 
She was held in high esteem. On a certain festival day, some goldsmiths 
were seatedina tent making merry. One of them, becoming sick through 
drink, vomited, saying: “ Praise be to Saccatapavi.’’ One of the others 
called him a fool, saying that all women were alike, and accepted a 
wager of one thousand that he would seduce Saccatapavi. The next day 
he disguised himself as an ascetic and stood near her hut, worshipping 
the sun. Saccatapàvi saw him and worshipped him, but he neither 
looked at her nor spoke. On the fourth day he greeted her, and on the 
sixth day, as she stood near him, they talked of the penances they 
practised, and the ascetic professed that his were far more severe than 
hers. But he confessed that he had found no spiritual calm; neither had 
she, and they agreed that it would be better to return to and enjoy the 
lay life. He brought her to the city, and having lain with her and made 
her drunk, he handed her over to his friends. 

This story was related by Kunala (q.v.), who said that he was the gold- 


smith of the story.’ 
1 J. iv. 424, 427 f. 


Saccanama.—One of the two chief women disciples of Dhammadassi 
Buddha. v.l. Sabbanama. | 
! Bu. xvi. 19; J. i. 39. 
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Saccabaddha, Saecabandha.—A mountain between Sávatthi and 
Sunáparanta. The Buddha stopped there on his way to see Punna 
in Sunaparanta, and preached to the hermit who lived on the mountain, 
and who also was called Saccabaddha. At the end of the sermon the 
hermit became an arahant. From Saccabaddha the Buddha went to 
Sunàparanta. On the way back to Savatthi he stopped at the river 
Nammada, and from there he proceeded to Saccabaddha, where he left 
his footprint on the hard stone as clear as on kneaded clay. From 
Saccabaddha he returned to Jetavana.' 

There is in Siam a sacred mountain called Saccabandhava, which 
holds a footprint of the Buddha, said to have appeared there miraculously. 
Perhaps it is to be identified with the above. King Dhammika of Siam 
sent a model of this footprint, together with other gifts, to Kittisiri- 
rajasiha, king of Ceylon.’ 


1 SA. iii. 17 £.; MA. ii. 1017 f. 2 Cv. c. 253; Cv. Trs. ii. 295, n. 2. 


Saccavibhanga Sutta.— The Buddha addresses the monks in the 
Migadàya at Isipatana and tells them how he had first preached the 
Four Noble Truths there. He exhorts them to follow Sariputta and 
Moggallàna, and then retires to his cell. Sariputta takes up the discourse 
and gives a detailed explanation of the Truths.’ 


! M.iii. 248-52. This sutta is incorporated in the concluding portion of the 
Mahasatipatthana Sutta (q.v.). 


Saecasahkhepa.—A short treatise of five chapters on Abhidhamma 
topics. It was written by Culladhammapàála.! The Saddhamma- 
sahgaha” attributes it to Dhammapála's teacher, Ananda. Vācissara 
and Sumahgala wrote tzkds on it, the first being older than the second.” 


1 Gv. 60, 71, 75; Sas. 89; Svd. 1220. 2 p. 64. 3 P.L.C. 203 f. 


Saccasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. Twenty-nine kappas ago he 
heard Vessabhü Buddha preach, and was reborn in the deva-world. 
Twenty-six kappas ago he was King Ekaphusita (v... Ekapafifiita)." 


1 Ap. i. 209. 
Saccasandha.—See Janasandha. 


Saccã.—A Liechavi maiden, daughter of a Nigantha and a Niganthi. 
She was sister to Saeeaka. She was a great disputant, and, one day, she 
and her sisters, Patàcarà, Lola and Avavadaka, engaged in a dispute with 
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Sariputta. Having been defeated, she joined the Order and became an 


arahant.! 
1 J. iii. 1 f. 


Sacchikatabba Sutta.—One should realize the All as impermanent, 


woeful, void of self.? 
1 S. iv. 29. 


Sacchikiriya Sutta.—The eight releases must be realized by one's own 
person; former life by recollections; the death and rebirth of beings by 
sight; and the destruction of the dsavas by wisdom.’ 


1 A. ii. 182. 


Saficetanika Vagga.—The eighteenth chapter of the Catukka Nipàta 
of the ABguttara Nikaya.! 


1 A. ii. 157-70. 
Sajjà.—One of the four daughters of Vessavana.! See Latávimàna. 
1 VvA. 371. 


Sajjanela.—A Koliyan village, the residence of Suppavàasà Koliya- 
dhità, mother of Sivali, The Buddha is said to have stayed there.! 


1 A. ii. 62. 
Sajjha.—A Paribbajaka who visited the Buddha at Gijjhakita, The 


Buddha told him of the nine standards which an arahant monk cannot 
possibly transgress.' 


1 A. iv. 371. 
Sajjha Sutta.—Contains the story of Sajjha’s visit to the Buddha.’ 
1 A. iv. 371. 


Sajjhadayaka Thera.—An arahant, evidently identical with Mudita 
Thera.’ v.l. Pacehidayaka. 


1 Ap. i. 284 f.; ThagA. i. 401. 
Sajjhaya Sutta.—See Dhamma Sutta (4). 


1. Safijaya.—A gardener (uyyadnapdla) of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. 
See the Vatamiga Jataka. He is identified with the slave girl who tried 
to tempt Cullapindapatika-Tissa Thera,’ 


1 J. i. 156 f. 
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2. Safijaya.—A ràjà of Tagara. He renounced the world with ninety 
crores of others and became an ascetic. Dhammadassi Buddha preached 
to them and they all attained arahantship.! 


. 1 Bu. xvi. 3; BuA. 183. 


3. Safijaya.— Father of Vessantara. He was the son of Sivi, king of 
Jetuttara, and after his father's death succeeded him as king. His wife 
was Phusati, He is identified with Suddhodana of the present age.' 


! See the Vessantara Jataka for details. He is mentioned in a list of kings at 
Dpv. iii. 42. 


4. Safijaya Thera. He was the son of a wealthy brahmin of Savatthi, 
and, following the example of Brahmayu, Pokkharasati, and other well- 
known brahmins, found faith in the Buddha and became a sotapanna. 
He entered the Order and attained arahantship in the Tonsure-hall. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he spent all his wealth in good deeds 
and was left poor. Even then he continued to wait on the Buddha and 
his monks and led a good life. Eight kappas ago he was a king named 
Sueintita.! He is evidently to be identified with Veyyavacaka Thera 
of the Apadana.’ 


1 'Thag. vs. 48; ThagA. i. 119 f. 2 Ap. i. 138. 


5. Safijaya-Akàsagotta.—In the Kannakatthala Sutta (¢.v.) Vidüdabha 
tells the Buddha that it was Safijaya who started the story round the 
palace to the effect that, according to the Buddha, no recluse or brahmin 
can ever attain to absolute knowledge and insight. Safijaya is sent for 
by Pasenadi, but, on being questioned, says that Vidüdabha was respon- 


sible for the statement.! 
1 M. ii. 127, 132. 


6. Safijaya.—Son of the brahmin Vidhura and younger brother of 
Bhadrakāra. See the Sambhava Jàtaka. He is identified with Sáriputta.! 
1 J. v. 67. 


7. Safijaya-Belatthiputta.—One of the six famous heretical teachers of 
the Buddha’sday. He wasa great sceptic, his teaching being the evasion 
of problems and the suspension of judgment. His doctrines seem to have 
been identical with those of the Amaravikkhepikas (“ Eel-wrigglers ") 
who, when asked a question, would equivocate and wriggle like an eel.! 

It is probable that Safijaya suspended his judgments only with regard 
to those questions the answers to which must always remain a matter of 


1 Safijaya’s teachings are given at D. i. 58; cf. the “‘Eel-wrigglers”’ at D. i. 27. 
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speculation. It may be that he wished to impress on his followers the 
fact that the final answer to these questions lay beyond the domain of 
speculation, and that he wished to divert their attention from fruitless 
enquiry and direct it towards the preservation of mental equanimity. 
Buddhaghosa gives us no particulars about Safijaya, beyond the fact 
that he was the son of Belattha." Sanskrit texts call him Safijayi-Vaira- 
tiputra® and Safijayi-Vairattiputra.‘ 

He is evidently identical with Saüjaya the Paribbajaka who was the 
original teacher of Sáriputta and Moggallàna. It is said® that when 
these two disciples left Safijaya to become pupils of the Buddha, they 
were joined by two hundred and fifty others. Safijaya then fainted, and 
hot blood issued from his mouth. The Paribbajaka Suppiya (q.v.) was 
also a follower of Safijaya.' 

Barua thinks! that the Aviruddhakas mentioned in the Anguttara' 
were also followers of Saüjaya—that they were called Amaravikkhepaka 
for their philosophical doctrines, and Aviruddhakà for their moral 
conduct. 


? DA. i. 144. | suade Safijaya to accept the Buddha's 
3 E.g., Mtu. iii. 59 f. | doctrine, but they failed, and only one 
5 E.g., Dvy. 143, 145. | half of his disciples joined them. 
5 Vin. i. 39. | 7 DA. i. 35. 
6 Ibid., 42; according to DhA. i. 78, 8 Op. cit., 326. 

Sariputta and Moggallàna tried to per- ? A. iii. 276. 
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Sañjikāputta.—A young brahmin, friend of Bodhirājakumāra. He 
was sent to invite the Buddha to Bodhi's palace, Kokanada. When 
Bodhi formed a plan to kill the architect of Kokanada, lest he should 
build another similar palace, Safijikaputta warned the architect of 
Bodhi's intention.” 


1 Vin. ii. 127 f.; M. ii. 91. ? DhA. iii. 134. 


1. Safijiva.—One of the two chief disciples of Kakusandha Buddha. 
He was expert in samādhi, and lived in cells, caves, etc., sustaining himself 
on samadhi. One day, when in a state of trance in a forest, woodmen, 
thinking him dead, burnt his body, but he, emerging at the proper time 
from his trance, shook out his robes and entered the village for alms; 
hence his name, Safíjva ( Quick ").? This feat is referred to as an 
example of samadhivipphara-iddhi? 

t D. ii. 4; J. i. 42; Bu. xxiii. 20. |? Eg. Vem. 380, 706; PS. ii. 212; 


? M. i. 333; cf. DA. ii. 417; MA. i. | BuA. 24, etc. 
522; PSA. 496. | 
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2. Safijiva.—A Niraya. Beings born there are subjected to numerous 
tortures, but contrive to survive them; hence the name.! 


1 J. v. 266, 270. 


3. Safijiva.—A brahmin who could bring the dead to life; see the 
Safijiva Jataka. He is identified with Ajatasattu.’ 


1 J. i. 511. 


Safijiva Jātaka (No. 150).—The Bodhisatta was a famous teacher in 
Benares, and among his pupils was a young brahmin, Safijiva, who was 
taught a spell for raising the dead, but not the counter spell. One day 
he went with his companions into the forest, and they came across a 
dead tiger. He uttered the charm and restored it to life. The tiger 
instantly killed him and fell down dead again. 

The story was told in reference to Ajàtasattu after his visit to the 
Buddha. The Buddha said that had it not been for his crime of patricide 
he would have become a sotápanna, but because of his early association 
with Devadatta, he had committed numerous bad deeds and shut himself 
out from that possibility. 

Safijiva is identified with Ajatasattu.* 


1 J. i. 508-11. 


Saüfiaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he saw the 
rag robe of Tissa Buddha hanging on a tree and worshipped it. Four 
kappas ago he was a king named Dumasára.! 


1 Ap. i. 120. 


Safifiasamika Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
mastered the Vedas when only seven years old. He prepared a great 
sacrifice about which he consulted Siddhattha Buddha. The Buddha 
taught him that happiness was not to be found that way, and the boy, 
following his advice, was reborn in Tusita.* 


1 Ap. i. 261. 
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Saüfíà Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Paficaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikàya.' 
1 A. iii. 79 f. 


1. Safifia Sutta.—The thought of foulness, death, peril, cloying of food, 
distaste—these, if cultivated, are of great advantage.” 


1 A, iii, 79. 
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. 2. Sania Sutta.—The thoughts of impermanence, of not-self, death, 
the cloying of food, distaste—these, if developed, lead to great profit.’ 
1 A. iii. 79. 
3. Safifia Sutta.—To get rid of thoughts of sense-desire, ill-will and 
harm, their opposites must be cultivated.’ 


1 A. iii. 446. 


4. Safina Sutta.—Thoughts of impermanence, not-self, unlovely things, 
peril, renunciation, dispassion, ending—these lead to growth and not to 


decline. 
1 A. iv. 24. 


| 5. Safina Sutta.—Thoughts of the unattractive, death, cloying of food, 
all-world discontent, impermanence, of all therein, of no-self in ill— 


are of great advantage.! 
1 A. iv. 46. 


6. The same as (5), in greater detail.! 


1 A. iv. 47. 


7. Safifià Sutta.—Same as (5), with the addition of thoughts of 
abandoning, fading, and ending.’ 


1 A. v. 105. 


8. Sanna Sutta.—The same as (2), with the addition of thoughts of the 
skeleton, worms, discoloured corpse, fissured corpse, and swollen corpse.' 


l A. v. 100. 


9. Safifià Sutta.—If a recluse develops the thoughts that he has come 
to the state of being an outcast, that his life is dependent on others, 
that he must now behave differently—that will develop in him the seven 


conditions.! 
l A. v. 210 f. 


10. Saññā Sutta.—Diversity of thoughtsis due to diversity of elements: 
hence arises diversity of aims, desires, yearnings, and quests.! 


! S. ii. 143. 


11. Saññā Sutta.—Perception of a visible object is fleeting. 
1 S. ii. 247. 
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12. Safina Sutta.—Perception of body is impermanent; likewise sound, 


scent, etc.’ 
1 S. iii. 227. 


13. Safifía Sutta.—See Aniecatà Sutta. 


1. Safifidmanasikara Sutta.—Ananda asks the Buddha how a monk 
can so develop concentration that he is quite unaware of all that is seen, 
heard, sensed, cognized, attained, sought after, or thought of. By the 
calming of all activities, the ending of craving, by Nibbana, answers the 


Buddha.’ 
1 A. v. 318 f. 


2. Safifiàmanasikára Sutta.—Ananda asks the same question as in (1), 
and the Buddha gives the same answer. 


1 A. v. 319 f. 


3. Safifidmanasikdra Sutta.—Ananda asks the Buddha how a monk 
can so develop concentration that he pays no heed to what is seen, 
heard, etc., and yet does so. The answer is as in (1).! 


1 A. v. 321 f. 


Safifii Sutta, —Sariputta explains to Ananda how he dwelt in the sphere 
of “ neither perception nor non-perception."! 


1S. iii. 238. 


Safifiojana Sutta.— The seven fetters—of complying, resisting, of view, 
uncertainty, conceit, worldly lusts, and ignorance.’ 


1 A. iv. 7. 
Satayha Sutta.—See Ogadha Sutta. 


Satthiküta(sahassa)peta.—There was once a cripple in Benares adept 
in throwing stones. He lived at the city gate, under a banyan tree, and 
cut the leaves of the tree into different shapes for children who gave him 
some of their food. One day, the king discovered his skill and engaged 
his services to throw a pint-pot of goat’s dung into the mouth of a 
brahmin who never stopped talking. The cripple sat behind a curtain 
through which he threw the pellets of dung as the brahmin talked. Then 
the king told the brahmin, and he was cured of his talking and the cripple 
won great wealth. Desiring gain, a certain man ministered to the cripple 
and learnt his art, and, when he left, the cripple warned him not to throw 
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stones at anyone who had father or mother or owner. While wandering 
about, the man came across the Pacceka Buddha Sunetta, and, thinking 
him a fit victim, threw a stone through his ear. The Pacceka Buddha 
suffered great pain and died. When it was discovered, the man was 
killed and was reborn in Aviei, -Later he became a peta on Gijjhakita, 
and Moggallàna saw him going through the air, while sixty thousand 
blazing hammers rose and fell on his head.* 


4 Pv. iv. 16; PvA. 282-6; DhA. ii. 68 ff; cf. J. i. 418 f.. (Salittaka Jataka). 


Satthipeyyala.—A series of short suttas, forming the seventeenth 
chapter of the Salayatana Samyutta.' 


1 S. iv. 148-57. 


Santhita Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw the 
assattha-bodhi of a Buddha and fixed his mind on him. Thirteen kappas 
ago he was a king, named Dhanittha.' | 


1 Ap. i. 210 f. 


Sanhà.—4An eminent Theri of Ceylon.! 


1 Dpv. xviii. 38. 


Satacakkhu.—A king of thirty-four kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Paficadipaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 108. 


Satadhamma, Santadhamma.—A youth of Benares. See the Sata- 
dhamma Jataka. 


Satadhamma Jataka (No. 179).—The Bodhisatta was once born in 
the lowest caste, and one day went on a journey, taking his food in a 
basket. On the way he met a young man from Benares, Satadhamma, 
a magnifico. They travelled together, and when the time came for the 
meal, because Satadhamma had no food, the Bodhisatta offered him some. 
“ I could not possibly take yours," said the magnifico, '* because you are 
the lowest of the low." The Bodhisatta ate some of the food and put 
the rest away. In the evening they bathed, and the Bodhisatta ate 
without offering Satadhamma anything. The latter had expected to 
be asked again and was very hungry. But finding that he was offered 
nothing, he asked the Bodhisatta for some and ate it. As soon as he 
had finished he was seized with remorse that he should thus have dis- 
graced his family. So greatly was he upset that he vomited the food, and 
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with it some blood. He plunged into the wood and was never heard 
of again. 

The story was related in reference to monks who earned their living in 
the twenty-one unlawful ways, as physicians, messengers, etc. The 
Buddha summoned them and warned that food unlawfully come by was 
like red-hot iron, a deadly poison. It was like partaking of the leavings 


of the vilest of mankind.! 
1 J. ii. 82-5. 


1. Satapatta.—A king of seventy-three kappas ago, a previous birth 


of Nalinakesariya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 223. 


2. Satapatta.—A palace, once occupied by Ukkhittapadumiya Thera.* 
1 Ap. i. 275. 


Satapatta Jataka (No. 279).—A landowner of Benares had given one 
thousand to some one and had died before recovering it. His wife, 
lying on her deathbed, asked her son to get it for her while she was yet 
alive. He went and recovered the money; but while he was away his 
mother died, and, because of her great love for him, was born as a jackal. 
She tried to prevent him from entering a wood infested with robbers, 
headed by the Bodhisatta, but the man did not understand what the 
jackal said and kept on driving her away. A crane, flying overhead, 
cried out to the robbers, announcing the lad’s approach, but he, taking 
it to be a bird of good omen, saluted it. The Bodhisatta heard both 
sounds, and when his band captured the man, he told him that he did not 
know how to distinguish between friend and foe and sent him off with a 
warning. 

The story was told in reference to two of the Chabbaggiya, Pandu and 
Lohitaka. They questioned the Buddha’s teachings on certain points 
and encouraged others to do the same, the result being quarrel and strife. 
The Buddha sent for them and told them that this was a foolish policy ; 
they did not know what was good for them.’ 

1 J. ii. 387-90. 


Sataporisa.—A Niraya, meant especially for matricides. It is filled 


with decaying corpses. 
yng P 1 J. v. 269, 274. 


1. Sataramsi.—A Pacceka Buddha of ninety-four kappas: ago to 
whom Ambayagudayaka, in a previous birth, gave a meal of mne 


curry (? ambayagu).* 1 Ap. i. 284. 
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See also under Sigalapité and Sambulakaecayana, who are mentioned 
as having given him ¢dla-fruits as offerings. 


2. Sataramsi.—T welve kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
previous births of Manipüjaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 190. 


Sataramsika Thera.—An arahant. In the past he saw Padumuttara 
Buddha and worshipped him. In this life he joined the Order at the 
age of seven, and rays constantly issued from his body. Sixty thousand 
kappas ago he was king four times under the name of Roma. 


1 Ap. i. 104 f. 


Satarasa.—A kind of food which Paripunnaka Thera was in the habit 
of eating before joining the Order.! It was probably made of one hundred 


essences. 
1 ThagA. i. 190. 


Sataruddha.—A canal flowing eastward from the Aeiravati Channel 


in Ceylon.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 53. 


Sati Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Atthaka Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikàya.' 
1 A. iv. 336-50. 


1. Sati Sutta,.—Mindfulness is necessary for one who sees not things 


as they really are.' 
1 A. ii. 132. 


2. Sati Sutta.— When mindfulness and self-possession are lacking, 
various evil results follow, as in the ease of a tree which is devoid of 


branches and foliage.' 
1 A, iv. 336 f. 


Satipatthàna Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Navaka Nipata 


of the Anguttara Nikàáya.! 
1 A. iv. 457-61. 


Satipatthana Samyutta.—The forty-seventh section of the Samyutta 


Nikàya.! 
1 S. v. 141-2. 
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1. Satipatthana Sutta.—The tenth sutta of the Majjhima Nikàya. 
It is identical with the Maha-Satipatthana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
except that towards the end the Digha Sutta interpolates paragraphs 
explaining in detail the Four Noble Truths. These, in the Majjhima, 
form a separate sutta, the Sacea-Vibhanga Sutta (q.v.). 


2. Satipatthana Sutta.—A monk who is mindful regarding the rise 
and fall of things sees nothing attractive in the body, is conscious of 
the cloying of food, has distaste forthe world, and perceives impermanence 
in the “ Compounded "—such a one becomes either an arahant in this 


life or an andgami." 
1 A. iii. 142. 


3. Satipatthana Sutta.—The four satcpatthanas form the path that goes 


to the ** Uncompounded.’”* 
1 S. iv. 360. 


4. Satipatthàna Sutta.—A monk who abides, contemplating body, ete., 
follows the path to the ‘‘ Uncompounded.””* 


! S. iv. 363. 


Satipatthanakatha.—The eighth chapter of the Paññā Vagga of the 


Patisambhidamagga.! 
1 PS. ii. 232-6. 


Satulakàyl.—The wife of Jotika. She came to him from Uttarakuru 
and brought with her a single pint-pot of rice and three burning-glasses 
(crystals). Whenever a meal was desired, the pot was placed on the 
crystals and the crystals blazed up. The food so prepared was never 
exhausted. When Jotika joined the Order, the divinities took Satulakayi 


back to Uttarakuru.! 
1 DhA. iv. 209, 223. 


Satullapakayikà.—A class of Devas. The Samyutta contains! a whole 
group of suttasin which these devas are stated to have visited the Buddha, 
asking him several questions on different topics. 

Buddhaghosa says? that, in a previous birth, they were a ship's crew 
on a trading line. Their vessel was overwhelmed by stormy seas, and 
sank with all on board. During the storm, the terrified crew saw one of 
their number seated like a yogi, calm and self-possessed. On being asked 
what he thought of, he said he thought of the good deeds he had done 


1 S. i. 16-22. 2 SA. i. 43 f. 
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before starting on the voyage. These would ensure him happy rebirth, 
so why should he worry ? The others then implored his assistance and 
compassion. He divided them into seven groups of one hundred each, 
and shouted to them, above the tempest, the Five Precepts, assuring 
them that their stla would bring them to a happy dawn. They took the 
` precepts as the waters rose, and were reborn in Sakka’s heaven, in different 
groups, each with his own vimana. Their teacher had a golden vimana 
of one hundred leagues in the middle of the others. As soon as born 
they realized the reason for their happiness, and visited the Buddha in 
order to praise their wonderful teacher. They were called Satullapa 
because they shouted the precepts while divided in groups of one hundred 
(sata-ullapa). 


. 1. Sato Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks, at Ambapàlivana, how 
to be mindful and composed.! 
1 S. v. 142. 


2. Sato Sutta.—The same as (1), but differently treated in detail.’ 
1 S. v. 180. 


3. Sato Sutta, —The Buddha instructs the monks how to be mindful.’ 
1 S. v. 186. 


1. Satta Sutta.—Seven things which help a monk to destroy the 


üsavas.! 
1 A. iv. 85. 


2. Satta Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Radha what is meant by 
“ satta ” (being).! 
1 S. iii. 189. 


3. Satta Sutta.—On the nine spheres of being, as regards body, percep- 
tive power, feeling, consciousness, etc.! 


1 A. iv. 401 f. 


Sattakadambapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas 
ago he met seven Pacceka Buddhas on Kadamba Mountain and offered 
them seven garlands of kadamba-flowers.! 


1 Ap. i. 382 f. 


Sattakammapatha Sutta.—On seven courses of action.’ 
1 S. ii. 167. 
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Sattatthana Sutta.—Seven points, skill in which makes a monk who is 
an investigator in three separate ways claim to accomplish in the 
Dhammavinaya, one who has reached mastership (vusitavã), a superman 
(uttamapuriso).! 

1 $. iii. 61 f. 


Satiadáraka-pafiha.—A section of the Mahàummagga Jataka, dealing 
with seven riddles solved by Mahosadha.! 


1 J. vi. 339. 


Sattanasa Sutta.—On the unworthy man and the still more unworthy; 
the worthy man and the still more worthy.’ 


1 A. ii. 218. 


Sattapannaka-pasada.—A building in Anuradhapura for the residence 
of the monks, evidently built by Voharikatissa." The Mahavamsa 
Commentary” says that it was attached to the palace. 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 32. 2 MT. 662. 


Sattapanniguha.—A cave in Rajagaha, on the slope of Mount Vebhàra. 
Once, when the Buddha was staying there, he gave to Ananda the 
opportunity of asking him to live for an eon, but Ananda, because of his 
unmindfulness, failed to take it.! The cave was sometimes used as a 
residence for monks coming from afar.” According to the Commentaries 
and the Chronicles! the First Council was held in a hall erected by 
Ajatasattu outside the Sattapanniguha. 

! D. ii. 116. cave is not mentioned in the Vinaya 

2 E.g., Vin. ii. 76; ili. 159. account of the Council, in the eleventh 

? S. i. 9; Sp. i. 10; Mhv. iii. 19; , chapter of the Culla Vagga. 

Dpv. iv. 14; v. 5; ThagA. i. 351; the | 


Sattapanniya Thera.—An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he offered a sattapanni-flower to Sumana Buddha.’ 


1 Ap. i. 292. 


Sattapaduminiya Thera.—Àn arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a brahmin, named Nesàda, and, seeing Siddhattha Buddha in the 
forest, he swept his hut and offered lotus-flowers. Seven kappas ago he 
was king four times, under the name of Pádapàávara.! 


1 Ap. i. 254. 
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Sattapataliya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw 
the Buddha (? Siddhattha) and offered him patali-flowers.!' 


1 Ap. i. 227. 


Sattaputtakhadaka.—A pet? who ate seven of her children because of a 
false oath sworn by her in a previous birth.’ Cf. Paficaputtakhadaka. 


1 Pv. i. 7; PvA. 36 f. 


Sattabhariyà Sutta.—Once, when the Buddha visited Anathapindika’s 
house, he heard a great noise, and when he asked the reason for this, he 
was told that it was due to Anathapindika’s daughter-in-law, Sujata, 
who had come from a wealthy family and would not listen to anyone's 
advice. The Buddha sent for her and told her of seven kinds of wives 
in the world—the slayer, the robber, the mistress, the mother, the 
sister, the companion, the handmaid—and described their qualities. 
Sujata, much impressed, said that henceforth she would be a handmaid.' 

The Commentary says? that she was established in the Refuges; but 
see s.v. Sujata. 

1 A. iv. 91 f. 2 AA. ii. 724. 


Sattabhü.—The king of the Kalingas in the time of Renu. His purohita 
was Jotipàla, and his capital, Dantapura.' 


1 D. ii. 236. 


Sattamba, Sattambaka.—A shrine near Vesàali! It was so called 
because, in the past, seven princesses, daughters of Kiki, king of Benares, 
left Rajagaha and fought for attainment at that spot. It was originally 
dedicated to some deity, but after the Buddha's visit to Vesali, it became 
a place of residence for him.” It was to the west of Vesàli? 


1 D. ii. 102; Ud. vi. 1; S. v. 259; A. iv. ? UdA. 323, etc. 
309, etc. | 3 D, iii. 9. 


Sattarasavaggiya.—A group of monks in the Buddha's time, who 
seem to have incurred the enmity of the Chabbaggiyas (q.v.). The latter 
turned them out of a vihàra as soon as they had prepared it, and were 
violent towards them. 


1 Vin. ii. 166; cf. DhA. iii. 48 f. 


“Satta vassáni" Sutta.—Mara approaches the Buddha under ‘the 
Ajapalanigrodha in Uruvela, and engages him in conversation. He asks 
the Buddha to go about among men and make friends and be happy, 
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satisfied with having discovered the path of immortality for himself 
without feeling it necessary to teach others. But the Buddha refuses his 
request, and Mara confesses that he has no longer any power over him; 
he is like a crab whose claws have been broken one by one. The sutta 
adds that Mara had been awaiting an opportunity to find a flaw in the 
Buddha for seven years. He retires discomfited and sits not far away 
from the Buddha, brooding, scratching the earth with a stick.? 


1 The Commentary adds “‘six before the Enlightenment and one after." 
2 S. i. 122 ff. 


Sattasatikakhandhaka.— The twelfth chapter of the Culla Vagga of the 
Vinayapitaka. It gives an account of the Second Council. 


1 Vin. ii. 294 f. 


Sattasirisaka.—A group of seven sirisaka-trees, near Benares, where 
the Buddha preached to the Naga-king Erakaputta (q.v.).! 


! DhA. iii. 230, 232. 


Sattasuriya Sutta.— Mentioned in the scholiast to the Ayoghara Jàtaka.!' 
The reference is evidently to the Suriya Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya.’ 


1 J. iv. 498. ? A. iv. 100 f.; see Suriya Sutta (1). 


Sattanisamsa Sutta.—Seven advantages resulting from the cultivation 


of the five ?ndriyas.' 
1 S. v. 237. 


Sattavasa Vagga.—The third chapter of the Navaka Nipàta of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.' 
1 A. iv. 396-409. 


Sattahapabbajita Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he had 
a quarrel with his kinsmen and joined the Order under Vipassi Buddha 
for seven days. Sixty-seven kappas ago he was king seven times, under 


the name of Sunikkhamma.!' 
| 1 Ap. i. 242. 


Satti Vagga.—The third chapter of the Devatà Samyutta.' 
1 S. i. 13-16. 


Satti Sutta.— Attempts to overthrow a mind which had developed 
liberation of the will through love are as futile as the attempt to double 


up a sharp spear.’ 
1 §, ii. 265. 
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Sattigumba.—Devadatta born as a parrot. See the Sattigumba 
Jataka. 


Sattigumba Jataka (No. 503).—T wo parrots were once carried away 
by the wind during the moulting season. One of them fell among the 
weapons in a robber-village and was called Sattigumba; the other fell 
in a hermitage among flowers and was called Pupphaka. He was the 
Bodhisatta. One day, Pafieala, king of Uttarapafieala, went out hunting. 
While chasing the deer with his charioteer, he was separated from his 
bodyguard and found himself in a glen near the robbers’ village. There 
he slept. The robbers were absent, leaving only Sattigumba and a 
cook, named Patikolamba. The parrot, seeing the king, plotted with the 
cook to killhim. The king overheard the plan and fled with his charioteer. 
In his flight he came to the hermitage, where he was made welcome by 
Pupphaka till the return of the sages. The king told his story, and 
Pupphaka explained that though he and Sattigumba were brothers, 
their upbringing had been different, which accounted for the difference 
in their natures. The king decreed immunity to all parrots and provided 
for the comfort of sages in his park. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to kill the 
. Buddha by hurling a stone at him. Sattigumba is identified with 
Devadatta and the king with Ananda.’ 


1 J. iv. 430-7. 


Sattipanniya Thera.—An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he offered a satt?-flower to the body of the Buddha (? Padumuttara) 
when it was being taken for cremation.* He is evidently identical with 
Vimala Thera.” 


1 Ap. ii. 406. 2 ThagA. i. 377. 


Sattimagavi Sutta.—The story of a peta seen by Moggallána, going 
through the air while javelins kept rising and falling on his body. He 
had been a deer-hunter in Rájagaha.! 

1 S. ii. 257. 


* Sattiyà " Sutta.—The Buddha tells a deva that sakkayaditth? should 
be got rid of by a monk as though he were smitten down by an impending 


sword.! : 
1 S. i. 13. 


Sattisata Sutta.—A wise householder should be glad if an offer were 
made to him that he should comprehend the Four Noble Truths after 
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being tormented with one hundred spears three times a day for one 
hundred years. For incalculable is samsára.! 


1 S. v. 440. 


Sattisüla.—A Niraya. Ajjuna was once born there because he tortured 
Ahgirasa Gotama. His body was three leagues in height. The 
attendants pierced him with red-hot stakes and made him mount a 
heated iron mountain. From there a wind threw him down on to a 


stake. 
1 J. v. 143, 145. 


1. Sattuka.—A robber. See the Sulasa Jataka. 


2. Sattuka.—The son of a chaplain of Rajagaha. He later turned 
robber.’ For the story, see Bhaddà Kundalakesa, v.l. Satthuka. 


1 ThigA. 99; AA. i. 200; cf. DhA. ii. 217 f. 


3. Sattuka. A sage of old.’ 
1 Ap. i. 46 (vs. 123). 


Sattuttama.—A Cakkavatti of nine kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Kakkarupupphiya (Jenta) Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 177; ThagA. i. 220. 


Sattuppalamàlikà Theri.—An arahant.' Evidently identical with 
Abhaya Theri (q.v.).? 


1 Ap. ii. 517. 2 ThigA. 42 f. 


Sattubhasta Jataka (No. 402).—The Bodhisatta was once Senaka, 
counsellor to Janaka, king of Benares. He preached the Law once a 
fortnight, on fast days, and large numbers of people, including the king, 
went to hear him. 

An old brahmin, begging for alms, was given one thousand pieces. 
He gave these to another brahmin to take care of, but the latter spent 
them, and when the owner came to ask for them, he gave his young 
daughter as wife, instead of the pieces. This girl had a lover, and, in 
order to be able to see him, she asked her husband to go begging for a 
maid to help her in the house. She filled a bag of provisions for the 
journey. On his way home, having earned seven hundred pieces, the 
brahmin opened his bag, and after having eaten some of the food, went 
to a stream to drink, leaving the bag open. A snake crept into the bag 
and lay there. A tree-sprite, thinking to warn the brahmin, said, '' If 
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you stop on the way you will die, if you return home your wife will die," 
and then disappeared. Much alarmed, the brahmin went towards 
Benares, weeping along the way, and, as it was the fast day, people 
going to hear Senaka, directed the brahmin to him. Senaka, hearing 
the brahmin's story, guessed the truth, and had the bag opened in front 
of the people. The snake crept out and was seized. To show his 
gratitude, the brahmin gave Senaka his seven hundred pieces, but Senaka 
gave them back with another three hundred, warning the brahmin not 
to take the money home. He buried the money under a tree, but could 
not keep the secret from his wife. She told her lover, and the money was 
stolen. The brahmin again sought Senaka, who told him of a plan for 
discovering the lover, and when he was found, Senaka sent for him and 
made him confess his guilt. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s wisdom. Ananda 
was the brahmin and Sàriputta the tree-sprite. The story is often 
referred to as exemplifying the Buddha's practice of the Perfection of 
panna.” 

1 J. iii. 341-51. 2 E.g., J. i. 46; BuA. 50 f. 


Satthavaha.—Son of Konàgamana Buddha in his last lay life. His 
mother was Rueigattà.!' 
1 Bu. xxiv. 19; DA. ii. 422. 


Sattha.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70; MA. ii. 890. 


Satthuka.—See Sattuka (2). 


Sadamatta.—A class of Devas, present at the preaching of the Mahà- 


samaya Sutta.! 
1 D. ii. 260. 


Sadinacchedana.— A Cakkavatti of eighty-seven kappas ago; a previous 
birth of Manava (Sammukhathavika) Thera.' v.l. Saritaechedana. 


1 Ap. i. 159; ThagA. i. 163. 


Saddakarika.—A Pali work, probably grammatical, by Sabbaguna- 
kara.” , 
1 Svd. 1245. 


Saddatthacinta, Saddatthabhedacintā.—A grammatical work by Sad- 
dhammasiri! There are several Commentaries on it, the best known 


1 Gv. 62, 72; Svd. 1246. Bode, op cit., 20, 22. 
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being the Mahatika by Abhaya of Pagan. There exist also a nissaya 
and a dīpanī on the work. 


Saddaniti.—A very important grammatical work by Aggavamsa of 
Pagan. A few years after its completion in 1154, Uttarajiva visited the 
Mahavihara in Ceylon, and took with him, as a gift, a copy of the Sad- 
daniti, which was received with enthusiastic admiration.! 


1 Gv. 63, 72; Svd. 1238; Bode, 16, 17. 


Saddabindu.—A grammatical work by Kyocva of Pagan. A 
Commentary on it, called Linatthavisodhani, is ascribed to Nanaviladsa 
of Pagan. There is also a tka called Saddabinduviniechaya by Sirisad- 
dhammakitti-Maháphussadeva.! 


1 Gv. 64, 73; Sas. 76; Bode, 25 and n. 4. 


Saddavutti, Saddavuttipakasaka.—A grammatical treatise by Sad- 
dhammapala of Pagan. There is a tikā on it by Sariputta, and another, 
called the Saddavuttivivarana, by an unknown author.’ 


1 Gv. 64, 65, 75; Bode, 29; the Sas. (p. 90) calls the author of the Saddavutti Sad- 
dhammaguru. 


1. Saddasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
heard Phussa Buddha preach in Himavà.' 
1 Ap. i. 131. 


2. Saddasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
saw an eclipse and heard the great tumult which announced the arrival 
of a Buddha in the world. With devoted heart he thought of the 
Buddha, though he did not see him.' | 

1 Ap. i. 245. 


3. Saddasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
heard Siddhattha Buddha preach, and listened to him with wrapt attention.’ 


1 Ap. i. 256. 


4. Saddasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
was a hunter, and, while wandering in the forest, listened to à sermon by 


Sikhi Buddha.! 
1 Ap. i. 282. 


Saddasáàratthajalini,—An important grammar by Nagita (Khanta- 
kakhipa) of Sagu. It was written under the patronage of Kittisihasüra, 
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There is à Commentary on it, called Sáàramafijüsà, and a t?kà by Vepulla- 


buddhi.' 
1 Bode, 27 and n. 5, 28; Gv. 64, 74; Svd. 1249. 


Saddha.— See Sandha. 


Saddhamma Vagga.—The sixteenth chapter of the Paficaka Nipata 


of the Anguttara Nikaya.° 
1 A. iii. 174-85. 


Saddhammakitti Thera.—A pupil of Ariyavamsa. He lived in Ketu- 
mati (Taungo) and wrote the famous Ekakkharakosa, and, probably, the 
Sirivicittalankara.’ 

1 Bode, 45 and n. 3. 


Saddhammaguru.—An author of Pagan. The Sásanavamsa calls him 
the author of the Saddavutti (but see s.v.).! 


1 Sas. p. 90. 


Saddhammajotipala (generally known as Chapata).—Pupil of Uttarajiva 
of Pagan. He went to Ceylon with his teacher, received the higher 
ordination there, and lived in the Mahàvihàra for some years. Among 
his works are the Kaccayana-suttaniddesa, the Sankhepavannana, the 
Simalankara, the Vinayagülhatthadipani, the Namacaradipani (on ethics), 
the Ganthisara (an anthology of texts), and the Matukatthadipani and 
Patthanagananaya (both on Abhidhamma topics). 

On Chapata's return to Burma, he brought four companions from 
Ceylon—Rahula, Ananda, Sivali and Tamalinda—and, with their help, 
he founded the Sihalasahgha in Pagan, followers of the Mahàávihàra 
tradition. King Narapatisithu gave them his patronage, but extended it 
to other sects as well, and the Sihalasaügha, therefore, remained only as 
one sect among several in Burma. Chapata lived in the twelfth century.’ 


1 Gv. 64, 74; Sas. 65, 74; Svd. 1247 f.; Bode, 17, 18, 19. 
Saddhammaeakkasámi,—An eminent monk sent by Bayin Naung of 
Burma to purify the religion in Laos in 1578 A.c.! 
1 Sas. 51; Bode, 47. 
Saddhammaoári.—A monk of Ceylon, who was quoted as their authority 
by the Ekamsikas of Burma.' 
1 Bode, op. cit., 66; Sas. 119. 
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Saddhammafiàna.—A scholar of Pagan of the early fourteenth century. 
He wrote the Vibhatyattha, the Chandosáratthavikàsini (or Vuttodaya- 


paficika)on the Vuttodaya, and translated the Sanskrit grammar Katantra 
into Pali, 
1 Bode, 26. 


Saddhammatthitikà.—A Commentary on the Niddesa, written at the 
request of Deva Thera by Upasena of Ceylon.’ The Sasanavamsa’ 
calls it Saddhammapajjotikà, and it is probably known by that name in 
Ceylon. 

1 Qv. 61; Sas. 69; P.L.C. 117. ? p. 69. 


Saddhammanandi.—A nun of Anurádhapura, expert in the Vinaya.' 
1 Dpv. xviii. 14. 
Saddhammanasini,—A /7kà on Kaceayana’s grammar, by Siridhamma- 


vilàsa of Pagan.’ 
1 Bode, 26. 


Saddhammaniyama Suttà.—Three suttas on five things which make a 
man enter the right way, in right things.’ 
1 A. iii. 174 ff. 


Saddhammapajjotikà.—See Saddhammatthitika., 


Saddhàmmapatirüpaka Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Maha Kassapa 
how it comes about in the sdsana that there are more precepts and less 
members of the Order becoming arahants. Then a counterfeit doctrine 
arises and the true doctrine disappears.’ | 


t S. ii. 223 f. 
Saddhammapala.—An author of Pagan, proven of the fourteenth 
century. He wrote the Saddavutti.' 
! Bode, 29. 
Saddhammappakaàsini.—A Commentary on the Patisambhidamagga 


by Mahanama of Ceylon.! 
! Gv. 61. 


Saddhammavilasa.—A monk of Pagan, probably of the twelfth century; 
he was the author of the Sammohavinasini.' 


1 Bode, 27. 
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Saddhammasahgaha.—A Chronicle, in eleven chapters, containing 
a history of Buddhism, commencing with the three Convocations. It 
was written by Dhammakitti, a monk of Aou and probably belonged 
to the fourteenth century.! 
1 P.L.C. 245 f. 


Saddhammasammosa Suttà.—Three suttas on three groups of five 
things which lead to the confounding and the disappearance of the 
dhamma.* 

1 A, iii. 176 ff. 


Saddhammasiri.—A monk of Pagan, probably of the twelfth century, 
author of Saddatthabhedaeintà.' 


1 Gv. 63, 73; Bode, 22. 


Saddhammalankara.— An author of Hamsavati, probably of the 
sixteenth century. He wrote the Patthanasaradipani on the Abhi- 
dhamma.  — 

1 Sas. 48; Bode, 47. 


Saddhammika Vagga.—The eighth section of the Pàeittiya.! 
1 Vin. iv. 141-57. 


Saddhammopayana.—A treatise in verse, in nineteen chapters, dealing 
with various topics, such as the difficulties of being born as: a human, 
etc., by an author named Abhayagiri Kavicakravarti Ananda, probably 
of the thirteenth century. A Commentary exists on it, called the 
Saddhammopayanaviggaha.’ 

LPC; 212; 


1. Saddhà.—An upasika of Savatthi. Thinking that to allow a monk 
to have intercourse with her would be the highest gift, she accosted a 
monk and offered herself. The offer was, however, refused.! 


1 Vin. iii. 39. 


2. Saddhà.—One of Sakka’s daughters. See the Sudhabhojana 
Jataka, 


1. Saddha Sutta.—A group of Satullapakayika Devas visit the Buddha 
and one of them speaks in praise of saddhd.' 


E35. 1.25; 
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2. Saddhà Sutta.—On the five advantages resulting from faith.’ 
! A. iii. 42. 


3. Saddhà Sutta.—The perfect monk is he who has faith, virtue. 
learning, is master of the dhamma, enters into the jhanas, etc. 


1 A. iv. 314. 


4. Saddhà Sutta.—Eight qualities which make a monk perfect.' 
1 A. iv. 315. 


5. Saddhà Sutta.—Ten qualities which give perfection to a monk.!' 
1 A. v. 10 f. 


6. Saddhà (or Apana) Sutta.—The Buddha, staying at Apana, asks 
Sariputta if a monk who is utterly devoted to the Tathagata, and has 
perfect faith in him, can have any doubt or wavering as to the Tathagata 
or his teaching. Sariputta answers in the negative and proceeds to 
explain.! 

l1 S. v. 225 f. 


Saddha-Tissa.— King of Ceylon (77-59 B.c.) He was the brother of 
Dutthagamani and was about a year younger. When he was ten, at 
the ceremony of initiation, he was forced to make a vow that he would 
never fight against his brother; but when his father, Kakavannatissa, 
died, he seized the throne in the absence of Dutthagàmani. Up to that 
time he had been in charge of the Dighavapi district. Dutthagamani 
now made war upon him, but was defeated at Cülahganiyapitthi. Later 
the tide turned, and Tissa had to flee to a monastery. Dutthagàmani 
surrounded the monastery, but some young monks carried Tissa out on 
a bed, covered up like a dead body. Gāmaņī discovered the ruse, but 
refrained from action. Through the intervention of Godhagatta-Tissa 
Thera, the brothers were reconciled, and, thereafter, seem to have 
been devoted to one another. 

After Gàmani's conquest of Anuradhapura, Tissa seems to have returned 
as governor of Dighavàpi. When Gamani lay dying, Tissa was sent for 
to complete the work of the Mahà Thüpa, that the king might see it 
before his death. This he got done by means of temporary structures, 
cunningly devised. He was enjoined to retain unimpaired all the services 
on behalf of the religion inaugurated by his brother, and, when the latter 
died, he was succeeded by Tissa, who ruled for eighteen years. He rebuilt 
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the Lohapasada after it was burnt down, and erected many vihàras— 
Dakkhinagiri, Kallakalena, Kalambaka, Pettangavalika, Velangavitthika, 
Dubbalavapitissaka, Düratissaka, Matuvihadraka and Dighavàpi. He 
built a vihara to every yojana on the road from Anuradhapura to Digha- 
vapi. He had two sons, Lafijatissa and Thülathana. 

Tissa was reborn after death in Tusita, and will be the second Chief 
Disciple of Metteyya Buddha.’ 

He was a very pious king, entirely devoted to the cause of religion. 
Various stories are mentioned about him in the Commentaries.” He 
once walked five leagues to Mahgana to pay his respects to Kujjatissa’ 
(q.v.). On another occasion, he gave snipe to a novice from Kanthaka- 
sálaparivena, who would, however, accept only very little. Pleased with 
his moderation, the king paid him great honour He seems to have been 
specially fond of the monks of Cetiyagiri? He was, apparently, also 
known as Dhammika-Tissa. Dhammika-Tissa once distributed one- 
hundred cartloads of sugar (gula) among twelve thousand monks. A 
seven-year-old novice was sent by a monk who had just come to Cetiya- 
giri from Anuraddhapura to fetch for him some sugar, about the size of a 
kapitha-fruit. The attendant offered to give him a plateful, but the 
novice refused to take so much. The king heard the conversation, and, 
pleased with the novice, sent à further four hundred cartloads of sugar 
to be given to the Order. See also the story of Kukkutagiri. 


1 Mhy. xxii 73, 83; xxiv. 2 f; ^ 23 AA.i.384f. 4 Ibid., 264. 
xxxii. 83; xxxiii. 4-17; Dpv. xx. 2, 4 ff. 5 See VibhA. 473. 
2 See, e.g., s.v. Kalabuddharakkhita, | 6 E.g., SA. iii. 48. 


1. Saddhiya Sutta.—As long as monks are full of faith, conscientious, 
afraid of blame, great listeners, great in energy, mindful and wise—so long 
may growth be expected, not decline.! 


l A. iv. 23. 


2. Saddhiya Sutta.—Seven things—such as faith, conscientiousness, 
fear of blame, etc.—which cause, not decline, but growth.’ 


l A.iv. 23. 


 Santhita Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw the 
asattha-bodhi of a Buddha and thought of the Buddha's virtues. 
Thirteen kappas ago he was a king named Dhanittha.' 


1 Ap. i. 210. 
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Sanaükumàra.—A Maha-Brahma. In the Nik&yas' he is mentioned 
as the author of a famous verse, there quoted: 


“ Khattiyo settho jane tasmim ye gottapatisárino 
V ijjácaranasampanno so settho devamanuse.”’ 


In one place? the verse is attributed to the Buddha, thus endowing it 
with the authoritativeness of a pronouncement by the Buddha himself. 
Sanahkumara is represented as a very devout follower of the Buddha. 
In a sutta of the Samyutta,! he is spoken of as visiting the Buddha on 
the banks of the Sappini, and it was during this visit that the above verse 
was spoken. Sanankumara was present at the preaching of the Maha- 
samaya Sutta.* In the Janavasabha Sutta, Janavasabha describes to 
the Buddha an occasion on which Sanankumara attended an assembly 
of the Devas, presided over by Sakka and the Four Regent Gods. There 
was suddenly a vast radiance, and the devas knew of the approach of 
Sanankumara. As the usual appearance of the Brahma is not sufficiently 
materialized for him to be perceived by the Devas of Tavatimsa, he is 
forced to appear as a relatively gross personality which he specially 
creates. As he arrives, the Devas sit in their places with clasped hands 
waiting for him to choose his seat. Then Sanankumara takes on the 
form of Paficasikha® and sits, above the assembly, cross-legged, in the 
air. So seated, he expresses his satisfaction that Sakka and all the 
Tavatimsa Devas should honour and follow the Buddha. His voice 
has all the eight characteristics of a Brahmà's voice. He then proceeds 
to create thirty-three shapes of himself, each sitting on the divan of a 
Tavatimsa Deva, and addresses the Devas, speaking of the advantages 
of taking refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha. Each 
deva fancies that only the shape sitting on his own divan has spoken 
and that the others are silent. Then Sanankumara goes to the end of 
the Hall, and, seated on Sakka’s throne, addresses the whole assembly 
on the four ways of iddhi; on the three avenues leading to Bliss, as 
manifested by the Buddha; on the four satipatthanas, and the seven 
samadhipartkkhara. He declares that more than twenty-four lakhs 
of Magadha disciples, having followed the teachings of the Buddha, have 
been born in the deva-worlds. When Sanankumara has finished his 
address, Vessavana wonders if there have been Buddhas in the past and 
will be in the future. The Brahma reads his thoughts and says there 
certainly were and will be. 

! D. i. 121; M. i. 358; S. i. 153; | * D. ii. 261. 

A. v. 327. . 9 Because all devas like Paficasikha, 


2 S. ii. 284. . Says the Commentary (DA. ii. 640). 
3 Ibid., i. 153. | ê These are given at D. ii. 211. 
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Sanankumára means “ever young.” Buddhaghosa says’ that, in 
his former birth, he practised jhānas while yet a boy with his hair tied in 
five knots (paficacülakakumarakàle), and was reborn in the Brahma-world 
with the jhana intact. He liked the guise of youth and continued in the 
same, hence the name. Rhys Davids" sees in the legend of Sanankumara 
the Indian counterpart of the European legend of Galahad. The oldest 
mention of it is in the Chandogya U panisad (Chap. VII.), where the ideal, 
yet saintly knight, teaches a typical brahmin the highest truths. In 
the Mahabharata’ he expresses a sentiment very similar to that expressed 
in the stanza quoted above. In medieval literature he is said to have 
been one of five or seven mind-born sons of Brahma who remained pure 
and innocent. A later and debased Jaina version of the legend tells in 
detail of the love adventures and wives of this knight, with a few words 
at the end on his conversion to the saintly life.” 


7 MA. ii. 584; cf. SA. i. 171. | 1 See J.R.A.S. 1894, p. 344; 1897, 
3 Dial. ii. 292, n. 3; cf. i. 121, n. 1. | p. 585 f.; Revue de l'Histoire des Re- 
? jii. 185 (Bombay Edition). | ligions, vol. xxxi. pp. 29 ff. 


Sanankumara Sutta.—Brahma Sanankumiára visits the Buddha on the 
banks of the Sappini, and speaks a verse! in praise of learning and good 
conduct. The Buddha approves of the sentiment contained in the verse.’ 


1 S. i. 153; for the verse see s.v. Sanankumara. 


Sanidana Sutta.—Sense desires, ill-will, renunciation, etc., all arise 


with casual basis.! 
1 S. ii. 151 f. 


Sanimandapa.—A building in the DIpuyyána. It was decorated with 
ivory.’ 
1 Cv. ]xxiii. 118. 


l. Santa.—Aggasavaka of Atthadassi Buddha. He was son of the 
king of Sueandaka, and Upasanta, son of the chaplain, was his friend. 
These two placed four very learned men at the four gates of the city to 
inform them of the arrival of any wise men. They announced the arrival 
of Atthadassi Buddha. Santa and Upasanta visited the Buddha and 
his monks, gave them meals for seven days, and listened to the Buddha's 
preaching. On the seventh day they became arahants, with ninety 
thousand others.’ 


l J.i. 39; Bu. xv. 19. 2 BuA. p. 179. 
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2. Santa.—Fifty-seven kappas ago there were four kings of this name, 
previous births of Tissa Thera.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 200; but see Ap. i. 174, where he is called Bhavanimmita, 


3. Santa.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. He is called Jitagiri, and 
was in charge of the Viharavajjasala ford.’ 


1 Cv. lxxv. 25. 


Santa Sutta.—On ten qualities which make a monk altogether charming 
and complete in every attribute." 


1 A. v. 11. 


Santaka Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Ananda how feelings arise 
and cease to be, what is their “ satisfaction " and their ‘‘ misery.” 


1 S. iv. 219. 


Santakaya Thera.—He was never guilty of any improper movement 
of hand or foot, but always carried himself with composure and dignity. 
This was because his mother was a lioness. For a lioness, when she has 
eaten prey, goes into her cave where she lies, for seven days, on a bed 
of red arsenic and yellow orpiment. When she rises on the seventh day, 
if she finds the bed disturbed by any movement on her part, she again 
lies down for seven days, saying : “‘ This does not become your birth or 
lineage." When the monks praised Santakaya to the Buddha, he held 
up the Elder as an example to be followed.’ 


! Dhp. iv. 113 f. 


Santacitta.—A Pacceka Buddha.! 
1 M. iii. 70. 


Santati.—AÀ minister of Pasenadi. Because he quelled a frontier 
disturbance, the king gave over the kingdom to him for seven days, and 
gave him a woman skilled in song and dance. For seven days Santati 
enjoyed himself, drinking deeply; on the seventh day he went to the 
bathing place fully adorned, riding the state elephant. The Buddha 
met him on the way, and Santati saluted him from the elephant. The 
Buddha smiled and passed on. When questioned by Ananda, the Buddha 
answered that on that very day Santati would attain arahantship and 
die. 

Santati spent part of the day amusing himself in the water, and then 
sat in the drinking hall of the park. The woman came on the stage and 
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sang and danced, but she had fasted for seven days to acquire more grace 
of body, and, as she danced, she fell down dead. Santati was overwhelmed 
with a mighty sorrow, and straightway became sober. He then sought the 
Buddha for consolation in his grief. The Buddha preached a four-line 
stanza, and Santati attained arahantship and asked the Buddha’s 
permission to pass into nibbana. The Buddha agreed, on condition that 
he rose into the air and told to the assembled people the story of his past 
life. Santati agreed to this, and, rising to a height of seven palm-trees, 
related the meritorious deed of his past life. 

Ninety kappas ago, in the time of Vipassi Buddha, he was a joven s 
of Bandhumati, and became a follower of the Buddha and went about 
proclaiming the virtues of the Three Refuges. King Bandhuma met 
him and gave him a garland of flowers to wear and a horse on which to 
ride, while proclaiming the Law. He later gave him a chariot, great 
wealth, beautiful jewels and an elephant. Thus, for eighty-four thousand 
years, Santati went about preaching the Dhamma, and there was diffused 
from his body the fragrance of sandalwood, and from his mouth the 
fragrance of the lotus. 

As he related his story, seated cross-legged in the air, he developed the 
idea of fire and passed into nibbana. Flames burst from his body and 
burnt it up. The Buddha had his relies collected and a shrine built 
for them at the meeting of four highways. Discussion arose as to whether 
Santati should be called à brahmin or a monk. The Buddha said that 
both names were equally appropriate.* 


1 DhA. iii. 78-84; SN. i. 350; MA. i. 188; cf. the story of Abhayaràjakumára. 


Santana Thera.—An Elder who came to Ceylon from Rakkhanga, 
at the head of thirty-three monks, at the invitation of Vimaladhamma- 
suriya II,’ 

1 Cv. xcvii. 10. 


Santi Sutta.—On four kinds of person: he bent on his own profit, on 
another's, on that of both, on that of neither.! 


1 A. ii. 96 f. 


Santike Nidana.—The portion of the Jàtakatthakathà which gives an 
account of the activities of the Buddha—such as where he lived—from 
the time of his Enlightenment up to his death.! This name is specially 
given to a portion of the Nidánakathà.* 


1 BuA. p. 4 f. 2 J. i. 77-94. 
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1. Santuttha.—A disciple of the Buddha at Nàtikà. He was born 
after death in AKanitthabhavana, there to pass entirely away.’ 


1 D. ii. 92; S. v. 358 f. 


2. Santuttha,—A palace of Konagamana Buddha in his last lay life! 


1 Bu. xxiv. 18. 


Santuttha Sutta.—The Buddha speaks in praise of Maha Kassapa, 
his contentment with whatever he receives in the way of robes, alms, 
lodgings and medicaments. He is an example worthy of imitation.! 


1S, ii. 194. 


Santutthi Sutta.—Four things are easily available: rag-robes, scraps 
of food, the root of a tree, and ammonia (pütimutia) from urine. A monk 
should learn to be content with these.’ 


1 A. ii. 26. 


1. Santusita.—Chief of the devas of the Tusita-world.: It was the 
name of the Bodhisatta when he was in Tusita? and also that of his 
successor) At important festivals, Santusita appears with a yak-tail 


whisk.* 
1 D. i. 218; A. iv. 243; S. iv. 280. | 3 Ibid., 81. 


| 


2 BuA. 45; J. i. 48. | 4 E.g., Mhv. xxxi. 78. 


2. Santusita.—One of the palaces of Konagamana Buddha before his 


renunciation.! 
1 Bu. xxiv. 18. 


3. Santusita.—A king. See Samphusita. 


Santhava Jataka (No. 162).—The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin, and, 
when he grew up, he lived in a hermitage in the forest, tending his birth- 
fire (jataggt). One day, having received a present of rice and ghee, he 
took it home, made his fire blaze up, and put the rice into the fire. The 
flames rose up and burnt his hut. Deciding that the company of the 
wicked was dangerous, he put out the fire and went up into the mountains. 
There he saw a hind licking the faces of a lion, a tiger, and a panther. 
Nothing is better than good friends thought the Bodhisatta. 

The story was related to show the uselessness of tending the sacred 


fire.’ 
1 J. ii. 41 f. 
Il, 65 
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Santhava Vagga.—The second chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 


Jatakatthakatha,* | 
1 J. ii. 41-63. 


Santhara Vagga.—The fourteenth chapter of the Duka Nipàta of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. i. 93 f. 


Sandaka.—A Paribbajaka. See the Sandaka Sutta. 


Sandaka Sutta.—Ananda, staying at the Ghositarama in Kosambi, 
visits the Pilakkhaguhà near Devakata pool, where the Paribbajaka 
Sandaka is staying with some five hundred followers. Ananda is asked 
to give à discourse on the Buddha's teachings, and speaks of the four 
antitheses to the higher life: there is the teacher who holds that it does 
not matter whether actions are good or bad; the teacher who holds that 
no evilis done by him who acts himself or causes others to act; the teacher 
holding that there is no cause for either depravity or purity ; and, lastly, 
the teacher who holds, among other things, that men make an end of 
ill only when they have completed their course of transmigrations, like 
a ball of twine which continues rolling as long as there is string to unwind.! 

Ananda then proceeds to explain the four comfortless vocations: the 
teacher who claims to be all-knowing and all-seeing; the teacher whose 
doctrine is traditional and scriptural; the rationalist of pure reason and 
criticism teaching a doctrine of his own reasoning; and, lastly, the 
teacher who is stupid and deficient. Ananda then describes the Buddha’s 
own teaching, leading up to the four Jhànas. Sandaka and his followers 
accept the Buddha as their teacher.’ 


1 On these heresies cf. Saleyyaka Sutta. , of Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala and 
The reference is evidently to the teachings | others. ? M. i. 513-24. 


1. Sanditthika Sutta.—A conversation between the Buddha and 
Moliya-Sivaka on how the dhamma is for this life.! 


1 A. iii. 356. 
2. Sanditthika Sutta.—The same as (1), but the conversation is with a 


brahmin.! 
1 A. lii. 357. 


3. Sanditthika Sutta.—Ananda explains to Udayi (Kaludayi) how the 
Buddha's teaching is to be seen for oneself in this life. 


1 A. iv. 453. 
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4. Sanditthika Sutta.—The same as (3), on how nibbàna can be realized 
in this life.! 
1 A. iv. 453. 


Sandima,—A king of long ago; a previous birth of Ramaniyakutika 
Thera,’ | 


ThagA. i. 133. 


Sandeha, Sandeva.—An Elder in direct pupillary succession in Jambu 
dipa, of teachers of the Abhidhamma.! 


1 DhSA., p. 32. 


Sandha.—A monk who visited the Buddha at Natika in the Gifijaxà- 
vasatha, when the Buddha preached to him the Sandha Sutta (q.v.).! 
v.l. Saddha (see GS. v. 204, n. 2; and 216, n. 2). It is, perhaps, the same 
monk who is mentioned? as Saddho (v.l. Sandho) Kacedyano. He asks 
the Buddha a question on dhàtu, and the Buddha explains it to him. 
In neither case does the Commentary say anything about Saddho (or 
Sandho). The translator of the Samyutta regards saddho as an epithet. 


1 A. v. 323 f. 2 S. ii. 153 (Gifijakavastha Sutta). 


Sandhàna.—A householder of Rajagaha. He was a follower of the 
Buddha, and it was his conversation with the Paribbajaka Nigrodha 
that led to the preaching of the Udumbarika-Sthanada Sutta (¢.v.). 

Buddhaghosa says' that he was the leader of five hundred updsakas 
and was an anāgāmin. On one occasion, the Buddha sang his praises 
in the assembly for six qualities which he possessed. In the Anguttara” 
he is mentioned in a list of eminent lay disciples. 


! DA. iii. 832. ? A. iii. 451; cf. Dvy. 540. 


Sandhita Thera.—He belonged to a wealthy family of Kosala. Having 
listened to a sermon on impermanence, after coming of age, he joined the 
Order and attained arahantship. 

Thirty-one kappas ago, in the time of Sikhi Buddha, he was a cowherd. 
After the death of the Buddha he heard à monk preach on his virtues, 
and, acquiring discernment of impermanence, he paid great honour 
to the Buddha's bodhi-tree. In his last life he recalled this act with 
great joy, as having helped him to win the goal.’ 


! Thag. vs. 217 f.; ThagA. i. 337 f. 


Sandhibheda Jataka (No. 349).—The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares. Oneday a cowherd left behind, inadvertently, a cow which was 
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in calf, and a friendship sprang up between her and a lioness. The cow 
bore a calf and the lioness a cub, and these two young ones became 
playmates. A forester. seeing them together, reported the matter to 
the king, who wished to be informed should a third animal appear on 
the scene. A jackal, seeing the calf and the cub, and hoping for food, 
became friendly with them, and soon managed to make them quarrel. 
The king was informed of this, and by the time he arrived on the scene 
the two animals were dead. 

The story was related to the Chabbaggiya as a warning against T 
habit of back-biting.' 

This is probably the story referred to? as the Sanghabheda Játaka. 


1 J. iii. 149 ff. 2 Ibid., 211. 


Sannaka.—-One of the chief lay-supporters of Piyadassi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xiv. 22. 


Sannidhapaka Thera.—An arahant. He had been a householder, 
and later an ascetic in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He gave 
the Buddha a gourd (amanda) and water to drink. Forty-one kappas 
ago he was a king named Arindama.!' 


1 Ap. i. 97. 


Sannibbapaka.—A king of one hundred and seven kappas ago, a 
previous birth of Asanipatthayaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 144. 


Sanniratittha.—A vihàra in Pulatthipura, established by Mahinda II.‘ 
1 Cv. xlviii. 134. 


Sannirasela.—A village in Ceylon given by Parakkamabahu IV. for 
the maintenance of the parivena which he built for Medhankara Thera.’ 


1 Cv. xe. 87. 


Sapattahgarakokiri Sutta.—The story of a peti seen by Moggallana. 
She went through the air dried up, sooty, uttering cries of distress. She 
had been the chief queen of a Kalifga king. Mad with jealousy, she had 
scattered a brazier of coals over one of the king’s women.’ 


1 S. ii. 260. 


Sapatta. An eminent nun, expert in the Vinaya in Ceylon.’ 
| Dpv. xviii. 29. 
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Sapara.—A province in Ceylon,’ also called Saparagamu.” It is said 
to have derived its name from the inhabitants, the Saparà or Sabara 
(Savard), probably another name for the Veddas. 


1 Cv. lxviii. 8. 2 Ibid., xciv. 12. 


Saparivara,—A king of twenty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Paceuggamaniya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 240. 


Saparivaracchattadayaka Thera,—An arahant. He heard Padumuttara 
Buddha preach, and, opening a parasol, threw it up into the air. It 
stood above the Buddha. The Elder joined the Order at the age of 
seven, and on the day of his ordination, Sunanda, a brahmin, held a parasol 
over him. Sariputta saw this and expressed his joy.’ 


1 Ap. i. 265 f. 


Saparivariya Thera.—An arahant. He built a palisade of sandalwood 
round the thüpa of Padumuttara Buddha. Fifteen kappas ago he was 
king eight times under the name of Pamatta (v.l. Samagga).' 


1 Ap. i. 172. 


Saparivarasana Thera.—An arahant. He prepared a seat decked with 
jasmine for Padumuttara Buddha, and, when the Buddha was seated, gave 


him a meal.’ 
1 Ap. i. 107 f. 


1. Sappa Sutta.—Once, when the Buddha was staying at the Kalanda- 
kanivapa in Veluvana, Mara appeared before him in the shape of a 
monstrous cobra and tried to frighten him. But the Buddha, recognizing 
him, said that Buddhas knew no fear.* 


1 S. i. 106 f. 


2. Sappa Sutta.— The five disadvantagesin a black snake, and the same 
disadvantages in à woman—they are unclean, evil-smelling, timid, 
fearful and betray friends.! 

1 A. iii. 260. 


9. Sappa Sutta.—Same as (2), the qualities being anger, ill-will, poison 
(passion in à woman), forked tongue and treachery.! 


1 A. iii. 260. 


Sappaka.—See Sabbaka. | 
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Sappagahana.—See Sabbagahana. 


Sappafifia Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Sotapatti Samyutta.’ 
1 S. v. 404-14. 


Sappadasa Thera.—He was born in Kapilavatthu as the son of Suddho- 
dana's chaplain. He received faith on the occasion of the Buddha’s 
visit to his own people, and entered the Order. Overmastered by corrupt 
habits of mind and character, for twenty-five years he was unable to 
develop concentration. This so distressed him that he was about to 
commit suicide, when, inward vision suddenly expanding, he attained 
arahantship.! According to the Dhammapada Commentary,” he tried 
to kill himself by making a snake, caught by the monks, bite him. But 
the snake refused to bite, in spite of all efforts to provoke him. Sappa- 
dàsa then threw it away, thinking it to be non-poisonous. But the other 
monks declared it was a cobra, because they had seen its hood and heard 
its hissing. 

Sappadasa acted as barber to the monastery, and, one day, taking a 
razor, he applied it to his windpipe as he leaned against a tree. And then 
he thought how blameless his life had been and was filled with joy. 
Thereupon he developed insight and became an arahant. When the 
monks reported this to the Buddha, the Buddha said that the snake 
had been the Elder's slave in his third previous life, and therefore did not 
dare bite him. This incident gave the monk his name, Sappadasa. 


1 Thag. vs. 405-10. ThagA. i. 448 f. ? DhA. ii. 250 f. 


Sappanarukokillagama.—A village in Ceylon in which the Buddha's 
Alms Bowl and Tooth Relic were once deposited.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 142. 


Sappasondika-pabbhara.—A mountain cave in the Sitavana, near 
Rájagaha.' A conversation which took place there between Sariputta 
and Upasena, just before the latter's death, is recorded in the Samyutta 
Nikàya. Upasena died of snake-bite.” The cave was used asva residence 
by monks who come to Rajagaha from afar? Buddhaghosa says‘ that 
the cave was so called because it was shaped like a snake’s hood. It was 
here that the Buddha met and preached to Tissa, the raja of Roruva.’ 


1 D. ii. 110. 2 S. iv. 40. | 4 SA. iii. 10. 
3 E.g., Vin. ii. 76. | $ ThagA. i. 200. 


Sappanaka Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Pacittiya. 
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1. Sappidayaka Thera,—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
gave an offering of ghee to Phussa Buddha. Fifty kappas ago he was a 


king named Samodaka.' 
1 Ap. i. 184. 


2. Sappidayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
saw Siddhattha Buddha lying ill and gave him some ghee. Seventeen 
kappas ago he was a king named Jutideva.! 


1 Ap. i. 212. 


Sappini, Sappinika.—A river, which flowed through Ràjagaha. On 
its bank was a Paribbajakarama where famous Paribbajakas lived in 
the Buddha's time. Theriver lay between Andhakavinda and Rajagaha, 
and probably rose in Gijjhaküta." It is identified with the Paficana 
River? 


1 A. i. 185; ii. 29, 176; S. i. 153. | 3 Law, E.G.I., p. 38. 
2 See Vin. Texts i. 254, n. 2. | 


Sappurisa Vagga.—The twenty-first chapter of the Catukka Nipata 


of the Ahguttara.! 
1 A. ii. 217-25. 


1. Sappurisa Sutta.—The unworthy man (asappurisa) always speaks © 
what is discreditable to another, never what is discreditable to himself, 
and always sings his own praises. The worthy man is just the reverse.’ 


r Aii TE 


2. Sappurisa Sutta.—The birth of a good man is like a good shower; 
it brings happiness to all. 


1 A. iii. 46= ibid., iv. 244. 


3. Sappurisa Sutta.—The gifts of a good man are well chosen, proper, 
seasonable, given with care, repeatedly and with calm mind; after giving, 
he is glad.’ 

1 A. iv. 243. 


4, Sappurisa Sutta.—The good man’s gifts are given in faith, with 
deference, seasonably, with unrestrained heart, and without hurt to 


himself or others.' 
l A. iii. 172. 


5. Sappurisa Sutta.— The 113th sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, preached 
. atJetavana. The good monk does not exalt himself or disparage others 
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on grounds of family distinction, of eminent wealth, personal fame, 
gifts and instruction received, capacity for preaching, knowledge of the 
dhamma, observance of austere practices, etc.; the bad monk does.* 


1 M. iii. 37-45. 
6. Sappurisa Sutta.—See Asappurisa Sutta. 


Sappurisanisamsa Sutta.—Because of a good man, one grows in virtue, 
concentration, wisdom and emancipation, qualities which are dear to 


the Ariyans.! 
1 A. ii. 239. 


Sabara.—See Sapara. 


Sabala.—A dog of the Lokantaraniraya. It has iron teeth which it 
uses on the victims of that Niraya.' 


1 J. vi. 247. 


Sabalà.—An eminent Theri of Jambudipa, expert in the Vinaya.! 


1 Dpv. xviii. 10. 


Sabba Vagga.—The third chapter of the Salayatana Samyutta.! 
1 S. iv. 15-26. 


1. Sabba Sutta.—There is no other “all” except eye-and-object, 
ear-and-sound, nose-and-scent, tongue-and-savour, body-and-tangible 
things, mind-and-mindstates.! 


1 S. iv. 15. 
2. Sabba Sutta.— Another name for the Ambapali Sutta 2 (¢.v.). 


Sabbaka (Sappaka).—An arahant Thera. He belonged to a brahmin 
family of Savatthi, and, after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the 
Order. He lived in Lonagiri-vihàra (v.l. Lena-vihara), on the banks of 
the Ajakarani, practising meditation, and, in due course, won arahantship. 
He visited Sàvatthi to worship the Buddha, and stayed there a few days, 
entertained by his kinsfolk. "When he wished to return to his dwelling 
they begged him to stay and be supported by them, but he refused 
because he loved retirement.’ 

Thirty-one kappas ago he was a Nàga-king of great power who, having 


! The verses he spoke on this occasion are given in Thag. (vs. 307-10). 
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seen the Pacceka Buddha Sambhavaka, wrapt in samādhi, under the 
open sky, remained beside him holding a lotus over his head.* 
He is probably to be identified with Padumapüjaka of the Apadàna.? 


? 'ThagA. i. 399 f. 3 Ap. i. 279 f.; cf. Ap. ii. 453 f. (Padumudhiriya). 


1. Sabbakàma,—One of the chief disciples of Sumedha Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 38; Bu. xii. 23. 


2. Sabbakàma (v.l. Sabbakami).—An arahant Thera. He was born 
in a noble family of Vesali, shortly before the Buddha's death. When he 
came of age he gave away his possessions to his kinsfolk and joined the 
Order under Ananda. In the course of his studies, he returned to Vesali 
with his teacher and visited his family. His former wife, afflicted, thin, 
in sad array and in tears, greeted him and stood by. Seeing her thus, 
he was overwhelmed with love and pity and felt carnal desire. When he 
realized this, he was filled with anguish and hurried to the charnel-field, 
there to meditate on foulness. He developed insight and became an 
arahant. Later, his father-in-law brought his wife to the vihara, beauti- 
fully dressed, and accompanied by a great retinue, hoping to make him 
return, but the Thera convinced them that he had rid himself of all such 
desires.’ 

Sabbakama lived on to one hundred and twenty years of age, and was 
consulted by Yasa, Soreyya Revata, and others, in connection with the 
Vajjiputta heresy. He was, at that time, the oldest Thera in the world. 
He sat on the committee appointed to examine the points in dispute and 
decided against the Vajjaputtakas, giving his reasons point by point.’ 
The Theragátha Commentary adds! that, before his death, Sabbakama 
requested the Brahma Tissa (afterwards Moggaliputta Tissa) to see that 
the heresies, which were to arise in the time of Asoka, were put down. 
Sabbakàma's resolve to dispel heresy was made in the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha.* 


! See Thag. vss. 453-8. 3 ThagA. i. 467. 
2 For details see Vin. ii. 303 ff.; also 4 Ibid., 465 f. 
Dpv. iv. 49; v. 22; Mhv. iv. 48, 576; | 
Sp. i. 34. | 


Sabbakàmà.— Wife of Sikhi Buddha before his renunciation. Their 


son was Atula.! 
1 Bu. xxi. 17; DA. ii. 422. 


Sabbakami.—See Sabbakama (2). 
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Sabbakittika Thera.—An arahant.! He is evidently identical with 


Adhimutta Thera (4.v.). 
1 Ap. i. 224 f. 


Sabbagandhiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
offered flowers and incense to Vipassi Buddha and gave him a garment of 
koseyya-cloth. Fifteen kappas ago he was a king, named Sucela.' 


1 Ap. i. 248 f. 


Sabbagahana.—A king of one hundred kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Anulomadáyaka (Mettaji) Thera.’ v.l. Sappagahana, Sabbosana. 


1 Ap. i. 173: ThagA. i. 195. 
Sabbagiri-vihara.—See Pipphali-vihàra. 


Sabbattha-abhivassi.— Thirty-eight kappas ago there were sixteen 
kings of this name, previous births of Kutidàyaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 229. 


Sabbatthivàdi.—A group of heretical monks (Sarvàstivàdins), an 
oftshoot of the Mahimsàasakas. The Kassapiyà were a branch of the same.’ 
They held that everything is, exists, is constantly existing, because it is, 
was, or will be, matter and mind, and these continually exist”; that 
penetration of truth is won little by little? They agreed with the 
Uttarapathakas that conscious flux may amount to samādhi, and with the 
Vajjiputtiyas that an arahant may fall away.’ 


! Mhv. v. 8 £.; Dpv. v. 47. 4 Ibid., xi. 6. 
? Kvu. i. 6, 7. 5 Ibid., i. 9; see J.R.A.S. 1892, 1 ff., 
3 Ibid., ii. 9. — 597; 1894, 534; J.P.T.S. 1905, 67 f. 


Sabbadatta.— King of Rammanagara (Benares). He was the father of 
the Bodhisatta in his birth as Yuvafijaya (q.v.), and is identified with 
Suddhodana.!' 

1 J. iv. 119 f., 123. 


Sabbadassi.—One of the two chief disciples of Piyadassi Buddha. He 
was the son of the chaplain of Sumanhgalanagara and the friend of Palita’ 


(q.v.). 
1 Bu. xiv. 20; J. i. 39. 2 BuA. 170. 


Sabbaditha.—Devadatta born as a jackal. See the Sabbadatha 
Jataka. 
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Sabbadātha Jātaka (No. 241).—The Bodhisatta was once chaplain to 
the king of Benares and knew a spell called Pathavijaya (subduing the 
world). One day he retired to a lonely place and was reciting the spell. 
A jackal, hiding in a hole near by, overheard it and learned it by heart. 
When the Bodhisatta had finished his recital, the jackal appeared before 
him, and saying: ** Ho, brahmin, I have learnt your spell," ran away. 
The Bodhisatta chased him, but in vain. As a result of learning the spell, 
the jackal subdued all the creatures of the forest and became their king, 
under the name of Sabbadatha. On the back of two elephants stood a 
lion and on the lion’s back sat Sabbadatha, with his consort. 

Filled with pride, the jackal wished to capture Benares, and went with 
his army and besieged the city. The king was alarmed, but the Bodhisatta 
reassured him, and, having learnt from Sabbadatha that he proposed to 
capture the city by making the lions roar, gave orders to the inhabitants 
to stop their ears with flour. Then he mounted the watch-tower and 
challenged Sabbadatha to carry out his threat. This Sabbadatha did, 
and even the lions on which he rode joined in the roar. The elephants 
were so terrified that, in their fright, they dropped Sabbadatha, who was 
trampled to death. The carcases of the animals which died in the 
tumult covered twelve leagues. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to injure 
the Buddha, which only resulted in working harm upon himself. 

The jackal is identified with Devadatta and the king with Ananda.’ 

The story is referred to in the Milindapafiha,* and there the Bodhisatta’s 
name is given as Vidhura. 


1 J. ii. 242.6. ? Mil. p. 202. 
Sabbadayaka Thera.—An arahant. He is evidently identical with 
Yasa Thera’ (q.v.). 
1 Ap. i. 333 f. 
Sabbadinna.—One of the attendants of King Milinda.' 
1 Mil. pp. 29, 56. 
Sabbananda Thera.—A disciple of Kassapa Buddha, who was left 


behind in Ceylon (then known as Mandadipa) with one thousand monks, 
when the Buddha had visited the Island.’ 


1 Mhv. xv. 158; Dpv. xv. 60, 64; xvii. 25; Sp. i. 87. 


Sabbanima.—See Saccanaéma., 
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Sabbaphaladáyaka Thera.—An arahant.! He is evidently identical 


with Suppiya Thera (q.v.). 
1 Ap. ii. 452 f. 


1. Sabbamitta Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Savatthi, 
and entered the Order after seeing the Buddha's acceptance of Jetavana. 
He dwelt in the forest, meditating. Once, on his way to Savatthi to 
worship the Buddha, he saw a fawn caught in a trapper's net. The doe, 
though not in the net, remained near, out of love for her young, yet not 
daring to approach the snare. The Thera was much moved by the 
thought of all the suffering which was caused by love. Farther on he 
saw bandits wrapping in straw à man whom they had caught and were 
preparing to set on fire. The Thera was filled with anguish, and, 
developing insight, won arahantship. He preached to the bandits and 
they joined the Order under him. 

In the time of Tissa Buddha, he was a hunter who lived on game. 
One day, the Buddha, out of compassion for him, left three of his foot- 
prints outside his hut. The hunter saw them, and, owing to good deeds 
done in the past, recognized them as the Buddha's, and offered to them 
koranda-flowers. After death he was born in Tavatimsa.” His Apadàna 
verses are given in two places under the name of Korandapupphiya (q.v.).° 

1 He uttered, in his anguish, the two | 3 Ap. ii. 383, 434; cf. Sugandha 


verses included in Thag. 149-50. . Thera. 
2 ThagA. i. 269 f. | 


2. Sabbamitta.—An eminent teacher belonging to the udicca-brahmana- 
kula. He was extremely learned, and was the second teacher employed 
by Suddhodana to teach the Buddha in his youth.’ 


1 Mil. p. 236. 


3. Sabbamitta.—The constant attendant of Kassapa Buddha.’ 
1 D. ii. 7; Bu. xxv. 39; J. i. 43. | 


4. Sabbamitta.—A king of Savatthi. Sec the Kumbha Jataka (No. 512). 
He is identified with Ananda.’ 
1 J. v. 20. 


Sabbaratanamalaka.—See Ratanamàlaka. 


* Sabbalahusa ” Sutta.—The minimum evil effects of violating each 
of the Five Precepts (against murder, etc.).’ 


1 A. iv. 247. 
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Sabbaloka Sutta.—Another name for the Anabhirati Sutta (q.v.). 


Sabbasamhàraka-pafiha.—Evidently another name for the Ganthi- 
pafiha of the Mahaummagga Jàtaka.! It is elsewhere? referred to as a 
special Jataka (No. 110). 


1 See J. vi. 335 f. 2 jJ. i. 424. 


Sabbabhibhu.—A Pacceka Buddha.! 
1 Ap. i. 299. 


Sabbasava Sutta.—The second sutta of the Majjhima Nikàya. It was 
preached at Jetavana, and describes how the cankers (dsavd) can be 
destroyed. Extirpation of the dsavas comes only to those who know and 
see things as they really are. Asavas can be got rid of in many ways: 
by scrutiny, restraint, use, endurance, avoidance, removal and culture. 
The sutta describes these various ways.’ 


l M. i. 6 ff. 
Sabbüpasama.—See Najjüpasama. 


Sabbosadha.—A king of eight kappas ago, a previous birth of Tikiechaka 


Thera.! 
1 Ap. i. 190. 


Sabbosama.—See Sabbagahana. 


* Sabrahmakani ” Sutta.—Families in which parents are honoured and 
worshipped are like those in which Brahma resides, or kindly teachers, 
or Devas, or those worthy of offerings.* 


1 A. ii. 70. 


Sabhattadesabhoga.—A monastic building, erected by Aggabodhi VI, 


in the Abhayuttara-vihara.* 
. 1 Cv. xlviii. 64. 


Sabhagata Sutta.—The Devas delight in talking to those who are 
possessed of unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, and who possess virtues dear to the Ariyans. 


1 S. v. 394. 
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Sabhásammata.—Thirteen kappas ago there were five kings of this 
name, previous births of Paficahatthiya Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 193. 


Sabbhi Sutta.—A conversation between the Buddha and a group of 
Satullapakayika Devas. The Buddha impresses on them the necessity 
of making companions of good men.! 


1 S.i. 16 f. 


1. Sabhiya (Sambhiya).—The constant attendant of Phussa Buddha. 
1 J.i. 41; Bu. xix. 19. 


2. Sabhiya Thera.—His mother was a nobleman's daughter whose 
parents had committed her to the charge of a Paribbajaka, that she 
might learn various doctrines and usages. The Paribbajaka seduced her, 
and, when she was with child, the fraternity abandoned her. Her 
child was born in the open (sabhdyam), while she was wandering about 
alone—hence his name. When Sabhiya grew up he, in his turn, became 
a Paribbajaka and was famous as a dilalectician. He had a hermitage 
by the city gate, where he gave lessons to the sons of noblemen and 
others. He devised twenty questions, which he put before recluses and 
brahmins, but none could answer them. These questions had been handed 
.on to him by his mother who had developed insight and had been reborn 
in a Brahma-world.* Then, as related in the Sabhiya Sutta 1 (¢.v.), 
Sabhiya visited the Buddha in Veluvana and, at the end'of the discussion, 
entered the Order, where, developing insight, he won arahantship. 

In the time of Kakusandha Buddha he was a householder and gave 
the Buddha a pair of sandals. After Kassapa Buddha's death he, with 
six others, joined the Order and lived in the forest. Failing to develop 
jhàna, they went to the top of à mountain, determined to reach some 
attainment or to die of starvation. The eldest became an arahant, the 
next became an andgami and was reborn in the Suddhāvāsā. The 
remaining five died without achieving their aim. These five were, in 
this age, Pukkusati, Sabhiya, Bahiya, Kumàrakassapa and Dabbamal- 
laputta.’ 

Sabhiya is mentioned as an example of a pamdita-paribbajaka. A 
series of verses spoken by him, in admonishing monks who sided with 
Devadatta, are given in the Theragatha.* Yasadatta (q.v.) was Sabhiya's 
companion. | | 

1 But see Sabhiya Sutta (1). 3 SA. ii. 188. 


? ThagA. i. 381 f; SNA. ii. 419 ff; | 4 vs. 275-8; see also Mtu. iii. 389 ff. 
Ap. ii. 473; DhA. ii. 212. 
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3. Sabhiya.—A Paribbajaka, perhaps identical with Sabhiya (2). The 
Samyutta* records a discussion which took place at Natika between him 
and Vacchagotta on various questions, such as the existence of the 
Buddha after death, etc. In this sutta, Sabhiya is addressed as Kaceana, 
and he says that he had then been three yearsin the Order. Itis probably 
this same Paribbajaka who is mentioned as Abhiya-Kaecána in the 
Anuruddha Sutta (q.v.).? 

1 S. iv. 401 f. 2 M. iii. 148 f. 


1. Sabhiya Sutta.—The sixth sutta of the Mahavagga of the Sutta 
Nipàta,! A devatà, who in a previous life had been a relation of Sabhiya 
(see Sabhiya 1), asks him a series of questions and exhorts him to join 
the Order of any recluse who can answer them satisfactorily. Sabhiya 
wanders about asking his questions of several well-known teachers; 
failing to find satisfaction, he visits the Buddha in Veluvana at Rajagaha 
and is given permission to ask anything he wishes, the Buddha promising 
to solve his difficulties. Then follows a series of questions answered by 
the Buddha. Sabhiya, in the end, asks permission to join the Buddha's 
Order. This permission is given, and after the usual probationary period 
of four months, he becomes an arahant. 

According to the Theragāthā Commentary,” quoted also in the Sutta 
Nipàta Commentary, the questions were formulated by Sabhiya’s 
mother, who, feeling revulsion for her womanhood, developed the 
Jhànas and was reborn in a Brahma-world. But the Sutta Nipata 
Commentary itself? says that they were taught to Sabhiya by an anagam? 
Brahma, who had been a fellow-celibate of Sabhiya in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha's dispensation. The Sutta is also called Sabhiya-pueehà, and 
is given* as an example of the Buddha's sabbafifiwupavarana, his willingness 
to answer any question whatever without restriction. 

It is said? that Yasadatta, Sabhiya's companion, was present at the 
discussion with the Buddha and listened eagerly hoping for a chance of 
criticism. But the Buddha read his thoughts and admonished him at 
the end of the sutta. 

The questions contained in the sutta had been asked and answered 
in the time of Kassapa Buddha, too, but, while the questions remained, 
the answers disappeared.’ 


1 SN., pp. 91 f. 4 E.g., DA. i. 155. 


? ThagA. i. 382. 5 ThagA. i. 427. 
3 SNA. ii. 421. 6 VibhA., p. 432. 


2. Sabhiya Sutta.—Records the discussion between Sabhiya Kaccana 


(Sabhiya 2) and Vaeehagotta.' 
1 S. iv. 401 f. 
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1. Samagga.—One hundred and fifteen kappas ago there were eight 
kings of this name, previous births of Khandasumana Thera.’ v.l 


Pamatta. 
1 ThagA. i. 258. 


2. Samagga.—A mountain near Himavà.! v.l. Samanga. 
1 ThagA. i. 258; Ap. ii. 437. 


l. Samahga.— The constant attendant of Tissa Buddha.! 
! Bu. xviii. 21; BuA (p. 191) calls him Samata., 


2. Samahga.—See Samagga. 


Samahgi.—The wife of Sobhita Buddha before his renunciation! 
The Buddhavamsa Commentary’ calls her Makhiladevi. 


1 Bu. vii. 18. 2 BuA. 137. 


Samacitta Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 


Ahguttara Nikaya.* 
1 A. i. 61-9. 


Samacitta(-pariyaya) Sutta.—A large number of Devas of Tranquil 
Mind (Samaecittà) come to the Buddha at Jetavana and ask him if he 
will visit Sariputta, who is preaching at the Migaramatupasada on the 
person who is fettered both inwardly and outwardly. The Buddha 
agrees in silence and appears at the Migàramàtupàsada. Sariputta 
greets the Buddha and salutes him. The Buddha relates to him the visit 
of the Devas and tells him that a large number of them can stand in a 
Space not greater than the point of a gimlet, and that, too, without 
crowding each other. This is because they have trained themselves 
to be tranquilin the senses and in the mind. Such tranquillity leads to 
tranquillity also of body, speech, and thought. Followers of other 
schools do not know this teaching.’ 

In the discourse of Sàriputta,? referred to by the Devas, the Elder 
explains that the monk who keeps the patemokkha restraints is proficient 
in the practice of right conduct, seeing danger in the slightest faults— 
such a one is reborn among the Devas and is therefore a “ Returner.” 
Thus he is fettered inwardly to the self. Others there are who are born 
in Deva-worlds and there become andgamins. These are fettered out- 
wardly. Yet others are proficient in revulsion, in the ending of sensuality, 
of any existence and become anágam^ns. 

1 A. i. 64 f. 2 Ibid., 62 f. 
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It is said? that at the conclusion of this sutta, as at the conclusion 
of the Mahasamaya, Mangala, and Cüla-Ráhulováda Suttas, one hundred 
thousand crores attained arahantship. 

The sutta was preached by Mahinda on the evening of his arrival in 
Ceylon. After his interview with Devanampiyatissa, Mahinda asked 
Sumana-sámanera to announce the preaching of the Dhamma. This 
announcement was heard throughout the Island, and gradually the news 
of it spread to Brahm&'s heaven. There was then an assembly of Devas, 
just as on the occasion of Sariputta’s preaching of the sutta.* 


3 AA. 1.320; cf. SNA., p. 174; Mil. p. 20. * Mhv. xiv. 34 ff. 


Samajivi Sutta,— The Buddha visits the house of Nakulapità, while 
staying in the Bhesakalàvana on Sumsumaragiri. Both Nakulapita 
and his wife declare their faithfulness to each other and their desire to 
be husband and wife in subsequent births. That, says the Buddha, is 
possible if they are matched in faith, virtue, generosity and wisdom.! 


1 A. ii. 61 f. 


Samana.—One of the chief lay supporters of Kakusandha Buddha. 


1 Bu. xxiii. 22. 


Samana Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Tika Nipata’ of the 


Anguttara. 
1 A. i, 229-39. 


1. Samana Sutta.—A monk has three pursuits: training in the higher 
morality, higher thought and higher insight. He must follow these 
pursuits with keenness; otherwise his presence in the Order will be like 
that of an ass in a herd of cattle.* | 


1 A. i. 229. 


2. Samana Sutta. On the four kinds of monk to be found in the Order 
—solapannas, sakadagamins, anagimins and arahants. These are not to 
be found among the followers of contrary teachings.’ 


1 A. ii. 238. 


3. Samana Sutta.—On the different names by which a Tathagata is 


known. 
1 A. iv. 340. 


Samanakolafifia.—A king of Kalinga. He was a Cakkavatti, but when 
he was riding his elephant through the air, he could not pass over the 
I. 66 
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spot where the bodhi-tree was.! The reference is evidently to the story 
in the Kalingabodhi Jàtaka,? but there the king’s name is not given. 


! Mil. p. 256. 2 J. iv. 232 f. 


Samanaguttaka.—4A bandit, employed by the heretics to kill Moggallàna 
Thera.’ See the Sarabhanga Jataka. 


1 J. v. 126. 


Samanaguttà.—The second of the seven daughters of Kiki, king of 
Benares. She was Uppalavanna in the present age.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 546; cf. J. vi. 481. 


Samanabrahmana Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Nidàna Samyutta.' 
1 S. ii. 129. 


1. Samanabrahmana Sutta.—Recluses and brahmins who know decay- 
and-death, its uprising, its cessation and the way thereto—they are held 
in honour; not so the others.’ 


1 S. ii. 14 f. 


2. Samanabrahmana Sutta.—Similar to (1). They know not only 
decay-and-death but likewise all the factors of this entire mass of Ill; 
such realize, in this very life, the goal of recluseship.* 


1 S. ii. 45 f. 


3. Samanabrahmana Sutté.—A group of suttas similar to the above; 
the good recluses and brahmins know about decay and death, birth, 
becoming, grasping, craving, feeling, contact, sense, name-and-form, 
consciousness and activities.! 


1 S, ii. 129 f. 


4. Samanabrahmana Sutta.—Honoured recluses and brahmins are 
those who know the satisfaction, the danger and the escape regarding 
gains, favours and flattery.! 


1S. ii. 236 f. 


5. Samanabrahmana Sutta.—Real recluses and brahmins are those 
who understand the arising, destruction, satisfaction, danger and escape 
from the three kinds of feeling. 


1 S. iv. 234 f. 
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6. Samanabrahmana Sutta.—Recluses and brahmins who have 
understood fully the five controlling powers (indriyāni) are worthy of 
honour. 

1 S. v. 195. 


7. Similar to (6), regarding the six sense-faculties.! 


1 S. v. 206. 


8. Samanabrahmana Sutta.—Same as (6), but the controlling powers 
are different— case, etc. 
1 $. v. 208. 


9. Samanabrahmana Sutta.—The results of the development of the 
four iddhipadas by recluses and brahmins.! 


1 S. v. 273 f. 


10. Samanabrahmana Sutta.—Recluses and brahmins who have 
gained, are gaining, and will gain, the highest wisdom, do so through 
understanding of the Four Noble Truths.! 


1 S. v. 416 f. 


Samanamandikà Sutta.—Paficakahga, on his way to the Buddha, 
visits the Paribbajaka Uggahamana at the Samayappavàdaka in the 
Tindukacira in the Mallikarama. Uggahamana tells him that, in his 
view, the triumphant recluse is he who does no evil, says and thinks no 
evil, and earns his living in no evil way. Paficakanga reports this to 
the Buddha, who says that, according to Uggáhamàna, a tiny babe on 
its back would be such a recluse! No, says the Buddha, the triumphant 
recluse is one who is an adept in the Noble Eightfold Path and in utter 
knowledge and in utter deliverance, and he goes on to describe such a 
recluse in detail! v.l. Samanamundika. 


1 M. ii. 22-9. 


Samanamandikàputta.—AÀ name for the Paribbajaka Uggahamana 
(q.v.). 


Av te ma 


Samaņpasaññā Vagga.—The eleventh chapter of the Dasaka Nipāta 
of the Ahguttara Nikàya.! 


1 A. v. 210 ff. 
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Samana, Samani.—The eldest of the seven daughters of King Kiki. 
She was Khemà in the present age." 


1 J. vi. 481; Ap. ii. 546; ThigA. 18, etc. 


Samanupattháka,— T wenty-three kappas ago there were four kings 
of this name, previous births of Buddhüpatthayaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 242. 


Samata.—See Samanga. 


1. Samatta.—One hundred and fifteen kappas ago there were eight 
kings of this name, previous births of Nandiya Thera.' 


1 ThagA. i. 82. 
2. Samatta.—See Pamatta. 


1. Samatta Sutta.—Sàriputta tells Anuruddha that it is by cultivating 
the four satipatthanas that one becomes an adept (asekha).* 


S. v. 175. 


2. Samatta Sutta.—It is by practising the four :ddhipddas that recluses 
and brahmins can perfectly practise iddhi-power.' 


1 S. v. 256. 


Samatha Sutta.—A monk should practise introspection as to whether 
he has won insight of the higher and insight into the dhamma, and also 
peace of heart. Then he must put forth special effort to acquire what he 
has not won, and he must obtain his requisites in such a way that 
unprofitable states wane in him and profitable states increase.’ 


1 A. v. 98 ff. 


Samathakkhandhaka.—The fourth section of the Cullavagga of the 
Vinaya.! 
1 Vin. ii. 73-104. 

Samanupassana Sutta.—On how thoughts of self lead to ignorance and 
to varying views.! 
1 $. iii. 40. 

Samantaküta, Samantagiri, Sumanaküta, Sumanagiri, Sumanacala.— 
A mountain peak in Ceylon. It was the residence of the Deva Maha- 
sumana,' and when the Buddha visited the Island for the third time, he 

f 1 Mhv. i. 33. 
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left on the mountain the mark of his footprint.” Owing to this, the 
mountain became a sacred place of pilgrimage. In later times many 
kings of Ceylon paid the shrine great honour. Vijayabahu I. gifted the 
village of Gilimalaya for the feeding of pilgrims, and set up rest-houses 
for them on the different routes, for the maintenance of which he provided.’ 
Kittinissahka made a special pilgrimage to Sumanaküta and mentioned 
it in his inscriptions Parakkamabahu II. did likewise, and also gave 
ten güvutas of rich land for the shrine on the top of the peak. He further 
gave orders to his pious minister, Devappatiraja, to make the roads 
leading to the mountain easy of access. The minister repaired the roads, 
and built bridges at Bodhitala over the Khajjotanadi, at Ullapanaggama, 
and at Ambaggama. He constructed rest-houses at suitable spots, and 
placed stepping-stones on the way to the summit. Then the king 
himself visited the peak and held a great festival there lasting for three 
days) Vijayabahu IV., too, made a pilgrimage to the sacred mountain.’ 
King Viravikkama also went there and lit a lamp, fifteen cubits in girth 
and five cubits high. Rajasiha I., in his desire to take revenge on the 
Buddhist monks, handed the shrine over to Hindu priests, but Vimala- 
dhammasüriya IL, restored to it all honours and held a great festival, 
lasting for seven days, at the peak. His son, Narindasiha, made two 
pilgrimages there," while Vijayarajasiha had a feast of lamps celebrated 
there?  Kittisirirájasiha had a mandapa built round the footprint 
surmounted by a parasol, and assigned the revenues from the village of 
Kuttapiti to the monks who looked after the shrine.” 

The districts round Samantaküta were, in early times, the habitation 
of the Pulindas. It was believed™ that, when Vijaya forsook Kuveni, 
her children fled thither and that their descendants were the Pulindas. 
In later times, too, mention is made" of the fact that the people dwelling 
in the neighbourhood of Samantaküta refused to pay taxes to the king. 
From very early times the mountain was the dwelling of numerous monks. 
Thus, in the time of Dutthagamani, there were nine hundred monks there, 
under Malayamahadeva Thera.* The Damila Dighajantu offered a red 
robe to the Akasacetiya in Samantagiri-vihàra, and, as a result, won 
heaven, because he remembered the gift at the moment of his death." 
The rivers Mahavaluka and Kalyani rise in Sumanaküta. 


? Ibid., 77; cf. Nammada and Sacca- | 9 Ibid., xciii. 12. 
baddha (q.v.). | 19 Ibid., xcvii. 16 f. 1 Ibid., 31 
3 Cv. Ix. 64 f. 12 Ibid., xcviii. 84. 


| 
4 Ibid., lxxx. 24; Cv. Trs. ii. 128, n. 4. | 13 Thid., c. 221. 

5 Cv. Ixxxv. 118. | 14 Mhv. vii. 07. 

6 Ibid., Ixxxvi. 9, 18 ff. | 16 E.g., Cv. lxi. 70. 

7 Ibid., xxxviii. 48. | 16 Mhv. xxxii. 49. 

8 Ibid., xcii. 17. 17 AA. i. 375; MA. ii. 955. 
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Samantakütavannaná.—A Pali poem, of about eight hundred verses, 
written in the thirteenth century by Vedeha Thera, at the request of 
Rahula, à monk. It contains a description of Samantaküta and the 


stories connected with it.? 
1 P.L.C. 223 f. 


Samantagandha.—Five kappas ago there were thirteen kings of this 
name, previous births of Padapüjaka Thera.’ v.l. Samantabhadda. 


1 Ap. i. 142. 
Samantagiri, —See Samantaküta. 


1. Samantacakkhu.—A king of seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Devasabha (Bandhujivaka) Thera.!' 


1 ThagA. i. 204; Ap. i. 176. 


2. Samantacakkhu.—A king of fifty-five kappas ago, a previous birth 


of Aranadipaka Thera.‘ 
1 Ap. i. 231. 


Samantacchadana.—A king of fifty-five kappas ago, a previous birth 


of Ummapupphiya Thera. 
puppy 1 Ap. i. 258. 


Samantadharana.—A king of eighty-seven kappas ago, a former birth 


of Pupphadharaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 244. 


Samantanemi.—Seventy-three kappas ago there were thirteen kings of 
this name, previous births of Asanabodhiya Thera.! 


1 Ap. i. 111. 


1. Samantapasadika.—Thirty-three kappas ago there were thirteen 
kings of this name, previous births of Tipupphiya Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 136. 


2. Samantapasadika.—Seventy-eight kappas ago there were sixteen 
kings of this name, previous births of Hatthidayaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 208. 


Samantapasadika.— A Commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka written by 
Buddhaghosa Thera.' It was written at the request of Buddhasiri and 


1 Gv, 59. 
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was based on the Mahapaceariya and the Kurundi Atthakathà. See also 
Sáratthadipani.? 


2 Sp. i. 2.; the reason for the name is given at Sp. i. 201. 


Samantabhadda.—Five kappas ago there were thirteen kings of this 
name, previous births of Uttiya (Padapüjaka) Thera.: v.l. Samantagandha. 


1 ThagA. i. 125; Ap. i. 142. 


Samantabhadraka.—The name of a book. Probably a wrong reading.’ 
1 See SNA. i. 21, 25. 


Samantamalla.—A Malaya chief in the time of Parakkamabahu I.! 
1 Cv, lxx. 26, 28. 


Samantavaruna.—Twenty-seven kappas ago there were four kings of 
this name, previous births of Adharadáyaka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 207. 
Samantaodana.—See Odana. 


1. Samaya Sutta.—On the wrong and right times for striving. 
1 A. iii. 65. 


2. Samaya Sutta.—On six occasions when one should visit a monk. 
1 A. iii. 317. 


3. Samaya Sutta.—Maha Kaecàna repeats sutta (2) in order to settle 
a dispute which arose among the monks,’ 


1 A, iii. 320. 


4. Samaya Sutta.—The introductory part of the Mahàasamaya Sutta 
(q.v.), included in the Samyutta,* 
1 S. i. 26 f. 


Samayappavadaka.—A descriptive epithet of the Mallikaràma in 
Savatthi. It was so called because teachers of diverse views used to meet 
there and state their opinions (attano attano samayam pavadanta).! 


1 MA. ii. 710; DA. ii. 365. 


Samayavimutti Sutta.—Five things that lead to the falling away of a 
monk who is temporarily released.” 


1 A. iii. 173. 
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Samalankata.—A king of seventy kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Supāricariya Thera. 
1 Ap. i. 181. 


Samavattakkhandha.—The son of Vipassi Buddha in his last lay life. 
His mother was Sutana,? 
1 Bu. xx. 25, etc. 


Samasisakathà.— The seventh chapter of the Pafifidvagga of the 
Patisambhidamagga.! 
1 Ps. ii. 230-32. 


Samadapaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
leader of a guild in Bandhumati, and he and his colleagues built a court- 
yard (mala) for Vipassi Buddha and his monks. Fifty-nine kappas ago 
he was a king, named Aveyya.? 

1 Ap. i. 185. 


Samadapetabba Sutta.—The Buddha tells Ananda of three particulars 
regarding which advice should be given to one's loved ones—on 
unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha. The 
results of such loyalty are unchanging.’ 


1 A. i. 222. 


Samadhi Vagga.—The first chapter of the Sacca Samyutta.’ 
1 S. v. 414-20. 


Samadhi Samyutta.— Another name for the Jhana Samyutta.! 
1 S. iii. 263-79. 


1. Samadhi Sutta.—One who is concentrated is one who knows as it 
really is the arising of the body and the passing away thereof; the same 
with feeling, perception, activities and consciousness." 


1 S. iii. 13; cf. ibid., v. 414; on this sutta see Sylvain Lévi, JA. 1908, xii. 102. 


2. Samadhi Sutta.—On the six forms of concentration.! 
l S. iv. 362. 


3. Samadhi Sutta.—On four ways of developing concentration.’ 
1 A. ii. 44 f. 
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4. Samadhi Sutta.—On four kinds of people in the world: those who 
gain mental calm but not higher wisdom, those who gain higher wisdom 
but not mental calm, those who gain neither, those who gain both.’ 


1 A. ii. 92. 


5. Samadhi Sutta.— The same as (3), but this sutta adds that those who 
have gained neither one nor both should strive energetically to obtain 


them.! 
1 A. ii. 93. 


6. Samadhi Sutta.—The same as (3), but adds a description as to how 
mental calm and insight can be united.’ 


1 A. ii. 94. 


1. Samadhi Sutta.—On the fivefold knowledge which arises in those 
that are wise and mindful and have developed infinite concentration.' 


l A. iii. 24. 


8. Samadhi Sutta.—On five qualities that obstruct right concentration 


—sights, sounds, etc.’ 
1 A. iii. 137. 


9. Samadhi Sutta.—The Buddha explains how a monk who has won 
such concentration as to be unaware of earth, water, etc., yet contrives 


to have perception.” 
1 A. v. 7 £5 cf. ibid., 358 f. 


10. Samadhi Sutta.—Ananda asks the same question, as in sutta (8), 
of Sariputta, and the latter explains it from his own experience in Andha- 


vana.! 
1 A. v. 8f. 


Samadhisamapatti Sutta.—Of the four persons who practise meditation, 
he who is skilled both in concentration and in the fruits thereof is the 
best, just as the strainings of ghee are the best part of milk.' 


1 S. iii. 263. 


Samànà.—A class of Devas present at the preaching of the Mahásamaya 


Sutta.! 
1 D. ii. 260. 


Samapatti Vagga.—The fifteenth chapter of the Duka Nipàta of the 


Anguttara Nikàya.' 
1 A. i. 94 f. 
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Samala.—One of the two chief women disciples of Vessabhü Buddha,’ 
1 Bu. xxii. 24; J. i. 42. 


Samita.—4A king of fourteen kappas ago, a previous birth of Buddha- 
saiifiaka (Meghiya) Thera. 
1 Ap. i. 152; ThagA. i. 150. 


Samitanandana.—A king of fifty kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Yüthikapupphiya Thera.' 
1 Ap. i. 202. 


Samitigutta Thera.— He belonged to a brahmin family of Savatthi 
and entered the Order after hearing the Buddha preach. He attained to 
entire purity of conduct, but, because of some action in his former life, 
was attacked by leprosy, and hislimbs gradually decayed. He therefore 
lived in the infirmary. One day Sariputta, while visiting the sick, saw 
him and gave him an exercise on contemplation of feeling. Practising 
this, Samitigutta developed insight and became an arahant. Then he 
remembered his past action and uttered a verse.” 

In the past he was a householder and offered jasmine-flowers to Vipassi 
Buddha, In another birth he saw a Pacceka Buddha and insulted him, 
calling him a “ leprous starveling " and spitting in his presence. For 
this he suffered long in hell, and was reborn on earth in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha. He became a Paribbajaka, and, losing his temper with a follower 
of the Buddha, cursed him—‘ May you become a leper." He also soiled 
the bath-powders placed by people at bathing-places; hence his affliction 
in the present age.” 

He is evidently identical with Jatipüjaka of the Apadàna.? 


1 Included in Thag. (vs. 81). 2 ThagA. i. 175 f. 3 Ap. i. 154. 


1. Samiddha.— King of Ceylon (Varadipa) in the time of Konagamana 
Buddha. His capital was Vaddhamàna.' 


1 Mhv. xv. 117; Dpv. xv. 48; xvii. 7; Sp. i. 86. 


2. Samiddha.— Brother of Jayanta, king of Ceylon (Mandadipa). 
It was war between the brothers that brought Kassapa Buddha to 


Ceylon.! 
1 MT. 356. 


1. Samiddhi Thera.—He belonged to a householder’s family of 
Rajagaha. From the time of his birth his family prospered, and he 
himself was happy and good, hence his name. He was present at the 
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meeting between the Buddha and Bimbisára, and was so impressed 
thereby that he joined the Order. Once, while he was at the Tapodáráma 
musing on his good fortune as a monk, Mara tried to terrify him. Sam- 
iddhi told the Buddha of this, but the Buddha asked him to stay on where 
he was." He obeyed, and soon afterwards won arahantship. He then 
declared his afífíá in a verse,” and Mara retired discomfited. 

In the past he met Siddhattha Buddha, to whom he gave some flowers 
with stalks, which he picked with the help of his bow and arrow. Fifty- 
one kappas ago he was a king named Jutindhara?) He is probably 
identical with Salalamaliya of the Apadana.* 

Once when Samiddhi was drying himself after bathing in the Tapoda, 
a Deva approached and questioned him on the Bhaddekaratta Sutta. 
Samiddhi confessed ignorance, and the Deva asked him to learn it from 
the Buddha. This he did from a brief sermon preached to him by the 
Buddha, which Maha Kaccana later enlarged into the Maha-Kaccana- 
Bhaddekaratta Sutta! (q.v.). A conversation between Potaliputta and 
Samiddhi, three years after the latter had joined the Order, led to the 
preaching of the Mahakammavibhanga Sutta (q.v.).° In the sutta the 
Buddha speaks of Samiddhi as moghapurisa, and Samiddhi is also teased 
by Potaliputta for pretending to expound the Dhamma after being 
only three yearsinthe Order. According to the Anguttara Commentary,’ 
Samiddhi was a pupil (saddhiviharika) of Sariputta, and the Anguttara" 
contains a record of a lesson given by Sariputta to Samiddhi regarding 
sankappavitakkas. See also the Samiddhi Jàtaka and the Samiddhi 
Sutta (2). 


1 This episode is also given at S. i. 119 f., * Ap. i. 206. 
but the place mentioned is not the 5 M. iii. 192 f. 
Tapodàràma, but Silávati, 6 Ibid., 207. 

2 Thag. vs. 46. 7 AA. ii. 799. 

? ThagA. i. 117 f. 8 A. iv. 385 f. 


2. Samiddhi.—See Samiddhisumana. 


3. Samiddhi.—A brahmin of Savatthi, father of Punnamàsa Thera.' 
1 ThagA. i. 53. 


4. Samiddhi.—4A brahmin of Nàlaka, father of Mahágavaecha Thera.* 
1 ThagA. i. 57. 


Samiddhi Jataka (No. 167).—The Bodhisatta was once a young ascetic 
in the Himalaya, and on one occasion, after wrestling all night with his 
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spirit, he bathed at sunrise and stood in one garment to dry. his body in 
the sun. A nymph, seeing him, tried in vain to tempt him. 

The story was told in reference to Samiddhi Thera, who had a similar 
experience on the banks of the Tapodà. Seeing his youth and beauty, 
a nymph reminded him that he was yet young, asceticism could be 
practised in old age. Samiddhi replied that no one knew if he would live 
to see old age. The nymph vanished.! 


1 J. ii. 56-8. 


1. Samiddhi Sutta.— The story of a nymph who tried to tempt Samiddhi 
Thera. The story is similar to the introductory story of the Samiddhi 
Jàtaka, but the discussion between Samiddhi and the devatà is given at 
greaterlength. When Samiddhi told her of his aim in leading the religious 
life, she wished to know more of the Buddha’s teaching, and asked him 
to find an opportunity for her to see the Buddha. This Samiddhi did, 
and the Buddha preached to her.’ 


1S. i. 8 ff. 


2. Samiddhi Sutta.—Describes the unsuccessful attempt of Mara to 
frighten Samiddhi Thera (q.v.). Mara made a tremendous noise near 
him, and Samiddhi sought the Buddha’s advice. The Buddha explained 
to him that the noise was made by Mara, and the next time he came 
Samiddhi challenged him to do his worst.’ 


1 S. i. 119 f. 


3. Samiddhi Sutta.—Preached at the Kalandakanivapa in Veluvana, 
in answer to Samiddhi’s question as to what Mara is and what are his 
distinguishing qualities. 

1 S. iv. 38 f. 


4. Samiddhi Sutta.—Records a lesson given by Sariputta to Samiddhi 
on sankappavitakka (purposive thoughts).! 
1 A, iv. 385 f. 


Samiddhisumana.—A Deva who lived in the rdjdyatana-tree standing 
at the gate of Jetavana. He accompanied the Buddha on his second 
visit to Ceylon. In his last birth he had been a man in Nagadipa, and 
seeing some Pacceka Buddhas eating their meal, had provided them with 
rajayatana-branches with which to clean their bowls. The ràjàgyatana- 
tree was held as parasol over the Buddha’s head on his journey to Ceylon 
and was left behind in Kalyani for the Nagas to worship.’ 


1 Mbv. i. 52 ff. 
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Samiti.—AÀ waggon-builder of Sávatthi. In the Angana Sutta (q.v.), 
Moggallana tells Sariputta how he once saw Samiti shaping a felloe; by 
his side, Panduputta was watching, wishing that Samiti might shape the 
felloe without crook, twist, or blemish. When Samiti did this, Pandu- 
putta sang with joy, saying that Samiti had read his thoughts.? 

1 M. i. 31 f. 


Samirukkhatittha.—A ford in the Mahavalukaganga.' 
1 Cy. lxxii. 9, 33. 


Samugga Jataka (No. 436).—The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic of 
great ?ddhi-power. Near his hut lived an Asura who from time to time 
listened to his preaching. One day the Asura saw a beautiful woman 
of Kasi going with an escort to visit her parents. The Asura swooped 
down on the party and, as soon as the men had fled, took the woman 
and made her his wife. For her safe protection he put her in a box, 
which he then swallowed. Some time later the Asura went to bathe, 
and having taken out the box and let the woman bathe, he allowed her 
to remain out until he himself had bathed. A son of Vayu, a magician, 
was travelling through the air, and the woman, seeing him, invited him 
to her box and there covered him up. The Asura, all unsuspecting, 
shut up the box and swallowed it. Then he visited the Bodhisatta, who 
said in greeting, " Welcome to all three of you." The Asura expressed 
his surprise, and the Bodhisatta explained the matter to him. The box 
was produced and the truth of his story proved. The magician went his 
way and the woman was allowed to go hers. 

The story was related to a monk who was hankering after a woman.’ 

It is also referred to” as the Karandaka Jataka. 


1 J. iii. 527-31. à J. v. 455. 


Samuggata.—Fifty thousand kappas ago there were seven kings of 
this name, all previous births of Sobhita (Rakkhita) Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 164; ThagA. i. 173. 


Samueeaya-khandha.—The third chapter of the Culla Vagga of the 


Vinaya Pitaka.! 
1 Vin. ii. 38-72. 


Samujjavasala.— A building in Anurádhapura. The clay from under 
the northern steps of the building was used for the construction of 
utensils used 1n the coronation festival of the kings of Ceylon.! 

MT. 307. 
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Samudaya Sutta.—The puthujjanas do not know the arising and going 
out of body, feelings, etc.’ 


1 S. iii. 82, 174. 


1. Samudayadhamma Sutta.—Ignorance means ignorance that the 
nature of the body, feeling, etc., is to come to be and then pass away.! 


1 S. iii. 170. 
2. Samudayadhamma Sutta.—The same as Sutta (1), but the explana- 
tion is given by Sariputta to Mahàkotthita.! 
1 S. iii. 171. 
3. Samudayadhamma Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the monks about 
arising and the ending of the four satépatthànas.! 


1 S. v. 184. 
1. Samudda.— See Sundara-samudda. 


2. Samudda.—aA sage of long ago.* 
1 J. vi. 99. 


3. Samudda.— One of the chief lay patrons of Siddhattha Buddha.' 


1 Bu. xvii. 20. 


Samudda Jàtaka (No. 296).—The Bodhisatta was once a sea-spirit, and 
heard a water-crow flying about, trying to check shoals of fish and 
flocks of birds, saying, ‘‘ Don't drink too much sea water, be careful of 
emptying the sea." The sea-spirit, seeing his greediness, assumed a 
terrible shape and frightened him away. 

The story was related in reference to the great greediness of Upananda 
the Sakyan (q.v.). He is identified with the water-crow.! 


1 J. ii. 441 f. 


Samudda Vagga.— The sixteenth chapter of the Salàyatana Samyutta.’ 
1 S. iv. 157-72. 


1. Samudda Sutta.—Two or three drops of water, if taken from the 
sea, are infinitesimal compared with what is left.’ | 


1 S. ii. 136 f. 
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2. Samudda Sutta.—In the discipline of the Ariyans it is sight, sounds, 
etc., which constitute the ocean. The world is, for the most part, plunged 


therein. 
1 S. iv. 157. 


3. Samudda Sutta.—The same as sutta (1). For the person who has 
understanding the dukkha which he has destroyed is infinitesimal 
compared with what remains in the world. 


1 S. v. 463. 


Samuddakappa.—A king of fourteen kappas ago; a former birth of 


Bandhujivaka Thera.! 
1 Ap. i. 192. 


Samuddagiri-vihara,—A vihàra in Sunadparanta, where Punna lived for 
some time. The cloister (cankamana) there was surrounded by magnetic 
rocks, and no one could walk in it.? 


1 MA. ii. 1015; SA. iii. 15. 


Samuddagiriparivena.—A building in the Mahavihara erected by 
Kassapa IV., and given over to the Pamsukulikas.!' 


1 Ov. lii. 21. 


Samuddaja.— Mother of Bhüridatta. See the Bhüridatta Jataka. 


1. Samuddadatta.—A monk whom Devadatta persuaded to join him 
in trying to bring about schism in the Order. He was a favourite of 
Thullananda. ° 


1 Vin. ii. 196; iii. 171. 2 Ibid., iv. 66. 


2. Samuddadatta.—4A king who traced his descent from Mahasammata. 
He was the first of a dynasty of twenty-five kings who ruled in Rajagaha,* 


1 MT. 129. 


Samuddanavà.—A princess, who later became an eminent Theri in 


Ceylon.! 
1 Dpv. xviii. 34. 


Samuddapannasala,—A hall, erected on the spot from where Devànam- 
piyatissa saw the Bodhi-tree approaching on the ocean.’ It was on 
the road from Anuradhapura to Jambukola.? 


1 Mhv. xix. 20 f. 2 MT. 403. 
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Samuddavanija Jàtaka (No. 466).—Once one thousand carpenters, 
unable to meet their debts, built a ship, and sailed away till they came to 
a fertile island. There they found a castaway, from whom they learned 
that the island was safe and fruitful. So they stayed there, and, as time 
went on, they grew fat and began to drink toddy made from sugar-cane. 

The deities, incensed because the island was being fouled with their 
excrement, decided to send a wave up to drown them. A friendly deity, 
wishing to save them, gave them warning; but another cruel deity 
asked them to pay no heed to her words. Five hundred of the families, 
led by a wise man, built a ship in which they placed all their belongings 
in case the warning should prove true. No harm would be done should 
it prove false. The others, led by a fool, laughed at them. At the end 
of the dark fortnight the sea rose; the five hundred wise families escaped, 
the others were drowned. 

The story was told in reference to five hundred families who were born 
in Niraya as a result of following Devadatta.! 


1 J. iv. 158-66. 


Samuddavijaya.— Queen of Bharata, ruler of Roruva. See the Aditta 
Jàtaka. She is identified with Rahulamata.,' 


1 J. iii. 474. 


Samudda-vihàra.—A vihàra built by Mahadathika-Mahanaga, but a 
monk, called Mahanaga, is said to have lived in the Samudda-vihara 
in the time of Dutthagamani? Probably Mahadathika only restored it. 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 90. 2 MT. 606. 


1. Samuddà.—One of the two chief women disciples of Konagamana 


Buddha.’ 
1 J.i. 431; Bu. xxiv. 23. 


2. Samuddà.—An eminent Theri of Ceylon.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 28. 


Samuddhara.—A king of sixty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Yuthikapupphiya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 184. 


Samogadha.—A king of fifty-five kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Taraniya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 238. 
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Samotthata.—Seven kappas ago there were seven kings of this name, 
all previous births of Sahghupatthàka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 191. 


1. Sampada Sutta.—The three attainments and the three growths 
—faith, virtue, insight.’ 
1 A. i. 287. 


2. Sampadà Sutta.—The five attainments—faith, virtue, learning, 
charity, insight." 


1 A. iii. 53. 


3. Sampada Sutta.—The five attainments—virtue, concentration, 
insight, emancipation, knowledge and vision of insight.’ 


1 A. iii. 119. 


4. Sampadà Sutta.—The five losses—of kin, wealth, health, virtue, 
right view. Their opposites are five profits.’ 


1 A. iii. 147. 


5. Sampada Sutta.—The eight attainments—alertness, wariness, good 
company, even life, faith, virtue, charity, wisdom.* 


1 A. iv. 322. 


Sampasádaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago, when in 
danger of his life, he saw Siddhattha Buddha and asked for his protection. 
The Buddha exhorted him to put his faith in the Order. He died soon 
afterwards and was reborn in Tusita.' 


1 Ap. i. 250. 


Sampasadaniya Sutta.—The twenty-eighth sutta of the Digha Nikaya. 
The Buddha is staying at the Pavarika-ambavana in Nalanda. Sariputta 
worships him and declares that there has been, is, and will be, no one 
greater than the Buddha, or wiser, as regards sambodm. He admits, 
in answer to the Buddha, that he knows nothing either of past Buddhas 
or of future ones, and that he is unable to comprehend the Buddha's 
mind with his own. But he knows the lineage of the Norm (Dhamman- 
vaya), and is able to deduce therefrom the qualities of past and future 
Buddhas. He then proceeds to recount the qualities and attainments 
in which the Buddha is unsurpassed and unsurpassable. The Buddha 
agrees that Sàriputta's statements are in agreement with the Dhamma. 
Maha Udayi, who is present, declares his amazement that the Buddha, 

I. 67 
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though possessed of such marvellous qualities, should yet be so serene 
and resigned. The sutta ends with an exhortation by the Buddha that 
Sariputta should often discourse on this topic to men and women that 
their doubts may be set at rest.’ 


1 D. iii. 99-116. 
Sampunnamukha.—See Punnamukha. 
Samphala.—See Sambala. 


1. Samphassa Sutta.—Because of diversity in elements arises diversity 


of contact.? 
1 S. ii. 140. 


2. Samphassa Sutta.—The Buddha makes Ràhula realize that sense 


contact is fleeting.! 
1 S. ii. 246. 


Samphusita,—A king of three kappas ago, a previous birth of Tamba- 


pupphiya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 176. 


Sambandhacinta.—A work of the twelfth century by Sangharakkhita. 
It is a grammatical treatise dealing with the Pali verb and its use in 
syntax, together with a description of the six karakas used with the verb 
in the sentence." Abhaya Thera of Pagan wrote a tikà on it.’ 


1 P.L.C. 199. ? Bode, op. cit., 22. 


Sambandhamalini.—A grammatical work by an author of Pagan.! 
1 Bode, op. cit., 29. 


Sambara.—A chief of the Asuras. In the “ Isayo Samuddaka Sutta ’” 
(q.v.) we are told that, because Sambara refused the request of the sages 
for a guarantee of safety, they cursed him, and his mind was deranged. 
Buddhaghosa adds” that, on account of this mental derangement, he 
came to be called Vepaeitti (s.v.). Elsewhere? however, it is said that 
once Sakka asked Vepacitti to teach him Sambara's magic art (Samba- 
rimáàyà) Vepacitti consulted the Asuras and then warned Sakka against 
learning it because, through his art, Sambara had fallen into purgatory, 
where he had been suffering for a century. Buddhaghosa, in this 

1 S. i. 227. . 3 SA. i. 266. 3 S. i. 239. 
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context,* calls Sambara an Asurinda, a juggler (m@ydvi) who, having 
practised his maya, has roasted for the past century in purgatory. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids! thinks there was a rank of Sambara resembling 
that of Sakka, and that each succeeding Sambara learnt the magic art. 
See also Samvara. 


4 SA. i. 272- 5 KS. i. 306 n. 


Sambara Sutta.—See ** Isayo Samuddakà Sutta.” 


1. Sambala.—One of the chief disciples of Siddhattha Buddha.’ 
v.l. Samphala and Sambahula. 


1 J. i. 40; Bu. xvii. 48. 


2. Sambala.—One of the chief lay patrons of Tissa Buddha. 


1 Bu. xviii. 23. 


3. Sambala.—One of the monks who accompanied Mahinda to Ceylon.’ 
Sirimeghavanna had an image made of him for purposes of worship.” 


! Mhv. xii. 7; Dpv. xii. 12, 38; Sp. i. 62. ? Cv. xxxvii. 87. 


Sambahula.—A chief of Amaranagara, where he and his brother, 
Sumitta, ruled. He heard Siddhattha Buddha preach at Amaruyyàna 
and became an arahant. He is probably identical with Sambala (1). 


1 BuA. 186. 


1. Sambahula Sutta.—Mara, in the guise of a brahmin, with top-knot 
and antelope skin, aged and bent, visits a number of monks at Silavati 
and asks them to enjoy pleasures because they are yet young. They 
should not abandon the things of this life in order to run after matters 
involving time. Natural desires, they reply, are matters involving time, 
full of sorrow and despair, not the doctrine practised by them which is 
immediate in its results. 

The brahmin retires discomfited, and when the matter is reported to 
the Buddha, he identifies him with Mara.’ 


1§. i. 117 f. 


2. Sambahula Sutta.—A deity in à Kosalan forest tract laments when 
the monks, who have been living there, depart on tour. Another deity 
comforts him saying that monks are free and own no home.! 


1 S.i. 199. 
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9. Sambahula Sutta.—A deity in a Kosalan forest tract sees a company 
of monks vain, noisy, heedless and unintelligent. He draws near and 


admonishes them.? 
1 S. i. 203. 


Sambuddha Sutta.—On the difference between the Tathagata who is 
a fully-enlightened one and a monk who is freed by insight.’ 


1 S. iii. 65 f. 


Sambula Jàtaka (No. 519).—Sambulà was the wife of Sotthisena, 
king of Benares, whose father was the Bodhisatta. Sambulà was very 
beautiful, but when Sotthisena, being seized with leprosy, left his kingdom 
and went into the forest, she went with him ànd tended him with great 
devotion. One day, after fetching food from the forest, she went to 
bathe, and was drying herself, when she was seized by a Yakkha who 
threatened to carry her away. By her power Sakka's throne was heated, 
and Sakka, coming with his thunderbolt, frightened the Yakkha and 
put him in chains. It was late when Sambulà returned home, and Sotthi- 
sena, wishing to test her love, refused to believe her story. She then 
performed an Act of Truth, declaring that she was faithful, and sprinkled 
water on Sotthisena. He was completely healed, and together they went 
to Benares, where Sotthisena’s father was still king. He made Sotthisena 
king and became an ascetic. Sotthisena gave himself up to pleasure 
and neglected Sambulà. The ascetic, returning, found her thin and 
miserable, and, learning the reason, admonished Sotthisena. 

The story was related in reference to Mallika’s great devotion to her 
husband. She is identified with Sambulà and Pasenadi with Sotthisena.! 


1 J. v. 88-98. 


Sambula-Kaccana Thera.—He belonged to a family of the Kaecanas 
in Magadha, and, having entered the Order, lived in a cave, called Bherava, 
near the Himalaya, engaged in meditation. One day there arose a 
great and unseasonable storm; the clouds massed up in the sky amid 
thunder and forked lightning. All creatures cried out in fear and 
trembling. But Sambula, heedless of the noise and cooled by the storm, 
composed his mind, developed insight and became an arahant. Then, 
filled with joy, he uttered a pxan.’ 

Ninety-four kappas ago he had seen a Pacceka Buddha, named 
Sataramsi, just risen from samādhi, and had given him a palm-fruit.’ 
He is evidently identical with Talaphaliya of the Apadàna.? 


1 This is included in Thag. vss. 189-90. 2 ThagA. i. 313 f. 3 Ap.i. 447. 
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Sambulà.—Queen of Sotthisena. See the Sambula Jataka. 


Sambojjhanga Sutta.—A definition of the seven bojjhangas.! 
1 S. iv. 367. 


Sambodha Vagga.—The first chapter of the Navaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. iv. 351-466. 


Sambodhi Vagga.—The eleventh chapter of the Tika Nipàta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. i. 258-65. 


Sambodhi Sutta.—Conditions that should be developed in order to 
get awakening—good friends, virtue, helpful talk, strenuous purpose, 


wisdom.! 
1 A. iv. 251 f. 


* Sambodhena " Sutta.—The Buddha explains how it was only after 
his Enlightenment that he could understand the satisfaction and the 
misery and the way of escape from the eye, ear, etc.” 


1 S. iv. 6 f. 


1. Sambhava.—One of the two chief disciples of Sikhi Buddha.’ 
1 D. ii. 4; J. i. 41; Bu. xxi. 20; S. i. 155. 


2. Sambhava.—The constant attendant of Revata Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 35; Bu. vi. 21. 


3. Sambhava.—The constant attendant of Tissa Buddha.! 
1 J. i. 40, but see Samahga. 
4. Sambhava.—A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago. Sappaka 
Thera, in a previous birth, was a Naga and held a lotus over him." 
1 ThagA. i. 399. 


5. Sambhava.— The Bodhisatta, born as the son of Vidhura and brother 
of Safijaya and Bhadrakara. See the Sambhava Jataka. 


Sambhava Jataka (No. 515).—Dhanafijaya Koravya, king of Indapatta, 
asks a question of his chaplain Sueirata on dhammayaga (the Service of 
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Truth). Sucirata confesses ignorance, and declares that none but 
Vidhura, chaplain of the king of Benares, could find the answer. At 
once the king sends him with an escort and a present and a tablet of 
gold on which the answer may be written. Sucirata visits other sages 
on the way, and finally Vidhura, who had been his school-mate. When the 
question is asked, Vidhura refers it to his son Bhadrakara, who, however, 
is busy with an intrigue with a woman and cannot give attention to the 
matter. He sends Sucirata to his younger brother, Safíjaya, but he, too, 
is occupied, and sends him on to his brother Sambhava (the Bodhisatta), 
à boy of seven. Sucirata finds him playing in the street, but when he is 
asked the question, he answers it with all the fluent mastery of a Buddha. 
All Benares, including the king, hears the answer and stays to listen. 
Sambhava is paid great honour and receives many presents. Sucirata 
notes the answer on the golden tablet and brings it to Dhafianjaya. 

The story is related in reference to the Buddha’s great wisdom. Dha- 
nafijaya is identified with Ananda, Sucirata with Anuruddha, Vidhura 
with Kassapa, Bhadrakàra with Moggallana, and Safijaya with Sáriputta.' 


1 J. v. 57-67. 
Sambhiya.—See Sabhiya (1). 


1. Sambhüta.—4A candàla, brother of Citta. He was the Bodhisatta's 
sister's son. See the Citta-Sambhüta Jàtaka. Sambhüta is identified 


with Ananda.? 
1 J. iv. 401. 


2. Sambhüta Thera.—A brahmin of Rajagaha who, with his friends, 
Bhümija, Jeyyasena and Abiràdhana, entered the Order. Because he 
stayed continuously in the Sitavana, meditating on the nature of the body, 
he came to be called “ Sitavaniya.” In due course he won arahantship, 
and the verses, declaring his afífia, are included in the Theragathà.! 

It is said” that when Sambhüta was meditating, Vessavana, passing 
that way, saw him and worshipped him, and left two Yakkhas to keep 
guard and to tell Sambhüta of his visit. When the Thera had finished 
his meditations, the Yakkhas gave him Vessavana's message offering 
him protection. But he refused their protection saying that the mindful- 
ness taught by the Buddha was sufficient guard. On his return journey, 
Vessavana again visited him, and, realizing from the appearance of the 
Elder that he had achieved his goal, went to the Buddha at Sávatthi 
and announced to him Sambhüta's attainment. 

Sambhüta had been a householder in the time of Atthadassi Buddha, 


1 Thag. vs. 6. 2 ThagA. i. 46. 
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and conveyed the Buddha and a large company across a river. He is 
probably identical with Taraniya Thera of the Apadàna.? 
3 Ap. i. 204 f.; see also VibhA. 306 and | lokuttaradhamma by developing the 


SA. ii. 201, where Sambhüta is given | heart (cittam dhuram katvà). 
as an example of one who developed 


3. Sambhüta Thera.—He belonged to a family of clansmen and 
joined the Order under Ananda, after the Buddha’s death, attaining 
arahantship in due course. He lived in the bliss of emancipation, till 
one century after the Buddha’s death, and, when the Vajjiputtaka heresy 
arose, his help was sought by Yasa Kàkandakaputta. At that time he 
lived on Ahogahgapabbata and was called Sànavási because he wore a 
hempen robe. At the assembly of the arahants held on Ahoganga- 
pabbata, Sambhiita suggested that they should seek the support of 
Soreyya Revata. Together they went to Sabbakami, and Sambhita 
questioned him regarding the “ Ten Points." Sambhita was one of the 
monks appointed to the committee to discuss the points raised, and 
when they were declared heretical, he joined in the holding of the Second 
Council. 

A series of verses uttered by Sambhita, moved by righteous emotion 
at the proposed perversion of the dhamma and vinaya by the Vajjiputta- 
kas, is included in the Theragathi.? 

In the past, during a period when there were no Buddhas in the world, 
Sambhüta was a kinnara on the banks of the Candabhàgà, and seeing a 
Pacceka Buddha, he worshipped him and offered him ajjuna-flowers. 
He is evidently identical with Ajjunapupphiya of the Apadāna.? 


1 Vin. ii. 298 f., 303 ff.; ThagA. i. 390 £.; 2 Thag. vss. 291-4. 
Mhv. iv. 18, 57; Dpv. iv. 49; v. 22; | 3 Ap. i. 450. 
Sp. i. 34 f. | 


Sammata.—See Sammita. 


Sammappadhana Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Navaka Nipata 


of the Ahguttara Nikàya.! 
1 A. iv. 462 f. 


Sammappadhana Samyutta.—The forty-ninth section of the Samyutta 
Nikaya.’ 
1 S. v. 244-8. 


1. Sammappadhàna Sutta.—The four sammappadhanas—this is the 
path leading to the “‘ Uncompounded.”” 


1 §. iv. 360. 
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2. Sammappadhàna Sutta.—Details of the four sammappadhanas.? 
1 S. iv. 364. 


Sammasa Sutta.—A detailed description of the “ inward handling.” 
1 S. ii. 107 f. 


Sammaditthi Sutta.—Sariputta explains to the monks at Jetavana 
what is right view. It isthe comprehension of right and wrong and other 
sources. The monk who has it understands sustenance, its origin and 
cessation, and the way thereto; also Ill, its origin, etc.; decay and death, 
birth, existence, attachment, craving, feeling, contact, the six sense 
spheres, name-and-form, consciousness, the sankhdras, ignorance, the 
üsavas—the origin of these, their cessation and the way thereto.’ 


! M. i. 46-55. 


Sammaparibbajaniya Sutta.—Also called Mahàasamaya Sutta, because 
it was preached on the day of the Mahasamaya. The sutta was preached 
by the Buddha in reply to a question asked at the Mahasamaya concourse, 
by the created (nimmita) Buddha.’ It was the last of the suttas preached 
on that occasion, and was intended for those devas who were ragacaritus. 
At the end of the discourse one thousand crores attained to arahantship.* 

The sutta is a dissertation on the right path for a bhikkhu. He has 
no belief in omens, dreams, etc., subdues his passion, puts away slander, 
anger, avarice etc., and is liberated from bonds. He is free from attach- 
ments, is not opposed to anyone, has no pride, and longs for nibbàna.? 


1 SNA. i. 352. 2 Ibid., 361, 367. 3 SN. vss. 359-75. 


Sammasambuddha Sutta.—It is by knowledge of the Four Ariyan 
Truths that a Tathagata becomes a fully Awakened One.' 


1§. v. 433. 


Sammiti, Sammatiya.—A division of the Vajjiputtakà. They held 
that there is no higher life practised among Devas, that the convert 
gives up corruption piecemeal, and that the puthujjana renounces passion 
andhate. They also held various views in common with other schismatic 
schools, such as the Andhakas, Pubbaseliyas, etc. In Tibetan sources 
they are called Sammatiyà, and are described as disciples of a teacher 
named Sammata.? 


1 Dpv. v. 46; Mhv. v. 7; Mbv. p. 96. 
2 Kvu. i. 1, 3, 4, 5. | 


3 Rockhill, op. cit., 184. 
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Sammillabhàsini.— The name of Rahulamata in the Ananusociya Jataka 
(q.v.). 


1. Sammukhathavika.—A king of ninety kappas ago, a former birth 


of Manava Thera,’ 
1 ThagA. i. 163. 


2. Sammukhathavika Thera.—An arahant. Evidently identical with 
Manava Thera. He was king several times, under the name of Sammu- 
khathavika, Pathavidundubhi, Obhasamata, Saritaechadana, Agginibbà- 
pana, Vatasama, Gatipaechedana, Ratanapajjala, Padavikkamana and 


Vilokana.' 
1 Ap. i. 158 f.; ThagA. i. 163 f. 


Sammufijani Thera.—So called because he was always sweeping. One 
day he saw Revata in his cell and thought him an idler. Revata read 
his thoughts, and, wishing to admonish him, asked him to return after 
a bath. When Sammuüjani did so, Revata preached to him on the duties 
ofa monk. Sammuiijani became an arahant, and all the rooms remained 
unswept. The monks reported this to the Buddha, who, however, 
declared him free from blame, since there was no need for him to continue 
sweeping.’ 

1 DhA. iii. 168 f. 


Sammoda-kumara.—See Pakkha. 


Sammodamana Jataka (No. 33).—The Bodhisatta was once a quail. 
There was a fowler who enticed quails by imitating their cry and then 
throwing a net over them. The Bodhisatta suggested that when the 
fowler did this, they should all fly away with the net. This they did, and, 
day after day, the fowler returned empty-handed till his wife grew angry. 
One day, two of the quails started quarrelling, and the Bodhisatta, hearing 
their wrangling, decided to go elsewhere with his following. When the 
fowler came again and spread his net, the two quails started quarrelling, 
and he was able to capture them. 

This was one of the stories related at the time of the quarrel (Cumbata- 
kalaha) between the Sàkyans and the Koliyans.!' See also the intro- 
ductory story of the Kunala Jàtaka. Elsewhere? the story is called the 
Vattaka Jataka. 


1 J. i. 208-10. 2 Eg., J. v. 414. 
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Sammohavinasini.— A ‘ika on the Kaecayanasüra, by Saddhamma- 


vilésa of Pagan.! 
1 Bode, op. cit., 37. 


Sammohavinodani.—A Commentary on the Vibhahgapakarana by 


Buddhaghosa.! 
1 Sad. p. 58. 


“ Sayam-kata " Sutta.— When one has right view, one knows that weal 
and woe are self-wrought, etc.’ 


1 A. iii. 440. 


Sayakhattaka.—4A locality in the Malaya district of Ceylon, mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxx. 15. 


Sayana Sutta.—Few are they who abstain from high and low beds.’ 
1 S. v. 471. 


Sayanakalaha.—The name given to a quarrel between Mallika and 
Pasenadi. See the Sujata Jàtaka (No. 306). 


1. Sayanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he. 
gave a bed to Siddhattha Buddha. Fifty-one kappas ago he was a king, 


named Varuna.’ 
1 Ap. i. 98 f. 


2. Sayanadàyaka Thera.—An arahant. He gave a bed to Padu- 


muttara Buddha.! 
1 Ap. i. 105. 


Sayampatibhaniya Thera.—An arahant. He is evidently to be 
identified with Khujjasobhita Thera (4.v.). 


1 Ap. ii. 410 f. 


Sayampabha.—A king of seventy-two kappas ago, a previous birth 


of Pafieahguliya Thera.? 
1 Ap. i. 186. 


Sayampabha.—A class of Devas, among whom virtuous men, such as 
those that maintain their parents and engage in harmless trades, are born.” 
From the Commentary’ it would appear that Sayampabha is probably a 


1 SN. vs. 404. 2 SNA. p. 379. 
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generic name for all Devas (ye te attano àbhàya andhakaram vidhamitvà 
ülokakaramena Sayampabhats laddhanama cha kamavacaradeva). 


1. Sayha.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.! 
1 M. iii, 70. | 


2. Sayha.—A minister of the king of Benares, identified with Sariputta. 
See the Sayha Jàtaka. 


3. Sayha.—A counsellor of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He is 
identified with Sariputta. See the Lomasa Kassapa Jataka. 


Sayha Jataka (No. 310).—The Bodhisatta was once the son of the 
chaplain of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He was brought up with the 
king's son, and they studied together in Takkasilà, becoming great friends. 
When the prince succeeded to the throne, the Bodhisatta, not desiring 
to live a householder's life, became an ascetic and lived in the Himalaya. 
As time passed, the king began to think of him, and sent his minister, 
Sayha, to fetch the ascetic, that he might become the royal chaplain. 
But the Bodhisatta refused to come, saying that he had no need of such 
honour. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who, loving a woman, was 
discontented. The king is identified with Ananda and Sayha with 


Sdriputta.? 
1 J. iii. 30-33. 


Sayhaka Sutta.—See Abhisanda Sutta (2). 


Sarakani (Saranani).—A Sakyan. When he died the Buddha declared 
that he was a sotépanna, bound for enlightenment. But many of the 
Sákyans spoke scornfully of him, saying that he had failed in the training 
and had taken to drink. Mahanama reported this to the Buddha, who 
said that Sarakani had, for a long time, taken refuge in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha, and possessed qualities which secured him 
from birth in hell among the lowest animals and the peta-world.' 


1 S. v. 375 f. 


1. Sarakàni (Saranàni) Sutta.—Mahanama reports to the Buddha the 
rumours prevalent among the Sakyans regarding Sarakani (g.v.). The 
Buddha says that Sarakani had long since taken the Three Refuges, and 
he then goes on to describe various qualities, beginning from those which 
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lead to the destruction of the dsavas to those, such as affection for the 
Buddha, which prevent men from going to the Downfall.’ 


1 S. v. 375 f. 


2. Sarakàni Sutta.—Mahànàma brings to the Buddha's notice that the 
Sakyans are surprised at the Buddha's statement regarding the attain- 
ment of sotapatt: by Sarakani. The Buddha then describes the virtues 
which make a man an andgamin, a sakaddgdmin, or a sotápanna. The 
Buddha’s doctrine is like a good field, well stubbed, the seeds sown 
therein capable of sprouting and happily planted, and the sky-god 
supplying a constant rain.’ 

1 S. v. 378 f. 


 Sarakàni (v.l. Saranàni) Vagga.— The third chapter of the Sotapatti 
Samyutta.? 
1 S. v. 369-91. 


Saraggama.—aA village in the district of Mahatila, in the Dakkhinadesa 


of Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkama- 
bahu I.’ 


1 Cv, Ixvi. 71; Ixvii. 59, 79. 


Sarafíjita.—A class of Devas (the gods of ' Passionate Delight "). 
According to the belief of some, a man who dies fighting is born among 
them.! 

1 S. iv. 308. 


1. Sarana.— One of the two chief disciples! and also step-brother’ of 
Sumana Buddha. 


1 J. i. 34; Bu. v. 26. 2 BuA. 126. 


2. Sarana.—One of the chief lay-supporters of Sumana Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. v. 28. 
3. Sarana.—One of the two chief disciples of Sumedha Buddha. He 
was the Buddha’s younger brother.’ 
1 Bu. xii. 23; J. i. 38. ? BuA. 164. 
4. Sarana.—The city of birth of Dhammadassi Buddha.' It was there 
that he met his two chief disciples, Paduma and Phussadeva.* 
! J. i. 39; Bu. xvi. 13. ? BuA. 183. 
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5. Sarana.—Father of Dhammadassi Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xvi. 13. 


Sarana Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the ‘“‘refuge’’ and the path 


thereto. 
1 S. v. 372. 


1. Saranahkara.—The Buddha who appeared in the world immediately 


before Dipankara.! 
1 Bu. xxvii. 1; J. i. 44; MA. i. 188. 


2. Saranaükara Thera.—An eminent monk of Ceylon. Narindasiha, 
attracted by his piety and learning, gave him, while yet a samanera, 
a reliquary studded with seven hundred jewels and numerous books, 
and also made provision for his maintenance. At the instance of the 
king, Saranankara composed the Sàratthasangraha and Sinhalese 
Commentaries on the Mahabodhivamsa and the Bhessajjamafijisa.’ 
When Vijayarajastha came to the throne, Saranankara lived in the 
Uposatharama and composed, at the king’s request, a Sinhalese 
Commentary on the Catubhanavara,” In the reign of Kittisirirajasiha 
he carried out, with the king’s help, many reforms among the monks, 
adopting strong measures against delinquents. He was also instrumental 
in persuading the king to send an embassy to King Dhammika of Siam 
(Saminda) in order to obtain from there a chapter of monks for the 
re-establishment of the wpasampada in Ceylon. When this had been 
done, the king invested Saranankara with the dignity of Sangharaja 
over Ceylon. 


1 Cv. xevii. 48 ff. 2 Ibid., xcviii. 23 f. 3 Ibid., c. 49 ff.; 101 ff. 


Saranattaya.—The first section of the Khuddakapatha. 


Saranàágamaniya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago, while 
he was travelling by sea with a monk and an Ajivaka, the boat capsized 
and the monk gave him the Refuges.’ 


1 Ap. i. 285— ii. 455. 


l. Sarada.—The name of Sariputta (q.v.) in the time of Anomadassi 


Buddha,’ | 
1 DhA. i. 89; but see Ap. i. 21, where he is called Suruei, 


2. Sarada.—An ascetic who, with his large following, was converted 


by Padumuttara Buddha.’ 
1 BuA. 160. 
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Sarabha.—A Paribbajaka who joined the Order and soon after left it. 
He then went about proclaiming in Rajagaha that he knew the Dhamma 
and Vinaya of the Sakyaputta monks, and that that was why he had left 
their Order. The Buddha, being told of this, visited the Paribbajaka- 
rama, on the banks of the Sappinikà, and challenged Sarabha to repeat 
his statement. Three times the challenge was uttered, but Sarabha sat 
silent. The Buddha then declared to the Paribbajakas that no one could 
say that his claim to Enlightenment was unjustified, or that his dhamma, 
if practised, did not lead to the destruction of Ill. After the Buddha's 
departure, the Paribbajakas taunted and abused Sarabha.' 

It is said’ that Sarabha joined the Order at the request of the Paribba- 
jakas. They had failed to find any fault with the Buddha’s life, and 
_ thought that his power was due to an “ @vattantmayd,”’ which he and his 
disciples practised once a fortnight behind closed doors. Sarabha 
agreed to find it out and learn it. He therefore went to Gijjhakita, 
where he showed great humility to all the resident monks. An Elder, 
taking pity on him, ordained him. In due course he learned the 
patumokkha, which, he realized, was what the Paribbajakas took to be 
the Buddha's “‘ mayd.”’ Having learned it, he went back to the Paribbà- 
jakas, taught it to them, and with them went about in the city boasting 
that he knew the Buddha's teaching and had found it worthless. 


1 A. i. 185 ff. ? AA. i. 412 f. 


Sarabha Jataka.—See the Sarabhamiga Jataka. 


Sarabha Sutta.—Relates the story of the Buddha’s visit to Sarabha 
(q.v.) at the Paribbajakarama.* 


1 A. i. 185 f. 


1. Sarabhanga.— A Pacceka Buddha. 
1 M. iii. 70. ApA. i. 107. 


2. Sarabhanga Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Rajagaha, 
and was given a name according to the family traditions. When he 
grew up, he became an ascetic, and made a hut for himself of reed stalks, 
which he had broken off—hence his name, Sarabhahga (‘‘ Reed-plucker’’). 
The Buddha saw in him the conditions of arahantship, and went to him 
and taught the Dhamma. He listened and joined the Order, attaining 
arahantship in due course. He continued to live in his hut till it decayed 
and crumbled away, and, when asked why he did not repair it, he answered 
that he had looked after it during his ascetic practices, but that now he 
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had no time for such things. He then declared his aññā in a series of 
verses. 
1 ThagA. i. 480 f. These verses are found in Thag. (vs. 487-93). 


3. Sarabhahga.—The Bodhisatta born as a great teacher. See the 
Sarabhahga Jàtaka. 


Sarabhanga Jataka (No. 522).—The Bodhisatta was once born as the 
son of the purohita of the king of Benares. He was called Jotipàla 
because, on the day of his birth, there was a blaze of all kinds of arms for 
a distance of twelve leagues round Benares. This showed that he would 
be the chief archer of all India. 

After having been educated in Takkasilà, he returned to Benares and 
entered the king's service, receiving one thousand a day. When the 
king's attendants grumbled at this, the king ordered Jotipala to give an 
exhibition of his skill. This he did, in the presence of sixty thousand 
archers. With the bow and arrow he performed twelve unrivalled acts 
of skill and cleft seven hard substances. Then he drove an arrow through 
a furlong of water and two furlongs of earth and pierced a hair at a 
distance of half a furlong. The sun set at the conclusion of this exhibition, 
and the king promised to appoint him commander-in-chief the next day. 
But during the night, Jotipàla felt a revulsion for the household life, 
and, departing unannounced, went into the Kapittha-vana on the 
Godhavari and there became an ascetic. On Sakka's orders, Vissakamma 
built a hermitage for him, in which he lived, developing great ?ddhi-powers. 
When his parents and the king with his retinue visited him, he converted 
them to the asceticlife, and his followers soon numbered many thousands. 

He had seven pupils—Salissara, Mendissara, Pabbata, Kaladevala, 
Kisavaccha, Anusissa and Narada. When Kapitthavana became too 
crowded, Jotipala, now known as Sarabhahga, sent his pupils away to 
different parts of the country: Salissara to Lambacilaka, Mendissara 
to Satodika, Pabbata to Afijana Mountain, Kaladevala to Ghanasela, 
Kisavaccha to Kumbhavati and Narada to Arafijara, while Anusissa 
remained with him. When Kisavaccha,* through the folly of a courtezan, 
was ill-treated by King Dandaki of Kumbhavati and his army, Sara- 
bhanga heard from the king’s commander-in-chief of this outrage and 
sent two of his pupils to bring Kisavaccha on a palanquin to the hermitage. 
There he died, and when his funeral was celebrated, for the space of half 
a league round his pyre there fell a shower of celestial flowers. 

Because of the outrage committed on Kisavaccha, sixty leagues of 
Dandaki’s kingdom were destroyed together with the king. When the 


1 For details see s.v. 
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news of this spread abroad, three kings—Kalinga, Atthaka and Bhima- 
ratha—recalling stories of other similar punishments that had followed 
insults to holy men, went to visit Sarabhanga in order to get at the truth 
of the matter. They met on the banks of the Godhavari, and there they 
were joined by Sakka. Sarabhanga sent Anusissa to greet them and 
offer them hospitality, and, when they had rested, gave them permission 
to put their questions. Sarabhanga explained to them how Dandaka, 
Nalikira, Ajjuna and Kalabu, were all born in hell owing to their ill- 
treatment of holy men, and went to expound to them the moral law. 
Even as he spoke the three kings were filled with the desire for renuncia- 
tion, and at the end of Sarabhanga's discourse they became ascetics 
under him. 

The story was told in reference to the death of Moggallana (g.v.). It 
is said that after Moggallàna had been attacked by brigands and left by 
them for dead, he recovered consciousness, and, flying to the Buddha, 
obtained his consent to die. The six deva-worlds were filled with great 
commotion, and, after his death, the devas brought offerings of flowers 
and incense to his pyre, which was made of sandalwood and ninety-nine 
precious things. When the body was placed on the pyre flowers rained 
down for the space of one league round, and for seven days there was a 
great festival. The Buddha had the relics collected and deposited in a 
shrine in Veluvana. The Buddha identified Moggallàna with Kisavaccha 
and related this Jàtaka. Of the others, Sàlissara was Sāriputta, 
Mendissara Kassapa, Pabbata Anuruddha, Devala Kaecayana, and 


Anusissa Ananda.’ 
2 J. v. 125-51. 


Sarabhamiga Jataka (No. 483).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
a stag. The king of Benares went out hunting with his courtiers, who 
contrived to drive the stag near the king; he shot, the stag rolled over as 
if hit, but soon got up and ran away. The courtiers laughed, and the king 
set off in pursuit of the stag. During the chase he fell into a pit, and the 
stag, feeling pity for him, drew him out and taught him the Law. On 
the king's return, he decreed that all his subjects should observe the five 
virtues. Thekingtold no one of what had befallen him, but the chaplain, 
hearing him repeat six stanzas, divined what had happened. He 
questioned the king, who told him the story. 

Many men and women, following the king's instructions, were reborn 
in heaven, and Sakka, realizing the reason for this, appeared before the 
king, who was practising shooting, and contrived that he should proclaim 
the Bodhisatta’s nobility. 

The story was told in reference to Sariputta’s wisdom. It is said that, 
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when the Buddha descended from Tavatimsa after preaching the Abhi- 
dhamma, wishing to demonstrate the unique wisdom of Sàriputta, he 
propounded certain questions before the multitude at Sankassa, which 
none but Sariputta could answer. What the Buddha asked in brief 
Sàriputta answered in detail. 

Ananda is identified with the king and Sáriputta with the chaplain. 
The story is also included in the Jatakamala (No. 25) as the Sarabha 


Jataka. 
1 J. iv. 263-75. 


Sarabhavati,—4A city, the capital of King Sudassana (the Bodhisatta). 
It was visited by Vessabhü Buddha, who preached to the king.’ 


1 BuA. 207. 


1. Sarabhü Thera.—4A disciple of Sariputta. When the Buddha died, 
Sarabhü recovered from the pyre the Buddha’s collar-bone, and, bringing 
it to Ceylon, deposited it in the Mahiyangana-cetiya, covering the relic- 
chamber with medavanna stones in the presence of a large number of 
monks. He raised the cetiya to a height of twelve cubits.* 


1 Mhv. i. 37. 


2, Sarabhü.—One of the five great rivers of northern India.! It formed 
the boundary between the two divisions of Kosala, Uttara- and Dak- 
khina-Kosala. The Aciravati was its tributary. Saketa was situated on 
the banks of the Sarabhü, which flowed through the Afijanavana." The 
Sanskrit name is Sarayü. The Sarayü itself flows into the Ghanghara, 
which is a tributary of the Ganges. See also Gavampati (1). 


1 Vin. ii. 237; Ud. v. 5; S. ii. 135; A. iv. 101; SNA. ii. 439; see also MA. ii. 586. 
2 E.g., ThagA. i. 104. 


3. Sarabhu.—A channel which branched off to the north from the 


Punnavaddhana tank.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 47. 


Sarasigama.—A village in Ceylon, the centre of a monastic establishment 
and the headquarters of the Vilgammila (Sarasigamamüla) fraternity.’ 


See below, Sarogamatittha. 
1 P.L.C. 253. 


1. Sarassati.—A river in India, rising in the Himalaya.’ It is evidently 
the Sarasvati of Sanskrit literature, which, according to the Brahmanas, 


1 Thag. 1104; Mil. 114 and AA. ii. 737; SNA. i. 321. 
TI, 68 
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etc., formed the western boundary of the brahmanical Madhyadeia. 
It rises in the hills of Sirmu in the Himalayan range, called the Semalik, 
and enters the plain at Àd-Badvi in Ambala. It is considered sacred by 


the Hindus.” 
2 Law : Harly Geog., p. 39; also CAGI. 382 f. 


2. Sarassati—A channel branching off from the Toyavapi to the 


Punnavaddhanavapi.* 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 46. 


Sarassatimandapa.—A building, erected by Parakkamabahu I. near 
his palace at Pulatthipura. It was devoted to the arts of the Muses and 
was adorned with frescoes dealing with the life of the king.’ 


1 Cv. lxxiii. 83 f. 


Sarà Sutta.— Records a conversation between a deva and the Buddha— 
where the four elements find no further footing, the flood ebbs, and there 


is no whirlpool.! 
1 S. i. 15. 


Saraga Sutta.—Four persons are found in the world: the lustful, the 
hateful, the deluded, the proud.’ 


1 A. ii. 71. 


Sarajita.—A Niraya in which those who die in battle are born.’ The 
Commentary? says that it is not a distinctive purgatory, but a part of 
Avici, where fighters of all sorts fight in imagination. Cf. Saraiijita. 


1 S. iv. 311. 2 SA. iii. 100. 


Saritacechadana.—A king of eighty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth 
of Sammukháthavika Thera.’ 
1 Ap.i. 159. 


Sarirattha Sutta.—Ten conditions inherent in the body: cold and heat, 
hunger and thirst, evacuation and urination, restraint of body, speech, 
living, and the aggregate that produces becoming (bhavasankhara).’ 


1 A. v. 88. 


Sarivaggapitthi.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Vijayabahu I.’ 


1 Cv, lvii. 53. 
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Sareheru.—A tank in Ceylon, restored by Vijayabahu I." 
1 Cv. lx. 48. 


Sarogamatittha.—A ford on the Mahavalikanadi, mentioned in the 
account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.) It is probably 
identical with Sarasigama. 


1 Cv. Ixxi. 18; Ixxii. 1, 31; see also Cv. T'rs. i. 316, n. 2. 


Salalaghara.—See Salalàgàra. 


Salalapupphikà Theri.—AÀn arahant.* Evidently identical with Sama 


(q.t.). 
1 Ap. ii. 524. 


1. Salalapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
was a kinnara on the Candabhaga, and, seeing Vipassi Buddha, offered him 


a salala-flower.* 
1 Ap. i. 233. 


2. Salalapupphiya Thera.’ The story is identical with that in (1). 
1 Ap. i. 289. 


Salalamandapiya Thera.—An arahant.’ Evidently identical with 


Kimbila Thera (q.v.). 
1 Ap. i. 333. 


Salalamaliya Thera.—An arahant.' Evidently identical with Samiddhi 


Thera (q.".). - 
p. i. 206. 


1. Salalavati.—A river, forming the boundary on the south-east side 


of Majjhimadesa.? 
1 Vin. i. 197; DA. i. 173; J. i. 49. 


2. Salalavati,—A canal branching off from the Kilakaruyyàna sluice 


of the Parakkamasamudda.! 
1 Cy, Ixxix. 43. 


Salalagara, Salalaghara.—A building in Jetavana. Once when Sakka 
went to visit the Buddha he found him in the Salalagadra, wrapt in 
samadhi, with Bhufijati waiting on him. Sakka therefore left a message 
with her.  Buddhaghosa? defines it as salalamayagandhakuti. Else- 


1 D. ii. 270. 2 DA. ii. 705. 
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where? he says it was a hut of salala-trees (salalarukkhamaya) or a hut 
with a salala-tree at its door. In the Commentary to the Mahápadàna 
Sutta* the Salalaghara is spoken of as one of the four chief buildings 
(mahagehant) of Jetavana. It was built by Pasenadi at a cost of one 
hundred thousand. Anuruddha is also mentioned as having stayed 
there.’ 


3 SA. iii. 205. 4 DA. ii. 407. 5 S. v. 300. 


Salalagara Sutta.—Anuruddha, addressing the monks at the Salalàgàára, 
tells them that it is as difficult to make a monk who has developed the 
four satvpatthanas return to the lower life, as to make the Ganges flow 


westward. 
| 1 S. v. 300 f. 


1. Salla Sutta.—The eighth sutta of the Mahavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata. Death is inevitable, lamenting is therefore useless. The sutta 
was preached in order to console a devout patron of the Buddha who, 
when his son died, starved for seven days.? The sutta is described’ 
as palwasena gambhiro. 


1 SN. vss. 574-93. 2 SNA. ii. 457. 3 E.g., AA. i. 326. 


2. Salla Sutta.—See Sala Sutta. 


“ Sallattena " Sutta.—The noble disciple weeps not, nor grieves, when 
afflicted with pain, because, though hurt physically, mentally he is 
free. He is like a man pierced with only a single barb.’ v.l. ** Sallena " 


Sutta. 
1 S. iv. 207 f. 


. Sallekha Sutta.—The eighth sutta of the Majjhima Nikāya. Maha 
Cunda visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks him how to get rid of the 
various false views current about self and the universe. The Buddha 
answers that it is by right comprehension of the fact that there is no 
" mine," “I,” or “ self." He then goes on to explain how false views 
can be expunged, how the will may be developed, and how emancipation 
can be found.’ 

The Sallekha Sutta is given? as an example of a discourse where 
brahmacariya is defined as methunavirati. It is also sometimes? described 
as palwasena gambhiro. 


1 M. i. 40 ff. ? DA. i. 178; MA. i. 275. 3 E.g., SA. ii. 168. 


** Sallena " Sutta.—See Sallattena Sutta. 
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Sala Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Salàyatana Samyutta.! 
1 S. iv. 70-85. 


1. Salayatana Vagga.—The fifteenth section of the Majjhima Nikáya.' 
1 M. iii. 258-302. 


2. Salàyatana Vagga.—The fourth section of the Samyutta Nikàya.!' 
1 S. iv. 1-403. 


Salayatana Vibhahga Sutta.— A series of definitions of the six internal 
senses, SIX external sense-objects, six groups of consciousness, six groups 
of contacts, eighteen mental researches, thirty-six tracks for creatures, 
six satisfactions to the banished, three bases of mindfulness, and the 
supreme trainer of the human heart.’ 


1 M. iii. 215-22. 
Salàyatana Samyutta.—The thirty-fifth division of the Samyutta 
Nikàya.! 
1 S. iv. 1-204. 
Sava.—A stronghold in Rohana.! 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 60. 


Savattha.—A sage. Savatthi (q.v.) was founded on the site of his 
hermitage.' 


1 SNA. i. 300; PSA. 367. 
Savanaviyala.—A place in Rohana.! 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 2. 


Savara.—See Sapara. In the Milinda,' Savara is mentioned as a place 
where people are unable to appreciate the value of red sandal-wood. 
Tradition calls it a city of Candalas.’ 


1 pp. 191. 2 See Milinda Questions, i. 267, n. 1. 


Savaraka.—A village where Rukkha, a kinsman of Kassapa IV., built 
a vihara, which he handed over to the Mahavihara.’ 


1 Cy. lii. 31. 


Savittha Thera.—In the Anhguttara’ he is represented as saying, in 
the course of a conversation between him, Sariputta and Kotthita, that 
he preferred the person who obtains relief by faith (saddha), to one who 


1 A. i. 118f. 
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testifies to the truth with the body or one who has won view. The 
Commentary” explains that Savittha himself won arahantship through 
faith, and that therefore he praises faith. The Samyutta? contains 
two conversations of Savittha, both of which took place at the Ghosi- 
tārāma in Kosambi. The first is with Musila and deals with the paticca- 
samuppada. Musila, in answer to Savittha's questions, says that he has 
realized the truth of the paticcasamuppáda as his very own. '' Then you 
are an arahant," says Savittha, and Musila remains silent. In the other 
conversation, Narada, present at the discussion, in the company of 
Ananda, requests that the same questions be put to him. This Savittha 
does, and he tells Savittha that he has realized the truth of the paticca- — 
samuppada by right insight and that, yet, he is not an arahant. He is 
like a man who sees a well containing water, but who has neither rope nor 
vessel. ‘‘ Now, what will you say of Narada ?" asks Ananda. ‘“‘ Nothing 
that is not lovely and good," answers Savittha. 


2 AA. i. 353. 3 S. ii. 113 f. 


1. Savitthaka.—An example of a low family name.! 
1 Vin. iv. 8, 13. 


2. Savitthaka.—Devadatta born as a crow. See the Viraka Jataka, 


Sasa(-pandita) Jataka (No. 316).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
a Hare. He lived with three friends: a Monkey, a Jackal, and an Otter. 
The three lived in great friendship, and the Hare was their guide in 
the goodlife. One day, the Hare, observing the approach of the full moon, 
told his friends that the next day would be a fast-day and that they must 
collect food and give it to any beggar who approached them. The animals 
all went out very early in the morning, one by one; the Otter found 
some fish buried in the sand; the Jackal a dead lizard, some meat, and a 
pot of curds; and the Monkey some fruits; and, finding that nobody ap- 
peared to claim them, each took them to his own dwelling. The Hare 
had only kusa grass, which he could not offer to anyone. He therefore 
decided to give his own body, and, because of this brave decision, Sakka's 
throne was heated. Disguised as a brahmin, he came to test the Hare. 
He went first to the other animals in turn and they all offered him what 
they had. He then approached the Hare, whom he asked for food. 
The Hare asked him to collect faggots from the wood and make a fire. 
Then, telling the brahmin that he would give him his own body, without 
the brahmin having the necessity of killing him, he shook out any animals 
which might lurk in his fur, and then jumped into the fire as into a lotus- 
bed. By the power of Sakka, the fire remained as cool as snow, and Sakka 
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revealed his identity. Then, so that the Hare’s nobility might be known 
to all the world, he took some essence of the Himalaya and painted the 
form of a hare in the moon, to remain there during this whole kappa. 
Having done this, he went to the Hare and talked of the Doctrine, and 
then, making the Hare lie down on his bed of grass, Sakka went back 
to his heaven. 

The story was related in the course of giving thanks to a landowner 
of Savatthi who had entertained the Buddha and his monks for seven 
days. Ananda is identified with the Otter, Moggallana with the Jackal, 
and Sariputta with the Monkey.’ 

The story is included in the Cariyàpitaka? and in the Jatakamala. 
It is also referred to in the Jayaddisa Jataka.* This Jataka exemplifies 
the practice of dinaparamita. 


1 J. iii. 51-6. 2 i. 10. 3 No. 6. 4 J. v. 33. 5 BuA. 50. 


Sasahkhara Sutta.—On four kinds of persons—one is set free in this 
life, but after some effort (sasankhadraparinibbayt); another is set free 
when body breaks up; a third is set free in this life, without effort; 
a fourth is set free when body breaks up even without effort.’ 


1 A. ii. 155 f. 


Sahaka Thera.—He was a member of the Order in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha, and, having developed the first jhaéna, was born after death, in 
the Brahma-world, where he is known as Sahampati.’ 


1 SA. i. 155; SNA. i. 476. 
Sahakapati, —See Sahampati. 


Sahajati, Sahajata.—A township where Yasa Kakandakaputta met 
Soreyya Revata, whom he wished to consult regarding the Ten Points 
raised by the Vajjiputtakas. Revata had gone there from Soreyya, and 
Yasa followed him, passing through Sankassa, Kannakujja, Udumbara 
and Aggalapura. Sahajati was on the river (? Ganges), and the Vajji- 
puttakas went there from Vesali by boat." 

In the Aüguttara Nikaya,’? Sahajati is described as a nigama of the 
Cetis, and Mahà-Cunda is mentioned as having stayed there and preached 
three sermons. According to the Samyutta, Gavampati also lived there 
at one time. 


1 Vin. ii. 299 f, 301; Mhv. iv. 3 S. v. 436; the text says Sahaficanika, 
23-8. | but for a correct reading see KS. v. 369, 


i 


? A. iii. 355; v. 41, 157. in. 3. 
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Sahaficanika.—Evidently a wrong reading tor Sahajati (4.v.). 


1. Sahadeva Thera.—An arahant. He accompanied the Thera 
Majjhima to the region of Himava.* 


1 Sp. i. 68; Dpv. viii. 10; MT. 317. 


2. Sahadeva.—Son of the Pandu king. He was the youngest of five 
brothers, all husbands of Kanha, the others being Ajjuna, Nakula, 
Bhimasena and Yudhitthira.* 


1 J. v. 424, 426. 


Sahadhamma.—A class of Devas, present at the preaching of the 


Mahasamaya Sutta.! 
1 D. ii. 260; DA. ii. 690. 


Sahannagara.—A village in Ceylon, given by Jetthatissa III. to the 
Mayettikassapavasa-vihara,? 


1 Cv. xliv. 100. 


Sahabhu.—A class of Devas present at the preaching of the Mahà- 


samaya Sutta.' 
1 D. ii. 260; DA. ii. 690. 


Sahampati.—A Mahàbrahmà. When the Buddha was at the Ajapà- 
lanigrodha, hesitating as to whether or not he should preach the Dhamma, 
Sahampati appeared before him and begged of him to open to the world 
the doors of Immortality. The Buddha agreed to this urgent request,’ 
and accepted from Sahampati the assurance that all the Buddhas of the 
past had also had no other teacher than the Dhamma discovered by them.” 
Buddhaghosa? explains that the Buddha was reluctant to preach, not 
on account of indolence, but because he wished Sahampati to make him 
this request. For, thought the Buddha, the world honours Brahma 
greatly, and when people realized that Brahmà himself had begged of the 
Buddha to spread his teaching, they would pay more attention to it. 
Sahampati was, at this time, the most senior of the Brahmas (jettha- 
Mahabrahma).* 

Sahampati once saw that the brahminee, mother of Brahmadeva 
Thera, habitually made offerings to Brahma. Out of compassion for 


1 Vin. i. 5 f.; S. i. 137 f. | patthanas and the five indriyas; A. ii. 
2 Ibid., 139; see also S. v. 167 f., 185, | 10f. 


232, where he gives the same assurance | 3 E.g., SA. i. 155. 
to the Buddha regarding the four sati- | * DA. ii. 467. 
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her, Sahampati appeared before her and exhorted her to give her offerings 
to Brahmadeva instead. On another occasion, when Kokiliya died 
and was born in Padumaniraya, Sahampati appeared before the Buddha 
and announced the fact to him. The Samyutta" contains a series of 
verses spoken by Sahampati at Andhakavinda, when the Buddha sat 
out in the open during the night and rain fell drop by drop. The verses 
are in praise of the life and practices of the monks and of the results 
thereof. Sahampati again visited the Buddha, simultaneously with 
Sakka, and as they stood leaning against a doorpost of the Buddha's 
cell, Sakka uttered a verse in praise of the Buddha. Sahampati then 
added another verse, exhorting the Buddha to preach the Doctrine, 
as there were those who would understand. A verse spoken by him 
immediately after the Buddha's death is included in the books.? 

During the time of Kassapa Buddha, Sahampati was à monk, named 
Sahaka, who, having practised the five indriyas (saddhà, etc.), was reborn 
in the Brahma-world. Thereafter he was called Sahampati." The 
Commentaries say" that he was an Anàügümi-Brahmà born in the 
Suddhavasa, there to pass a whole kappa, because he had developed the 
first Jhána as a monk. The Buddhavamsa Commentary! says that, 
strictly speaking, his name should be ** Sahakapati." When the Buddha 
attained Enlightenment, Sahampati held over the Buddha’s head 
a white parasol three yojanas in diameter." Once he offered to the 
Buddha a chain of jewels (ratanadama) as large as Sineru.* On the day 
that Alindakavasi-Mahaphussadeva attained arahantship, Sahampati 
came to wait upon him.” 

It has been suggested! that Brahma Sahampati is very probably 
connected with Brahmà Svayambhü of brahmanical literature. 


5 S. i. 140 f. | 1? BuA. p. 11; see also p. 29. 
* SN. p. 125; cp. S. i. 151; A. v. 172. | 18 Ibid., 239; this incident was sculp- 


7 S. i. 154 f. , tured in the Relic Chamber of the 
8 [bid., 233. | Maha Thüpa (Mhv. xxx. 74); cp. J. iv. 266. 
? D. ii. 157; S. i. 158. 14 KhA. 171; Sp. i. 115; Vsm. 201. 

10 S. v. 233. 16 VibhA. 352. 

11 SNA. ii. 476; SA. i. 155. | 16 VT. i. 860, n. 1. 


Sahali.—A devaputta, follower of Makkhali Gosala. He visited the 
Buddha at Veluvana, in the company of several other Devas, and spoke 
a verse in praise of Makkhali.! 


1 S. i. 65 f. 


Sahali,—A class of Devas, present at the preaching of the Mahásamaya 


Sutta.! 
1 D. ii. 259; DA. ii. 690. 
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Sahassa Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Dhammapada. 


1. Sahassa Sutta.—Anuruddha explains to the monks, in answer to 
their question, how it was by cultivating the sat?patthünas that he 
came to comprehend the thousandfold world-system.! 


1 §. v. 203. 


2. Sahassa Sutta.—One thousand nuns once visited the Buddha in 
the Royal Park (Rajakarama) at Savatthi. He taught them that those 
possessed of unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the 
Sangha, and cultivate the virtues dear to the Ariyans, they are assured 


of Enlightenment.! 
1 J. v. 360. 


Sahassaka (Rajakarama) Vagga.—The second chapter of the Sotapatti 


Samyutta.!' 
my 1 S. v. 360 ff. 


Sahassakkha.—4A name of Sakka (q.v.). 


Sahassatittha.—A ford in the Mahavaluka-ganga, to the south of 
Pulatthipura. Vijayabahu IV., at the instigation of his father, Parakka- 
mabàhu IL, arranged that the whole community of monks in Ceylon 
should assemble there and perform the ceremony of admitting new 
members into the Order. In this he was assisted by his brother, Vira- 
bahu, and the Chronicles” give great details of the preparations for the 
ceremony, which lasted for a fortnight. At the conclusion, Vijayabahu 
conferred various ranks on the most eminent monks. 


1 Cv. Ixxxvii. 71; for identification | ? E.g., Cv. Ixxxix. 47 ff. 
see Cv. T'rs. ii. 182, n. 4. 


Sahassanetta.—A name for Sakka (q.v.). 


Sahassayaga Sutta.—Evidently a name given to one of the Satullapa- 
kayika Suttas, in which the Buddha praises the worth of a small but 
righteous gift as being far greater than large gifts made unrighteously. 
A stanza from this sutta is quoted in the Bilarikosiya Jataka’ and in the 
Mahavamsa Tikà.? 

1 S. i. 19. 2 J. iv. 66. ? MT. 596. 


Sahassaratha.—Fifteen kappas ago there were seven kings of this 
name, previous births of Kumudamialiya Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 187. 
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1. Sahassarája.—One hundred and sixty-five kappas ago, there were 
three kings of this name, previous births of Udakapüjaka (Kutivihariya) 


Thera.! 
1 Ap. i. 143; ThagA. i. 129. 


2. Sahassarája.—Eleven kappas ago there were eight kings of this 
name, previous births of Dhammacakkika Thera,’ 


1 Ap. i. 90. 


Sahassavatthu-attihakathà, Sahassavatthuppakarana.—A book men- 
tioned in the Mahavamsa Tika as being one of its sources! It was 
evidently a collection of legends and folk-tales, and, probably, formed 
the basis of the Rasavahini and the Sinhalese Saddhamalankaraya.” 


1 E.g., p. 451, 452, 607. 2 P.L.C. 224 f. 


Sahassara.—A king of eleven kappas ago, a previous birth of Sumana- 
veliya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 247. 


Sahàya Sutta.—The Buddha speaks in praise of two monks, comrades 
of Maha Kappina. They have achieved the goal for which clansmen 
leave home.' | 

t S. ii. 285. 


Sahodaragama.—A village in Rohana, where Rakkha, general of 
Parakkamabahu I., fought a battle.' 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 78. 


1. Sakaccha Sutta.—Five qualities in a monk which justify his talking 
to his fellows on the good life.! 
1 A, iii. 81. 


2. Sàkaechà Sutta.—The same, mentioned by Sariputta,’ 
1 A. iii. 190. 


Sákavatthu-vihàra—A monastery in Ceylon, founded by Déatho- 
patissa I.! 
1 Cv. xliv. 135. 


Sakiyavamsa-vihàra.—A monastery in Ceylon. Maliyadeva Thera 
once preached there the Cha Cakka Sutta, and sixty monks, hearing him, 
became arahants.! 

1 MA. ii. 1024. 
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Sàákiyà.—See Sakyà. 


Sakula.—A tribe mentioned in a nominal list. 
1 Ap. ii. 358. 


Sàketa.—A town in Kosala. It was regarded in the Buddha's time as 
one of the six great cities of India, the others being Campa, Rajagaha, 
Savatthi, Kosambi and Benares) It was probably the older capital of 
Kosala, and is mentioned as such in the Nandiyamiga Jataka.? The 
Dhammapada Commentary, however, states that the city was founded 
in the Buddha's time by Dhanafijaya, father of Visàkhà, when, at the 
special invitation of Pasenadi, he went from Rájagaha to live in Kosala. 
On the way to Sàvatthi with Pasenadi, Dhafianjaya pitched his camp for 
the night, and learning from the king that the site of the camp was in 
Kosalan territory and seven leagues from Savatthi, Dhanafijaya obtained 
the king's permission to found a city there. And because the site was 
first inhabited in the evening (sdyam), the city came to be called Sáketa.* 
The reference is probably to a new settlement established by Dhanafijaya 
in the old city. 

We also learn from the Visuddhimagga? that the distance from Saketa 
to Savatthi was seven leagues (yojanas), and there we are told that when 
the Buddha, at the invitation of Cüla-subhaddà, went from Savatthi to 
Saketa, he resolved that the citizens of the two cities should be able to 
see each other. In the older books, however, the distance is given as 
six leagues. The town lay on the direct route between Savatthi and 
Patitthana, and is mentioned’ as the first stopping-place out of Savatthi. 
The distance between the two places could be covered in one day, with 
seven relays of horses,” but the books contain several references? to the 
dangers of the journey when undertaken on foot. The road was infested 
with robbers, andthe king had to maintain soldiers to protect travellers. 

1 D. ii. 146. princes were exiled when they founded 

2 J. iii. 270; cf. Mtu. i. 348, 349, 350, | Kapilavatthu. E. J. Thomas accepts 
where it is called the capital of King | this view (op. cit., 16 f.). 

Sujata of the Sákyan race. See also the 3 DhA. i. 386. 

Kumbha Jataka (J. ii. 13), where Saketa 4 The Divyàvadàna (211) has another 
is mentioned as one of the places into | explanation of the name, in connection 
which alcohol was introduced quite soon | with the coronation of Mandhata (Svayam 
after its discovery by Sura and Varuna, | ágatam svayam àgatam Saketa-Saketam iti 
According to the Mahanarada-Kassapa | sajna samwrità). 

Jataka (J. vi. 228), it was the birthplace 5 p. 390; but see below. 

of Bijaka, sons ago. In this context 6 E.g., Vin. i. 253. 

it is called Sáketá. According to a 7 SN. vss. 1011-1013. 5 M. i. 149. 


tradition, recorded in the Mahavastu, ? E.g., Vin. i. 88, 89, 270; iii. 212; 
S&keta was the city from which Sàkyan | iv. 63, 120. 
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Midway between Sàketa and Savatthi was Toranavatthu, and it is 
said” that, when Pasenadi went from the capital to Saketa, he spent a 
night in Toranavatthu, where he visited Khema Theri who lived there. 
Between Saketa and Sàvatthi was a broad river which could be crossed 
only by boat." Near Saketa was the Afijanavana, where the Buddha 
sometimes stayed during his visits to Saketa and where he had several 
discussions—e.g., with Kakudha," Mendasira (q.v.), and Kundaliya.? 
On other occasions he stayed at the Kalakarama™ gifted to the Order by 
Kalaka (q.v.), and the Tikantakivana, both of which were evidently 
near the city. Mention is also made” of Sariputta, Moggallàna and 
Anuruddha staying together in Saketa; Bhaddàkàpilàni" also stayed 
there, so did Ananda. Once when Ananda was staying in the Migadaya 
in the Anjanavana, a nun, described as Jatilagahika (probably a follower 
of the Jatilas), visited him and questioned him regarding concentration." 
Buddhaghosa says” that there lived at Saiketa a brahmin and his wife 
who, in five hundred lives, had been the parents of the Buddha. When 
the Buddha visited Saketa they met him, and, owing to their fondness 
for him, came to be called Buddhapita and Buddhamata, their family 
being called Buddhakula. 

According to some accounts," Anàthapindika's daughter, Cüla- 
Subhaddà, was married to the son of Kalaka, a setthi of Sáketa. Kalaka 
was a follower of the Niganthas, but he allowed Subhadda to invite the 
Buddha to a meal. She did this by scattering eight handfuls of jasmine- 
flowers into the air from her balcony. The Buddha read her thoughts, and 
went to Sàketa the next day with five hundred arahants. At Sakka's 
request, Vessavana (? Vissakamma) provided gabled chambers in which 
the Buddha and his monks travelled by air to Saketa. At the end of the 
meal, the Buddha preached to Kalakasetthi, who became a sotapanna, 
and gave the Kalakaraima for the use of the monks. 

The Vinaya’! mentions another setthi of Saketa. His wife had suffered 
for seven years from a disease of the head, and even skilled physicians 
failed to cure her. Jivaka, on his way to Rajagaha, after finishing his 
studies in Takkasila, visited Saketa, heard of her illness, and offered to 


10 S. iv. 374 ff. 41 Vin. iv. 65, 228. | lived in Saketa were Jambugamika- 


12 S. i. 54. | putta, Gavampati, Mendasira, Uttara, 

18 S. v. 73; see also Kálaka Sutta and | Madhuvasettha and his son Mahanaga, 
Jara Sutta and Saketa Sutta. and Visakha. Bhüta Thera (q.v.) was 

14 A. ii. 24. born in a suburb of Saketa. 

15 Ibid., iii. 169. |. 19 SNA. ii. 532 f.; cf. DhA. iii. 317 f. 


16 E.g., S. v. 174, 298 f.; for Sáriputta, | and Saketa Jataka. 

see also Vin. i. 289. | ?9? Eg., AA. ii. 482; but see s.v. Ciila- 
17 Ibid., iv. 292. Subhaddà, 
18 A. iv. 427. Among others who 21 Vin. i. 270 f. 
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cure her. At first the setthi was sceptic, but in the end allowed Jivaka 
to attend on his wife. Jivaka cured her by the administration of ghee 
through the nose, and, as reward, received sixteen thousand kahapanas 
from her and her various kinsmen. 

Saketa is supposed to be identical with Ayojjhà," but as both cities 
are mentioned in the Buddha's time, they are probably distinct. Rhys 
Davids thinks” that possibly they adjoined each other “‘ like London and 
Westminster." The site of Saketa has been identified with the ruins of 
Sujàn Kot, on the Sai River, in the Unao district of the modern province 
of Oudh. The river referred to is probably the Sarayü, which flows into 
the Gharghara, a tributary of the Ganges. 


22 CAGI. 405. 
33 Bud. India, p. 39. See also Saketa Sutta, Sáketa Jataka, Siketapafiha, 


1. Saketa Jataka (No. 68).—Once, when the Buddha visited Saketa, 
an old brahmin met him at the gate and fell at his feet, calling him his 
son, and took him home to see his “ mother "—the brahmin’s wife—and 
his ** brothers and sisters "—the brahmin’s family. There the Buddha and 
his monks were entertained to a meal, at the end of which the Buddha 
preached the Jarà Sutta. Both the brahmin and his wife became 
Sakadaégamins. When the Buddha returned to Afijanavana, the monks 
asked him what the brahmin had meant by calling him his son. The 
Buddha told them how the brahmin had been his father in five hundred 
successive past births, his uncle in a like number, and his grandfather in 
another five hundred. The brahmin's wife had similarly been his 
mother, his aunt, and his grandmother.! 


1 J. i. 308 f.; cf. DhA. iii. 317 f.; SNA. ii. 532 f. 


2. Saketa Jataka (No. 237).—The story of the present is the same as 
in Jātaka (1) above. When the Buddha returned to the monastery he 
was asked how the brahmin had recognized him. He explained how, in 
those who have loved in previous lives, love springs afresh, like lotus in 
tie posd. 1 J. i. 234 f. 

Sāketa Sutta.—The Buddha explains to the monks at Sāketa how it is 
possible to reckon the five tndriyas as the five balas and the five balas as 
the five indriyas. By developing the five indriyas, release can be 
attained.! is 

. v. 219 f. 


Saketaka.—An inhabitant of Sáketa.! 
1 Mil. p. 331. 
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Saketa-Tissa Thera.—He was not fond of learning, saying that he had 
no time for it. When asked by the others, * Have you time for death ?" 
he left them and went to Kanikaravalikasamudda-vihara. There, 
during the rainy season, he was very helpful to the monks, both young 
and old, and at the end of the vassa, on the full-moon day, he preached a 
sermon which greatly agitated his listeners.* 


1 AA. i. 44; cf. DA. iii. 1061. 


Saketa-pafíha.— The  Atthasalini! mentions that once the Elder 
Tipitaka-Mahadhammarakkhita, in talking of consciousness, referred to 
the “ Saketapafiha." It is said that in Saketa the monks raised the 
query, ' When by one volition kamma is put forth, is there one concep- 
tion only, or different conceptions ?" Unable to decide, they consulted 
the Abhidhamma Elders, who declared that just as from one mango 
only one sprout puts forth, so by one volition there is only one conception, 
and for different volitions, different conceptions. 


1 DhSA. 267. 


Saketabrahmana Vatthu.—The story of the brahmin of Saketa who 
called himself the Buddha’s father.! See the Sáketa Jataka. 


1 DhA. iii. 317 f. 


Sakkunda.—A grove near the Sakkharálayagahgà. It is mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxii. 29. 
Sakyd.—See Sakyà. 


1. Sàkha.—4A deer, a previous birth of Devadatta. See the Nigro- 
dhamiga Jataka.? 
1 J. i. 149 ff.; cf. DhA. i. 148; Mtu. i. 359. 


2. Sákha.—A setthiputta of Rajagaha, a former birth of Devadatta. 
For his story see the Nigrodha Jàtaka.! 


1 J. iv. 37 ff.; cf. Mil. 203. 


Sakhapattagama.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.* 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 166; see Cv. Trs. ii. 36, n. 5. 


1. Ságata Thera.—He was the personal attendant of the Buddha at 
the time when Sona Kolvisa visited Bimbisara, with overseers of the eighty 
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thousand townships of Bimbisára's kingdom. Sàgata was endowed 
with supernatural power, and the overseers, who went to visit the Buddha 
at Gijjhaküta, were very impressed by his iddhi, so much so that even 
while the Buddha was preaching they could not take their eyes off him. 
The king thereupon asked Sàgata to show them a greater marvel, and 
Sagata, having shown in the open sky wonders of various kinds, fell at 
the Buddha’s feet and declared the Buddha his teacher.* 

Later, when the Buddha went to stay in Bhaddavatikà, having heard 
men warn the Buddha of the proximity of a Nàga of great power in the 
Jatila hermitage at Ambatittha, Sàgata went there and lived in the Naga’s 
abode. The Naga showed great resentment, but Sagata overpowered 
him with his ?ddht and then returned to Bhaddavatikà. From there he 
went with the Buddha to Kosambi, where the lay disciples, hearing of 
his wondrous feat, paid him great honour. When they asked what they 
could do for his comfort, he remained silent, but the Chabbaggiyà suggested 
that they should provide him with white spirits (kapotika). 

The next day, when Sàgata went for alms, he was invited to various 
houses, where the inmates plied him with intoxicating drinks. So deep 
were his potations that on his way out of the town he fell prostrate at 
the gateway. The monks carried him, and at the monastery they laid 
him down with his head at the Buddha’s feet, but he turned round so that 
his feet lay towards the Buddha. The Buddha pointed out his condition 
to the monks, using it as an example of the evil effects of liquor; and he 
made this the occasion for the passing of a rule against the use of alcohol.? 
It is said? that on the next day, when Ságata came to himself and realized 
the enormity of his offence, he sought the Buddha and, having begged his 
forgiveness, developed insight, attaining arahantship. The Buddha 
later declared him foremost among those skilled in the contemplation 
of the heat-element (tejodhdtukusalanam). 

It is curious that no verses are ascribed to Ságata in the Theragatha. 
The Apadàna' contains a set of verses said to have been spoken by him. 
In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was Sobhita, a brahmin. The 
Buddha came to his hermitage with his disciples, and Ságata spoke verses 
in praise of the Buddha, who declared his future destiny. The 
Commentary adds that he was called Sagata because he was greatly 
welcome (sagata) to his parents. 


! Vin. i. 179 f. | preached on this occasion; cf. AA. i. 
? Ibid., iv. 108 f.; the story is also | 178f. 


given as the introduction to the Surapana | 3 AA. i. 179. 
Jataka (J. i. 360 ff.) which, too, was!  * A. i. 25. 5 Ap. i. 83 f. 


2. Sagata.—The personal attendant of Dipahkara Buddha.? 
1 J. i. 29; Bu. ii. 213; BuA. 104; Mbv. 5. 
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1. Ságara.—The personal attendant of Sumedha Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 38; Bu. xii. 23. 


2. Sagara.—A khattiya, father of Atthadassi Buddha and husband of 
Sudassanà. He lived in Sobhana. The Apadàna? mentions a monk, 
named Sagara, a disciple of Atthadassi Buddha, who continued to live 
after the Buddha’s death. The two may have been identical. 


1 Bu. xv. 14; J. i. 39. 2 Ap. i. 153; cf. ThagA. i. 153. 


9. Sagara.—See Gunasagara. 


4, Sagara.—A king of long ago, mentioned in a list of persons, who, 
though they held great almsgivings, could not attain beyond the Kamava- 
cara-worlds.* It is probably the same king that is mentioned in the 
Bhiridatta Jàtaka? as having become a mahesakkha-deva after death. 


1 J. vi. 99. 2 [bid., 203. 


5. Sagara.—Elder son of Mahasagara, king of Uttaramadhurà, Upasa- 
gara was his younger brother. Sagara was killed by the Andhakaven- 
huputté. The story is given in the Ghata Jataka.' 


1 J. iv. 79 f. 


6. Sagara.—A king of the line of Mahasammata. He was the son of 
Muealinda and father of Ságaradeva.! 


1 Dpv. iii. 6; Mbv. ii. 3. 


1. Sagara.—One of the eminent monks present at the Foundation 
Ceremony of the Maha Thüpa.! 


1 Dpv. xix. 8; MT. 525. 


Sagaradeva.—A king descended from Mahasammata. His father 
was Sagara and his son Bharata,’ 


1 Dpv. iii. 6; Mhv. ii. 4. 


Sagara-Brahmadatta.—The son of Brahmadatta and a Naga maiden. 
For his story see the Bhüridatta Jataka. 


Sagaramati.—Another name for Sariputta Thera of Ceylon (q.v.). 


Sagala, Sagala.—A city in India, capital of King Milinda.! In various 
Jaitakas—e.g., the Kalibgabodhi? and the Kusa,? and also in the scholiast 


1 Mil. pp. 1, 3, ete. 2 J. iv. 230. 3 J. v. 983. 
II, 69 
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of the Mahàummagga'—Ságala is mentioned as the capital of the Madda 
kings. It was also evidently called Sàkala. Sagala was the birthplace 
of Khema Theri, of Bhaddà Kapilani,’ and of Queen Anojà? It is said" 
that when Aritthigandhakumara refused to marry any woman unless 
she resembled a golden image possessed by him, the messengers sent by 
his parents found a girl in Ságala who possessed the necessary require- 
ments, but she was delicate, and died on her way from Sagala to Savatthi. 
It is perhaps the same city which is mentioned in the Vinaya!" as the 
residence of Dalhika. 

Sàgala is identified with the modern Sialkot in the Panjab.” 

4 J. vi. 471, 473. 8 DhA. ii. 116. 


5 E.g., Mahabharata 14, 32; (tatah ? lbid., iii. 281 f.; cp. the story of 
Sakalam abhyetva Madranam  pufabhe- | Anitthigandha, a Pacceka Buddha, given 


danam). in SNA. i. 69. 
6 ThigA. 127; Ap. ii. 546; AA. i. 187. 10 Vin. iii. 67. 
? ThigA. 68; Ap. ii. 583; AA. i. 99. 11 Law, Geog. 53. 


Sagalika, Sagaliya.—One of the heterodox sects which branched off 
from the Theravada in Ceylon. They formed a part of the Dhamma- 
rucikas, and separated from that body three hundred and forty-one years 
after the establishment of Buddhism in Ceylon. They lived at first in 
the Dakkhina-vihara, but later went to the Jetavana-vihara, built by 
Mahasena. They made certain alterations in the Ubhatovibhanga.’ 
According to the Sinhalese Nikdyasangrahaya, the Sagalikas took their 
name from their leader, Sagala Thera, and their separation took place 
seven hundred and ninety-five years after the Buddha’s death, in the 
reign of King Gothabhaya. Moggallana I. gave the vihàras of Dalha 
and Dathakondafiiia, on Sihagiri, to the Dhammarucikas and the Sagalikas, 
while he also gave the Rajini nunnery for the use of the nuns of the 
Ságalika sect.  Aggabodhi II. gave the Veluvana-vihàra, which he had 
built, to the Sàgalikas) Kassapa IV. built for them the Kassapasena- 
vihara.° 


1 Mhv. v. 13. | ? Quoted in Geigers Dipavamsa and 
? MT. 175, 176; cf. Sas, p. 24; see | Mahavamsa (p. 90). 

also Mhv. xxxvii. 32 ff, and MT. 4 Cv. xxxix. 41, 43. 

680. | 5 Ibid., xlii. 43. 8 Ibid, lii. 17. 


Sajiva Sutta.—Five qualities which make a monk an example to his 
fellows: the achievement of virtue, concentration, insight, emancipation 
and the knowledge thereof; also the ability to explain questions on these 
matters.' 

1 A. iii. 81. 
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Satimattiya Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Magadha 
and, after entering the Order, lived in the forest and developed the 
sixfold abhififia. Thereupon he instructed monks and preached to large 
numbers of lay people. One family in particular he converted to the 
Faith, and in that family he was waited on respectfully by a beautiful 
girl. Mara, wishing to disgrace him, once went to the house disguised 
as the Elder, and grasped the girl's hand. But she, feeling that the touch 
was not human, took her hand away. The others, however, saw this 
and lost faith in the Thera. He, all unconscious, was aware next day 
of their changed manner. Discerning the work of Mara, he made them 
tell him what had happened. The father begged his forgiveness, and said 
that henceforth he himself would wait on the Elder.’ 

The Thera is evidently identical with Sumanatalavantiya of the 
Apadana.” Ninety-four kappas ago he met Siddhattha Buddha and 
offered him a palmyra fan (talavanta) covered with sumana flowers. 


1 ThagA. i. 368 f.; verses ascribed to him are found in Thag. (246-8) — ? Ap. ii. 408. 
1. Sanavasi, Sanavasika.—An epithet of Sambhüta Thera (q.v.). 
2. Sanavasi.—See Sanuvasi. 


Satapabbata.—A mountain in Majjhimadesa, the abode of Sàtàgira.! 
Many other Yakkas also lived there, three thousand of whom were 
present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta.’ 


1 SNA. i. 197. 2 D. ii. 257. 


Sàtavàhana.—A king. It is said’ that, when Anáàthapindika's family 
fell into poverty, owing to the alms given by him, a girl of the family, 
wishing to give alms, went to Satavahana’s kingdom, swept a threshing- 
floor and gave alms with the money so obtained. A monk told this to 
the king, who sent for the girl and made her his chief queen. v.l. 
Setavahana. 


1 DA. i. 303; is this Satavahana the king of the Kathasaritsagara i. 32 ? 


Sàtà.—An eminent Theri of Ceylon.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 16. 


Satagira—A Yakkha. He and his friend, Hemavata, were two of 
the twenty-eight leaders of the Yakkhas. They had both been monks 
in the time of Kassapa Buddha, but had been guilty of deciding wrongly 
in the dispute which arose between Dhammavàdi and Adhammavadi 
(q.v.), hence their birth as Yakkhas, Satagira in Satapabbata, and Hema- 
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vata in Himavà. They recognized each other at the Yakkha assembly 
in the Bhagalavati-pabbata, and promised to inform each other if, in their 
lives, they came across anything of interest. 

When the Buddha was born and when he preached his first sermon, 
Satagira was present in the assembly, but, because he was constantly 
looking about to see if Hemavata was there, he could not concentrate 
his mind on the Buddha’s teaching. When the sun set and the Buddha 
was still preaching, he went with five hundred of his followers to fetch 
Hemavata. At Rajagaha they met Hemavata, who was on the way to 
invite Satagira to Himava, which was covered with such flowers as had 
never before been seen. Sàtàgira explains that the reason for this 
miracle is the appearance of the Buddha in the world, and, in answer to 
Hemavata's questions, declares the greatness of the Buddha. Their 
conversation is found in the introductory gatha of the Hemavata Sutta 
(q.v.). Buddhaghosa says* that, according to some, this meeting took 
place, not on the occasion of the first sermon, but later, when the Buddha 
was living in the Gotamaka-cetiya. Kali Kuraragharikà (q.v.), as she 
sat by her window cooling herself, heard the conversation of the two 
Yakkhas, and her mind being filled with devotion to the Buddha, as she 
heard his wonderful qualities being enumerated she attained sotāãpatti. 

When Hemavata is satisfied, from Satagira’s description, that the 
Buddha is really the Awakened One, he decides to go to him with 
Satagira. Together they go with their followers to Isipatana in the 
middle watch of the night, and Hemavata questions the Buddha about 
his teaching. Hemavata is, by nature, powerful and wise and filled 
with respect for the good, and the Buddha's marvellous exposition of the 
dhamma fils him with great joy. He sings the Buddha's praises in 
five stanzas, and, after taking leave of him and of Satagira, returns home 
with the promise that he will wander from place to place carrying the 
joyful news of the Buddha and his Dhamma among all beings." 

Later, when journeying through the air in various conveyances, 
on their way to the Yakkha assembly, Satagira and Hemavata and their 
followers were about to pass over Alavaka’s hermitage; but because the 
Buddha was then inside, the Yakkhas found that their conveyances 
remained stationary as no one could pass over the head of the Buddha. 
When they thus discovered his presence, they alighted and made 
obeisance to the Buddha, and congratulated Alavaka on his extreme good 
fortune in having an opportunity of meeting and listening to the Buddha.’ 


1 SNA. i. 199. | 3 Ibid., 221; a similar story is related 

2 This story is given in the Commentary | (UdA. 64) about them when they passed 
to the Hemavata Sutta; SNA. i. 194-216; | the abode of the Yakkha Ajakali- 
of. AA. i. 134 f. | paka. 
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Satügira is mentioned in the Atanatiya Sutta! as one of the Yakkhas 
to be invoked in time of need by the Buddha's followers. He is identified 
with the Yakkha of the Bhisa Jàtaka.? 


* D. iii. 204. 5 J. iv. 314. 


Satagira Sutta.—Another name for the Hemavata Sutta (q.v.).! 
1 SNA. i. 194. 


Sati Thera.—He was a fisherman's son and held the false view that, 
according to the Buddha’s teaching, a man's consciousness runs on and 
continues without break of identity. 

Sati’s colleagues did their best to change his way of thinking, but 
failing to do so, they reported the matter to the Buddha. He questioned 
Sati, who, however, sat silent and glum; then the Buddha preached to 
him and the assembled monks the Mahatanhasanhkhaya Sutta.* 

Buddhaghosa explains! that Sati was not a learned man. He knew 
only the Jatakas, and his views were due to the fact that in the Jatakas 
various characters were identified with the Buddha. 


1 M. i. 256 ff. ? MA. i. 477. 


Satodika.—A river in Surattha (Surat). Salissara lived in a hermitage 
on its banks after he left the Kavitthaka hermitage.* 


1 J. iii. 463; but at J. v. 133 itis Mendissara who lived there. 


Sadiyaggáàmavàpi.—4A tank, repaired by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixviii. 44. 


Sadhika Suttà.—Three suttas on the advantages of reciting the Pat:- 
mokkha rules twice a month.? 


1 A. i. 231 f. 


Sadhini, Sàdhani.— Mother of Sodhana and of Kapila, who, in a later 
birth, became Kapilamaeeha. She and her daughter, Tápanà, became 
nuns, but because they followed Kapila’s example and abused and reviled 
good monks, they were born, after death, in Niraya.’ 


1 DhA. iv. 37, 42; SNA. i. 305. 


1. Sádhina.— The Bodhisatta, born as king of Mithilà. See the 
Sadhina Jataka. 
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2. Sadhina.—The last of the dynasty of king Purindada. He reigned 
in Vajira (Vajiravutti) while his descendants, twenty-two in number, 


ruled in Madhura.’ 
1 Dpv. iii. 21; MT. 128. 


Sadhina Jataka (No. 494).—The Bodhisatta was once born as Sadhina, 
king of Mithila, He built six alms-halls and spent daily six hundred 
thousand pieces on alms. He lived a good life, and his subjects followed 
hisexample. In the assembly of the Devas his praises were spoken, and 
various Devas wished to see him. So Sakka sent Matali, with his chariot, 
to fetch Sàdhina to Tavatimsa. When he arrived, Sakka gave him half 
his kingdom and his luxuries. For seven hundred years, in human 
reckoning, Sàdhina ruled in heaven, and then he became dissatisfied and 
returned to his royal park on earth. The park-keeper brought news of 
his arrival to Narada, the reigning king, seventh in direct descent from 
Sddhina. Narada arrived, paid homage to Sàdhina, and offered him the 
kingdom. But Sàdhina refused it, saying that all he wished was to 
distribute alms for seven days. Narada arranged a vast largesse for 
distribution. For seven days Sàdhina gave alms, and on the seventh 
day he died and was born in Tàvatimsa. The story was related to lay 
disciples to show them the importance of keeping the fast-day. 

Ananda is identified with Narada and Anuruddha with Sakka.! 

Südhina was one of the four human beings who went to Tavatimsa 
while in their human body.? 

1 J. iv. 355-60. ? Mil. 115, 271; MA. ii. 738. 


Sadhu Vagga.—The fourteenth’ and eighteenth? chapters of the 
Dasaka Nipata of the Anguttara Nikaya. 
1 A. v. 240-4. 2 Ibid., 273-7. 


Sadhu Sutta.—Six devas of the Satullapakàya visit the Buddha at 
Jetavana and each utters a stanza in praise of generosity. The Buddha 
then utters à verse, in which he exalts practice of the Dhamma above 
gifts. 

1 S. i. 20 f. 

Sadhuka.—A village in Kosala where Isidatta and Purana once stayed.’ 
Buddhaghosa says? the village belonged to them. 

1 S. v. 348. 2 SA. iii. 215. 


Sadhujanavilàsini,w—A tīkā on the Digha Nikàya by Nanabhivamsa 
of Burma.! 
1 Sas. 134; Bode, op. cit., 78. 
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Sadhudevi.—A setthi’s daughter, who gave milk-rice to Revata Buddha 
just before his Enlightenment.’ - 


1 BuA. p. 132. 


Sadhuvadi.—A celestial musician.’ 
1 Vv. ii. 1; VvA. 324; but see VvA. 374. 


Sadhusila Jataka (No. 200).—The Bodhisatta was once a famous 
brahmin teacher. A certain brahmin had four daughters who were 
wooed by four suitors—one handsome, another advanced in years, another 
of noble family, and the last virtuous. Unable to decide between them, 
the brahmin sought the teacher’s advice and gave all his four daughters 
to the virtuous man. 

The story was related to a brahmin of Sàvatthi who consulted the 
Buddha in a similar case. The two brahmins were identical.* 


1 J. i. 137 f. 


Sanu Thera.—He was born in a family of Savatthi after his father had 
left home for the ascetic life. The mother, naming him Sànu, took him 
at the age of seven to the monks for ordination, thinking thus to ensure 
for him supreme happiness. He was known as Sānu (Sànu-Sàmanera) 
the Novice, and became a very learned teacher of the doctrine, practising 
the meditation of love (metta), and was popular among gods and men. 
His mother in a previous birth was a Yakkha. Later, Sanu lost his 
intellectual discernment and grew distraught and longed to go roaming. 
His former Yakkha-mother seeing this, warned his human mother as 
described in the Sanu Sutta (¢.v.). The latter was overwhelmed with 
grief, and, when Sanu visited her, he found her weeping. She told him 
that he was as good as dead in that he had rejected the Buddha’s teaching 
and turned again to lower things, hence her sorrow. Sanu was filled 
with anguish, and, strengthening his insight, he soon won arahantship.* 

He is evidently identical with Udakadáyaka of the Apadana.” In 
the past, he saw Siddhattha Buddha having his meal and brought him 
water for his hands and feet and face and mouth. Sixty-one kappas ago 
he was a king, named Vimala. 

The story of Sanu is given also in the Samyutta and Dhammapada 
Commentaries? but the details differ. There, Sánu's human mother 
is portrayed as encouraging him to return to the lay life. His Yakkha- 
mother went to his human mother's home, where Sanu was waiting for a 
meal, took possession of his body, twisted his neck, and felled him to the 


! ThagA. i. 113 f. ? Ap. i. 205. 3 SA. i. 235 ff.; DhA. iv. 18 ff. 
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ground, where he lay foaming at the mouth. Sànu's mother was filled 
with despair. The Yakkhini then revealed herself and exhorted Sànu 
not to behave foolishly by disregarding the Buddha’s teaching. When 
he regained his senses, his human mother, too, pointed out the disad- 
vantages of household life. When he declared his intention of not 
returning to lay life, she fed him with choice food and gave him a set of 
three robes that he might receive the upasampada ordination. He then 
sought the Buddha, who urged him to fresh and strenuous effort. Sanu 
was famous as a mighty teacher throughout Jambudipa. He lived to 
one hundred and twenty years. 


Sanu Sutta.—Contains the conversation between Sanu’s mothe and 
the Yakkhini, who possessed Sanu (see Sanu) in order to prevent him from 
‘losing his soul." Sanu’s mother says she cannot understand how 
Yakkhas can possess holy men who keep the fasts and lead holy lives. 
The Yakkhini says she is right; but holiness consists in refraining from 
evil, both open and secret. Sánu's mother understands, and, when her 
son regains consciousness and asks her why she weeps as he is not dead, 
she replies that he is as good as dead in that he wishes to return to the 
household life, like goods, which having been rescued from the fire, wish 
to be thrown into it once more. 

1 S. i. 208 f. 


Sanupabbata.—A mountain in the region of Himavà.' 
1 J. v. 415. 


Sanumata.—The name given to the Yakkhini who had been the mother 
of Sanu (q.v.) in a previous birth. When the Yakkhas assembled to 
hear Bànu preach the Law, they paid her great respect, owing to her 
kinship with him.! 

1 SA. i. 236; DhA. iv. 19. 


Sanuvasipabbata.—A hill near the village of Kundi, where lived 
Potthapada (or Kundinagariya) Thera.’ 
1 Py, iii. 2; PvA. 179. 


Santaneri.—A fortress in South India, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Lahkapura.* 


1 Cv. Ixxvii. 44. 


Sàpatagàma.—A village in Rohana; Mafiju, general of Parakkama- 
bahu I., fought a battle there against Sükarabhàtu.! 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 131. 
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Sápüga.—A village of the Koliyans, where Ananda once stayed, and 
where he preached to the inhabitants. They were called Sapügiyà.' 


1 A. ii. 104. 
Sapügiyà.—The people of Sápüga (¢.v.). 


Sápüglya Sutta.—The inhabitants of Sápüga visit Ananda, who is 
living there. He tells them of the four factors of exertion (padhaniyan- 
gant): for the utter purification of morals, thought, view, and for the 
utter purity of release.! 

1 A. ii. 194 f. 


1. Sàma.—The king of Benares’ in the Giridanta Jataka (q.v.). 


1 J. ii. 98. 


2. Sama.—One of the hounds of the Lokantaraniraya.!' 


1 J. vi. 247. 


3. Sàma,—The Bodhisatta born as a hunter's son. He was also called 
Suvannasáma. For his story see the Sama Jataka. He is given as an 
example of one who was conceived by umbilical attrition.’ 


1 E.g., Mil. 123. 


4. Sàma.—The Milinda refers to a Jataka story where Devadatta 
was a man named Sama, and the Bodhisatta a king of deer, named Ruru. 
The reference is evidently to the Rurumiga Jataka,’ but there the man is 
called Mahadhanaka. 


1 J. iv. 255 ff.; but see Cyp. ii. 6. 


Sàma Jataka (No. 540).—Once two hunters, chiefs of villages, made a 
pact that if their children happened to be of different sexes, they should 
marry each other. One had a boy called Dukülaka, because he was born 
in a wrapping of fine cloth; the other had a daughter called Parika, 
because she was born beyond the river. When they grew up the parents 
married them, but, because they had both come from the Brahma-world, 
they agreed not to consummate the marriage. With their parents' 
consent they became ascetics, and lived in a hermitage provided for them 
by Sakka on the banks of the Migasammatà. Sakka waited on them, 
and perceiving great danger in store for them, persuaded them to have 
a son. The conception took place by Dukülaka touching Párikà's navel 
at the proper time. When the son was born they called him Sama, and, 
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because he was of golden colour, he came to be called Suvannasama, 
He was the Bodhisatta. 

One day, after Sàma was grown up, his parents, returning from 
collecting roots and fruits in the forest, took shelter under a tree on an 
anthil. The water which dripped from their bodies angered a snake 
living in the anthill, and his venomous breath blinded them both. When 
it grew late Sàma went in search of them and brought them home. From 
then onwards he looked after them. 

Piliyakkha, king of Benares, while out hunting one day, leaving his 

mother in charge of the kingdom, saw Sàma drawing water, and, lest he 
should escape, shot at him with his arrow. The king took him for some 
supernatural being, seeing that the deer, quite fearless, drank of the 
water while Sàma was filling his jar. 
. When Piliyakkha heard who Sama was and of how he was the mainstay 
of his parents, he was filled with grief. Sama fell down fainting from the 
poisoned arrow, and the king thought him dead. A goddess, Bahusodari, 
who had been Sàma's mother seven births earlier, lived in Gandhamadana 
and kept constant watch over him. This day she had gone to an assembly 
of the gods and had forgotten him for a while, but she suddenly became 
aware of the danger into which he had fallen. She stood in the air near 
Piliyakkha, unseen by him, and ordered him to go and warn Sàma's 
parents. He did as he was commanded, and, having revealed his identity, 
gradually informed them of Sama’s fate and his own part in it. But 
neither Dukülaka nor Parika spoke to him one word of resentment. They 
merely asked to be taken to where Sàma's body lay. Arrived there, 
Pàrikà made a solemn Act of Truth (saccakiriya), and the poison left 
Sàma's body, making him well. 

Bahusodari did likewise in Gandhamàdana, and Sàáma's parents 
regained their sight. Then Sama preached to the marvelling king, 
telling him how even the gods took care of those who cherished their 
parents. 

The story was told in reference to a young man of Savatthi, Having 
heard the Buddha preach, he obtained his parents' leave with great 
difficulty and joined the Order. Five years he lived in the monastery, 
and, failing to attain insight, he returned to the forest and strove for 
twelve years more. His parents grew old, and as there was no one to 
look after them, their retainers robbed them of their goods. Their son, 
hearing of this from a monk who visited him in the forest, at once left 
his hermitage and returned to Sàvatthi. There he tended his parents, 
giving them food and clothing which he acquired by begging, often 
starving himself that they might eat. Other monks blamed him for 
supporting lay-folk, and the matter was reported to the Buddha. But 
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the Buddha, hearing his story, praised him and preached to him the 
Matuposaka Sutta (q.v.). 

Dukülaka is identified with Kassapa, Pàrika with Bhaddà Kapilani, 
Piliyakkha with Ananda, Sakka with Anuruddha, and Bahusodari with 
Uppalavanna.* 

The Salikedara Jataka (7.v.) was preached in reference to the same 
monk, 


1 J. vi. 68-95; the story is referred to at Mil. 198 f.; J. iv. 90, etc.; see also Mtu. 
ii. 212 ff. 


Samagalla.—A village in Ceylon. At the time of the compilation of 
the Mahavamsa Tika,’ it was called Moragalla. Its full name was 
Mátuvelahga-Samagalla. It was in the Malaya country, and Vatta- 
gamani Abhaya lived there during a part of his exile in the house of 


Tanasiva. 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 52 f. 2 MT. 616. 


Samagama.—A Sakyan village where the Samagama Sutta was 
preached.* There was a lotus pond in the village? The Vedhafifia 
(q.v.) probably lived there, because, according to the Pasadika Sutta, 
the Buddha was in the mango-grove of the Vedhafifia Sikyans when the 
news, as given in the Samagama Sutta, of Nigantha Nataputta’s death, 
was brought to him. According to Buddhaghosa* the village was 
called Samagaáma, Samakanam ussanattà. 


1 M. ii. 243. 2 A. iii. 309. 3 D. iii. 117. ^ MA. ii. 829. 


1. Samagama Sutta.— While the Buddha is at Samagama, news is 
brought to Ánanda by Cunda Samanuddesa of the death of Nigantha 
Nataputta at Pava, and of the division of his followers into two factions 
engaged in fighting each other. Ananda gives the news to the Buddha, 
who asks if there be any difference of opinion among monks regarding 
the Buddha's teaching. '' No," answers Ananda, but adds that such 
differences may arise after the Buddha's death. The Buddha says that 
quarrels regarding rigours of regimen or of the Vinaya are of little concern. 
It is quarrels regarding the Path or the course of training that are really 
important. He then explains the six causes from which disputes grow, 
the four adjudications (adhikarana) regarding disputes, and the seven 
settlements of adjudication—by giving a summary verdict in the presence 
of the parties, a verdict of innocence, of past insanity; confession may be 
admitted ; a chapter’sdecision may be taken; there is also specific wicked- 
ness and there is covering up. Then there are six things which lead to 
conciliations: acts of love, words of love, sharing equally whatever 
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gifts one receives, strict practice of virtue without flaw or blemish, 
and the holding of noble views which make for salvation.' 

Buddhaghosa adds? that, while in the Kosambiya Sutta the Sotd- 
pattimagga is called sammadittht, in this sutta, Sotàpattiphala itself is 
so called. 


1 M. ii. 243-51; cf. the Pasadika Sutta. ? MA. ii. 840. 


2. Samagama Sutta.—The Buddha was once staying near the lotus 
pond at Samagama and late at night is visited by a deva. After saluting 
the Buddha, he states that there are three things which lead to a monk's 
failure: delight in worldly activity, delight in talk, and delight in sleep. 
So saying, he departs. The next day the Buddha relates to the monks 
the Deva's statement and adds three other things which lead to failure: 
delight in company, evil speaking, and friendship with bad men.’ 


1 A. iii. 309 f. 


Samaficakani.—See Samandakani. 


Samafifia Sutta.—Few are they who reverence recluses, many they who 
do not." 
1§. v. 468. 


Sàmafifiakani Thera.—He was the son of a Paribbajaka and entered 
the Order after seeing the Buddha perform the Twin Miracle; he later 
attained arahantship through jhana. There was a Paribbajaka, named 
Katiyana, whom he had known as a layman, and Kátiyàna, having become 
destitute after the Buddha’s appearance in the world, asked Sàmafitiakàni 
what he could do to get happiness in this world and the next. His friend 
answered that he should follow the Noble Eightfold Path. We are told? 
that Kàtiyàna later joined the Order and became an arahant. 

Sàmafifiakàni is evidently identical with Maficadàayaka (Peechadàyaka) 
of the Apadàna. Ninety-one kappas ago he gave a bed to Vipassi 
Buddha. Perhaps he is also identical with Simandakani (q.v.). 


1 Thag. vs. 35; ThagA. i. 98 f. 2 Ibid., 450. 3 Ap. i. 455. 


Sāmaññaphala Sutta.—The second sutta of the Digha Nikaya. Ajata- 
sattu, accompanied by Jivaka, visits the Buddha at Jivaka’s Ambavana 
and questions him on the fruits of recluseship, wherefor men join the 
Buddha’s Order. The Buddha answers and includes in his answer his 
justification for the foundation of the Order, for the enunciation of the 
Vinaya, and the practical rules by which life in the Order is regulated 
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The sutta also contains a list of ordinary occupations followed by people 
in the Buddha's day, which forms interesting reading. 

In the introductory story, Ajataputta explains that he has already put 
the question to the founders of six other Orders: Pürana Kassapa, 
Makkhali Gosàla, Ajita Kesakambala, Pakudha Kaccayana, Nigantha 
Nataputta and Safijaya Belatthiputta. But these teachers, instead of 
answering his questions, give a general statement of their theories. 

The summaries given here of their teachings are of great interest, 
because they form some sort of evidence, at least, as to the speculations 
favoured by them. By means of a counter-question, the Buddha finds 
from Ajatasattu that even if a servant of his joined the Order, he would 
receive the king's honour and respect. Then the Buddha proceeds to 
show, step by step, the fruits higher and nobler, which await the samana, 
immediate in their effect, culminating in the sixfold abhififia of the 
arahant. The king is greatly impressed, takes refuge in the Buddha, 
and expresses his remorse for having killed his father. The Buddha 
utters no word of blame, but after the departure of the king, he informs 
the monks that if Ajatasattu had not been guilty of patricide he would 
have realized the first-fruit of the Path.’ 

The Commentary adds? that as a result of hearing this discourse, 
Ajàtasattu would, in the future, become a Pacceka Buddha named 
Viditavisesa. From this moment, Ájatasattu was one of the Buddha’s 
most devoted followers. It is said that, after his father's death, Ajàta- 
sattu could never sleep at night until he had heard the Buddha, after 
which he enjoyed peaceful sleep. 


1 D. i. 47-86. 2 DA. i. 238. 


Samanera Sutta, Samaneriya Sutta.—On two novices, a man and a 
woman, who were born as petas because of their evil deeds in the time of 
Kassapa Buddha. Moggallana saw them as he descended Gijjhaküta.' 


1 S. ii. 261. 


Sàmandaka, Samandakani, Samaficakani.—A Paribbajjaka, mentioned! 
as having visited Sariputta at Ukkacela (Ukkavela) and questioned him 
regarding Nibbana, and again’ at Nalakagama, where he questioned him 
regarding weal and woe. He is, perhaps, to be identified with Samajfifia~ 
kàni (q.v.). 

1 S. iv. 261 f. 2 A. v. 121 f. 


Samandaka or Sàmaficakani Samyutta. The thirty-ninth section of 


the Samyutta Nikàya.' 
1 S. iv. 261 f. 
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Sàmadevi,—A favourite of King Bhatika of Ceylon. On one occasion 
a large number of men were charged before the king with having eaten 
beef. He inflicted a fine, but, as they were unable to pay, he appointed 
them as scavengers to the palace. One of themhad a beautiful daughter, 
Sàmadevi, whom the king liked and installed in his harem. Owing to 
her, her kinsmen, too, lived happily.’ 


1 VibhA. 440. 


1, Sama.—The chief woman disciple of Kakusandha Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xxiii. 21; J. i. 42. 


2. Sama.—One of the chief lay-women disciples of Konàgamana 
Buddha.' 


1 Bu. xxiv. 24. 


3. Sama.—A courtezan of Benares; for her story see the Kanavera 
Jàtaka.' 
1 J. iii. 59 ff. 


4. Sama Theri.—She belonged to an eminent family of Kosambi, 
and when her friend Samàvati died she left the world in distress of mind. 
Unable to subdue her grief, she could not grasp the Ariyan way. One 
day, while listening to Ánanda's preaching, she won insight, and, on the 
seventh day from then became an arahant.' 


1 Thig. vs. 37-8; ThigA. 44. 


5. Sama Theri.—She belonged to a family of Kosambi and left the world 
in distress on the loss of her friend, Samavati. For twenty-five years 
she was unable to gain self-mastery, till, in her old age, she heard a 
sermon and won arahantship. 

Ninety-one kappas ago she was a kinnarī on the banks of the Canda- 
bhágà. One day, while amusing herself in company of her friends, she 
saw Vipassi Buddha and worshipped him with salala-flowers.’ She is 
evidently identical with Salalapupphika of the Apadana.’ 


1 'Thig. 39-41; ThigA. 45 f. 2 Ap. ii. 524. 
6. Sama.—The original name of Samavati (q.v.). 


Samavati.—One of the three chief consorts of King Udena. She was 
the daughter of the setthi Bhaddavatiya of Bhaddavati, who was a friend 
of Ghosaka of Kosambi, When plague broke out in Bhaddavati, she 
and her parents fled to Kosambi, and there obtained food from the 
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alms-hall provided by Ghosaka. On the first day Samavati asked for 
three portions, on the second two, on the third only one. For her father 
had died after the meal on the first day, her mother on the second. 
When, on the third day, she asked for only one portion, Mitta, who was 
distributing alms, teased her, saying: “ Today you know the capacity of 
your belly." She asked what he meant, and when he explained his words, 
she told him what had happened. Mitta pitied her and adopted her as 
his daughter. 

One day, when she arrived at the refectory, she found a great uproar 
going on, people rushing everywhere to get alms. She asked to be 
allowed to bring order into this chaos, and had a fence erected round the 
refectory with separate doors for entrance and exit. This put an end to 
the disturbances. Ghosaka, hearing no noise in the refectory as before, 
inquired the reason, and, finding out what Simavati had done, adopted 
her as his own child. Sàmàvati's original name was Sama, but after 
building the fence (vat?) round the refectory she was called Sàmávati. 

On a festival day Udena saw Samavati going to the river to bathe, and, 
falling in love with her, asked Ghosaka to send her to the palace. But 
Ghosaka refused, and the king turned him and his wife out of doors and 
sealed up his house. When Sàmavati discovered this, she made Ghosaka 
send her to the palace, and Udena made her his chief consort. Some time 
afterwards Udena took Magandiya (q.v.) also as consort. 

When the Buddha visited Kosambi at the request of Ghosaka, Kukkuta 
and Pavariya, Khujjutarà, the servant-woman of Sàmáàvati, heard him 
preach and became a sotapanna. She had been on her way to the 
gardener, Sumana, to buy flowers for Samavati, with the eight pieces of 
money given to her daily by the king for this purpose. On Sumana’s 
invitation, she had gone to hear the Buddha at his house. On other 
days she had spent only half the money on flowers, appropriating the 
rest for herself; but this day, having become a sotápanna, she bought 
flowers with the whole amount and took them to Samavati, to whom 
she confessed her story. At Sàmàvati's request, Khujjuttarà repeated 
to her and her companions the sermon she had heard from the Buddha. 
After this, she visited the Buddha daily, repeating his sermon to Sàmàvati 
and her friends. Having learnt that the Buddha passed along the street 
in which the palace stood, Samavati had holes made in the walls so that 
she and her friends might see the Buddha and do obeisance to him. 
Magandiya heard of this duringa visit to Samavati’s quarters, and, because 
of her hatred for the Buddha, she determined to have Sàmávati punished.’ 

At first her plots miscarried, and Udena, convinced of Samavati’s 


1 For details see s.v. Magaadiya, 
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goodness, gave her à boon, and she chose that the Buddha be invited to 
visit the palace daily and to preach to her and her friends. But the 
Buddha sent Ánanda instead, and they provided him with food every 
day and listened to the Law. One day they presented him with five 
hundred robes given to them by the king, who, at first, was very angry, 
but on hearing from Ánanda that nothing given to the monks was lost, 
he gave another five hundred robes himself. 

In the end, Magandiya’s plot succeeded, and Sámávati and her 
companions were burned to death in their own house. Udena was in 
his park, and, on his arrival, he found them all dead. "When the Buddha 
was asked, he said that some of the women had attained to the First 
Fruit of the Path, others to the second, yet others to the third. It is 
said that in a previous birth Sàmàvati and her friends had belonged to 
the harem of the king of Benares. One day they went bathing with the 
king, and, feeling cold when they came out of the water, they set fire to a 
tangle of grass near by. When the grass burned down, they found a 
Pacceka Buddha seated in the tangle, and fearing that they had burnt 
him to death, they pulled more grass, which they placed round his body, 
and, after pouring oil on it, set fire to it so that all traces of their crime 
might be destroyed. The Pacceka Buddha was in samādhi and nothing 
could therefore harm him, but it was this act which brought retribution 
to Sàmàvati and her companions.’ 

The two Theri’s named Sam (4.v.) were friends of Samavati, and were 
so filled with grief over her death that they left home and joined the 
Order. 

Samávati is reckoned among the most eminent of the lay-women who 
were followers of the Buddha, and was declared by him foremost among 
those who lived in kindliness (aggam mettaviharimam)? 

Her iddhi, in warding off the arrow shot at her by Udena, is often 
referred to.* 


2 The story of Samavati is included 
in the story cycle of Udena. For details 
see especially DhA. i. 187-91, 205-225; 
the story also appears, with certain 
variations in detail, in AA. i. 232-4, 236 ff., 
and is given very briefly in UdA. 382 f., 
omitting the account of the reason for 
Sémavati’s death which is given at 
length in an explanation of an Udàna 


(Ud. vii. 10) dealing with the incident. 
Cf. Dvy. 575 f. According to the Visud- 
dhimagga (p. 380 £f), Maágandiyà's 
desire to kill Sàmàvati arose from her 
desire to be herself chief queen. 

3 A. i. 26; cf. iv. 348. 

4 E.g., BuA. 24; ItA. 23; PSA. 498; 
AA. ii. 791. 


Samidatta Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Savatthi, 
and used to go to the vihára to hear the Buddha preach. One day the 
Buddha preached for his special benefit, and, very much moved, he 
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joined the Order. But because of his immaturity of knowledge, he 
continued some time without application. Later he was impressed by 
another sermon of the Buddha, and became devoted and intent, attaining 
arahantship soon afterwards.’ 

He is evidently identical with Adhichattiya (or Chattadhichattiya) 
of the Apadana.” In the past he erected a parasol over the cetiya of 
Atthadassi Buddha. 


1 Thag. vs. 90. ThagA. i. 189. 2 Ap. i. 170. 


Samindavisaya.—The Pali name for Siam. There was very close 
relationship between Ceylon and Siam from the middle ages! When 
Buddhism fell on evil days in Ceylon, the kings of that Island turned to 
Siam for help in the restoration of the Faith. Kittisirirajasiha obtained 
copies of the Mahávamsa from Siam and completed the chronicle down to 
his day.^ With the help of the Olandà (Dutch), he sent an embassy 
to Ayojjhà—capital of Dhammika, king of Siam—asking that a chapter 
of monks might be sent to Ceylon. Ten monks were sent, with Upali 
and Ariyamuni at their head, together with many books and other 
gifts. The monks took up their residence in the Puppharama in Siri- 
vaddhanapura (Kandy), and, under the king’s patronage, the ceremony 
of ordination was held on the 2296th year after the Buddha's death, on 
the full-moon day of Asalha. 

Some time later, Dhammika again sent a chapter led by Visuddhà- 
eariya and Varafiàanamuni. As a token of his gratitude, Kittisirirajasiha 
sent to Dhammika a model of the Buddha's Tooth Relic in Kandy, 
together with various other gifts. Dhammika returned his courtesy 
by sending various books not to be found in Ceylon, a replica of the 
Buddha's footprint found on the Saceabaddha Mountain, ete.” 


1 For details see J.R.A.S. (Ceylon) xxxii. 190 ff. ? Cv. xcix. 78 f. 
3 Ibid., c. 63 ff., 136 ff. 


Sámisantosuyyána.—4A park laid out by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv, Ixxix. 12. 


Sàmugàma.—A village gifted by Aggabodhi III. to the padAhànaghara, 


called Mahallaraja.’ 
1 Cy. xliv. 120. 


Sárakappa.—The name given to a kappa in which only one Buddha is 


born.! 
1 BuA. 158. 
II, 70 
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1. Sàrajja Sutta.—Five qualities which give confidence to a monk: 
faith, virtue, learning, energy, insight.! 
1 A. iii. 127. 


2. Sarajja Sutta.—The same as Sutta (1).' 
1 A. iii. 183. 


3. Sarajja Sutta.—Abstention from the five sins (taking life, theft, 
etc.) gives a monk confidence.' 
1 A. iii. 203. 


Saratthadipani.—A /zka on Buddhaghosa’s Samantapasadika, by Sàri- 
putta Thera of Ceylon. Many of the illustrative stories are about Ceylon 
monks. The book contains a valuable account of the eighteen sects 
into which the Sangha was divided at the time of the Third Council! 

! Gv. 61, 65; SadS. 62; P.L.C. 192 f.; Bode, op. cit., 39. 


Saratthappakasini.—Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Samyutta 
Nikaya, written at the request of Jotipala, a monk.’ 
1 (iv. 59; SadS. 58. 


Saratthamafijusà.—A ¢7ia@ on the Anguttara Nikàya, attributed to 
Sariputta of Ceylon.’ 
1 Gv. 61; SadS. 61; P.L.C. 192. 


Saratthavikasini.—A t7ka on Kaecayana's Pali grammar by Ariyalankara 


of Ava.! 
1 Bode, op. cit., 37 n. 2; 55. 


Saratthavilasini or Susaddasiddhi. A /7ka on the Moggallana-pafijika 
by Sahgharakkhita of Ceylon.’ 
1 P.L.C. 200. 


1. Saratthasangaha,—A religious work, ascribed to Buddhappiya.' 
1 Gv. 60, 71; P.L.C. 222. 


2. Saratthasahgaha.—A 1eligious work, in sixty sections, by Siddhattha 
Thera, written in the thirteenth century a.c. It deals with various 


topics of religious interest.’ 
1 P.L.C. 229 f. 


9. Saratthasahgaha.—A_ religious work (Sdrdrthasangraha), written 
in Sinhalese, by Saranankara Sangharaja.' 


1 Cv. xevii. 57. 
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Saratthasamuceaya.—The name given to the Catubhinavaratthakatha. 
It was written by a pupil of Ananda at the request of Vanaratana Thera 
of Ceylon.' 


1 Published in Hewavitarne Bequest Series (Colombo), vol. xxvii. 


Saratthasalini, —A Nava-ttka on Dhammapala’s Saccasankhepa, by 
Sumangala, pupil of Sariputta of Ceylon.’ 


1 P.L.C. 200. 


1. Saradassi Thera.—He lived in Nayyinyua in Ava, in the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of the Gülhatthadipani on the Abhidhamma 
and of the Visuddhimaggaganthipada. He translated the Nettippakarana 
into Burmese. He was blamed for indulging in certain luxuries, such as 
a head-covering and a fan, but he later renounced them and lived in the 


forest.’ 
1 Sas. 116; Bode, op. cit., 56. 


2. Saradassii—A monk of Pagan of the eighteenth century. He wrote 


the Dhàtukathàyojanà.' 
1 Bode, op. cit., 67. 


1. Sàrandada Sutta.—Once, five hundred Liechavis met at the Sáranda- 
da-cetiya and their discussion turned on the five treasures in the world: 
elephant, horse, jewel, woman, householder. Unable to decide on these 
matters, they stationed a man at the road to watch for the approach of 
the Buddha, who was then living in the Mahavana in Vesali. On being 
invited to the Sàrandada-cetiya, the Buddha went to them, and, having 
heard of their discussion, told them of five treasures much more rare in 
the world: the Tathagata, his Dhamma, a person able to recognize the 
Dhamma in the world, one who follows it, and one who is grateful.’ 


1 A. iii. 167 f. 


2. Sarandada Sutta.—Once, a number of Liechavis visited the Buddha 
at the Sárandada-cetiya, and he told them of seven things which would 
ensure their welfare and prevent them from falling: frequent assemblies, 
concord, honouring of tradition and convention, respect for elders, 
courtesy towards women, homage paid to places of worship, and pro- 
tection of holy men in their midst.’ 

This sutta is often referred to in the books, and the virtues mentioned 
are famous as the satta aparthaniyadhamma. The sutta was also probably 
called the Vajji Sutta.? 


! A. iv. 16 £.; cf. D. ii. 72 ff. ? See, e.g., DA. ii. 524. 
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Saérandada-cetiya.—A shrine of pre-Buddhistic worship at Vesili, 
It was dedicated to the Yakkha Sarandada, but, later, a vihàra was 
erected on the site for the Buddha and his Order. 


1 D. ii. 75, 102; Ud. vi. 1; DA. ii. 521; UdA. 323; AA. ii. 701. 


Saramandakappa.—The name given toà kappa in which four Buddhas 


are born.! 
1 BuA. 159. 


Sàrambha.— The Bodhisatta, born as an ox. See the Sárambha 
Jataka. 


Sarambha Jàtaka (No. 88).—The story is the same as that of the 
Nandivisala Jataka (No. 28) (q.v.), but with this difference, that the 
Bodhisatta was an ox named Sarambha, and belonged to a learned 


brahmin of Takkasilà.! 
1 J. i. 374 f. 


Saraniya Vagga.—The second chapter of the Chakka Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.' 
1 A. iii. 288-308. 


1. Saraniya Sutta.—A king must remember where he was born, where 
he was anointed, and where he won a battle. A monk must remember 
where he was ordained, where he realized the four Ariyan Truths, and 
where he attained arahantship.' 


1 A. i. 106 f. 


2. Saraniya Suttà, —T wo suttas on what a monk should bear in mind 
in order that his conduct shall endear him to others, bring concord, and 


lead to singleness of heart.! 
1 A. iii. 288 f. 


1. Sáriputta Thera,—The chief disciple (aggasávaka) of Gotama Buddha. 
He is also called Upatissa, which was evidently his personal name.’ The 
commentators say that Upatissa was the name of his village and that 
he was the eldest son of the chief family in the village, but other 
accounts give his village as Náàlaka. His father was the brahmin, 
Vaühganta, and his mother, Rüpasárl. It was because of his mother's 
name that he came to be called Sáriputta. The name Upatissa is hardly 

1 M. 1. 150. : as Sariputra, Saliputra, Sárisuta, Sara- 


2 DhA. ii. 84. | dvatiputra. In the Apadana (ii. 480) 
3 [n Sanskrit texts his name occurs | he is also called Sárisambhava. 
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ever mentioned in the books. He had three younger brothers—Cunda, 
Upasena, and Revata (afterwards called Khadiravaniya)—and three 
sisters—Cald, Upacala and Sistipaecala; all of whom joined the Order.* 

The story of Sariputta’s conversion and the account of his past lives, 
which prepared him for his eminent position as the Buddha’s Chief 
Disciple, have been given under Maha Moggallana (q.v.). Sariputta had 
a very quick intuition, and he became a sotüpanna immediately after 
hearing the first two lines of the stanza spoken by Assaji. After his 
attainment of sotapatti, Kolita (Moggallana) wished to go with him to 
Veluvana to see the Buddha, but Sariputta, always grateful to his teachers, 
suggested that they should first seek their teacher, Safijaya, to give him 
the good news and go with him to the Buddha. But Safijaya refused 
to fall in with this plan. Moggallana attained arahantship on the 
seventh day after his ordination, but it was not till a fortnight later that 
Sariputta became an arahant. He was staying, at the time, with the 
Buddha, in the Sükarakhatalena in Rajagaha, and he reached his goal. 
as a result of hearing the Buddha preach the Vedànapariggaha Sutta 
to Dighanakha.° | 

In the assembiy of monks and nuns, Sàriputta was declared by the 
Buddha foremost among those who possessed wisdom  (etadaggam 
mahàpafifianam"). He was considered by the Buddha as inferior only 
to himself in wisdom.’ The Buddha would frequently merely suggest 
a topic, and Sariputta would preach a sermon on it in detail, and thereby 
win the Buddha’s approval! The Buddha is recorded? as speaking high 
praise of him: * Wise art thou, Sàriputta, comprehensive and manifold 
thy wisdom, joyous and swift, sharp and fastidious. Even as the 
eldest son of a Cakkavatti king turns the Wheel as his father hath turned 

* DhA. ii. 188; cf. Mtu. iii. 50; for | But some questions were outside the 
details of them see 8.v.; mention is also range of any but a Buddha (DhA. iii. 
made of an uncle of Sariputta and of a 228 f; cf. SNA. ii. 570 f). Similarly 
nephew, both of whom he took to the , knowledge of the thoughts and inclina- 
Buddha, thereby rescuing them from | tions of people were beyond Sariputta; 
false views (DhA. ii. 230-2); Uparevata | only a Buddha possesses such knowledge 
was his nephew (SA. iii. 175). (DhA. iii. 426; J. i. 182). Further, only 

5 This account is summarized from ; a Buddha could find suitable subjects 
DhA. i. 73 ff.; AA. i. 88 ff.; ThagA. ii. 93 ff. | for meditation for everybody without 
Ap. i. 15 ff.; the story of their conversion | error (SNA. i. 18), and read their past 
is given at Vin. i. 38 ff. births without limitation (SNA. ii. 

8 A. i. 23. 571). 

7 SA. ii. 45; his greatest exhibition 8 See, e.g., M. i. 13; iii. 46, 55, 249. 
of wisdom followed the Buddha’s ? S. i. 191; cf. SN. vs. 556 f., where the 
descent from Tavatimsa to the gates of | Buddha is asked by Sela, who is his 
Sankassa, when the Buddha asked | general, and the Buddha replies that it is 


questions of the assembled multitude, | Sàriputta who turns the Wheel of the 
which none but Sàriputta could answer. | Law; also M. iii. 29. 
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it, so dost thou rightly turn the Wheel Supreme of the Dhamma, even 
as I have turned it." He thus came to be called Dhammasenapati, 
just as Ananda was called Dhammabhandagarika. The Anupada Sutta 
is one long eulogy of Sariputta by the Buddha. He is there held up 
as the supreme example of the perfect disciple, risen to mastery and 
perfection in noble virtue, noble concentration, noble perception, noble 
deliverance. In the Saecavibhanga Sutta? he is compared to a mother- 
teacher, while Moggallana is like a child's wet nurse; Sariputta trains 
in the fruits of conversion, Moggallàna trains in the highest good. In 
the Pindapataparisuddhi Sutta'? the Buddha commends Sàriputta for 
the aloofness of his life and instructs him in the value of reflection. 
Other instances are given of the Buddha instructing and examining 
him on various topics—e.g., on bhütam (“ what has come to be "),? on 
the five indriyas,'* and on sotàpatti.!? 

We also find instances of Sàriputta questioning his colleagues, or 
being questioned by them, on various topics. Thus he is quescioned 
by Maha Kotthita on kamma (S. ii. 112 f.); and on yonisomanasikara 
(progressive discipline, S. iii. 176 f.); on avijjā and vijjà (ibid., 172 f.); 
on the fetters of sense-perception (S. iv. 162 f.); on certain questions 
pronounced by the Buddha as indeterminate (cbid., 384 f.); on whether 
anything is left remaining after the passionless ending of the six spheres 
of contact (A. ii. 161); and on the purpose for which monks lead the 
brahmacariya under the Buddha (A. iv. 382). The Mahavedalla Sutta 
(M. i. 292 ff.) records a long discourse preached by Sariputta to Maha 


19 M. iii. 25 ff. In the Mahagosinga | tranquillity (A. i. 65); on the destruction 
Sutta Sariputta expresses his view that | of “I” and “ mine" (A. i. 133); the 
that monk is best who is master of his | reasons for failure and success in enter- 
heart and is not mastered by it. The | prises (A. ii. 81 f.); the four ways of 
Buddha explains that Sariputta was | acquiring personality (attabhdva) (A. ii. 
stating his own nature (M. i. 215 f.). | 159); the methods of exhortation (A. iii. 
The Buddha did not, however, hesitate , 198); the acquisition of joy that comes 
to blame Sariputta when necessary—e.g., | through seclusion (A. iii. 207); the noble 
the occasion when some novices, becoming | training for the layman (211 f); six 
noisy, were sent away by the Buddha, | things that bring spiritual progress to a 
whose motive Sáriputta misunderstood | monk (424 f.); seven similar things 
(M. i. 459). And again, when Sáriputta (A. iv. 30); the seven grounds for praising 

| 
| 
| 


did not look after Rahula properly, | a monk (35); the things and persons a 
making it necessary for Rahula to spend | monk should revere (120 f.); the eight 
the whole night in the Buddha’s jakes | attributes of a monk free from the cankers 


(J. i. 161 f.). (223 f.); the nine persons who, although 
11 M. iii. 248. 12 Ibid., 294 f. they die with an attached remainder for 
13 S. ii. 47 f. rebirth, are yet free from birth in hell 
M [bid., v. 220 f., 225 f., 233 f. among animals and among petas (379 f.); 


15 Ibid., 347; we find the Buddha also | and the ten powers of a monk who has 
instructing him on the cultivation of ! destroyed the cankers (A. v. 174 f.). 
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Kotthita. He is mentioned as questioning Maha Kassapa on the terms 
atapt and ottāpī (S. ii. 195 f.), and Anuruddha on sekha (S. v. 174 f., 298 f.). 
On another occasion, Anuruddha tells Sariputta of his power of seeing 
the thousandfold world-system, his unshaken energy, and his untroubled 
mindfulness. Sariputta tells him that his deva-sight is mere conceit, 
his claims to energy conceit, and his mindfulness just worrying, and 
exhorts him to abandon thoughts of them all. Anuruddha follows his 
advice and becomes an arahant.!* | 

Moggallana asks Sariputta regarding the “ undefiled " (their conversa- 
tion forms the Ananhgana Sutta, M. i. 25 ff.), and, at the conclusion of the 
Gulissani Sutta, inquires whether the states of consciousness mentioned 
in that sutta were incumbent only on monks from the wilds or also on 
those from the villages (M. i. 472 f). Sariputta questions Upavana 
regarding the bojjhanga (S. v. 76), and is questioned by Ananda regarding 
sotapatic (S. v. 346, 362) as regards the reason why some beings are set 
free in this very life while others are not (A. ii. 167), and on the winning 
of perfect concentration (A. v. 8, 320). Ananda also questions Sariputta 
(A. iii. 201 f.) on the speedy knowledge of aptness in things (kusaladham- 
mesu khippanisanti), and, again, on how a monk may learn new doctrines 
and retain old ones without confusion (A. iii. 3861). In both these cases 
Süriputta asks Ananda to answer the questions himself, and, at the end 
of his discourse, praises him. The Rathavinita Sutta (M. i. 145 ff.) records 
à conversation between Sàriputta and Punna Mantàniputta, for whom 
he had the greatest respect, after hearing the Buddha's eulogy of him. 
Sariputta had given instructions that he should be told as soon as Punna 
came to Savatthi and took the first opportunity of seeing him. Among 
others who held discussions with Sariputta are mentioned Samiddhi 
(A. iv. 385), Yamaka (S. iii. 109 f.), Candikaputta (A. iv. 403), and Lalu- 
dayi (A. iv. 414). 

Among laymen who had discussions with Sariputta are Atula (DhA. 
iii. 327), Nakulapita (S. iii. 2 f.) and Dhanafijani (M. ii. 186); Sivali (im- 
mediately after his birth; J. 1. 408), also the Paribbajakas, Jambukhadaka 
(S. iv. 251 f.), Samandaka (S. iv. 261 f.; A. v. 120), and Pasüra (SNA. ii. 
538), and the female Paribbàjakas Sacea, Lolà, Avavadaka and Patacara 
(J. iii. 1), and Kundalakesi (DhA. 11. 223 f.) He is also said to have 
visited the Paribbajakas in order to hold discussion with them (A. iv. 
378); see also S. iii. 238 f., where a Paribbajaka consults him on modes 
of eating. 

The care of the Sangha and the protection of its members’ integrity 
was Sariputta’s especial concern by virtue of his position as the Buddha’s 
Chief Disciple. Thus we find him being sent with Moggallàna to bring 


16 A. i. 281 f. 
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back the monks who had seceded with Devadatta." His admonitions 
to the monks sometimes made him unpopular—e.g., in the case of the 
Assaji-Punaabbasuka, the Chabbaggiya (who singled him out for special 
venom) and Kokálika." When Channa declared his intention of commit- 
ting suicide, Sariputta attempted to dissuade him, but without success.'" 
Monks sought his advice in their difficulties.2° He was greatly perturbed 
by the dissensions of the monks of Kosambi, and consulted the Buddha, 
at length, as to what he could do about it." He was meticulous about 
rules laid down by the Buddha. Thus a rule had been laid down that 
one monk could ordain only one samanera, and when a boy was sent to 
him for ordination from a family which had been of great service to 
him, Sàriputta refused the request of the parents till the Buddha had 
rescinded the rule. Another rule forbade monks to eat garlic (lasuna), 
and when Sariputta lay ill and knew he could be cured by garlic, even 
then he refused to eat them till permission was given by the Buddha 
for him to do so." The Dhammapada Commentary?* describes how, 
at the monastery in which Sàriputta lived, when the other monks had 
gone for alms, he made the round of the entire building, sweeping the 
unswept places, filling empty vessels with water, arranging furniture, etc., 
lest heretics, coming to the monastery, should say: '' Behold the resi- 
dences of Gotama's pupils." But even then he did not escape censure 
from his critics. A story is told?" of how he was once charged with greed, 
and the Buddha himself had to explain to the monks that Sariputta 
was blameless. "While Sàriputta was severe in the case of those who 
failed to follow the Buddha’s discipline, he did not hesitate to rejoice 
with his fellow-monks in their successes. Thus we find him congratulat- 
ing Moggallàna on the joy he obtained from his ?ddhi-powers, and praising 
his great attainments (praise which evoked equally generous counter- 
praise)?" and eulogising Anuruddha on his perfected discipline won 
through the practice of the four satipatthünas.)" It was the great 
encouragement given by Sariputta to Samitigutta (q.v.), when the latter 
lay ill with leprosy in the infirmary, which helped him to become an 
arahant. It wasevidently the custom of Sariputta to visit sick monks, 
as did the Buddha himself?* So great was Sariputta’s desire to encourage 
and recognize merit in his colleagues, that he once went about praising 


17 See Devadatta. turned to the household life, and asks 
18 See s.v. for details; also Channa, | what he is to do about it. 
who reviled both Sariputta and Mogga- 21 Vin. i. 354. 22 Ibid., 83. 
llàna (DhA. ii. 110 f.). 23 Ibid., ii. 140. 24 ij, 140 f. 
19 S. iv. 55 ff.; see also the Channovada 25 DhA. iv. 184 f. 
Sutta. 26 S, ii. 275 f. 


20 See, e.g., S. iv. 103, where a monk 27 Ibid., v. 301 f. 
reports to him that a colleague has re- | 78 See ThagA. i. 176. 
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Devadatta's iddht-powers, which made it difficult for him when later 
he had to proclaim, at the bidding of the Sangha, Devadatta’s evil 
nature.?? 

Several instances are given" of Sariputta instructing the monks and 
preaching to them of his own accord on various topics—apart from the 
preaching of the well-known suttas assigned to him. Sometimes these 
suttas were supplementary to the Buddha's own discourses?! Among 
the most famous of Sàriputta's discourses are the Dasuttara and the 
Sangiti Suttas (g.v.). Though Sariputta was friendly with all the eminent 
monks surrounding the Buddha, there was very special affection between 
him and Ananda and also Moggallàna. We are told that this was 
because Ananda was the Buddha's special attendant, a duty which 
Sàriputta would have been glad to undertake)? Ananda himself had 
the highest regard and affection for Sariputta. It is recorded in the 
Samyutta Nikaya? that once, when the Buddha asked Ananda, “ Do 
you also, Ananda, approve of our Sariputta ?" Ananda replied, ‘‘ Who, 
Sir, that is not childish or corrupt or stupid or of perverted mind, will 
not approve of him? Wise is he, his wisdom comprehensive and joyous 
and swift, sharp and fastidious. Small is he in his desires and contented; 
loving seclusion and detachment, of rampant energy. A preacher is 
he, accepting advice, a critic, a scourge of evil." 

Sdriputta was specially attached, also, to Ràhula, the Buddha’s son, 
who was entrusted to Sariputta for ordination. Mention is made of a 
special sutta in the Majjhima Nikāya,™* in which he urges Rahula to 
practise the study of breathing. The special regard which Sariputta 
had for the Buddha and Rāhula extended also to Rahulamata, for we 
find that when she was suffering from flatulence, Rahula consulted 
Sariputta, who obtained for her some mango-juice, a known remedy for 
the disease." On another occasion?" he obtained from Pasenadi rice 
mixed with ghee and with red fish for flavouring when Rahulamata 
suffered from some stomach trouble. Among laymen Sàriputta had 
special regard for Anathapindika; when the latter lay ill he sent for 
Sariputta, who visited him with Ananda and preached to him the 
Anathapindikovada Sutta. At the end of the discourse Anathapindika 
said he had never before heard such a homily. Sariputta said they 
were reserved for monks only, but Anàthapindika asked that they could 


29 Vin. ii. 189. 32 For details of this see s.v. Maha 
30 E.g., S. ii. 274; v. 70; A. i. 63; | Moggallàna, Ananda. 
ii. 160; iii. 186, 190, 196, 200, 292, 340; 33 S. i. 63. 
iv. 325, 328, 365; v. 94, 102, 123, 315, 34 The Maha Rahulovada Sutta; M. i. 
356 f. 421 f. 
31 E.g., M. i. 13, 24, 184, 469. 85 J. ii, 392 f. 36 [bid., 433. 
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be given to the laity and to young men of undimmed vision. Anātha- 
pindika died soon after and was reborn in Tusita.*’ 

Sariputta also, evidently, had great esteem for the householder Citta, 
for we are told?? that he once paid a special visit to Maechikasanda to 
see him. 

Several incidents are related in the books showing the exemplary 
qualities possessed by Sariputta—e.g., the stories of Tambadathika, 
Punna and his wife, the poor woman in the Kundakakucchisindhava 
Jataka and Losaka-Tissa (g.v.) These show his great compassion for 
the poor and his eagerness to help them. Reference has already been 
made to his first teacher, Safijaya, whom he tried, but failed, to convert 
to the Buddha's faith. His second teacher was Assaji. It is said"? 
that every night on going to bed he would do obeisance to the quarter 
in which he knew Assaji to be and would sleep with his head in that 
direction. The stories of the Samaneras Sukha and Pandita, and of 
the monk Radha, also show his gratitude towards any who had shown 
him favour." His extreme affection for and gratitude to the Buddha 
are shown in the Sampasadaniya Sutta (g.v.). That Sàriputta possessed 
great patience is shown by the story*! of the brahmin who, to test his 
patience, struck him as he entered the city for alms. But when he was 
wrongly accused and found it necessary to vindicate his good name, he 
did not hesitate to proclaim his innocence at great length and to declare 
his pre-eminence in virtue." Another characteristic of Sariputta was 
his readiness to take instruction from others, however modest. Thus 
one story relates how, in absent-mindedness, he let the fold of his robe 
hang down. A novice said, “ Sir, the robe should be draped around you,” 
and Sariputta agreed, saying, “ Good, you have done well to point it 
out to me," and going a little way, he draped the robe round him.” 
A quaint story is told“ of a Yakkha who, going through the air at night, 
saw Sariputta wrapt in meditation, his head newly shaved. The sight 
of the shining head was a great temptation to the Yakkha, and, in spite 
of his companion’s warning, he dealt a blow on the Thera’s head. The 
blow was said to have been hard enough to shatter a mountain, but 
Sariputta suffered only a slight headache afterwards. 


37 M. iii. 258 ff.; cf. S. v. 380, which | Sariputta would visit him immediately 
probably refers to an earlier illness of | after visiting the Buddha. It was in 
An&thapindika. He recovered imme- | connection with this that the Dhamma 
diately after the preaching of Sariputta’s | Sutta (q.v.) was preached. 


sermon, and served Sariputta with rice | ^9 See also Vin. i. 55 f. 
from his own cooking pot. | ^" DhA. iv. 146 f. 
38 DhA. ii. 74. |... * See, e.g., his “ lion’s roar " at A. iv. 


39 DhA. iv. 150 f.; cf. SNA. i. 328. | 373 ff. 
If Assaji were in the same vihàra, 49 ThagA. ii. 116. *4 Ud. iv. 4. 
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Mention is made of two occasions on which Sariputta fell ill. Once 
he had fever and was cured by lotus-stalks which Moggallàna obtained 
for him from the Mandakini Lake. On the other occasion he had stomach 
trouble, which was again cured by Moggallàna giving him garlic (lasuna), 
to eat which the rule regarding the use of garlic had to be rescinded by 
the Buddha.*? 

Sariputta was fond of meal-cakes (pitthakhajjaka), but finding that 
they tended to make him greedy he made a vow never to eat them.*” 

Sariputta died some months before the Buddha. It is true that the 
account of the Buddha’s death in the Mahaparinibbana Sutta ignores 
all reference to Sàriputta, though it does introduce him** shortly before as 
uttering his “ lion’s roar "' (s?hanada), his great confession of faith in the 
Buddha, which, in the commentarial account, he made when he took 
leave of the Buddha to die. The Samyutta Nikaya*® records that he 
died at Nalagamaka (the place of his birth), and gives an eulogy of him 
pronounced by the Buddha after his death." There is no need to doubt 
the authenticity of this account. It merely states that when Sàriputta 
was at Nalagamaka he was afflicted with a sore disease. His brother, 
Cunda-Samanuddesa, was attending on him when he died. His body 
was cremated, and Cunda took the relies to Savatthi with Sàriputta's 
begging-bowl and outer robe. The relies were wrapped in his water- 
strainer. Cunda first broke the news to Ananda, who confessed that 
when he heard it his mind was confused and his body felt as though 
drugged.! Together they sought the Buddha and told him of the event, 
and the Buddha pointed out to them the impermanence of all things. 

The Commentaries give more details. The Buddha returned to 
Sàvatthi after his last vassa in Beluvagama. Sariputta sought him there, 
and, realizing that his death would come in seven days, he decided to 
visit his mother, for she, though the mother of seven arahants, had no faith 
in the Sangha.? He therefore asked his brother, Cunda, to prepare for 
the journey to Nàlagamaka with five hundred others, and then took 
leave of the Buddha after performing various miracles and declaring 
his faith in the Buddha and uttering his “‘lion’s roar.” A large con- 
course followed him to the gates of Savatthi, and there he addressed them 


45 Vin, i. 214. 46 Ibid., ii. 140. : 52 This was because all her children 
47 J. i. 310. 48 D. ii. 81 ff. | joined the Order and left her desolate 
9€ S. v. 161. 50 Ibid., 103 f. ` in spite of the forty crores of wealth 


51 Cf. Thag. vs. 1034; see also the | which lay in the house. It is said 


eulogy of Sariputta by Vangisa during 
his lifetime (Thag. 1231.3).  Hiouen 
Thsang saw the stipa erected over the 
relics of Sariputta in the town of Kāla- 
pinaka (Beal, op. cit., ii. 177). 


(DhA. iv. 164 f.) that when Sariputta 
had gone home on a previous occasion, 
she abused both him and his com- 
panions roundly. Rahula was also in 
the company. 
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and bade them stay behind. In seven days he reached Nalaka, where 
he was met by his nephew, Uparevata, outside the gates. Him he sent 
on to warn his mother of his arrival with a large number of people. She, 
thinking that he had once more returned to the lay life, made all pre- 
parations to welcome him and his companions. Sariputta took up his 
abode in the room in which he was born (jatovaraka). There he was 
afflicted with dysentery. His mother, unaware of this and sulking 
because she found he was still à monk, remained in her room. The 
Four Regent Gods and Sakka and Maha Brahma waited upon him. She 
saw them, and having found out who they were, went to her son's room. 
There she asked him if he were really greater than all these deities, and, 
when he replied that it was so, she reflected on the greatness of her son 
and her whole body was suffused with joy. Sariputta then preached 
to her, and she became a sotápanna. Feeling that he had paid his debt 
to his mother, he sent Cunda to fetch the monks, and, on their arrival, 
he sat up with Cunda’s help and asked if he had offended them in any 
way during the forty-four years of his life as a monk. On receiving 
their assurance that he had been entirely blameless, he wiped his lips 
with his robe and lay down, and, after passing through various trances, 
died at break of dawn. 

His mother made all arrangements for the funeral, and Vissakamma 
assisted in the ceremony. When the cremation was over, Anuruddha 
extinguished the flames with perfumed water, and Cunda gathered together 
the relics.” Among those who came to pay honour to the pyre was the 
goddess Revati (q.v.). Sariputta died on the full-moon day of Kattika 
(October to November) preceding the Buddha’s death, and Moggallana 
died a fortnight later.* 

Sariputta had many pupils, some of whom have already been 
mentioned. Among others were Kosiya, Kandhadinna, Cullasari, 
Vanavasika-Tissa, Sankicea (q.v.), and Sarabhai, who brought to Ceylon 
the Buddha's collar-bone, which he deposited in the Mahiyanhgana- 
cetiya." Sariputta’s brother, Upavana, predeceased him, and Sariputta 
was with him when he died of snake-bite at Sappasondikapabbàra.'* 

Sariputta’s special proficiency was in the Abhidhamma. It is said" 
that when preaching the Abhidhamma to the gods of Tavatimsa, the 


53 This account is summarized from 55 Mhv. i. 37 f. 
SA. iii. 172 ff.; similar accounts are found 56 S. iv. 40 f. 
at DA. ii. 549 f., etc. Sáriputta's death 5" DhSA. 16 f.; cf. DA. i. 15, where it 
is also referred to at J. i. 391. is said that at the end of the First Recital 


54 SA. iii. 181; J. i. 391; both Sariputta | the Abhidhamma was given in charge 
and Moggallina were older than the | of five hundred arahants (Sariputta 
Buddha because they were born *anup- | being already dead). 
panne yeva hi Buddhe ” (DhA. i. 73). 
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Buddha would visit Anotatta every day, leaving a nimmita-Buddha on 
Sakka’s throne to continue the preaching. After having bathed in 
the lake he would take his midday rest. During this time Sariputta 
would visit him and learn from the Buddha all that had been preached 
of the Abhidhamma during the previous day. Having thus learnt the 
Abhidhamma, Sariputta taught it to his five hundred pupils. Their 
acquirement of the seven books of the Abhidhamma coincided with 
the conclusion of the Buddha’s sermon in Tavatimsa. Thus the textual 
order of the Abhidhamma originated with Sariputta, and the numerical 
series was determined by him. 

Sàriputta is identified with various characters in numerous Jatakas. 
Thus he was Canda-kumàra in the Devadhamma, Lakkhana in the 
the snake in the Visavanta and Saecankira, the tree-sprite in the Silava- 
naga, the brahmin youth in the Mahàsupina, the chief disciple in the 
Parosahassa, the Jhanasodhana and the Candabha, the king of Benares 
in the Dummedha, the good ascetic in the Godha (No. 138) and the 
Romaka, the charioteer of the king of Benares in the Rajovada, the father- 
elephant in the Alinaeitta, the teacher in the Susima, the Cüla-Nandiya, 
the Silavimamsana and the Mahàdhammapiàla, the merchant in the 
Gijjha (No. 164), a goose in the Catumatta, the Nàga-king in the Jaruda- 
pana and the Silavimamsa, the woodpecker in the Kurubgamiga, the 
thoroughbred in the Kundakakueehisindhava, the lion in the Vyaggha, 
Tittira (No. 438) and Vannaroha, the rich man in the Kurudhamma, the 
ascetic Jotirasa in the Abbhantara, Sumukha in the Supatta, Nandisena 
in the Cullakalihga, Sayha in the Sayha, the spirit of the Bodhi-tree in 
the Pueimanda, the commander-in-chief in the Khantivadi, the hunter 
in the Mamsa, a deity in the Kakkaru, Narada in the Kesava, the brahmin 
in the Karandiya and Nandiyamiga, the Candàla in the Setaketu, the 
horse in the Kharapatta, Pukkusa in the Dasannaka, the sprite in the 
Sattubhasta and the Mahapaduma, the roc-bird in the Kotisimbali, the 
pupil in the Atthasadda, Salissara in the Indriya (No. 423) and the Sara- 
bhanga, Ani-Mandavya in the Kanhadipayana, Canda in the Bilárikosiya, 
the senior pupil in the Mahamanhgala, Vasudeva in the Ghata, Lakkhana 
in the Dasaratha, Uposatha in the Samvara, the northern deity in the 
Samuddavanija, the second goose in the Javanahamsa, the chaplain in 
the Sarabhamiga and the Bhikkhaparampara, the osprey in the Mahauk- 
kusa, one of the brothers in the Bhisa, the snake in the Paficüposatha, 
the Nàga-king in the Mahavanija, the king in the Rohantamiga, and the 
Hamsa (No. 502), Rakkhita in the Somanassa, Uggasena in the Campeyya, 
Assapala in the Hatthipala, the ascetic in the Jayadissa, Safijaya in the 
Sambhava, the Nàga-king in the Pandara, Alara in the Sankhapala, the 
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elder son in the Cullasutosoma, Ahiparaka in the Ummadanti, Manoja 
in the Sonananda, the king in the Cullahamsa and the Mahahamsa, 
Narada in the Sudhabhojana, the Kunàla and the Mahàjanaka, Kalahatthi 
in the Mahasutasoma, the charioteer in the Mügapakkha, Suriyakumara 
in the Khandapàla, Sudassana in the Bhüridatta, Vijaya in the Maha- 
naradakassapa, Varuna in the Vidhurapandita, Cülanl in the Mahaum- 
magga and the ascetic Accuta in the Vessantara. 


2. Sariputta Thera.—A monk of Ceylon. He lived in the reign of 
Parakkamabahu I., and was called Sagaramati' on account of his erudition. 
The king built for him a special residence attached to the Jetavana- 
vihara in Pulatthipura.” Among his works are the Vinayasahgaha or 
the Vinayaviniechaya, a summary of the Vinaya, and the Saratthadipani 
on the Samantapasadika, the Sàratthamafijüsa on the Atthasálini and the 
Linatthappakasini on the Papafieasüdani, Sàáriputta had several well- 
known pupils, among whom were Sanhgharakkhita, Sumangala, Buddha- 
naga, Udumbaragiri Medhankara and Váàeissara? Sariputta was also 
a Sanskrit scholar, and wrote the Pafijikdlankara or Ratnamatipanytka- 


m?’ ^v oo 


tka to Ratnasrijfiana’s Pañjikā to the Candragomivyakarana. 


1 SadS. 63. 3 Gv. 67, 71; Svd. 1203; Sas. 69; 
2 Cv. lxxviii. 34. P.L.C. 189 ff. 


3. Sáriputta.—A monk of Dala in the Ramafifia country. He was 
born in Padipajeyyain the reign of Narapatisithu, and was ordained by 
Ananda of the Sihalasahgha. He became one of the leaders of this 
group in Ramafifia. Narapati conferred on him the title of ** Dhamma- 
vilása," and he was the author of one of the earliest law codes (dhamma- 


sattha) of Burma." 
1 Sas. 41 f.; Bode, op. cit., 31. 


4. Sariputta.—A Choliyan monk, author of the Padavatara.* 
1 Gv. 67; Svd. 12, 44. 


5. Sariputta.—One of the sons of king Buddhadasa.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 177. 


Sariputta Samyutta.—The twenty-eighth division of the Samyutta 


Nikáya.' 
1 S. iii. 235-40. 


1. Sáriputta Sutta.—The sixteenth sutta of the Atthakavagga of the 
Sutta Nipata. Sàriputta asks the Buddha how a monk should conduct 
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himself in order to achieve his goal. The Buddha explains that à monk 
must avoid the five dangers, endure heat and cold and other discomforts, 
and must not be guilty of theft, anger, lying or arrogance. He should 
be guided by wisdom and moderation! The Commentary explains? 
that the sutta is also called the Therapafiha Sutta, and that it was preached 
on the occasion of the Buddha’s descent from Tavatimsa to Sankassa. 
The Buddha desired that Sariputta’s wisdom should be adequately 
recognized, for Moggallana's iddhi, Anuruddha’s clairvoyance and 
Punna’s eloquence were already famous, but Sáriputta's skill remained 
unknown. The Buddha therefore related the Parosahassa Jataka in 
order to show Sariputta’s wisdom in a past life. At the end of the story, 
Sariputta questioned the Buddha in eight stanzas, and the rest of the 
sutta was spoken by the Buddha in answer to these questions. 


1 SN. 955-75. 2 SNA. ii. 569 f. 


2. Sariputta Sutta.—The Buddha instructs Sariputta on how to train 
oneself in order to get rid of notions of I" and “mine.” The sutta 
contains a quotation from the Udayapajiha.’ 


1 A. i. 133. 


3. Sariputta Sutta.—Sdriputta relates to Ananda how once, when he 
was in Andhavana, he attained to perfect concentration." 


1 A. v. 8. 


Sàrl, —A brahminee, mother of Sariputta (1) (q.v.). Her full name was 
Rupasari. 
Sdruppa Sutta.—On the proper way of approach to the uprooting of 


all conceits.! 
1 S. iv. 21. 


Sàropama Sutta.—See Cüla-Saropama and Maha-Saropama Suttas. 


Sala.—Brother of Paduma Buddha and, later, his Chief Disciple. The 
people of Usabhavati gave him a special kathina-robe, in the making of 
which the Buddha himself assisted." 


1 Bu. ix. 21; BuA. 147 f. 
Sálaka.—A monkey. See the Salaka Jàtaka. 


Sálaka Jataka (No. 249).—A snake-charmer had a monkey called 
Sàlaka, whom he trained to play with a snake; by this means the man 
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earned hisliving. During a feast he entrusted the monkey to his friend, 
the Bodhisatta born as a merchant, and when he returned seven days 
later he beat the monkey and took him away. When the man was 
asleep the monkey broke away and refused to be enticed back by the 
man. - 

The story was related in reference to an Elder who ill-treated a novice 
ordained by him. Several times the novice returned to the lay life, 
but came back at the Elder's request, but in the end he refused to be 
persuaded. The novice was the monkey.’ 


1 J. ii. 266 f. 


Salakusumiya Thera.—An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he offered a sdla-flower to the thiipa of a Buddha.' 


1 Ap. ii. 407. 


Salaggama.—A village in Ceylon given by Aggabodhi III. to the 
Mayettikassapavasa-vihàra. A river flowed through the village, and 
over the river Devappatiràja built a bridge of forty staves.’ Later, 
Parakkamabahu IV. gave the village to Kayasatti Thera of the Vijaya- 
bahu-parivena.* 


1 Cv. xliv. 121. | 9 Ibid., xc. 92; see Cv. Trs. ii. 209, 
2 Ibid., Ixxxvi. 41. - n. 2. 


Salapadapasobbha.—A swamp over which Devappatirāja built a bridge 
of one hundred and fifty cubits.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxxvi. 42. 


Salapupphadayaka Thera.—An arahant.' He is evidently identical 
with Ajjuna Thera’ (q.v.). 


1 Ap. i. 169. . 2 ThagA. i. 186. 


Salapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. He was a confectioner of Aruna- 
vati in the time of Siddhattha Buddha, to whom he gave a sdla-flower. 
Fourteen kappas ago he was a king named Amitafijala.* 


1 Ap. i. 218 f. 


Salamandapiya Thera.—An arahant.! He is evidently identical with 
Tissa Thera’ (see Tissa 12). 


1 Ap. i. 431 f. ? ThagA. i. 272 f. 
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Salavatika, Sàlavati.—A Kosalan village. given by Pasenadi to the 
brahmin Lohieea. There the Lohieea Sutta was preached.’ It was so 
called because sdla-trees grew within its boundary.” 


1 D. i. 224. ? DA. ii. 396. 


l. Salavati, —A city; in it was the Kesaràma where Dhammadassi 


Buddha died. 
1 BuA. 185. 


2. Sàlavati,—À courtezan of Rajagaha. She was the mother of 
Jivaka-Komáàrabhaeea! and of his sister Sirimà? (q.v.). 


1 Vin. i. 268 f. | Abhayaràjakumára is called Jivaka’s 
2 SNA. i. 244; see also AA. i. 216, where | father. 


1. Salavana-vihara.—One of the eighteen vihàras built by King 


Dhatusena.' 
1 Cv. xxxviii. 49. 


2. Salavana-vihara.—A monastery built by Aggabodhi, son of Maha- 


tissa and Sanghasiva.' 
1 Cv. xlv. 45. 


1. Sala.—A brahmin village of Kosala, its inhabitants were called 
Sāleyyakā. The Apannaka Sutta and the Saleyyaka Sutta were preached 


there. See also Sala Sutta. 
1 M. i. 285, 400. 


2. Sala.—One of the two chief women disciples of Phussa Buddha.’ 
1 BuA. 194; but see s.v. Phussa. 


1. Sala Sutta.—The Buddha, while staying at Sala, addresses the 
monks, teaching them the necessity of the preaching the four sattpatthanas 
by novices, sekhas and arahants.! 


18. v. 144 f. 


2. Sala Sutta.—Preached at Sala. Just as the lion is the chief of 
animals, so is insight chief of the bodhipakkhiya-dhamma (a list of which 
is given in the sutta).! 

1 §. v. 227; on the title of the sutta see KS. v. 202, n. 3. 


Sali, Saliya.—Only son of Dutthagamani. He renounced the throne 
and married Asokamala, a Candàala-girl! In his previous birth he had 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 1 f. 
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been a smith, named Tissa, in Mundaganga, and his wife was Naga 
(Sumana). The couple gave a meal with pork to eight arahants,” led 
by Dhammadinna Thera of Talahgatissapabbata. It is said that on the 
day of birth the whole of Ceylon was filled with paddy, hence his name. 
Sali was very pious, and all the revenues given to him by his father he 
gave away in charity. He kept the fast days in the Issarasamana- 
vihàra and built the Salipabbata-vihadra.* He will be the son of Metteyya 
Buddha in his next birth.’ 


2 For their names see MT. 606. 3 Ibid., 600. 4 Ibid., xxxii. 83. 


Salikedara Jataka (No. 484). Once, when King Magadha was reigning 
in Rajagaha, the Bodhisatta was a parrot and looked after his aged 
parents. When the fields of the brahmin Kosiyagotta, of Salindiya in 
Magadha, were ripe, the parrot went there with his flock, and, having 
fed himself, took some corn for his parents. The watchman of the 
fields reported this to Kosiyagotta, and, on his instructions, a snare was 
set and the Bodhisatta caught. When he raised the alarm, the other 
parrots fled. The Bodhisatta explained to Kosiyagotta why he carried 
the corn away—to feed his parents, his young ones, and those who were 
in need, thus, as it were, paying a debt, giving a loan, and setting up a 
store of merit. The brahmin was very pleased, and gave permission 
to the Bodhisatta to take the corn of all his thousand acres; but the 
Bodhisatta accepted only eight.' 

For the introductory story see the Sama Jataka. Channa is identified 
with the watchman and Ananda with Kosiyagotta. 


1 J. iv. 276-82. 


Saligama.—A carpenter’s village near the west gate of Anuradhapura. 
It was the birthplace of Asokamàlà.' 


1 MT. 606, 607. 


Sàáligiri.—A village, given by Parakkamabahu IV. for the maintenance 
of the Parakkamabahupasada.’ 


1 Cv. xc. 97; for identification see Cv. Trs. ii. 209, n. 6. 


Salittaka Jataka (No. 107).—The king of Benares once had a very 
talkative chaplain. Outside the city gate was a cripple, who lived under 
a banyan tree, so clever that he could cut the leaves of the tree into 
various shapes by throwing stones at them. The king, seeing him, 
engaged his services to cure his chaplain. The cripple obtained a pea- 
shooter filled with dry goat's dung, and, sitting behind a curtain with 
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a hole in it, he shot pellets of dung into the mouth of the chaplain as 
he talked away ceaselessly. When half a peck had thus been shot, 
the king revealed the plot to the chaplain and advised an emetic. The 
chaplain realized his folly and did not offend again. The cripple was 
given four villages, bringing in four thousand a year. 

The story was told in reference to a novice on the banks of the Acira- 
vati who, challenged by his companions, shot a pebble through the eye 
of a swan in flight, the pebble emerging through the other eye. 

The novice is identified with the cripple and Ananda with the king. 
The Bodhisatta was one of the king’s courtiers.’ See also s.v. Sunetta (3). 


1 J. i. 418 £.; cf. DhA. ii. 69 f.; Pv. iv. 16; PvA. 282 f. 


Salindiya.—A brahmin village of Magadha to the north-east of Rajagaha. 
It was the residence of the brahmin Kosiyagotta.! 


1 J. iv. 276; cf. J. iii. 293. 


1. Salipabbata-vihara.—A monastery, built by Prince Sali from the 
revenues which he obtained when living in the west of Anuradhapura.! 


1 MT. 607. 


2. Salipabbata-vihara.—A monastery built by King Mahallaka-Nàga 
in Nàgadipa.! 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 124. 


Salipota.—A park laid out by Parakkamabahu I.! 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 10. 


1. Saliya.—One of the ministers of Vattagàmani! He built the 
Sàliyaràma.! | 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 90. 


2. Sáliya.—An ox. See the Gandatindu Jàtaka. 
9. Saliya.—See Sali. 


Saliya Jataka (No. 367).—Once a village doctor saw a snake lying 
in the fork of a tree and asked the Bodhisatta, who was then a village 
boy, to get it for him, telling him that it was a hedgehog. The boy 
climbed the tree and seized the animal by its neck, but, on discovering 
that it was a snake, threw it away. The snake fell on the doctor and 
bit him so severely that he died. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the 
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Buddha. Elsewhere,” however, the story is told in reference to the 
hunter Koka (q.v.), with whom the doctor 1s identified. 
1 J.iii. 202 f. 2 DhA. iii. 31 f. 


Sàliyà.—One of the chief women supporters of Dhammadassi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xvi. 20. 


Salissara.—A sage; the chief disciple of the Bodhisatta in his birth 
as Sarabhahga. For his story see the Sarabhahga and Indriya (No. 423) 
Jàtakas. He is identified with Sariputta.’ 

1 J. iii. 469; v. 151. 


Salika.—A pig. See the Salika Jàtaka. 


Salika Jataka (No. 286).—The Bodhisatta was once an ox named 
Mahàlohita and his brother was Cullalohita. They both belonged to a 
village family, and when the girl of the family grew up and was married, 
a pig, called Saliika, was fattened for the feast. Cullalohita saw this and 
coveted the food which was being given to the pig, but when he com- 
plained to his brother, it was explained to him that the pig's lot was an 
unhappy one. 

The introductory story is given in the Culla Nàradakassapa Jàtaka. 
Sàlüka is identified with the love-sick monk of that story, and Cullalohita 
with Ananda,’ 

1 J. ii. 419 f. 


Saleyyaka Sutta.—The inhabitants of Sala ask the Buddha why some 
are born after death in places of woe and others in places of joy. The 
Buddha explains that it is due to their deeds, good or bad.” 

1 M. i. 285 ff. 


Sàleyyakà.—The inhabitants of Sala,’ 
1 M. i. 285. 


1. Sàlha, called Migàranattà.—He once visited Nandaka Thera with 
Pekkhuniya's grandson, Rohana. See the Salha Sutta.' He built a 
vihara for the nuns and Sundarinandà was appointed to supervise the 
work. As a result, Salha and Sundarinandà saw each other frequently 
and fell in love. Wishing to seduce her, Salha invited a party of nuns 
to his house and set apart seats for those nuns who were older than 
Nandà in one part, and for those younger in another, so that Nandà 


1 A. i. 193 f. 
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would be alone. But she, guessing the reason for the invitation, did 
not go, and, instead, sent an attendant nun to Salha’s house for her alms, 
excusing herself on the plea that she was taken ill. Salha, hearing of 
this, set a servant to look after the other nuns and ran off to the monastery. 
Nanda, on her bed, was waiting for him, and he seduced her. Buddha- 
ghosa explains! that Salha was called Migáranattà because he was the 
grandson of Migaramata (Visakhà). 


? Vin. iv. 211 f. 3 Sp. iv. 900. 


2. Salha.—A Liechavi, who once visited the Buddha at the Kütagàra- 
sàlà! See Salha Sutta (2). 
1 A. ii. 200. 


3. Salha.—A monk of Ñātikā. The Buddha declared that he died an 


arahant.! 
1 D. ii. 91; S. v. 356. 


4. Salha.—An eminent monk who took a prominent part in the Second 
Council. He lived in Sahajati, and, on hearing of the heresy of the 
Vajjiputtakas, retired into solitude in order to decide whether he thought 
their contentions right. There an inhabitant of the Suddhavasa in- 
formed him that the Vajjiputtakas were wrong. He was one of the four 
appointed on behalf of the Pacinakas (Vajjiputtakas) on the committee 
which discussed the dispute. He was a pupil of Ananda.’ 


1 Vin. ii. 302 ff.; Mhv. iv. 4 f., 48, 57; Dpv. iv. 49; v. 22; Sp. i. 34. 


1. Salha Sutta.—Records a conversation between Nandaka Thera, 
Salha Migàranattà, and Rohana Pekkhuniyanatta.’ 


1 A. i. 193 f. 


2. Salha Sutta.—The Licchavis, Salha and Abhaya, visit the Buddha 
at the Kutagarasala and question him regarding the way that is made 
by purity of morals and that made by self-mortification. The Buddha 
answers the question with many similes. The last part of the sutta 
describes a fighting man who is a ''long-distance shooter," one who 
shoots by lightning, and a smashe: of large objects, and the corresponding 
classes of the Ariyan disciples.! 


1 A. ii. 200 f. 


1. Sávajja Sutta.—Blameworthy actions of body, speech and mind, 
lead to Niraya; their opposites to heaven.' 


1 A. i. 202. 
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2. Savajja Sutta.—On four kinds of persons: the blameworthy, the 
very blameworthy, the slighty blameworthy, the blameless.! 


1 A. ii. 136. 


3. Sávajja Sutta.—The four kinds of blameworthy actions—of body, 
speech, thought, and view—and their opposites.’ 


1 A. ii. 237. 


Savatthi—The capital town of Kosala in India and one of the six 
great Indian cities during the lifetime of the Buddha.! It was six leagues 
from Saketa,” forty-five leagues north-west of Rajagaha,® thirty leagues 
from Sahkassa,* one hundred and forty-seven from Takkasilà, one 
hundred and twenty from Supparaka,® and was on the banks of the 
Aciravati.’ It was thirty leagues from Alavi,’ thirty from Macehika- 
sanda, one hundred and twenty from Kukkutavati,’® and the same 
distance from Uggapura‘’ and from Kuraraghara.’2 The road from 
Rajagaha to Savatthi passed through Vesàli,? and the Paràyanavagga'' 
gives the resting-places between the two cities—Setavyà, Kapilavatthu, 
Kusinara, Pávà and Bhoganagara. Further on, there was a road running 
southwards from Sávatthi through Saketa to Kosambi. One gavuta 
from the city was the Andhavana (q.v.). Between Saketa and Savatthi 
was Toranavatthu.” 

The city was called Savatthi because the sage Savattha lived there. 
Another tradition says there was a caravanserai there, and people meeting 
there asked each other what they had—‘“‘ Kim bhandam atthi ?" ‘‘Sab- 
bam atthi "—Aand the name of the city was based on the reply.'? 

The Buddha passed the greater part of his monastic life in Savatthi. 
His first visit there was at the invitation of Anathapindika.'’ It is said? 
that he spent twenty-five rainy seasons in the city—nineteen of them in 
Jetavana and six in the Pubbaràma. Sàvatthi also contained the 
monastery of Rajakarama (q.v.), built by Pasenadi, opposite Jetavana. 
Outside the city gate of Savatthi was a fisherman's village of five hundred 
families.” 


1 D. ii. 147. 10 Ibid., 118. 
2 Vin. i. 253; seven according 11 Ibid., iii. 409. 
to others (DhA. i. 387). | 12 Ibid., iv. 106. 
3 SA. i. 243. 13 Vin. ii. 159 f. 
4 J. iv. 265. 14 SN. vss. 1011-13. 
5 MA. ii. 987. 16 S. iv. 374. 
$ DhA. ii. 213. 16 SNA. i. 300; PSA. 307. 
1 Vin. i. 191, 293. 17 q.v. for details. 
? SNA. i. 220. 18 DhA. i. 4. 


? DhA. ii. 79. 19 Ibid., iv. 40. 
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Savatthi is the scene of each Buddha's Yamaka-patihariya®®; Gotama 
Buddha performed this miracle under the Gandamba (q.v.). 

The chief patrons of the Buddha in Savatthi were Anathapindika, 
Visakha, Suppavasa and Pasenadi" When Bandhula (q.v.) left Vesali 
he came to live in Sàvatthi. 

Buddhaghosa says” that, in the Buddha’s day, there were fifty-seven 
thousand families in Savatthi, and that it was the chief city in the 
country of Kasi-Kosala, which was three hundred leagues in extent 
and had eighty thousand villages. The population of Sàvatthi was 
eighteen crores.?? | 

Savatthi is identified with Sahet-Mahet on the banks of the Rapti.?* 

Hiouen Thsang found the old city in ruins, but records the sites of 
various buildings.?* | 

Woodward states?* that, of the four Nikàyas, 871 suttas are said to 
have been preached in Sàvatthi; 844 of which are in Jetavana, 23 in 
the Pubbàràma, and 4 in the suburbs. These suttas are made up of 
6in the Digha, 75 in the Majjhima, 736 in the Samyutta, and 54 in the 
Ahguttara. Mrs. Rhys Davids conjectures?” from this that either the 
Buddha ** mainly resided there or else Savatthi was the earliest emporium 
(library ?) for the collection and preservation (however this was done) 
of the talks." The first alternative is the more likely, as the Com- 
mentaries state that the Buddha spent twenty-five rainy seasons in 
Sávatthi (see earlier) this leaving only twenty to be spent elsewhere. 
The Buddhavamsa Commentary?" gives a list of these places showing 
that the second, third, fourth, seventeenth and twentieth were spent 
in Rajagaha, the thirteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth in Cáliyapabbata, 
and the rest in different places. 


2 DhA. iii. 205; cf. Mtu. iii. "^. Cunningham, AGI. 469. 


| 
115; J. i. 88. | 25 Beal, op. cit., ii. 1-13. 
21 DhA. i. 330. | 28 KS. v. xviii. 
22 Sp. iii. 614. | 27 M. iv., Introd., p. vi. 
23 SNA. i. 371. | 283 BuA. p. 3. 


Savittii—A hymn, mentioned as chief of the Vedas (chandato mukham).' 
It consists of three lines of twenty-four letters (¢¢padam catuvisakkharam).? 
The Commentary? explains that the latter refers to the Ariya-Sàvitti, 
which consists of the formula “‘ Buddham saranam, gacchami, Dham- 
mam—pe—, Sangham—pe— ” 

1 SN. vs. 568. 2 Ibid., 457. 3 SNA. ii. 403. 


Sasana Sutta.—The Buddha tells Upali in brief as to how various 
doctrines can be regarded as belonging to the Dhamma or otherwise.’ 


1 A. iv. 143. 
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Sasanavamsa.—An ecclesiastical chronicle by Pafifiasimi of Burma, 
written in 1861 a.c. The first part of the work begins with the birth 
of the Buddha and brings the history up to the Third Council and the 
sending of missionaries to nine different countries: Sihala, Suvannabhümi, 
Yonakarattha, Vanavasi, Kasmira-Gandhara, Mahimsakamandala, Cina- 
rattha, Maharattha (Siam) and Aparanta. Then follow accounts of the 
religions of these countries, a separate chapter being devoted to each. 
But the accounts of Sihala (Ceylon) and Suvannabhümi (Burma) show 
more completeness than the others. The second part is entirely devoted 
to Aparanta of Burma proper.’ 


1 Published by the P.T.S. 1897. 


Sasapa Sutta.—If a man were to take once in one hundred years one 
seed from a heap of mustard one yojana in length, breadth, and height, 
he would come to an end of the seeds before one son is passed. In- 


calculable is samsàra.! 
1 $. ii. 182. 


Sahasamalla.—4A king of Ceylon who belonged to the Okkaka dynasty 
and reigned for only two years, till he was deposed by Áyasmanta.' 


1 Cv. lxxx. 32; but see Cv. Trs. ii. 130, | 23rd, 1200) is said to be the only abso- 
n. 1; the date of his accession (August | lutely certain date in the history of Ceylon. 


Simsapa Sutta.—The Buddha, while staying in Simsapàvanain Kosambi, 
takes up a handful of leaves and tells the monks that the things he has 
discovered and not revealed, compared to those he has revealed, are 
as the handful of leaves to the leaves in the forest. What he has not 
revealed does not conduce to tranquillity, Nibbàna. He has revealed 
Ill, its cause, cessation, and the way thereto; this does conduce to 


Nibbàna.! 
1 S. v. 437. 


1. Simsapávana.—A grove in Alavi, where the Buddha stayed in the 


Gomagga and was visited by Hatthaka of Alavi.' 
1 A. i. 136. 


2. Simsapāvana.—A grove in Kosambi, where the Buddha once stayed. 


See Simsapa Sutta.! 
1 S. v. 437. 


3. Simsapavana.—A grove to the north of Setavyà, where Kumara 
Kassapa once stayed. The Buddha also once stayed there during a 
journey.” It was the scene of the preaching of the Payasi Sutta." 

1 DhA. i. 59. ? D. ii. 316. 
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Simsapivana Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta." 
1 S. v. 437 ff. 


1. Sikkhà Sutta.—The three forms of training in the higher insight.' 
1 A. i. 235. 


2. Sikkhà Sutta.—One must train oneself in the Dhamma. 
1 S. ii. 131. 


3. Sikkhà Sutta.—A monk who returns to the lower life must blame 
himself for five things: having no faith in right things, no conscientious- 
ness, no fear of blame, no energy, no insight into right things.’ 

1 A. iii. 4. 


Sikkhanisamsa Sutta.—Brahmacariya is lived for the sake of the 
profit of the training, of further wisdom, of the essence of release, of the 


mastery of mindfulness.’ 
1 A. ii. 243 f. 


1. Sikkhapada Sutta.—The unworthy man is he who takes life, steals, 
etc. The worthy man, he who abstains from these things.’ 
1 A. ii. 217. 


2. Sikkhapada Sutta.—The four kinds of deeds: dark with dark result, 
bright with bright result, neither dark nor bright, both dark and bright.’ 
1 A. ii. 233. 


Sikkhapadavalafijani,—A Pali translation, by Paficaparivenàdhipati 
Thera, of the Sinhalese work Sikhavalanda, on monastic rules.! 
1 P.L.C. 216. 


Sikhandi.—A khattiya of thirty-one kappas ago, brother of Sikhi 
Buddha. When the Buddha died he erected a thūpa over his remains.’ 
1 Netti, p. 142. 


Sikhaddi, Sikhandi.— A Gandhabba, son of Màtali; Bhaddà Suriyavaccasa 
was at first in love with him, but she was won later by Paficasikha.’ 
1 D. ii. 268; cf. Mtu. ii. 190. 


Sikha-Moggallana.—A brahmin who once visited the Buddha, saying 
that he had been told by Sonakayana that the Buddha preached the 
ineffectiveness of all deeds and asking if this were true.! 

1 A. ii. 232. 
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The Commentary explains? that he was a brahmin of the Moggallana- 
gotta and wore a large tuft (stkha) on the crown of his head, hence his 
name. 

2 AA. ii. 578; cf. Moliya. 


Sikhanayaka.—An officer of Parakkamabahu I. He lived in the 
Moriya district and was a Lambakanna.!' 


1 Cv. lxix. 12. 


Sikhi.—The twentieth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born in 
the Nisabha pleasaunce in Arunavati, his father being the khattiya 
Aruna (Arunavà) and his mother Pabhavati. He was so named because 
his unhisa stood up like a flame (sikhā). For seven thousand years he 
lived in the household in three palaces—Sucanda, Giri, Vahana!—his 
wife being Sabbakamà and his son Atula. He left home on an elephant, 
practised austerities for eight months, was given milk-rice by the 
daughter of Piyadassi-setthi of Sudassananigama, and grass for his seat 
by Anomadassi His Bodhi was a pundartka. His first sermon was 
preached in the Migàáeira pleasaunce near Arunavati, and his Twin 
Miracle was performed near Suriyavati under a campaka-tree. The 
Bodhisatta was Arindama, king of Paribhutta. Abhibhü and Sambhava 
were his chief disciples among monks, and Akhilà (Makhilà) and Padumà 
among nuns. His constant attendant was Khemahkara. Among his 
patrons were Sirivaddha and Canda (Nanda) among men, and Città and 
Sugutta among women. His body was sixty cubits high, and he lived 
to the age of seventy thousand years, dying in Dussáàràma (Assarama) 
in Silavati, Over his relics was erected a thüpa three leagues in height.” 
Sikhi Buddha held the Patimokkha ceremony only once in six years.’ 

For a visit paid by him to the Brahma-world see s.v. Abhibhü. His 
name also occurs in the Arunavati Paritta (q.v.). 

1 BuA. (p. 201) calls them Sucanda- | iii. 195 f.; J. i. 41, 94; DhA. i. 69; S. ii. 9; 


kasiri, Giriyasa and Nárivasabha. Dvy. 333. 
? Bu. xxi; BuA. 201 ff.; cf. D. ii. 7; | ? DhA. iii. 236; cf. Sp. i. 191. 


Sikhi Sutta.—The process by which Sikhi Buddha, like the other 
Buddhas, reached Enlightenment.! 


1 S. iii. 9. 
Sigala.—See Sigalovada Sutta. 


1. Sigala Jataka (No. 113).—The people of Benares once held a sacrifice 
to the Yakkhas, placing meat and liquor in their courtyards. A jackal, 
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who entered the city through a sewer, regaled himself with food and 
drink and then went to sleep in some bushes in the city. He did not 
awake till morning, and then, looking for a way of escape, met a brahmin. 
Promising to show him a spot where lay hidden two hundred pieces 
of gold, he persuaded the brahmin to carry him out of the city in his 
waist-cloth. Arrived at the cemetery, he asked the brahmin to spread 
his robe and dig under a tree. While the brahmin dug, the jackal 
fouled the robe and ran away. The Bodhisatta, then a tree-sprite, 
advised the brahmin to wash his robe and cease being a fool. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta, who is identified with the 


jackal.’ 
1 J. i, 424-26. 


2. Sigàla Jataka (No. 142).—Once, during a festival in Benares, some 
rogues were drinking and eating till late at night, and when the meat 
was finished, one of them offered to go to the charnel-field and kill a 
jackal for food. Taking a club, he lay down as though dead. The 
Bodhisatta, then king of the jackals, came there with his flock, but in 
order to make sure that it was a corpse, he pulled at the club. The 
man tightened his grip, and the Bodhisatta mocked at his silliness. The 
man then threw the club at the jackals, but they escaped. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta, who is identified with the 


rogue. 
1 J. i. 489 f. 


3. Sigàla Jataka (No. 148).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a jackal, 
and, coming across the dead body of an elephant, ate into it from behind 
and lived inside it. When the body dried up, he became a prisoner 
and made frenzied efforts to escape. Then a storm broke, moistening the 
hide and allowing him to emerge through the head, but not without 
losing all his hair as he crawled through. He thereupon resolved to 
renounce greediness. 

The story was told in reference to five hundred companions, rich men 
of Sávatthi, who joined the Order. One night the Buddha perceived 
that they were filled with thoughts of lust. He therefore sent Ananda to 
summon all the monks in the monastery, and told this tale to illustrate 
the evil effects of desire. The five hundred monks became arahants.' 


1 jJ. i. 501 f. 


4. Sigàla Jataka (No. 152).— The Bodhisatta was once a lion with 
six brothers and one sister. When the lions were away after food, & 
jackal who had fallen in love with the lioness told her of his love. She 
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was greatly insulted, and resolved to tell her brothers and then die. 
The jackal slunk away and hid in a cave. One by one the lions came 
in, and when their sister told them of the insult, they tried to reach the 
jackal by leaping upwards, but perished in the attempt. At last came 
the Bodhisatta; being wise, he roared the lion’s roar three times and the 
jackal died. He then consoled his sister. 

The story was told to a barber in Vesali who served the king’s house- 
hold. His son used to go with him to the palace, and, having fallen in 
love with a Licehavi girl, died of a broken heart because he could 
not have her. The barber, who was a pious follower of the Buddha, 
visited the Buddha some time after and told him of what had 
happened. 

The jackal was the barber's son, the lioness the Licchavi girl, and the 
six young lions the Chabbaggiyà.! 

1 J. ii. 5 ff. 


Sigala Vagga.—The tenth section of the Duka Nipàta of the Jataka 


Commentary.’ 
1 J. ii. 242-70. 


1. Sigalaka.—Son of Sigalakapità (q.v.). 
2. Sigalaka.—Son of Sigalakamata (q.v.). 
3. Sigalaka.—See Singalaka. 


1, Sigalaka Sutta.—An old jackal, afflicted by mange, finds no pleasure 
in lonely places, or in the woods, or in the open air. Wherever he goes 
he falls into misfortune and disaster. Even so is a monk whose heart 
is possessed by gains, favours, or flattery.’ 


1 S. ii. 230. 


2. Sigàlaka Sutta.—Some old jackals, afflicted with mange, can go 
wherever they like. There are some SAkyan monks who cannot get 
even so much release.’ 


1 S. ii. 271; the Commentary (SA. ii. 169) says that the sutta was preached in reference 
to Devadatta. 


3. Sigálaka Sutta.—Some Sákyan monks have not as much gratitude 
as a Jackal! The Commentary adds? that the sutta was preached in 
reference to Devadatta, and the story was about a jackal who was released 


1 S. ii. 272. 2 SA. ii. 170. 
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by a peasant from a snake who had coiled round it. The snake attacked 
the peasant, and the jackal brought the peasant his axe in its mouth, 
enabling the man to kill the snake. 


Sigalakapita (Sihgalaka^) Thera.—He was a householder of Sávatthi 
and had a son called Sigalaka, Later he entered the Order, and the Buddha 
asked him to meditate on the idea of a skeleton. He lived in the 
Bhesakalavana in Sumsumaragiri, and there a woodland sprite once 
encouraged him with a verse. Thus, urged to strive, he developed 
insight and became an arahant. | 

Ninety-four kappas ago he had given a /àla-fruit to the Pacceka 
Buddha Sataramsi, In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a monk and 
developed meditation on the idea of a skeleton.? 


1 Given in Thag. vs. 18. 2 ThagA. i. 70 f. 


Sigalakamata Theri.—She belonged to a setthi's family in Rajagaha, 
and, after marriage, had a son called Sigalaka. She heard the Buddha 
preach and entered the Order. She was full of faith, and, when she 
went to hear the Buddha preach, would gaze at his beauty of per- 
sonality. The Buddha, realizing her nature, preached so that her 
faith might reach its culmination, and, in due course, she became an 
arahant. Later she was declared chief of nuns who had attained 
release by faith (saddhadhimuttanam). 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha she belonged to a minister's 
family, and once went with her father to hear the Buddha preach. Full 
of faith, she entered the Order, and, hearing à nun declared foremost 
of those who had faith, she wished for similar eminence.! 

According to the Apadana,* she was the mother of Sigala(-Ka), to whom 
the Buddha preached the sutta regarding the worship of the directions 
(evidently the Sigalovada Sutta). She heard the sermon and became 
a sotapanna, 


1 A. i. 25; AA. i. 206 f. ? Ap. ii. 603 f. 


Sigàlovàda, Sihgàlovàda Sutta.—Sigala (Sifgala), a young house- 
holder of Rajagaha, was in the habit of rising early, bathing, and, with 
wet hair and garments, worshipping the several quarters of the earth 
and sky. The Buddha saw him once and asked him the reason for this. 
Sigala's reply was that his dead father had asked him to do so. The 
Buddha then taught him that, in his religion, too, there was worship ot 
the six quarters, but that these quarters were different. Urged by Sigála 
to explain, the Buddha taught him the six vices in conduct, the four 
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motives for such evil action, the six channels for dissipating wealth, 
and the different kinds of friends. He then taught him the six quarters 
to be honoured by performing the duties owing to them—parents are 
the east, teachers the south, wife and children the west, friends and 
companions the north, servants and workpeople the nadir, religious 
teachers and brahmins the zenith. Details are then given of the duties 
owing to these and of their counter-duties. 

The sutta is an exposition of the whole domestic and social duty of 
a layman, according to the Buddhist point of view, and, as such, it 
is famous under the name of Gihivinaya.* 

Sigalaka became the Buddha’s follower. According to the Apadana,’ 
it was this Sigalaka's mother who was known as Sigdlakamata (q.v.). 


1 D. iii. 180-93. 2 Ap. ii. 604. 


1. Siggava.—A king of long ago, who was destroyed by the gods 
because he insulted holy ascetics. He was a former birth of Upàli Thera.’ 


1 'ThagA. i. 368. 


2. Siggava.—A minister's son of Pataliputta, who lived in three palaces 
in great luxury. When he was eighteen, he visited, with his friend 
Candavajji, Sonaka Thera at the Kukkutaraàma and entered the Order 
with five hundred companions. During seven years, Siggava visited 
for alms the house in which Moggaliputta Tissa (q.v.) was born, without 
so much as receiving & word of welcome, but, in the end, he converted 
and ordained him, teaching him the Tipitaka. Siggava’s father was 
Sirivaddha.* 

1 Mhv. v. 99, 120-51; Dpv. iv. 40, 57, 89; Sp. i. 32, 235; DhSA. 32. 2 MT. 215. 


Majjhavela-vihàra.' 
1 Cv. c. 230. 
Singaravimana.—A  four-storeyed building, painted with various 


pictures, in the Dipuyyana.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxiii. 122. 


Singala.—One of the four leading merchants of Pupphavati (Benares) 
in the time of Ekaràja.! 

1 J. vi. 135. 

Sitthagama.—A village which Sena IV. converted into a parivena, 
evidently for his retirement." Later, a monk, named Dhammamitta, 
lived there and wrote a Commentary on the Abhidhamma.? 

1 Cv. liv. 6. 2 Ibid., 35. 
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1. Siddhattha.—The sixteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in the Viriya pleasaunce in the city of Vebhara, his father being the 
khatt:ya Udena and his mother Suphassé, At the time of his birth all 
enterprises succeeded, hence his name. He lived as a householder 
for ten thousand years in three palaces—Koka, Suppala and Koka- 
nuda (Paduma)—his wife being Sumanà (Somanassà) and his son Anu- 
pama. He left home in a golden palanquin, practised auterities for 
ten months, had milk rice given to him by a brahmin maiden, Sunettà 
of Asadisa, and grass for his seat by a Yavapàla, Varuna. His bodhi 
was a kanikara, and his first sermon was preached at Gaya. The Bodhi- 
satta was an ascetic named Mahgala, of Surasena. Samphala and 
Sumitta were his chief disciples among monks, and Sivalà and Surama 
among nuns, while Revata was his attendant. Chief among his lay- 
patrons were Suppiya and Samudda and Rammà and Suramma. His 
body was sixty cubits high. He lived for one hundred thousand years, 
and died in the Anomarama in the city of Anoma. His thipa was four 


leagues in height." 
1 Bu. xvii.; BuA. 185 ff.; J. i. 49. 


2. Siddhattha.—The personal name of Gotama Buddha.' 


1 J. i. 56, 58, etc. ; iv. 50, 328; vi. 479; | ii. 24, 25. In the Mtu. he is called 
DhA. iii. 195; Dpv. iii. 197; xix. 18; Mhv. ! Sarvàrthasiddha. 


3. Siddhattha.—AÀn eminent monk in the time of Dutthagamani. 
Foreseeing dangers lying ahead, he prevented the king from marking 
out a very large site for the Maha Thüpa. He was evidently at the head 
of the monks present at the Foundation Ceremony of the Maha Thüpa.? 


1 Mhv. xxix. 52. 2 See MT. 522, 524. 


4. Siddhattha.—A son of King Kassapa IV. He was appointed 
governor of the Malaya district and came to be called Malayaraja. 
He died young, however, and Kassapa built a hall for the monks in his 
name and instituted an offering of alms.* 


1 Cv. lii. 68 f. 


5. Siddhattha.—A monk of the Uposatharàma, to whom King Kitti- 
sirirajasiha gave over the Rajata-vihara. The monk had it repaired 
and had many additions made to it.’ 

1 Cv. c. 238 ff. 


6. Siddhattha.—One of the palaces which will be occupied by Metteyya 
Buddha in his last lay life.’ 
1 Anagat., p. 46. 
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7. Siddhattha.—A monk of Ceylon of the thirteenth century; he 
was a pupil of Buddhappiya and wrote the Saératthasangaha.* 


1 P.L.C. 228 f. 


Siddhatthika.— One of the seven heterodox sects which branched off 
in the second century after the Buddha’s death. They belonged to 
the Andhakas (q4.v.) and held the same views.” 

1 Mhv. v. 12; Dpv. v. 54. 2 Kvu. 104; Introd. xx. 


Sinipura, Sinisura.—A son of the third Okkàka, his mother being 
Hattha. He was an ancestor of the Sákyans.! v.l. Nipura. 


1 DA. i. 258; SNA. 352; Mhv. ii. 12; Dpv. iii. 41. 


Sineru.—A mountain, forming the centre of the world. It is sub- 
merged in the sea to a depth of eighty-four thousand yojanas and 
rises above the surface to the same height. It is surrounded by seven 
mountain ranges—Yugandhara, Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, Nemin- 
dhara, Vinataka and Assakanna.! On the top of Sineru is Tavatimsa,’ 
while at its foot is the Asurabhavana? of ten thousand leagues; in the 
middle are the four Mahadipa with their two thousand smaller dipà. 

Sineru is often used in similes, its chief characteristic being its unshake- 
ability (sutthuthapita).* It is also called Meru or Sumeru,^ Hemamerwu 
and Mahaneru.’ Each Cakkavala has its own Sineru,® and a time 
comes when even Sineru is destroyed. When the Buddha went to 
Tàvatimsa, he covered the distance there from the earth in three strides 
—he set his right foot down on the top of Yugandhara and his left on 
Sineru, the next step brought him to Tàvatimsa, the whole distance so 
covered being sixty-eight hundred thousand leagues.'^ 

1 SNA. ii. 443; Sp. i. 119; Vem. 206; from Tavatimsa (DhA. i. 272); see, 
cp. Mtu. ii. 300; Dvy. 217; it is eighty | e.g., SNA. i. 201. | 
thousand leagues broad (A. iv. 100). |. 4 E.g., SN. vs. 683. 5 E.g., Cv. xlii. 2. 

2 SNA. ii. 485 f. ! € Eg., ibid., xxxii. 79. 

3 The Asurabhavana was not originally — " M. i. 338; also Neru, J. iii. 247. 


there, but sprang up by the power of 9 A. i. 227; v. 59. 
the Asuras when they were thrown down | ? S. iii. 149. 19 DhA. iii. 216. 


Sineru Sutta.—The dukkha destroyed by the Noble Disciple (arahant) 
compared with what is yet left to him until his death, is like seven 
grains of sand on the top of Sineru.* 


1 S. v. 457 f. 


Sindhaka.—A servant of ABkura (q.v.).' 
1 Pv, ii. 9 (vs. 39, 40); PvA. 127. 
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Sindhavasandana.—A king of twenty-seven kappas ago, a previous 


birth of Khomadayaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 81. 


Sindhava.—See Sindhu. 


Sindhu.—A river in India; one of the most important of those that 
flow from the Himalaya. The best horses were born in the country 
around its banks,? hence their name Sindhava. Seri (q.v.) was king 
of both Sindhu (Sindhavarattha) and Sodhika (? Sovira).* Mention is 
made! of merchants from Ahga and Magadha going to Sindhu-Sovira 
and passing through great wildernesses on the way. The Sindhava 
are mentioned in the Apadàna? in a list of tribes. 

The Sindhunadi is the modern Indus. 

Isidási was once born as a goat in Sindhavaraiifia.’ 

1 Mil. p. 114. | 4 SA. i. 90. 5 VvA. 332. 
2 AA. ii. 756; MA. i. 248. 6 Ap. ii. 359. 
3 J. v. 260 (22); cf. ii. 290. | ? Thig. vs. 438. 


Sindhiravana.—A place in Ceylon, between Hatthiselapura and 
Gangasiripura, on the way to Sumanaküta. There Vijayabahu IV. 
built the Vanaggamapasada-vihara and the Abhayaraja-parivena.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxxviii. 50. 


Sippatthala.—A village in Rohana, near Kajaragama, mentioned in 
the account of the campaigns of Vijayabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lvii. 70; lviii. 7. 


Sibbi.—See Sivi. 


Simbali.—4A Niraya.! 
1 J. v. 275. 


Simbalivana, Simbalidaha.—The abode of Garudas' (q.v.). 
1 J. i. 202; DhA. i. 279; MA. ii. 638. 


Siyimahantakuddala.—A village near Anuradhapura and close to 
Tissavapi, mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Gajabahu.* 


1 Cv. lxx. 149, 154, 161. 


1. Siri, —One of the palaces of Anomadassi Buddha in his last lay life.’ 


1 Bu. viii. 18. 
n. 72 
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2. Sirl.—One of the palaces of Sujata Buddha in his last lay life! 


1 Bu. xiii. 21. 


3. Siri. —One of the patrons of Tissa Buddha.' 


1 Bu. xviii. 23. 


Siri Jataka (No. 284).—The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic and had, 
as patron, an elephant-trainer. A stick-gatherer, sleeping at night in a 
temple, heard two cocks, roosting on a tree near by, abusing each other. 
In the course of the quarrel one cock boasted that whoever ate his 
flesh would be king; his exterior, commander-in-chief or chief queen; 
his bones, royal treasurer or king's chaplain. The man killed the 
cock and his wife cooked it; then, taking it with them, they went to the 
river to bathe. They left the meat and the rice on the bank, but, as they 
bathed, a breeze blew the pot holding the food into the river. It 
floated down-stream, where it was picked up by the elephant-trainer. 
The Bodhisatta saw all this with his divine eye and visited the trainer 
at meal-time. There he was offered the meat and divided it, giving 
the flesh to the trainer, the exterior to his wife, and keeping the bones 
for himself. Three days later the city was besieged by enemies. The 
king asked the trainer to don royal robes and mount the elephant, 
while he himself fought in the ranks. There he was killed by an arrow, 
and the trainer, having won the battle, was made king, his wife being 
queen, and the ascetic his chaplain. 

The story was told in reference to à brahmin who tried to steal Anà- 
thapindika's good fortune (sir?) He perceived that this lay in a white 
cock, for which he begged. Anathapindika gave it to him, but the good 
fortune left the cock and settled in a jewel. He asked for that also 
and was given it. But the good fortune went into a club. The club 
was also asked for, and Anàthapindika giving it, asked the brahmin to 
take it and be gone. But the good fortune now settled on Anàtha- 
pindika’s wife. The brahmin then owned defeat, and confessed his in- 
tentions to Anathapindika, who told the story to the Buddha.! 


1 J. ii. 409 ff.; cf. Khadirahga Játaka. 


Sirika.—The name of the elephant which Sunanda (Upàli in this life) 
was riding when he insulted the Pacceka Buddha Devala by driving 
the elephant at him.! 

1 ThagA. i. 368. 


Sirikanha.—Another name for Asita.! 
1 SNA. ii. 487; cf. SN. vs. 689 (Kanhasiri), 
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1. Sirikalakanni Jataka (No. 192).—Another name for the Sirikála- 
kannipafiha (q.v.). 


2. Sirikalakanni Jataka (No. 382).—The Bodhisatta was once a mer- 
chant of Benares, and, because his household observed the rules of 
piety, he came to be called Sueiparivàra (“ pure household ") He 
kept an unused couch and bed for anyone who might come to his house 
and was purer than himself. One day Kalakanni, daughter of Virü- 
pakka and Siri, Dhatarattha’s daughter, went to bathe in Anotatta, and a 
quarrel atose as to which should bathe first. As neither the Four 
Regent Gods nor Sakka were willing to decide, they referred the two 
goddesses to Suciparivàra. Kalakanni first appeared before him in 
blue raiment and jewels, and, on being asked what were her qualities, 
she told him, and was asked to vanish from his sight. Then came Siri, 
diffusing yellow radiance, and the Bodhisatta, discovering her identity 
and her virtues, welcomed her and offered her his unused couch. Thus 
was the dispute settled. The bed used by Siri came to be called 
Sirisaya, hence the origin of S?risayana. 

Siri is identified with Uppalavanna.’ 

1 J. iii. 257-64. 

Sirikalakannipafiha.—The name given to that section of the Mahaum- 
magga Jataka which deals with the coming of Vedeha to win Udumbara, 
when she was deserted by Pihguttara. It also tells of how Mahosadha 


once rescued her from the king’s wrath.* 
This was also evidently called a Jataka by the same name.” 


1 J. vi. 349. 2 E.g., at J. ii. 115. 
Sirikudda, Siriküta.—Evidently another name for Mahanama, king of 
Ceylon, who was Buddhaghosa’s patron. Buddhaghosa says, in the 


colophon to several of his works," that he composed them in the monastery 
erected for him by the monarch Sirikudda (Siriküta). 


1 E.g., DbA. iv. 235. 
1. Sirigutta.— Maternal uncle of Sirimitta Thera.’ He was a sotápanna 
and a friend of Garahadinna.? For his story see s.v. Garahadinna. 


1 ThagA. i. 488. ? DhS. i. 434 f. 


2. Sirigutta.—The name of Elara’s second horse." 


1 MT. 441. 
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Sirighanananda.—A parivena in Viddumagama, built by Parakkama- 


bahu IV.' 
1 Cv. xc. 98. 


Sirighara.—A place in the Nandáràma where, at the foot of a sirīsa- 
tree, Dipahkara Buddha defeated the titthiyà.! 


1 Bu. ii. 212. 


Sirideva.—A minister of Dutthagàmani, who, with Visakha, was in 
charge of the arrangements for the Foundation Ceremony of the Maha 


Thipa.? 
1 MT. 517. 


Siridevinaga.—A mountain in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon. It was 
near Buddhagama, and is mentioned in the account of the early campaigns 


of Parakkamabahu I.’ 
1 Cy. Ixvi. 19. 


Siridhara.—A king of twenty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Rahosafifiaka (Sunaga) Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 167; ThagA. i. 182. 


Sirinanda.—A palace of Kassapa Buddha, before his renunciation.’ 


1 Bu. xxv. 35. 


1. Sirinandana.—A pleasaunce in Upakari, where Sumedha Buddha 
preached to a large concourse.” 
1 BuA. 165. 


2. Sirinandana.—A treasurer and his residence. His daughter gave 
a meal of milk-rice to Sujata Buddha.’ 


1 BuA. 168. 


Sirinandà, — Wife of Sujata Buddha, in his last lay life.’ 


1 Bu. xiii. 22. 


Sirinaga I.—King of Ceylon (249-68 A.c.) He was the brother of 
Kuficanàga's queen and was his commander-in-chief. He rebelled 
against the king and defeated him; he then reigned in Anurádhapura. 
He erected a parasol over the Maha Thüpa, rebuilt the Lohapasada, and 
restored the steps leading to the Bodhi-tree. His son was Vohàrika- 


Tissa.' 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 21 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 34 f. 
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2 Sirinaga IL.—King of Ceylon (300-302 4.0.) He was the son of 
Tissa (Voharika-Tissa) and brother of Abhayanaga. He restored the wall 
round the Bodhi-tree and built the Hamsavatta of the Bodhi-tree temple. 
His son was Vijayakumara.* 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 54 f.; Dpv. xxii. 46 f. 


Sirinivása.—Another name for Mahanama, king of Ceylon.* 
1 P.L.C. 84, 96. 


Siripasàda.— A building erected by Mànavamma in the Sirisahghabodhi- 
vihára.' 
1 Cv. xlvii. 64. 


Siripitthika.—A village in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the wars 


of Aggabodhi III.' 
1 Cv. xliv. 88. 


1. Sirimangala.—A Burmese monk of the fourteenth century, author 
of several commentaries on Buddhaghosa's works.' v.l. Sirisumangala. 


1 Bode, op. cit., 27. 


2. Sirimangala.—A monk of Laos of the sixteenth century; he wrote 
the Mangaladipani and a ¢7ka@ on the Sahkhyapakasaka.* 


1 Bode, op. cit., 47. 


Sirimanda Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Sumsumaragiri 
and entered the Order, after hearing the Buddha preach in Bhesakalavana. 
One fast-day, while seated where the Patémokkha was being recited, he 
pondered on the advantages to be gained by the confession of faults, and 
uttered eagerly, “ How utterly pure is the teaching of the Buddha." 
Thus expanding insight he attained arahantship. Later, reviewing his 
life, he admonished his colleagues." 


1 Thag. vss. 447-52; ThagA. i. 402 f. 


Sirimandagalla.—One of the villages given by Vijayabáhu I. to the 


Labhavasins,* 
1 Cv. Ix. 68. 


Sirimanda Jàtaka (No. 500).—Evidently another name for the Siri- 


mandapafiha.' 
1 J. iv. 412. 
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Sirimandapafiha.—A section of the Mahaummagga Jataka, containing 
à discussion between Senaka and Mahosadha in the presence of Vedeha 
on the merits of wealth and wisdom.' This section evidently also formed 
a separate Jataka.” 


1 J. vi. 356-63. 2 Eg., J. iv. 412. 


1. Sirimà Thera.—He was born in the family of a householder of 
Savatthi and was called Sirimà on account of the unfailing success of his 
family. His younger brother was Sirivaddha. They were both present 
when the Buddha accepted Jetavana, and, struck by his majesty, they 
entered the Order. Sirivaddha, though possessed of no special attain- 
ments, received great honour from the laity and recluses, but Sirimà was 
little honoured. Nevertheless, exercising calm and insight, he soon 
won arahantship. Ordinary monks and novices continued to disparage 
him, and the Thera had to blame them for their faulty judgment. 
Sirivaddha, agitated by this, himself became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, before the Buddha's appearance 
inthe world, Sirimà was an ascetic, named Devala, with alarge following, 
and, having learnt the power of the Buddha through a study of the science 
of prognostication, he built a sand-thüpa, to which he paid homage in 
the name of past Buddhas. The Buddha was born in the world, his birth 
being accompanied by various omens. The ascetic showed these to his 
pupils, and, having made them eager to see the Buddha, died, and was 
reborn in the Brahma-world. Later, he appeared before them, inspiring 
them to greater exertions.' 

He is evidently identical with Pulinuppádaka Thera of the Apadana.’ 


1 Thag. vss. 159-60; ThagA. i. 279 f. 2 Ap. ii. 426. 


2. Sirima.—Mother of Sumana Buddha. Her husband was Sudatta.' 
1 Bu. v. 21; J. i. 34. 


3. Sirima.—Mother of Phussa Buddha and wife of Jayasena.' 
1 Bu. xix. 14; J. i. 41. 


4. Sirima.—A lay woman, one of the chief patrons of Revata Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. vi. 23. 


5. Sirima.— Wife of Anomadassi Buddha before his renunciation: 


1 Bu. viii. 19. 


6. Sirima,—One of the chief lay women supporters of Sumedha 


Buddha." 
1 Bu. xii. 25. 
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7. Sirimaé.—One of the chief lay women supporters of Dipankara 


Buddha. 
1 Bu. ii. 215. 


8. Sirimà.—One of the chief lay women supporters of Vipassi Buddha.' 
1 Bu. xx. 30. 


9. Sirimà,—One of the chief lay women supporters of Vessabhü 
Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xxii. 25. 


10. Sirima.—One of the palaces occupied by Vipassi Buddha in his 
last lay life.’ 
1 Bu. xx. 24. 


11. Sirima.—One of the palaces occupied by Mahgala Buddha in his 
last lay life.* 
1 BuA. 116. 


12. Sirimaé.—A courtezan of Rajagaha and younger sister of Jivaka. 
She was once employed by Uttara (Nandamata) to take her place with her 
husband (Sumana) while Uttara herself went away in order to indulge 
in acts of piety. During this time Sirima tried to injure Uttara, on 
account of a misunderstanding, but on realizing her error, she begged for- 
giveness both of Uttara, and, at the latter’s suggestion, of the Buddha.’ 
At the conclusion of a sermon preached by the Buddha in Uttara’s house, 
Sirimà became a sotüpanna. From that day onwards she gave alms 
daily to eight monks in her house. 

A monk in a monastery, three leagues away, having heard of the 
excellence of Sirimà's alms and of her extraordinary beauty from a 
visiting monk, decided to go and see her. Having obtained a ticket for 
alms, he went to her house, but Sirimà was ill, and her attendants looked 
after the monks. When the meal had been served she was brought into 
the dining hall to pay her respects to the monks. The lustful monk at 
once fell in love with her and was unable to eat. That same day Sirimà 
died. The Buddha gave instructions that her body should not be burnt, 
but laid in the charnel-ground, protected from birds and beasts. When 
putrefaction had set in, the king proclaimed that all citizens, on penalty 
of a fine, should gaze on Sirimà's body. The Buddha, too, went with the 
monks, the lustful monk accompanying them. The Buddha made the 
king proclaim, with beating of the drum, that anyone who would pay a 
thousand could have Sirimà's body. There was no response. The 


1 The details of this incident are given s.v. Uttara Nandamata. 
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price was gradually lowered to one-eighth of a penny. Yet no one came 
forward, even when the body was offered for nothing. The Buddha 
addressed the monks, pointing out how even those who would have paid 
one thousand to spend a single night with Sirimà would not now take her 
as a gift. Such was the passing nature of beauty. The lustful monk 
became a sotüpanna.? 

Buddhaghosa says? that Sirimà was Salavati’s daughter, and succeeded 
to her mother's position as courtezan. After death, Sirimà was born in 
the Yàma-world as the wife of Suyama. When the Buddha was speaking 
to the monks at her cremation, she visited the spot with five hundred 
chariots. Janapadakalyàni Nandà, who at that time was also a nun, 
was present, and when the Buddha preached the Kàyaviechandanika 
Sutta (q.v.) she became an arahant, while Sirimà became an andgami. 

. The Vimànavatthu* gives the same story, adding that Vahgisa was also 
present at the preaching of the sermon, and, having obtained the Buddha's 
permission, questioned Sirimà and made her reveal her identity. Here 
Sirimà is said to have been born in the Nimmaànarati-world, and no mention 
is made of her becoming an anàgüm?; while the lustful monk is said to 
have become an arahant. Sirima is mentioned in a list of eminent 
upāsikās.* Eighty-four thousand persons realized the truth after listening 
to the Buddha’s preaching at the cremation of Sirimà.* 

2 DhA. iii. 104 f.; VvA. 74 ff. | 5 A. iv. 347; AA. ii. 791. 


3 SNA. i. 244 f., 253 f. * Mil. 350. 
4 pp. 78 f., 86. | 


Sirima-vimanavatthu.—The story of Sirima’s death and subsequent 
events.’ 
1 Vv. i. 16; VvA. 67 ff. 


Sirimitta Thera.—He belonged to a rich landowner's family of Rajagaha 
and was the nephew of Sirigutta. He saw the Buddha subdue the 
elephant, Dhanapala, and, much impressed, entered the Order, becoming 
an arahant in due course. One day, rising from his seat to recite the 
Patimokkha, he took a painted fan' and, reseating himself, he spoke eight 
verses in admonition of the monks and by way of confessing his afifiá.? 


1 Cf. Khujjuttarà (DhA. i. 209). ? Thag. vss. 502-0; ThagA. i. 488 f. 


Sirimeghavanna.— King of Ceylon (362-409 A.D.). He was the son of 
Mahasena. He restored the monastic buildings destroyed by Mahasena 
and held a festival in the Ambatthala-cetiya in honour of Mahinda, 
of whom he made a life-size image of gold. He erected the Sotthiyakara- 
vihara and built a stone terrace round the Tissavasabha-bodhi, The 
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Buddha's Tooth Relic was brought to Ceylon in the ninth year of the 
king's reign, and the king placed it in the Dhammaeakka-pásáda. He held 
a great festivalin honour of the Relic, and decreed that similar festivals 
should be held yearly in the Abhayuttara-vihàra. He is said to have 
built eighteen viháras. He was succeeded by Jetthatissa.! 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 53 ff. 


Siriyavala.—4A district in South India." 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 170, ete. 


Siriyalagama.—A village near Siridevipabbata, mentioned in the account 
of the early campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. lxvi. 20, 69. 


1. Sirivaddha.—The name of Maha Moggallana (g.v.) in the time of 
Anomadassi Buddha.’ 
1 'ThagA. ii. 90; see also Bu. viii. 24. 


2. Sirivaddha.—Chief lay supporter of Sikhi Buddha." 
1 Bu. xxi. 22; J. i. 94. 


3. Sirivaddha.—An Ajivaka, who gave grass for his seat to Sumedha 
Buddha.’ 
1 BuA. 164. 
4. Sirivaddha.—A Yavapdla who gave grass for his seat to Dhamma- 
dassi Buddha,’ 
1 BuA. 182. 
5. Sirivaddha.—An ascetic who gave grass for his seat to Phussa 


Buddha. 
He was originally a rich man and had left the world. The Buddha 


preached to him and his followers." 


! BuA. 192, 193. 


6. Sirivaddha.—A palace occupied by Anomadassi Buddha in his last 
lay life 
1 BuA. 141; Bu. viii. 18 calls it Vaddha. 
7. Sirivaddha.—A palace occupied by Sumedha Buddha in his last 
lay life." 


1 Bu. xii. 19. 
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8. Sirivaddha.—4A palace that will be occupied by Metteyya Buddha 


before his renunciation.? 
1 Anàgat. p. 46. 


9. Sirivaddha Thera.—The brother of Sirimà Thera. For his story 
see Sirimà (1). 


10. Sirivaddha Thera.— His father was a rich man of Ràjagaha and he 
was present when the Buddha visited Bimbisára. Impressed by the 
Buddha's majesty, Sirivaddha joined the Order and lived in a forest 
near Vebhàra and Pandava meditating. A great storm arose one day, 
and the Thera, cooled by the rain, was able to concentrate his mind and 
win arahantship.' 

He is probably identical with Kinkhanikapupphiya Thera of the 
Apadàna.* In the past he offered a kinkhani-flower to Vipassi Buddha. 
Seventy-seven kappas ago he was a king, named Bhimaratha. 


1 Thag. vs. 41; ThagA. i. 107 f. 2 Ap. i. 204. 


11. Sirivaddha.—A setthi of Mithila, father of Mahosadha. He is 


identified with Suddhodana.' 
1 J. vi. 331, 478. 


12. Sirivaddha.—A minister of Pasenadi, who once sent a message 
through him to Ananda.’ 
1 M. ii. 112. 


13. Sirivaddha.—A householder of Rájagaha. When he was ill he 
sent word to Ananda asking him to visit him. Ananda went and preached 
to him on the four satipatthànas. Sirivaddha became an andgdmi.' 


1 S. v. 176 f. 


14. Sirivaddha.—Father of Siggava Thera‘ (q4.v.). 
1 MT. 215. 


15. Sirivaddha.—The name by which Sona Kolivisa (q.v.) was known 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha.’ 
1 AA. i. 130. 


Sirivaddha Sutta.—Records the visit of Ananda to Sirivaddha of 
Rajagaha. See Sirivaddha (13). 


Sirivaddhaka.—The name of the architect of the Mahà Thüpa.' 
1 MT. 535. 
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1. Sirivaddhanapura.—A city built by Parakkamabahu II. It was 
half a yojana from Jambuddoni.' 


1 Cv. Ixxxv. l; Cv. Trs. ii. 159, n. 1. 


2. Sirivaddhana.—See Senkhandasela. 


Sirivaddhana.—A girl of Sucitta-nigama, who gave milk-rice to Vessabhü 


Buddha.! 
1 BuA. 205. 


1. Sirivaddha-pasada.—One of the chief buildings of the Upasika- 
vihára; it was later called Aritthathapitaghara.! 


1 MT. 408, 409. 


2. Sirivaddha-pasada.—A building, evidently in Rohana, repaired by 
Dappula, son of Sahghasivà.! 
1 Cv. xlv. 56. 


Sirivaddhamanavapi.—A tank in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon, built 
by the Yuvaraja of Aggabodhi I.' 


1 Cv. xlii. 8. 


Sirivaddha.—A setthi'sdaughter who gave milk-rice to Phussa Buddha.? 
1 BuA. 192. 


l. Sirivallabha.—Nephew of Vijayabahu I. He was the son of the 
king's sister Mittà and the Pandu king. He married Sugalà and became 
governor of Atthasahassa, with his capital in Uddhanadvara, a village 
built by himself. He had two children—Mànàbharana and Lilavati. 
Later he fought against Gajabahu.* 


1 Cv. lix. 42, 45; lxi. 24; lxii. 2; 1xiii. 20, 31, 32; lxiv. 18, 19. 

2. Sirivallabha.—Son of Manabharana (2). He was captured by the 
forces of Parakkamabahu L, but escaped and later fought with that 
king.' 

1 Cv. Ixxii. 291, 299. 
3. Sirivallabha.—A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.' 


1 Cv, Ixxvii. 6. 


Sirivijayarajasiha.—King of Ceylon (1739-47 a.c.). He was Narinda- 
siha’s brother-in-law and succeeded him. His wives came from Madhura 
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and he reigned in Sirivaddhanapura. He had great regard for Sara- 
nahkara-Samanera (q.v.), and invited him to write a commentary on 
the Catu-Bhanavara. He held a great festival in honour of the Tooth 
Relic, erected images in Alokalena, and with the help of the Olanda 
(Dutch), he sent an embassy to Siam (Sàminda) to fetch monks from 
Ayojjhà, but died before they arrived.' 


1 Cv, xcviii. 2 ff. 


Sirivijayasundarérama.—A monastery in Jambuddoni, erected by 
Vijayabahu III. Parakkamabahu II. built round it a wall with gate 
towers.’ 

1 Cv. Ixxxv. 90 f. 


Sirivivada.—See the Sujata Jàtaka (No. 306). 


Siriviraparakkamanarindasiha.— King of Ceylon (1707-39 a.c.). He 
was the son of Vimaladhammasüriya II. He held great festivals in 
Mahiyahgana, Sumanakita and Anurádhapura, and built a suburb 
called Kundasala, where he lived. The temple of the Tooth Relic, 
built by his father, he adorned with paintings of thirty-two Jatakas. 
He showed great honour to Saranaükara-sàmanera and gave him a 
golden casket studded with seven hundred jewels. At his request, 
Saranankara wrote the Saratthasahgaha and Commentaries on the 
Mahabodhivamsa and the Bhesajjamafíjüsà.! 


1 Cv. xcix. 23 ff. 


1. Sirisahghabodhi.— See Sanghabodhi. 


2. Sirisahghabodhi.—The surname of Aggabodhi IIL,' of Aggabodhi 
IV.,? and Vijayabahu I.? 


1 Cy. xliv. 83. 2 Ibid., xlvi. 1. 3 Ibid., lix. 10. 


1. Sirisabghabodhi-vihàra.—4A monastery, built by Meghavannabhaya, 
to the south of Issarasamana-vihara and on the spot where Saügha- 
bodhi's (g.v.) body was cremated.! 


1 MT. 671. 


2. Sirisahghabodhi-vihara.—4A parivena built by Aggabodhi I Māna- 
vamma built the Siripasada there.” 


1 Cv. xlii. 11. 2 Ibid., xlvii. 64. 
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Sirisaddhammavilàsa,.—A Burmese author of the fourteenth century. 
He wrote a tika on Kaecayana's grammar called Saddhammanásini.' 


1 Bode, op. cit., 26. 


1. Siri.— The goddess of Luck; she was the daughter of Dhatarattha,’ 
For a story about her see the Sirikalakanni Jataka. She is identified 
with Uppalavanna.’ 


1 J. iii. 257. l 2 lbid., 264. 


2. Siri, —One of the four daughters of Sakka.’ See the Sudhābhojana 


Jataka. 
1 J. v. 392. 


3. Siri, —See the Siri Jataka, There Siri is personified as Luck.* 
1 See also DA. i. 97; Mil. 191; cf. Lakkhi, 


Sirisamalaka.—A sacred spot in Anuradhapura, where Kakusandha 
Buddha preached during his visit to Ceylon.’ It was to the south of 
the Nagamalaka? and to the north of the Bodhi-tree, near the Silásobbha- 
kandaka-cetiya.® King Thülatthana built a thüpa on the spot.‘ 


1 Mhv. xv. 84. 2 Ibid., 118. 3 MT. 351. 4 Ibid., 355. 


Sirisavatthu.—A city of the Yakkhas in Ceylon (Tambapannidipa).' 

According to the Mahàvamsa Tika,” at the time of Vijaya's arrival 
in Ceylon, the chief Yakkha of the city was Mahakalasena. Jutindhara 
was the name of another Yakkha who lived there.* 


2 MT. 259. 
3 Ibid., 289. 


1 See the Valáhassa Jataka; cf. Mhv. 
vii. 32. 


Silakala.— A Lambakanna, son of Dathapabhuti. He fled to Jambudipa, 
through fear of Kassapa L, and became a monk in the Bodhimanda- 
vihàra. There, because of a mango which he presented to the com- 
munity, he came to be known as Ambasamanera. In the time of 
Moggallàna L, he brought the Buddha's Hair Relic to Ceylon and was 
greatly honoured by the king. Silakala returned to the lay life, and 
Moggallàna appointed him sword-bearer to the relic—hence his name, 
Asiggahaka-Silakala. He married the king’s sister and also the daughter 
of Upatissa III. He then returned to the Malaya district, where he 
rebelled against Upatissa. He defeated the king’s son, Kassapa, who 
committed suicide, and when Upatissa died of grief, Silakala became 
king under the name of Ambasamanera-Silakala, ruling for thirteen 
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years (524-37 a.c.). He had three sons: Moggallàna, Dathapabhuti 
and Upatissa.! 
1 Cv. xxxix. 44, 55; xli. 10 ff. 


Silacetiya.—A t^üpa in Anuràdhapura, probably near the Thiiparama.' 
The spot was sanctified by the Buddha sitting there in meditation.’ 


1 AA. i. 385. 2 Mhv. i. 82. 


Silàtissabodhi.—Son of Dàthanàma and brother of King Dhàtusena.! 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 15. 
Siladatha.—See Silàmeghavanna. 


Silapattapokkharani.—A lotus pond in Benares, in which the Pacceka 
Buddha Mahapaduma was born in a lotus.! 


1 SNA. i. 80. 


Silapassayaparivena.—A building in the Tissáràma. It was there that 
the Sàmanera died who, in this life, became Dutthagamani.' 


1 Mhv. xxii. 28. 


Silamayamuninda.—See Silasambuddha. 


1. Silàmegha.—4A nunnery,’ restored by the queen of Udaya I.” 
1 MT. 117; Cv. xlviii. 139. 2 Ibid., xlix. 25. 


2. Silàmegha.-—-A surname of Aggabodhi VI. and of Sena I.* 
1 Cv. xlviii. 42, 76, 90. 2 Ibid., 1. 43. 


3. Silamegha.—A Damila chief, also called Silameghara; he was an 
ally of Kulasekhara.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 98, 238, etc. 


Silameghapabbata.—A building erected by Kassapa V. in the Abhaya- 
giri-vihàra.! 
1 Cv. lii. 58; see Cv. T'rs. i. 168, n. 1. 


Silàmeaghavanna.—King of Ceylon, He was the son of the senàpati 
of Moggallàna III. and held the office of sword-bearer. He rebelled 
against the king and killed him at Sihagiri. Then he killed Dalla- 
Moggallàna and became king of Anuradhapura, reigning for nine years 
(617-626 a.c.). 
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Urged by a monk, named Bodhi, he proclaimed a regulation act against 
the undisciplined monks of Abhayagiri; but these monks murdered Bodhi 
and were severely punished by the king. Later he quarrelled with the 
Theravada monks and retired to Dakkhinadesa, where he died.! Agga- 
bodhi III, and Kassapa II. were his sons. He was also evidently known 
as Siladatha.,’” 


1 Cv. xliv. 43, 53 ff. 2 See ibid., xlv. 51; also Cv. Trs. 94, n. 1. 


Silayupa Sutta.—Sariputta tells the monks that when a monk is wholly 
freed, objects, sounds, scents, etc., that come within the range of his 
senses, cannot overwhelm his mind. It is like a stone-column ten 
cubits long, one half of it buried in the ground, which cannot be shaken by 
the wind. 

The sutta was preached as the result of a conversation between 
Sariputta and Candikaputta regarding the teachings ot Devadatta.' 


1 A. iv. 409 f. 


Silarama.—A park in Candavati, where Sujata Buddha died.’ 
1 Bu. xiii. 36; BuA. 171. 


Silàvati.—A village of the Sakyans. Once, when the Buddha was there 
with a large number of monks, Mara tempted them in the guise of a 
jatanduva-brahmin.* The village was the birthplace of Bandhura Thera.” 
A story is also told of the temptation by Mara of Samiddhi when he was 
with the Buddha.? 


1 S. i. 117. | 3 §. i. 118, but in ThagA. (i. 117) the 
2 ThagA. i. 208. | incident is located in Tapodáráma. 


Silasambuddha.—A famous stone image in Anuradhapura, evidently 
beld in great reverence. It was originally in the Abhayuttara-vihara, 
and Buddhadàsa placed a Nàga-gem as one of its eyes’; but this was lost, 
and then Dhatusena had a pair of costly eyes made.” It was referred to 
under various names: Sildsattha, Silamayamuninda, Kalaselasattha, 
etc. Sena II. found the temple containing the image in ruins and had 
it repaired,” while his queen Sangha placed on the image a dark blue 
diadem.* 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 123. 2 Ibid., xxxviii. 62. 3 Ibid., li. 77. 4 Ibid., 87. 


Silásobbhakandaka.—4A village in which Vattagamani lived for some 
time during the usurpation of his throne by the Damilas. The village 
was to the south of Vessagiri-vihàra and near Pabbata-vihàra.? 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 51. ? MT. 616. 
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Silasobbhakandaka-cetiya.—A thūpa to the north of the Maha Thüpa, 
built by Vattagàmani. The Sirisamàlaka lay between it and the Naga- 
màlaka.* 

1 Mhr. xxxiii. 88. ? MT. 355. 

Silesaloma.—A Yakkha. See the Paficavudha Játaka. He is identified 


with Angulimala,* 
1 J. i. 275. 


1. Siva.—The name of a god.! A devaputta, named Siva, is mentioned 
in the Samyutta? as visiting the Buddha and speaking several verses 
on the benefit of consorting only with the good. It is interesting that 
Buddhaghosa makes no particular comment on the name in this context. 
In the Samantapasádikà, however, he refers to the worship of the 
Sivalinga. 


1 Cv. xciii. 9, 10. 2 S. i. 56. mention is made of Khandadeva-Sivadi- 
3 Sp. iii. 626; cf. UdA. 351, where | paricaranam. 


2. Siva.— See Sivi. 


3. Siva.—A palace-guard, paramour of Anulà, He reigned for fourteen 
months, at the end of which time he was killed in favour of Vatuka.! 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 18. 


4. Siva.—One of the eleven children of Panduvadsudeva and Kaeeàna.! 


1 Dpv. x. 3. 


5. Siva.—One of the ten sons of Mutasiva.’ He reigned for ten years 
and established the Nagarahgana-vihara.’ 


1 Dpv. xi. 7; xvii. 76. 2 Ibid., xviii. 45. 


Siva Sutta.—Describes the visit of Sivadevaputta to the Buddha. 
1 S. i. 56. 


1. Sivi.—A king of Aritthapura, father of the Bodhisatta.t See the 
Sivi Jataka. 
1 J. iv. 401. 
2. Sivi.—A king of Jetuttara city, father of Safijaya.' 
1 J. vi. 480. 
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3. Sivi.—King of Dvaravati. He was the son of Vasudeva and a 
Candála woman named Jambavati.! 


1 J. vi. 421. 


4, Sivi.—The Bodhisatta. See the Sivi Jataka. 
5. See Sivirattha. 


Sivi Jataka (No. 499).—The Bodhisatta was once born as Sivi, king 
of Aritthapura, his father bearing the same name as himself. He ruled 
well, and daily gave alms to the amount of six hundred thousand. One 
day the desire came to him to give part of his body to any who might 
ask for it. Sakka read his thoughts, and, appearing before him as a 
blind brahmin, asked for his eyes. The king agreed to give them, and 
sent for his surgeon Sivaka. Amid the protests and lamentations of 
bis family and his subjects, Sivi had his eyes removed and given to the 
brahmin. It is said that the surgeon did his work in several stages, 
giving Sivi chances of withdrawing his offer. When the sockets healed 
Sivi wished to become an ascetic, and went into the park with one 
attendant. Sakka’s throne grew hot, and appearing before Sivi, he 
offered him à boon. The king wished to die, but Sakka insisted on his 
choosing something else. He then asked that his sight might be re- 
stored. Sakka suggested an Act of Truth (saccakiriya), as not even 
Sakka could restore lost sight. The eyes reappeared, but they were 
neither natural eyes nor divine, but eyes called “ Truth, Absolute and 
Perfect." Sivi collected all his subjects, and, resting on a throne in a 
pavilion, taught them the value of gifts. 

The story was related in reference to Pasenadi's Asadisadàna. On 
the seventh day of the almsgiving the king gave all kinds of requisites 
and asked the Buddha to preach a thanksgiving sermon, but the Buddha 
left without doing so. The next day, on being questioned by the king, 
he explained his reasons for this. The king, greatly pleased with the 
Buddha’s explanation, gave him an outer robe of Seeygaka-cloth 
worth one thousand. When the monks started commenting on how 
tireless the king was in giving, the Buddha related to them the old story, 
in which Ananda is identified with Sivaka, the physician, and Anuruddha 
with Sakka. 

The Svirájacariyà is included in the Cariyàpitaka? It forms the 
topic of one of the dilemmas of the Milindapaiiha.* 

1 For details see s.v. Asadisadàna. | with variant details in the .vadàna- 

2 J. iv. 401-12; cf. CypA. 52 f. | sataka i. 183-6. 

3 Cyp. i. 8; the story is also given "4 Mil. p. 119 f. 

II, 73 
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Siviputta.—See Sivirattha. 


Sivirattha.—The country of the Sivi people, referred to several times 
in the Jatakas. In the Sivi, Ummadanti and Maháummagga Jatakas,' 
Aritthapura is given as the capital, while in the Vessantara Jataka,’ 
Jetuttara is the capital. In the last-named Jàtaka,' Vessantara is 
sometimes spoken of as king of Sivirattha and his children as Siviputtà.' 
The family name of the kings of this country seems to have been Sivi. 
The country was evidently famous for its cloth, which was called 
Siveyyaka. Pajjota gave a pair of robes of this material to Jivaka, 
as a present for his cure. These robes Jivaka gave to the Buddha.’ 


1 J. iv. 401; v. 210; vi. 419. |. ? See J. vi. 251, where Sivi is explained 
2 Ibid., 480. by pordnakaraja. 

3 E.g., p. 511. $ Vin. i. 278. 

4 p. 563. 7 Ibid., 280. 


Sika.—A general of Gajabàáhu.! 
1 Cv, Ixx. 113. 


Sikaviyala.—A place near Pulatthipura, mentioned in the account of 


the wars of Gajabahu.' 
1 Cv. lxx. 231. 


Sita Sutta.—Cool weather is produced by the Sitavalàhakà devas 
wishing to regale their bodies.* 


1 S. iii. 256. 


Sitalaggamalena.—4A cave temple in Ceylon restored by Vijayabahu I.’ 
1 Cv. Ix. 59. 


Sitavana.—A grove near Ràjagaha where Anathapindika (g.v.) first 
met the Buddha. In the grove was a cemetery described as bhaya- 
bherava, and, when Anathapindika approached it, he was filled with fear 
and trembling. But he was reassured by a friendly Yakkha, Sivaka.’ 

In the Sitavana was the Sappasondikapabbhara,® where Upasena was 
killed by a snake-bite* and Sona Kolivisa tried, without success, to practise 
asceticism.” Sambhita Thera (q.v.) so loved the Sitavana that he came 
to be called *Sitavaniya." In Asoka’s day his brother Tissakumara, 

1 ThagA. i. 47; cf. Dvy. 264, 268. ? S. i. 210 f.; Vin. ii. 76; iv. 159. 

2 Vin. ii. 155 f.; when the Buddha! 4 S. iv. 40. 


was staying there, Mara asked him to 5 A. iii. 374. 
die (D. ii. 116). | 
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(Ekaviháriya) is also mentioned as delighting in the solitude of Sitavana.* 
There were five hundred “‘ walks ” (caùkamanāni) in Sitavana.' 


6 Thag. vs. 540; or does this Sitavana | 7 AA. ii. 679. 
not refer to any particular place ? | 


Sitavaniya.—See Sambhiita. 


Sitavalahaka.—A class of devas. When they wish to regale their 
bodies, the weather becomes cool! They live in the Catummaharajika 


world.” 
1 S. iii. 256. 2 MNidA. 108. 


Sità.—Daughter of King Dasaratha and sister of Rámapandita and 
Lakkhana. See the Dasaratha Jàtaka. She is identified with Rahu- 
lamàtà.' 


1 J. iv. 130; her devotion to Rama is sometimes referred to—e.g., J. vi. 557. 


Sitaluka-Brahmadatta.—King of Benares. He left the world and 
lived in the forest, but there he lacked food and drink and was troubled 
by heat and cold and insects. He wished to go elsewhere, but mastered 
the desire and, after living there for seven years, became a Pacceka 
Buddha. His verse is included in the Khaggavisàna Sutta. 


1 SN. vs. 52; SNA. i. 101. 


Sitévaka,—A town in Ceylon, the capital of King Rajasiha I." 


1 Cv. xciii. 5; see Cv. Trs. ii. 224, n. 1. 


Sitaharana.—The story of Sita’s rape is referred to in the Commentaries 
as niratthakakatha’ or papakam-sutam.* 


1 DA. i. 76. 2 MNidA. 148; VibhA. 490. 


Siti Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Chakka Nipàta of the Ahguttara 
Nikaya.' 
1 A, iii. 435-40. 


Siti Sutta.—Six things which prevent a monk from realizing the “ cool "' 


(nabbana). 
1 A. iii. 435. 


Sidantara-samudda.— The sea between every two ranges round Sineru; 


Nagas live in this sea.’ 
1 J. vi. 125. 
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Sidari.—A Pacceka Buddha. 
1 M. iii. 70. 


1. Sidà.—A large river flowing from Uttarahimava ; its specific gravity 
is so slight that nothing can float on it. It flows through the Kafieana- 
pabbata and many thousands of ascetics live on its banks.' 


1 J. vi. 100, 101. 


2. Sida. —An ocean,’ probably identical with Sidantara. It is the abode 
of Nagas.’ 
1 J. vi. 125. 

3. Sidà.—4A canal flowing eastwards from the Aciravati’ (the channel 
of the Mahavalukanadi). 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 53. 


Sidupabbatagama.—A village in Rohana, where Mahinda V. lived for 
some time.* 
1 Cv. lv. 8. 
Simatalatthali.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the — 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 
1 Cv. Ixxv. 101. 


Simanadi.— Probably the name of a river which formed one of the 
boundaries of the Vijayabahu-parivena. On its banks was Salaggàma.! 


1 Cv. xc. 92. 


Simalankarasahgaha.—A work on boundaries and sites for religious 
ceremonies, written by  Vàeissara of Ceylon. Chapata wrote a 
Commentary on it.” 


1 Gv. 62; Svd. 1213. 2 Bode, op. cit., 18; Svd. 1247; Gv. 64. 


Sila Vagga.—The second chapter of the Eka Nipata of the Jataka 


Commentary.’ T€" 
. 1. 142-72. 


1, Sila Sutta.—The Buddha exhorts the monks to live perfect in 
virtue; then will they be ardent, scrupulous and resolute.’ 


1 A. ii. 14. 


9. Sila Sutta.—On four persons, as regards their completeness in virtue, 


concentration and wisdom.! 
1 A, ii. 136. 
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3. Sila Sutta.—On four persons, as regards their respect for virtue, 
concentration and wisdom.’ 
1 A. ii. 136. 


4. Sila Sutta.—A monk who is virtuous, learned, has a pleasant and 
smooth speech, is able to develop the four jhdnas at will, and has attained 
the destruction of the ásavas—such a one has achieved his goal.' 


1 A. iii. 113. 


5. Sila Suttía.—A monk who has achieved virtue, concentration, 
insight, emancipation and the vision of emancipation—such a one is 
worthy of offerings and homage.’ 


1 A. iii. 134. 


6. Sila Sutta.—A man, wanting in morals, loses wealth through neglect ; 
evil rumour spreads about him; he has no confidence in gatherings; he is 
muddled in thought; and goes, after death, to a place of ill.’ 


1 A. iii. 252. 


7. Sila Sutta.—Sariputta tells Maha-Kotthita, in answer to a question, 


that the virtuous monk should methodically ponder on the five wpadana- 


kkhandha.* 
1 S. iii. 167. 


8. Sila Sutta.—Even as the dawn is the forerunner of the sun, so 1s 
virtue the forerunner of the Noble Eightfold Path." 


1 S. v. 30. 


9. Sila Sutta.—The benefits which come through monks being possessed 
of virtue, concentration, insight, release—release by knowledge and 
insight." 

1 S. v. 67 f. 

10. Sila Sutta.—Ananda tells Bhadda, in the Kukkutaérama in Patali- 
putta, that the virtuous habits, spoken of by the Buddha, are those which 
come by cultivation of the four satipatthinas.* 


1 S. v. 171. 


Silaküta.—The summit of the Missakapabbata in Ambatthala. It was 
there that Mahinda alighted on his arrival in Ceylon. In the time of 
Kakusandha Buddha, it was called Devaküta ; in the time of Konagamana, 
Sumanakita ; in the time of Kassapa, Subhaküta.* 


1 Mhv. xiii. 20. 2 Dpv. xvii. 14. 
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Silakkhandha Vagga.—The first division of the Digha Nikàya, 
containing suttas 1-13.! 
1 D. i. 2-253. 


Silakhanda.—A section of the Bhüridatta Jataka.' 
1 J. vi. 184. 


1. Silava.—The Bodhisatta, born as king of Benares; see the Mahasi- 
lava Jataka. 


2. Silava.—The Bodhisatta, born as an elephant. See the Silavanaga 
Jataka, 


3. Silava.—Son of Matgala Buddha, in his last lay life.! v.l. Sivala. 
1 BuA. i. 124. 


1. Silavamsa.—A monk of Ava, of the fifteenth century. He wrote 
the Buddhalankara, a poetical version of the Sumedhakatha, a poem on 
his native city, therein called Pabbatabbhantara. He also wrote an 
atthayojana on the Nettipakarana in Burmese, and the Paráyanavatthu.! 


1 Bode, op. cit., 43. 


2. Slavamsa.—A monk of Ceylon, author of the Kaceáyana-dhàátu- 
mafijüsa.!' 
1 P.L.C. 237. 


1. Silavati.—The chief queen of Okkaka, king of Kusavati, and mother 
of Kusa. See the Kusa Jataka. 


2. Silavati.—The city in which Sikhi Buddha died, in the Dussáráma 
(Assarama),' 
1 BuA. 204. 


Silavanaga Jataka (No. 72).—The Bodhisatta was once an elephant in 
the Himalaya, head of a herd of eighty thousand. His name was Silava. 
One day he saw a forester of Benares who had lost his way, and, feeling 
compassion for him, took him to his own dwelling, fed him with all kinds 
of fruit, and then, taking him to the edge of the forest, set him on his way 
to Benares. The wretched man noted all the landmarks, and, on reaching 
the city, entered into an agreement with ivory workers to supply them 
with Silava’s tusks. He then returned to the forest and begged Silava 
for a part of his tusks, pleading poverty and lack of livelihood. Silava 
allowed the ends of his tusks to be sawn off. The man returned again 
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and again, until, at last, Silava allowed him to dig out the stumps as well. 
As the man was on his way back to Benares, the earth opened and 
swallowed him up into the fires of hell. A tree-sprite, who had witnessed 
all this, spoke a stanza illustrating the evils of ingratitude. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s wickedness; he is 
identified with the forester and Sariputta with the tree-sprite.' 

The birth as Silava is mentioned among those in which the Bodhisatta 
practised stla pdramita to perfection.? 


1 J. i. 319-22; the story is referred to 2 E.g., MA. ii. 617. 
in the Milindapafiha, p. 202. 


Silavà Thera.—He was the son of Bimbisára.! His brother, Ajatasattu, 
wished to kill him, but failed, owing to Silavà's destiny. The Buddha, 
discerning all this, sent Moggallàna to fetch Silavà. The prince, seeing 
the Elder, descended from his elephant and did obeisance to the Buddha. 

The Buddha preached to him, and he entered the Order, becoming an 
arahant. He lived in Kosala, Ajatasattu sent men to kill him; but 
Silavà taught them and converted them, and they, too, entered the Order.” 


1 Thag. vss. 608-19. 2 ThagA. i. 536 f. 


Silavà Sutta.—The inhabitants of a village or suburb in which good 
hermits dwell for their support earn much merit in deed, word and 


thought.! 
1 A. i. 151. 


1. Silavimamsa Jàtaka (No. 330).—The Bodhisatta was once chaplain 
of the king of Benares, later becoming an ascetic. One day he saw a 
hawk, attacked by other birds, drop à piece of meat he had stolen. On 
another day he saw a slave-girl, Pihgalà, waiting for her lover until 
late into the night, and, when he did not come, she fell asleep. On a 
third occasion he saw a hermit meditating. Drawing a moral from these 
incidents, he lived the hermit-life and was reborn in the Brahma-world.? 

The story was told in reference to a brahmin who was ever proving his 


virtue. 
1 J. in. 100-102. 


2. Silavimamsa Jataka (No. 362).—The Bodhisatta was chaplain to 
the king of Benares. He was both learned and good; but wishing to 
test which quality brought him greater honour, he started stealing money 
from the treasurer. On the third occasion he was arrested and led before 
the king. He then explained his behaviour to the king, and, having 
discovered that virtue was the more highly esteemed, he became an 
ascetic with the king's leave. 
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The story was told in reference to a brahmin of Sávatthi who carried 


out the same test.! 
1 J. iii. 193.5. 


1. Silavimamsana Jataka (No. 86).—The Bodhisatta was chaplain to 
the king of Benares and wished to test the respective powers of virtue 
and learning (as given above in the Silavimamsa Jàtaka 1). When 
being led before the king, he saw snake-charmers exhibiting their snake 
and warned them lest it should bite them. — '' He is not like you,” they 
replied, “‘ for he is good." The king ordered the chaplain to be executed; 
but, on hearing of his intentions, he allowed him to become an ascetic. 

The story was related in reference to a learned and pious brahmin, in 
the service of the king of Kosala, who carried out a similar test. Then 
he joined the Order and became an arahant.' 


1 J. i. 369-71. 
2. Silavimamsana Jàtaka (No. 290).—Very similar to No. 1 above. 


3. Silavimamsana Jataka (No. 305).—The Bodhisatta was once a 
brahmin, head of five hundred students under one teacher. The teacher, 
wishing to test them, told them that he wished to give his daughter in 
marriage, and asked them to steal things for her ornaments and clothes 
without letting anyone know. They all did thisexcept the Bodhisatta, 
who brought nothing. "When asked the reason of this behaviour, he said: 
“ You accept nothing unless brought in secrecy; but in wrong-doing there 
is no secrecy." The teacher then explained his intention, and, very 
pleased with the Bodhisatta, gave him his daughter in marriage. The 
names of six pupils who stole were: Dujjacea, Ajacca, Nanda, Sukha 
Vaechana, Vajjha and Addhuvasila. 

The story was related, late at night, to a company of monks who went 
about discussing the pleasures of the senses. The Buddha asked Ananda 
to collect them and preached to them. At the end of the sermon they 
became sofüpannas. Sàriputta is identified with the teacher.’ 


1 J. iii. 18-20. 


Silanisamsa Jàtaka (No. 190).— Once a pious disciple of Kassapa 
Buddha went to sea with a barber who had been placed in his charge. 
The ship was wrecked, and together they swam by means of a plank to 
a desert island. There the barber killed some birds and ate them; but 
the lay-disciple refused a share and meditated on the Three Jewels. The 
Naga-king of the island, moved by this, turned his body into a ship, and, 
with the Spirit of the Sea as helmsman, offered to take the lay-disciple 
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to Jambudipa, The barber also wished to go, but his plea was refused 
because he was not holy. Thereupon the lay disciple made over to him 
the merits of his own virtues, and the barber was taken on board. Both 
were conveyed to Jambudipa, where wealth was provided for them. 

The story was related to a holy believer who, coming one day to 
Jetavana, found there none of the ferry boats which crossed the Aciravati ; 
not wishing to return, he started to walk across the river, his mind full 
of thoughts of the Buddha. In the middle he lost his train of thought, 
and was about to sink when he again put forth effort and crossed over. 
The Buddha, hearing of this, told him this story, and at its conclusion 
the man became a sakadadgamin. The Nàga-king was Sàriputta and the 
Sea-spirit was the Bodhisatta.! 


1 J. ii. 111-113. 


Silueeaya.—Fifteen thousand kappas ago there were eight kings of — 
this name, previous births of Sihasanadáyaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 189. 


1. Siva Thera.—A monk of Ceylon, an eminent teacher of the Vinaya.! 


1 Vin. v. 3. 


2. Siva.—See Mahasiva, Cülasiva, Tanasiva, Bhayasiva, etc. 


3. Siva.— King of Ceylon (522 a.c.). He was the maternal uncle of 
Kumaradhatusena, whom he killed in order to seize the throne. He 
reigned only twenty-five days, and was killed by Upatissa.' 


1 Cv. xli. 1-5. 


1. Sivaka.—A Yakkha who helped Anathapindika to find the Buddha 
at Sitavana.’ He is mentioned among the chief Yakkhas to be invoked 
by followers of the Buddha in time of need.’ 


1 Vin. ii. 155 f.; S. i. 211. 2 D. iii. 205. 
2. Sivaka.—See Moliya-Sivaka. 


3. Sivaka.—The physician of King Sivi. See the Sivi Játaka. He is 


identified with Ánanda.! 
1 J. iv. 412. 


4. Sivaka Thera.—The nephew of Vanavaecha. When Vanavaccha's 
sister heard that he had left the world and was living in the forest, she 
sent her son Sivaka to be ordained under the Elder and to wait upon 
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him. He lived in the forest with his uncle, and one day, while on his 
way to the village, fell very ill. The Elder, on finding that he did not 
return, went in search of him, and, finding him ill, tended him; but as 
dawn drew near, he suggested that they should both return to the forest 
as he had never before stayed in the village since joining the Order. 
Sivaka agreed, and entered the forest leaning on his uncle’s arm. There 
Sivaka won arahantship. 

Thirty-one kappas ago he had seen Vessabhü Buddha in the forest 
and offered him a káüsumürika-fruit. He is probably identical with 
Kasumaraphaladayaka of the Apadàna.? 


1 Thag. vs. 14; ThagA. i. 60 f. 2 Ap. ii. 446. 


5. Sivaka Thera.— He belonged to a brahmin family of Rajagaha, and, 
when he had acquired a good education, became a Paribbajaka, Then 
he heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order, and became an arahant. 

Ninety-one kappas ago he had given Vipassi Buddha a bowl of boiled 
rice (kummüàsa)! He is evidently identical with Kummasadáayaka of 
the Apadana.” 


1 'Thag. vss. 183-4; ThagA. i. 307 f. 2 Ap. ii. 415. 


Sivaka Sutta.—Gives an account of the visit of Moliya-Sivaka (4.v.) to 


the Buddha! 
1 S. iv. 230. 


Sivala.—Son of Mangala Buddha in his last lay life.’ 
1 Bu. iv. 20. 


1. Sivalà, Sivali.—An aggasávikà of Siddhattha Buddha,’ 
1 Bu. xvii. 19; J. i. 40. 


2. Sivalà, Sivali. —An aggasávikà of Mangala Buddha." 
1 Bu. iv. 24; J. i. 34. 


3. Sivala.—One of the chief women patrons of Konàgamana Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xxiv. 24. 


4. Sivalà.—A daughter of Mutasiva.* 
1 Dpv. xi. 7. 


5. Sivalà.— An eminent Theri, teacher of the Vinaya in Ceylon.’ 
1 Dpv. xviii. 27. 
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6. Sivalà.—An eminent Theri of Jambudipa who, with Maharuha, 
came to Ceylon at the head of twenty thousand nuns at the invitation 
of King Abhaya and taught the Tipitaka in Anuradhapura.' 


1 Dpv. xviii. 31 f. 
7. Sivalà.—See Sivali. 


1. Sivali,—Daughter of Polajanaka. See the Mahajanaka Jataka. 
She is identified with Ràahulamátaà.' 


1 J. vi. 68. 


2. Sivali Thera.—He was the son of Suppavasa, daughter of the king 
of Koliya. For seven years and seven days he lay in her womb, and for 
seven days she was in labour and was unable to bring forth the child. 
She said to her husband: * Before I die I will make a gift," and sent 
a gift by him to the Buddha. He accepted the gift and pronounced 
a blessing on her. She was immediately delivered of a son. When her 
husband returned, she asked him to show hospitality to the Buddha and 
his monks for seven days. 

From the time of his birth, Sivali could do anything. Sāriputta talked 
with him on the day of his birth and ordained him with Suppavasa’s 
permission.  Sivali became a sotapanna in the Tonsure-hall when his 
first lock of hair was cut, and a sakadágümin with the second. Some say 
that after his ordination he left home on the same day and lived in a 
secluded hut, meditating on the delays in his birth, and thus, winning 
insight, attained arahantship. 

In Padumuttara Buddha's time he made the resolve to be pre-eminent 
among recipients of gifts, like Sudassana (q.v.), disciple of Padumuttara. 
To this end he gave alms for seven days to the Buddha and his monks. 
In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a householder near Bandhumati, 
The people gave alms to the Buddha and the Order in competition with 
the king, and when they were in need of honey, curds and sugar, Sivali 
gave enough of these for sixty-eight thousand monks. In the time of 
Atthadassi Buddha he was a king, named Varuna, and when the Buddha 
died, he made great offerings to the Bodhi-tree, dying under it later. 
Then he was born in the Nimmànarati-world. Thirty-four times he was 
king of men, under the name of Subahu.’ According to the Apadàna 
account,” his father in his last birth was the Liechavi Mahàli. The 


1 Thag. vs. 60; ThagA. i. 135. =~ 2 Ap ii. 492 f. 
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Asatariipa Jàtaka! (q.v.) gives the reason for the delay in Stvali’s 
birth. j 

Sivali was declared by the Buddha* pre-eminent among recipients of 
gifts. It is said? that when the Buddha visited Khadiravaniya-Revata, 
he took Sivali with him because the road was difficult and provisions 
scarce. Sivali went to the Himalaya with five hundred others, to test 
his good luck. The gods provided them with everything. On Gandha- 
madana a deva, named Nagadatta, entertained them for seven days on 
milk-rice. 


3 Cf. ibid., 494, vs. 29 f. The story | Buddha to accept Suppavasa’s invitation 


of Sivali is given also at Ud. ii. 8; AA. i. 
136 f.; DhA. iv. 192 £.; ii. 196; J. i. 408 f. 
The Ud. follows the DhA. (iv. 192 f.) 
very closely. Both Ud. and J. say that 
a lay supporter of Moggallàna postponed 
his entertainment of the Buddha (who 
requested him to do so) to enable the 


after the birth of the child. Other 
accounts omit this. Ud. says nothing 
about Sivali's retirement from the world. 
The DhA. account of this differs from the 
others. 

4 A. i. 24. 

5 ThagA. i. 138; Ap. ii. 495; AA. i. 139. 


3. Sivali.—Daughter of Ámandagámani and sister of Culàbhaya. 
Shereigned in Ceylon for four months (in 93 4.c.); she was then dethroned 


by Ilanàga. 


Her surname was Revati.! 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 14; Dpv. xxi. 40 f. 


4. Sivali Thera. 
Ceremony of the Maha Thipa.' 


An eminent monk present at the Foundation 


1 Dpv. xix. 8. 


5. Sivali, —See Sihasivali. 


6. Sivali.—One of the founders of the Sihalasahgha in Burma.’ 


later founded a sect of his own.’ 


1 Sàs., p. 65. 


He 


2 Ibid., 67. 


Sivaliputtàru.—4A stronghold in South India.! 


1 Cv. Ixxvii. 41. 


Siveyyaka.—See Sivirattha. 


Sisupacala Theri.—One of the sisters of Sariputta. 


Mara once tempted 


her with thoughts of the pleasures of the Kaémaloka, but she sent him 


away discomfited.!' 
of the same name as herself.? 


1 Thig. vss. 196-203; ThigA. 168 f.; S. i. 133 f. 


Her story resembles that of Cala, 


She had a son 


? ThagA. i. 110. 
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Sisupacala Sutta.—The story of Mara’s temptation of Sisupacala.* 
1 S. i. 133 f. 


1. Siha.—A Licehavi general of Vesali. He was a follower of the 
Niganthas. When the Buddha visited Vesali, Siha, having heard reports 
of his greatness, wished to see him, but Nigantha Nataputta dissuaded 
him, saying that Gotama denied the result of actions and was not worth 
a visit. But in the end Siha, accompanied by five hundred chariots, 
went to the Buddha. Having discovered in conversation with the 
Buddha that he was falsely accused of preaching wrong doctrines, Siha 
declared himself the Buddha’s follower. The Buddha accepted his 
adherence on condition that he would continue to give alms to any 
Niganthas who sought them at his house. This generosity made Siha 
honour the Buddha even more highly, and he invited him and the monks 
to a meal on the next day. Meat formed one of the dishes, and the 
Niganthas went about Vesàli crying that Siha had killed a large ox to 
provide meat for the Buddha and his monks and that the food had been 
accepted. This was the occasion for the formulation of the rule that 
no monk should eat flesh where he has reason to believe that the animal 
had been specially killed for him.’ 

Siha was, at one time, one of the most famous patrons of the Niganthas, 
the others being Upaligahapati of Nalanda, and Vappa, the Sàkyan of 
Kapilavatthu.? 

The Anguttara Nikàya? contains two discussions, in more or less 
identical terms, in which Siha asks the Buddha if it is possible to show 
the visible results of giving. The Buddha, by means of a counter 
question, elicits from Siha that the giver has his reward in this world 
itself, and in the end Siha acknowledges that he has experienced the 
benefits which the Buddha set forth. 

Siha had a niece, Sthà (q.v.). 


1 Vin. i. 233 f.; A. iv. 179 £.; see | 2 AA. ii. 751. 
also the Telováda Jàtaka. 3 A. iii. 38 £.; iv. 79€. 


2. Siha Thera.—He was born in the family of a ràjà in the Malla 
country and visited the Buddha. The Buddha preached to him a 
sermon suitable to his temperament, and he entered the Order. He 
lived in the forest in meditation, but his thoughts were distracted. The 
Buddha, seeing this, went through the air and spoke to him alone, asking 
him to persevere. Thus incited, he strove hard and attained arahant- 
ship. 

He was once a kinnara on the banks of the Candabhaga, and seeing 
Atthadassi Buddha journeying through the air, he stood still, gazing at 
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him with clasped hands. The Buddha alighted and sat under a tree, 
where the kinnara offered him flowers and sandalwood. Siba was three 
times king, under the name of Rohini. He is probably identical with 
Candanapüjaka of the Apadàna.* 


1 ThagA. i. 179. 2 Ap. i, 165. 


3. Siha.—A novice who entered the Order at the age of seven and was 
a great favourite among the monks for his charm. He was much liked 
by the Buddha. He was a student under Nagita, and was with him when 
the Buddha once stayed in Vesàli, Seeing a great number of people 
coming to visit the Buddha, he informed Nagita of this, and, with his 
permission, went to tell the Buddha. This led to the preaching of the 
Mahali Sutta.’ Buddhaghosa adds? that Nagita was fat and lazy and 
that most of his work was done by Siha, who was his sister's son. 


1 D. i. 151. 2 DA. i, 310. 


4. Siha.—Son of Sobhita Buddha, in his last lay-life.! v.l. Makhilà. 
1 Bu. vii. 18. 


5. Siha,— The constant attendant (upatthaka) of Metteyya Buddha. 
1 Anagat. p. 50, vs. 97. 


Siha Jataka.—See the Guna Jataka. 


1. Siha Sutta.— When the lion comes from his lair in the evening and 
utters his lion’s roar all the birds and beasts that hear it quake and 
tremble. Similarly when a Buddha appears in the world, all those 
holding wrong beliefs realize their error. The Buddha’s teaching has, 
as its aim, the ending of sakkaya.* 


1 A. ii. 33 f. 


2. Siha Sutta.—Siha (q.v.), the general, visits the Buddha at the 
Kutagarasala in Vesàli and questions him on the visible results of giving.’ 


1 A. iii. 38 f. 


3. Siha Sutta. — When a lion hunts he hunts carefully, be it but for a 
hare or cat, lest his skill should fail him. Similarly, when a Buddha 
preaches, be it but to a fowler going about with grain, he teaches with 
care, out of respect for the Dhamma.' 


1 A. iii. 121. 
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4. Siha Sutta.—Very similar to No. 2 above.” 
1 A. iv. 79 f. 


5. Siha Sutta.—Describes the conversion of Siha, the general! (q.v.). 
1 A. iv. 180 f. 


6. Siha Sutta.— While the Buddha is preaching to a large congregation 
at Jetavana, Mara approaches and asks him how he can be so confident, 
like to a lion. The Buddha answers that it is because he has won the 


tenfold power. 
1 K. i. 109. 


7. Siha Sutta.—Very similar to No. 1.' 
1S. iii. 84 f. 


8. Siha Sutta.—Contains details of the tenfold power of a Tathagata.? 
1 A. v. 32 f. 


Sihakotthuka Jàtaka (No. 188).—The Bodhisatta was once a lion and 
had a cub by a she-jackal. The cub was like his sire in appearance, but 
like his dam in voice. One day, after rain, when the lions were gambolling 
and roaring together, the cub thought to roar too, and yelped like a 
jackal. Thereupon all the lions at once fell silent. When the Bodhi- 
satta was told of this by another cub he advised the jackal-cub to keep 
quiet. 

The story was related in reference to Kokalika’s attempt to preach. 
Kokalika is identified with the jackal-voiced cub and Ràhula with his 


brother.’ 
1 J. ij. 108 f. 


Sihagiri, Sihapabbata, Siháeala,—A rocky fortress in the Malaya 
district of Ceylon. When Kassapa I. had slain his father, he took 
refuge there, clearing the land about the rock, surrounding it with a 
wall, and building a staircase to it in the form of a lion. Kassapa 
and his retinue lived in the fortress till he was defeated by his brother 
Moggallana, and then killed himself. Mention is made of several 
viharas on Sihagiri, among them being Dalha and Dathakondaiifia, 
which Moggallàna I. gave to the Dhammaruci and Sàgalika schools.? 
King Sahghatissa, his son, and his minister, were executed on Sihagiri, 

1 Now Sigiri, about thirty-eight miles ? Cv. xxxix. 2 f. 
south-east of Anuradhapura (Cv. Trs. i. Ibid., 41. Perhaps the fortress was 
42, n. 1). Perhaps the rock itself | originally a centre of the Dhammarucikas, 


resembled the form of a recumbent lion, | and Kassapa may have borrowed from 
especially the forepart of his body. | them the idea of making use of it. 
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at the command of Moggallana IIL,* and later Moggallàna himself was 
slain there by Silameghavapna." 

The rock is now famous for its frescoes, which are very similar to 
those of Ajanta. | 


1 Cv. xliv. 32 f. 5 [bid., 60. 


Sihaghosa.—Àn eminent monk in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. 
It was the eminence of this monk which made Uruvelakassapa wish 
for similar honour for himself.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 481. 


Sihacamma Jataka (No. 189).—Once a merchant used to go about 
hawking goods, his pack carried by a donkey. After the day's work 
he would throw a lion's skin over the donkey and let him loose in the 
fields. The farmers, taking him for a lion, dared not stop him eating 
their crops. But one day they summoned up courage and armed 
themselves, and approached the animal with great uproar. The donkey, 
frightened to death, heehawed. The farmers cudgelled him to death. 

The story was told in reference to Kokalika, who is identified with the 
donkey.’ 


1 J. ii. 109 f. 
Sihadvara.—One of the fourteen gates of Pulatthipura.! 
1 Cv. Ixxiii. 160. 


1. Sihanada Vagga.—The second section of the Majjhima Nikaya, 


containing suttas 11-20.! 
1 M. i. 63 ff. 


2. Sihanada Vagga.—The second chapter of the Navaka Nipata on 
the Ahguttara Nikáya.! 


1 A. iv. 373-96. 
1. Sihanàda Sutta.—On the six powers of a Tathagata.’ 
1 A. iii. 417 f. 


2. Sihanáda Sutta.—See Cülasihanada, Mahasihanada and Cakkavatti- 
sihanada. 


3. Sihandda Sutta.—In the Anguttara Commentary’, the Abhibhü 
Sutta’ is called the Sihanada Sutta. 


1 AA. i. 441. 2 A. i. 226 f. 
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Sihapapata.—One of the seven great lakes of Himavà. The water 
in it never grew warm.? 


! A. iv. 107; DA. i. 164; UdA. 390; AA. ii. 759; J. v. 415, etc. 2 SNA. ii. 407. 


Sihapabbata.— See Sihagiri. 


1. Sihapura.—A city, built by the third son of King Upaeara of the 
Mahásammata dynasty.’ 
1 J. iii. 460. 


2. Sihapura.—A town in Lala, from which Vijaya and his followers 
went to Ceylon. It was founded by Sihabahu, who became its first 
king. Tilokasundari, consort of Vijayabahu I., was born in Sihapura.? 
It was to the north of Kalinga. The south-eastern district of Chutia 
Nagpur, to the west of Bengal, is still called Singhabhüm.? 


1 Mhv. vi. 35; Dpv. ix. 4, 5, 43. 2 Cv. lix. 46. 3 Cv. Trs. i. 213, n. 1. 


3. Sihapura.—A suburb of Pulatthipura, in which was the Kusinara- 
vihàra.' 
1 Cv. Ixxviil. 84. 


Sihabahu.—Father of Vijaya. According to legend, his father was a 
lion and his mother a princess of Vahga (see Susimà). His hands and feet 
were like a lion's paws. He had a sister, Sihasivali, When he was 
sixteen he escaped with his mother and sister and arrived in the capital 
of Vanga. Later he killed his father for a reward and was offered 
the throne of Vanga. He refused this and founded a city, Sihapura, in 
his native country of Lala, and there lived with Sihasivali, whom he 
made his consort. They had thirty-two children, of whom Vijaya was 
the eldest and Sumitta the second.’ 


1 Dpv. ix. 2-6; Mhv. vi. 11 f., 24-38; viii. 2, 6. 


Sihamukha,—One of the mouths of the Anotatta. From it flowed a 
river, on the banks of which lions lived; hence its name.’ 


1 SNA. ii. 438; UdA. 301. 


Sihala, Sihalà.—The name given to Vijaya and his companions, 
founders of the Sinhalese race in Ceylon. It is said’ that Sthala was the 
name given to Sihabahu because he had killed the lion (sham adinnava 
itt), and because of their connection with him, Vijaya and his cóm- 
panions were also called Sihala. The word, thereafter, became the 

1 Mhv. vii. 42; cf. Dpv. ix. 1. 
I. 14 
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name of the inhabitants of Ceylon, as opposed to the Damilas and 
others. 
The Sihalà had a vind with very fine strings.? 


2 KhA. 47. 


Sihalaeetikà.—It is said' that once sixty monks heard a Sinhalese 
girl singing in her own language, on birth, old age, and death. They 
reflected on her words and became arahants.* 


1 SNA. ii. 397. 


Sihalatthakatha.—The old Commentary on the Tipitaka which con- 
tained the Mahavihara tradition. It was supposed to have been compiled 
by, or at least under, Mahinda. Buddhaghosa learnt it under Saügha- 
pala and retranslated it into the Magadha (Pali) tongue, while living 
in the Ganthàkara-parivena. It evidently contained a great deal 
of historical material as well.” 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 228-234. 2 For its nature and contents see MT. Introd. lvii ff. 


Sihaladipa.—The name given to Ceylon (Tambapanni) since it became 
the country of the Sihalà. It is mentioned as a patirüpadesa.! 


1 DhSA., p. 103. 


Sihalavatthu.—A Commentary’; probably another name for the 


Sihalatthakatha (q.v.). 
1 Gv. 62, 72. 


Sihalasahgha.—A sect founded in Pagan by Chapata and his four 
companions: Rahula, Ananda, Sivali and Tamalinda. It first enjoyed 
the patronage of King Narapatisithu, but later the sect split into four 
sections, each following one of the four theras who had come from 
Ceylon.’ 

1 Sas. 65, 66; Bode, op. cil., 19, 23 f. 

Sihavahana.—A king of long ago, descendant of Mahasammata.' 

1 Mhv. ii. 13; Dpv. iii. 42. 


Sihasinanatittha.—A place in Anuradhapura, through which the 
boundary of the Mahavihara passed.’ 
1 Mbv. 136. 


Sihasivali.—Sister and, later, wife of Sihabáhu and mother of Vijaya. 
Her mother was Susimà and her father a lion.* 
1 Mhv. vi. 10, 34, 36; Dpv. ix. 3. 
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Sihasüra.—Name of a king.* 
1 Gv. 73. 


Sihassara.—A king of long ago.’ 
1 Mhr. ii. 13 £.; Dpv. iii. 42. 


Sihahanu.—Father of Suddhodana, and therefore grandfather of the 
Buddha. His father was Jayasena. Sihahanu had five sons and two 
daughters: Suddhodana, Dhotodana, Sakkodana, Sukkadana and Ami- 
todana, and Amità and Pamità. His wife was Kaecána. Till the time 
of Sihahanu, great friendship existed between the Sakyans aud the 
Koliyans.? Asita (q.v.) was his purohita. 


1 Mhv. ii. 15 f.; Dpv. iii. 44 f. 2 SNA. i. 356. 


Sihà Therl.—She was the niece of Sihasendpati and was born in 
Vesali. She heard, one day, the Buddha preach to Sariputta, and entered 
the Order with her parents’ consent. For seven years she tried, without 
success, to concentrate her mind. Then she tied a noose round her 
neck and fastened the end to a tree, and in this position she compelled 
her mind to gain insight. Then she loosened the noose.’ 


1 Thig. vss. 77-81; ThigA. 79. 
Sihacala.—See Sihagiri. 


Sihasana Vagga.—The second chapter of the Apadana.* 
1 Ap. i. 55 ff. 


1. Sihdsanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. He erected a throne in 
honour of Padumuttara Buddha and made offerings to it. He was 
eight times king under the name of Siluceaya.! 


1 Ap. 1. 188 f. 


2. Sihdsanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. He made a throne in 
honour of Siddhattha Buddha and made offerings to it. He was king 
three times under the name of Inda, three times under that of Sumana, 
and three times under that of Varuna.’ 


1 Ap. i. 55. 


Sihasanavijaniya Thera.—An arahant. He is evidently identical with 


Jambuka (¢.v.). 
1 Ap. i. 403. 
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Sumsumara Jataka (No. 208).—The Bodhisatta was once a monkey, 
living on the banks of the Ganges. The wife of a crocodile living in the 
river saw him and wished to eat his heart. Her husband, therefore, grew 
friendly with the monkey, whom he suggested taking across the river 
on his back, so that he might eat of fresh fruit on the opposite bank. 
The monkey trusted him and climbed on to his back, but, half-way 
across the river, the crocodile began to sink and then confessed his 
intentions. The monkey thereupon laughed and told him that he never 
took his heart with him when he went climbing trees for food, otherwise 
it would get torn to pieces; but he, like all the other monkeys, hung it 
on a tree, and he showed it to the crocodile hanging there on the opposite 
bank. 

The crocodile believed him and took him across, where he hoped to 
get the heart. But the monkey jumped on the bank and laughed at 
his stupidity. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the 
Buddha. The crocodile is identified with Devadatta and his wife with 
Cificà.' 

1 J. ii. 159 f.; cf. Cyp. iii. 7; Mtu. ii. 208. 


Sumsumaragiri.—AÀ city in the Bhagga country, of which it was 
probably the capital! The Buddha spent the eighth vassa there.’ 
Near the city was the Bhesakalàvana (q.v.) where the Buddha stayed. 
During his visits there he preached the Anumàna Sutta? and the Bodhi- 
raja Sutta.* The city was the residence of Nakulapità and his wife, 
with whom the Buddha had several interviews. It is said that once, 
when the Buddha was at Sumsumaragiri, he saw with his divine eye 
Moggallàna at Kallavalamutta half asleep, and appeared before him 
and admonished him. On another occasion, he saw Anuruddha in the 
Veluvana in the Ceti country, pondering over the seven Mahüpuri- 
savitakkas, and appeared before him to encourage him.’ Both incidents 
show that the Buddha visited Sumsumaragiri quite early in his career, 
in the first year after the Enlightenment. Moggallana also stayed in 
Sumsuméaragiri, and there Mara is said to have entered his stomach 
and to have given him trouble Sumsumaragiri was the birthplace of 
Sirimanda Thera’ and the scene of the meditations of Sibgàlakapitàa.'^ 

Several Vinaya rules were passed during the Buddha's stay at Sumsu- 


! See, e.g., Sp. iv. 862. 6 A. iv. 85. 

? BuA. 3. 7 Ibid., 228 f. 

3 M. i. 95 f. 8 M. i. 332 f.; cf. Thag. vs. 
4 Ibid., ii. 91 f. 1208. 

5 E.g., A. ii. 6l; iii. 295 f.; iv. ? ThagA. i. 462. 


268; S. iii. 1; iv. 116. 10 See s.v. 
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máragiri!! The Dhonasáàkha Jàtaka was preached there.** Prince 
Bodhi, the governor of the Bhagga country, evidently lived in Sumsuma- 
ragiri, and it was there that he had his famous palace, called Kokanada." 

It is said!^ that the city was so called because when it was being built 
a crocodile (sumsumüàra) made a noise in a lake near by. 


11 Vin. ii. 127; iv. 115 f.; 198 f. | 13 See s.v. for details. 
12 J. iii. 157 f. | 14 MA. i. 292; SA. ii. 181. 


Suka Jataka (No. 255).—The Bodhisatta was once a parrot. When 
he grew old his eyes became weak and he was looked after by his son. 
The son once discovered a special kind of mango on an island, and, 
having eaten of it himself, brought some home to his parents. The 
Bodhisatta recognized the mango and warned his son that parrots 
visiting that island were short-lived. But the son took no heed, and 
one day, while flying back from the island, he fell asleep from weariness 
and was eaten by a fish. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who died of over-eating. 
The parrot is identified with him.’ 


1 J. ii. 291-4, 


Sukataveliya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Sikhi Buddha he 
was a garland-maker, named Asita, and one day, while on his way with a 
garland to the king, he met the Buddha and offered it to him. Fifty- 
two kappas ago he was a king named Dvebhàra.' 


1 Ap. i. 217. 


Sukka Sutta.—In a man whose heart is possessed by gains, favours 
and flatteries, even the bright conditions (sukka) are extirpated.’ 


1 S. ii. 240. 


Sukkapakkhüposatha.—' The name of the festival held in honour of 
Mahinda on the eighth day of the bright half of the month of Assayuja, 


the day of his death.! 
1 Mhv. xx. 33; MT. 418. 


]. Sukkà Theri, —She belonged to a householder's family of Rajagaha, 
and, very impressed by the Buddha's majesty when he visited Raja- 
gaha, she became a lay believer. Later she heard Dhammadinna preach, 
and entered the Order under her, attaining arahantship not long after. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha she had been a nun, and, after a sojourn 
in Tusita, a nun again in the time of Sikhi, Vessabhü, Kakusandha, 
Konagamana and Kassapa Buddhas. 
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In her last life she was a great preacher, at the head of five hundred 
nuns. One particular sermon to the nuns is specially mentioned, and 
a tree-sprite, living at the end of the nun's cankamana, went about 
Ràjagaha, singing Sukka’s praises. People, hearing the sprite, flocked 
to hear Sukka.* 

1 Thig. vss. 54-6; ThigA. 57 f.; Ap. ii. | Yakkha (S. i. 212); in the second account 
605 f.; the incident of the tree-sprite’s | (ibid., 213) it says that the Yakkha’s 


praise is twice mentioned in the Samyutta | praise was owing to a meal given to 
as well. There the sprite is called a ! Sukkà by a lay follower of Rajagaha. 


Sukkà.—A class of Devas who were present, in the company of the 
Veghanasà, at the preaching of the Mahásamaya Sutta.' 


1 D. ii. 261. 


Sukkodana, Sukkhodana.—A Sákyan prince, son of Sihahanu and 
paternal uncle of Gotama Buddha.  Mahànàma and Anuruddha were 
his sons.” 


1 Mhv. ii. 20; see SNA. i. 357. ? MA. i. 289. 


1. Sukha.—A monk, generally known a Sukha Sàmanera. In his 
past life he had been Bhattabhatika (qg.v.). In his last life he was born 
in the house of a supporter of Sáriputta. During her pregnancy, his 
mother gave alms to five hundred monks, with Sàriputta at their head. 
When he was seven years old, he entered the Order under Sàriputta, 
on which occasion his parents held a special almsgiving lasting for 
seven days. 

Once, while going with Sariputta for alms, he noticed several things, 
and like the novice Pandita (q.v.) asked the Elder numerous questions. 
Then he expressed a wish to return to the monastery. Sariputta agreed, 
and Sukha turned back saying, ' Sir, when you bring my food, pray 
bring me food of one hundred flavours. If you cannot obtain it through 
your own merit, you can obtain it through mine." So saying, he returned 
to his cell and meditated on the nature of the body. Sakka's throne 
was heated, and he sent the Four Regent Gods to keep away all noise 
from Sukha's cell. He also bade the Sun and Moon stand still. Sukha, 
helped by this silence, became an andgami. 

Meanwhile, Sariputta had gone to a house where he knew he could 
get the food desired by Sukha, and, having eaten there, returned with 
Sukha's portion to the monastery. The Buddha, thinking that 
Sariputta’s arrival might impede Sukha’s attainment of arahantship, 
appeared near the gate of Sukha’s cell and stood guard. As he stood 
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there, the Buddha asked Sariputta four questions. When the last 
question was answered, Sukha became an arahant. Thereupon 
Sariputta opened the door and gave Sukha his food. Sukha ate it 
and washed the bowl. The Four Regent God’s left their post, Sakka let 
go the rope of the door of the novice’s cell, and the Sun and Moon started 
once more on their course. Evening at once came on, and the Buddha, 
on being asked the reason, explained that it was a usual occurrence 
when they who possess merit engage in meditation.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 95 ff.; cp. the story of Pandita, 


2. Sukha.—A general of Manabharana (2).? 
1 Cv. lxxii. 123 f. 


3. Sukha.—A Jivitapotthakt, one of the generals of Parakkamabahu I. 
1 Cv. Ixx. 174. 


1. Sukha Vagga.—The fifteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 


2. Sukha Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.? | 
| 1 A. i. 80 f. 


1. Sukha Sutta.—A monk who delights in Dhamma, in growth, in 
renunciation, in solitude, in being free of ill-will, and 1n non-diffuseness— 
such a one lives in happiness and contentment and will entirely destroy 


the àsavas.! 
1 A.iii. 431. 


2. Sukha Sutta.—T wo discussions between Sariputta and the Paribbà- 
jaka Sàmandakàni at Nalakagamaka.' 


1 A. v. 120. 


Sukhagirigama.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.* 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 164. 


Sukhatta Sutta.—A farmer must first plough and harrow his field 
and then grow his seed at the proper season. He must further let water 
in and out as required. A monk must carry out the three preliminaries 
for arahantship: training in the higher morality, higher thought, higher 
insight. 

1 A, i. 229. 
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Sukhadukkhi Sutta.—The self is both bliss and suffering, without 
sickness, after death.! 
1 $. iii. 220. 


Sukhavihári Jàtaka (No. 10).—The Bodhisatta was once an Udicca- 
brahmin and later became a leader of ascetics. When the ascetics came 
to Benares for the rainy season, the king invited their leader to stay 
behind while the others returned at the end of the rains. One day 
the Bodhisatta’s chief disciple visited him and sat down on a mat by 
his side, exclaiming: “ Oh happiness, what happiness !? The king came 
to pay his respects to the teacher, but was displeased because the disciple 
still sat there. The Bodhisatta explained that the disciple had also 
been a king who had renounced his kingship for the ascetic life. 

The story was related in reference to Bhaddiya who, after he had won 
arahantship, kept on saying “ aho sukham, aho sukham," because he 
realized how full of fear he had been as a layman and how free from 
fear he was as an arahant. Bhaddiya is identified with the chief disciple 
of the Bodhisatta.! 

1 J. i. 140-2. 


“ Sukhàya "' Sutta.—He who sees the world as ill, false and perishable, 
frees himself from it.’ 
1 S. iv. 204. 


Sukhita.—See Surakkhita. 


Sukhita Sutta.—Incalculable is samsdra; everyone has enjoyed 
prosperity in the course of his wanderings.' 


1 $S. ii. 186. 


Sukhitta.—See Sumitta. 


Sukhindriya, or Uppati Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Indriya 
Samyutta.! 
1 S. v. 207-16. 


Sukhuma Sutta.—A monk who can penetrate through the subtility of 
body, feeling, perception, and of the Sankhüras, has overcome Mara.’ 


1 A. ii. 17. 


* Sukhena" Sutta.—Moggallàna explains to the monks how the 
Buddha helped him to perfect the third jhana.* 


1 S. iv. 264. 
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Sugatavinaya Sutta.—The benefits which accrue to the world through 
a Tathagata and his Vinaya and the four things which lead to the con- 


fusion of the Saddhamma.! 
1 A. ii. 147 f. 


1. Sugandha Thera.—He belonged to a rich family of Sāvatthi. In 
the past he had smeared the Gandhakuti of Kassapa Buddha with costly 
sandalwood paste and had desired that he might be reborn with a 
fragrant body: therefore he, on the day of his birth, and his mother, 
while she carried him, filled the house with fragrance—hence his name. 
When he grew up, he heard Mahàsela Thera preach and entered the Order, 
attaining arahantship in seven days. 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he wasa hunter. Tissa Buddha saw him, 
and, out of compassion for him, left his footprint where the hunter 
might see it. The hunter recognized the footprint as that of a Great 
Being and offered to it karandaka-flowers.! 

He is probably identical with Karandapupphiya Thera of the Apadana.? 


1 Thag. vs. 24; ThagA. i. 80 f. at Ap. ii. 383; cf. ThagA. i. 270; i. 405, 
? Ap. ii. 434; the same verses occur | where they are found under Subhüti. 


2. Sugandha.—A_ khattiya of thirty-one kappas ago, a former birth 
of Atuma (Gandhodakiya) Thera.’ 


! ThagA. i. 162; Ap. i. 158. 


3. Sugandha Thera.—In the past he had been a sefthiputta of Benares 
and had joined the Order under Kassapa Buddha, becoming famous as a 
preacher. After death he was born in Tusita, and in this life was born 
among men, with a fragrant body—hence his name. He entered the 
Order and became an arahant.! 


1 Ap. ii. 459-63. 


Sugalà.— Younger daughter of Viravamma. Her mother was the 
daughter of Vijayabàhu I, She married Sirivallabha and had two 
children, Manabharana and Lilavati. After the death of Manabharana, 
Sugala revolted against Parakkamahabu I. On finding her position 
untenable, she retired to Uruvela with the Tooth Relic and Alms Bowl, 
which had fallen into her hands. She then carried on her activities in 
Atthasahassaka. She was captured at Vanagama and sent to the king. 
After that we hear no more of her.’ 


1 Cv. lix. 28, 45; lxii. 2; Ixxiv. 28, 36, 88; Ixxv. 154 f., 171, 195. 


Sugutta.—One of the chief lay-women patrons of Sikhi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xxi. 22. 
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1. Sueanda.—A palace occupied by Sikhi Buddha before his renuncia- 
tion.’ 
1 Bu. xxi. 16; BuA. (201) calls it Sucandaka Siri. 
2. Sucanda.—A palace occupied by Sumana Buddha before his re- 
nunciation.! 
1 Bu. v. 22. 
3. Sueanda.—A palace occupied by Sumedha Buddha before his re- 
nunciation.! 
| 1 Bu. xii. 19. 
1. Sueandaka.— A palace occupied by Ráàmapandita.' 
1 J. iv. 130. 


2. Sucandaka.—The city where Atthadassi Buddha first met his Chief 
Disciples.’ 
1 BuA. 179. 
Sueandà.—Mother of Piyadassi Buddha and wife of Sudatta.! 
1 Bu. xiv. 15; BuA. (172) calls her Candà, 


Suearita Vagga.—The twenty-third chapter of the Catukka Nipata 
of the Anhguttara Nikaya. 
1 A. ii. 228-30. 


Suearita Sutta.—The Buddha says, in answer to a question, that those 
who practise good conduct are born in the Gandhabba-world, because 


such is their wish. 
1 S. iii. 250. 


Suearüdassana.—Seventeen kappas ago there were eight kings of this 
name, previous births of Punnamàsa (Paeeágamaniya) Thera.' 


1 ThagA. i. 54; Ap. i. 113. 


Sucitta.—A village—the residence of Sirivaddhanà, who gave milk-rice 


to Vessabhü Buddha.” 
1 BuA. 205. 


Sueimhita.—A celestial musician, or perhaps a musical instrument.! 


1 Vv. ii. 10; VvA. 93, 96, 211; but see 372. 


Sucittà,— Wife of Vessabhü Buddha, before his renunciation.’ 


1 Bu. xxii. 20. 
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Sueitti, —An Asura, one of the Danaveghasas, present at the preacnidy | 
of the Mahasamaya Sutta.' 
1 D. ii. 259. 


l. Sucintita.—A Paceka Buddha to whom, when very ill, Ajina 
(Ghatamandadayaka) Thera, in a former birth, gave ghee.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 250; Ap. ii. 436. 


2. Sueintita Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he gave a 
seat to Tissa Buddha.  Thirty-eight kappas ago he was king three times, 
under the names of Ruci, Uparuei and Mahàruci respectively.’ 


1 Ap. i. 133 f. 


3. Sueintita Thera.—An arahant. He was a farmer of Hamsavati in the 
time of Padumuttara Buddha and gave the first-fruits of his fields to the 
Buddha and his monks. 

1 Ap. ii. 385 f. 


4. Sucintita Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Atthadassi Buddha 
he was a hunter, and, seeing the Buddha, offered him a meal of flesh. 
Thirty-eight kappas ago he was king eight times, under the name of 
Dighayuka, and one hundred and sixty kappas ago he was king twice, 
under the name of Varuna.’ 

1 Ap. i. 115. 


5. Suncitita.—A king of eight kappas ago, a previous birth of Veyya- 
vaceaka (or Safijaya) Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 138; ThagA. i. 120. 


Sucindhara.—A pleasaunce near Sobhana, where Atthadassi Buddha 
was born.* 
1 BuA. 178. 


Sucindhara.—A mahdasala brahmin, father of Candamanava.* 
1 BuA. 110. 


Sueindharà.—A Nagi who gave a meal of milk-rice to Atthadassi 
Buddha just before his Enlightenment." 


1 BuA. 178. 


1. Sueiparivara.—The Bodhisatta born as setthi of Benares. See the 
Sirikalakanni Jataka.* 
1 J. iii. 257 f. 
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2. Sueiparivàra.—A very rich merchant of Benares. See the Gahga- 


mala Jàtaka.! 
1 J. iii. 444 f. 


Sucima.—One of the palaces occupied by Mangala Buddha in his last 
lay life. 
1 BuA. 116; but see s.v. Mangala, 


Sucimukhi.—A Paribbajika. She once saw Sáriputta in Ràjagaha 
eating his meal, which he had begged from house to house, leaning against 
a wall. Sucimukhi asked him why he looked downwards while eating. 
When Sariputta disclaimed doing so, she asked him, respectively, why 
he ate looking upwards, towards the four quarters, between the four 
quarters. He denied the truth of all her statements, and then explained 
to her his reason for his denial. He lived neither by such low arts as 
divination, nor by star-gazing, going errands, or palmistry. Sucimukhi 
understood, and went about Rajagaha praising the blamelessness of 
Sakyan monks.* 

1S. iii. 238 f.; SA. ii. 253. 


Sucira Jataka.— Another name for the Aditta Jataka.' 
1 See J. iv. 360. 


Sueiloma, Süeiloma.—A Yakkha. Once, when the Buddha was at 
the Tankitamatiea in Gaya, which was the abode of Suciloma, Suciloma 
and his friend, Khara, happened to be passing by, and Suciloma, coming 
up to the Buddha, bent his body against the Buddha's. The Buddha 
bent his body in the opposite direction, saying that contact with him 
was an evil thing. Then Suciloma asked him a question regarding the 
origin of various persuasions, and the Buddha answered him.! 

It is said? that Suciloma was a lay follower of Kassapa Buddha and 
used to visit the vihàra eight times a month to hear the Dhamma. 
One day, when he heard the gong announcing the preaching, he was 
working in a field near the vihára, and thinking he would be late if he 
stayed to wash, he entered the wposatha-hall, where he lay on a very 
costly rug. As a result of this action, the hairs of his body resembled 
needles—hence his name. At the end of the Buddha's sermon Suciloma 
became a sotapanna. 

Àn expressive statue of Suciloma is to be found among the bas-reliefs 
of the Bhàrhüt Stipa.’ 

1 8. i. 207 f.; found also at SN. i. | Commentary (SA. i. 233) he is said to 


47 f. have been a monk. 
2 SNA. i. 302, 305; in the Samyutta | 3 Cunningham: Bharhit, p. 136. 
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Sueiloma Sutta.—Describes the visit of the Buddha to Sueiloma's 
abode.! 
1 S. i. 207 £.5 SN. p. 47 f. 


Sucimati.—Mother of Bhaddà Kapilani (g.v.), when she was born in 
Sàgala as the daughter of the brahmin Kapila.’ 


1 ThigA. 73. 


Sucirata.—A brahmin of the Bharadvajagotta, chaplain to Dhanafi- 
jaya-Koravya of Indapatta. See the Sambhava Jataka. He isidentified 
with Anuruddha.' 

1 J. v. 67; referred to at DA. i. 155. 


Sueela.—Seven kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
previous births of Kapparukkhiya (Kappa) Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 91. 


Succaja Jataka (No. 320).—The Bodhisatta was once minister to the 
king of Benares, and the king, fearing his son, the viceroy, gave orders 
that he should live outside the city. The viceroy therefore left the 
city with his wife and lived in a hut in a frontier village. When he 
discovered, by observing the stars, that the king was dead, he returned 
with his wife to take the throne. On the way they passed a mountain, 
and his wife asked: ''If this mountain were of pure gold, would you 
give me some of it ?" *' Not an atom," he replied, and she was deeply 
hurt. She became queen, but was shown no respect or honour by the 
king. The Bodhisatta, noticing this, questioned her and made her 
promise to repeat her story in the king's presence. This she did, and the 
king, realizing her affection for him, bestowed all honour on her. 

The story was told to a landowner of Savatthi who went with his wife 
to collect a debt. They received a cart in satisfaction of the debt, and, 
leaving it with friends, were on the way home when they saw a moun- 
tain, and a conversation, identical with the one above, took place. 
Arrived at Sàvatthi, they went to Jetavana, and when the Buddha asked 
the wife if she were happy, she told him what had happened. The 
Buddha then related the story of the king and queen who were the 
landowner and his wife. At the end of the story they became sota- 
pannas.* 

1 J. iii. 66-70. 


Succhavi.—A king of twenty-four kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Telamakkhiya Thera." 
! Ap. i. 231. 
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Sujampati.—A name for Sakka (q.v.). 


Suja.—One of the four wives of Magha and his maternal cousin. 
When Magha’s other wives helped him in his good acts, Sujà, claiming 
kinship with him, spent her time in adorning herself. When Magha 
was born as Sakka and looked for Sujà, he found that she had been born 
as a crane in a mountain cave. He visited her and carried her to Tava- 
timsa to show her how her companions had been born there, as a result 
of their good acts. He then exhorted her to keep the five precepts. 
This she did, eating only such fish as had died a natural death. One 
day, Sakka, wishing to test her, assumed the form of a fish and pre- 
tended to be dead. Just as Sujà was about to swallow the fish, it 
wriggled its tail and she let it go. A few days later she died, and was 
born as the daughter of a potter of Benares. Sakka filled a cart with 
treasures disguised as cucumbers and drove it through the city. When 
people asked him for cucumbers, he said, “ I give them only to à woman 
who has kept the five precepts.” Suja claimed them, and Sakka, 
revealing his identity, gave them to her. 

Then she was reborn as the daughter of Vepaeitti, king of the Asuras, 
a bitter enemy of Sakka. Because of her great beauty, Vepacitti granted 
to Sujà the boon of choosing her own husband, and Sakka, disguised as 
an aged Asura, came to the assembly where she was to choose. Filled 
with love for him, owing to their previous association, she threw the 
garland round the aged Asura, and when the others exclaimed that he 
was old enough to be her grandfather, Sakka took Sujà up into the air 
and declared his identity. The Asuras started in pursuit, but Matali 
drove the Vejayantaratha, and Sujà was installed in Tavatimsa as 
Sakka's chief consort, at the head of twenty-five million apsarases. 
She asked for and was granted as a boon that she should be allowed 
to accompany Sakka wherever he went.’ 


1 DhA.i. 269, 271, 274 ff. ; DA. iii. 716 f.; | accompanies Sakka in his travels; at p. 494 
J. i. 201 f.; also J. iii. 491 f., where Sujà | she is called Sujata; cf. DA. iii. 716. 


1. Sujata.—The twelfth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born 
in the city of Sumangala, his father being the khattiya Uggata and his 
mother Pabhavati. He was called Sujata because his birth brought 
happiness to all beings. He lived as a householder for nine thousand 
years in three palaces—Siri, Upasiri and Nanda—his wife being Siri- 
nandà and his son Upasena. He left home on a horse, named Hamsa- 
vaha, practised austerities for nine months, and attained Enlightenment 
under a bamboo (mahavelu) tree, after a meal of milk-rice given by the 
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daughter of Sirinandanasetthi of Sirinandana; grass for his seat was given 
by an Ajivaka named Sunanda. His first sermon was to his younger 
brother, Sudassana, and the chaplain's son, Deva, in the Sumanhgala 
Park. He performed the Twin Miracle at the gate of Sudassana Park. 
The Bodhisatta was a Cakkavatti, and entered the Order under the 
Buddha. Sujata’s chief disciples were Sudassana and Deva (Sudeva) 
among monks and Naga and Nagasamala among nuns. Narada was his 
attendant. Sudatta and Citta were his chief lay patrons among men 
and Subhadda and Paduma among women. His body was fifty cubits 
high; he lived for ninety thousand years, and died at Silarama in Canda- 
vati city, where a thūpa, three gàvutas in height, was erected in his 


honour.! 
1 Bu. xiii. 1 ff.; BuA. 168 ff.; J. i. 38; Mhv. i. 8, ete. 


2. Sujàta.—Cousin of Padumuttara Buddha and brother of Devala. 
He later became one of Padumuttara's Chief Disciples! ^ Herafifiakani 
(Upaddhadussadayaka) Thera, in a previous birth, gave him a piece of 
cloth for a robe,? while Khemà gave him three meal-cakes and cut off 
her hair as an offering to him? Dhammadinna also did obeisance to 
him and offered him alms.* 


1 Bu. xi. 24; BuA. 159; DA. ii. 489. 3 ThigA. 127; AA. i. 187. 
? ThagA. i. 266; Ap. ii. 435. | 4 Ibid., 196; MA. i. 516. 


3. Sujata.—An Ajivaka, who gave grass for his seat to Piyadassi 


Buddha.! 
1 BuA. 172. 


4. Sujata.—A king, father of Narivahana (q.v.). 


5. Sujata.—A king, who later became a hermit. He was the Bodhi- 
satta in the time of Tissa Buddha.! 


1 Bu. xviii. 9 f.; J. i. 40. 


6. Sujáta.—A yavapalaka, who gave grass for his seat to Vipassi 


Buddha.! 
1 BuA. 195. 


7. Sujáta.—4A king of fifty-seven kappas ago; a former birth of Ramsi- 
safifiaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 210. 
8. Sujáta.—The name of Upàli Thera (q.v.) in the time of Padumuttara 


Buddha.' 
! ThagA. i. 229. 
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9. Sujata Thera.—He was a brahmin of Benares, father of Sundari 
Theri. While grieving for the death of his son, he met Vasitthi Theri, 
and from her he heard about the Buddha, whom he visited at Mithila, 
He entered the Order under the Buddha, attaining arahantship on the 
third day.’ 

It is perhaps this Thera who is mentioned in the Samyutta Nikàya? 
as having won the special praise of the Buddha because of his bright 
expression. 


1 ThigA. 229. 2 S, ii. 278 f. 


-~ 10. Sujata.—A householder of Benares. He once went to hear the 
leader of a company of ascetics preach in the royal park and spent the 
night there. During the night, he saw Sakka arrive with his apsarases 
to pay homage to the ascetics, and he fell in love with one of them. His 
passion for her was so great that he died of starvation. The story is 
given in the Mahasutasoma Jataka.’ 


1 J. v. 468 f. 


11. Sujata.—The Bodhisatta born as a landowner of Benares. See 
the Sujata Jataka (3). 


12. Sujata.—Son of the Assaka king in Polanagara. He was expelled 
from the country at the request of his stepmother and lived in the 
forest. At that time Maha Kaceana, following on the holding of the 
First Council, was living in the Assaka country. One of Sujàta's friends, 
a devaputta in Tavatimsa, appeared before Sujata in the shape of a deer, 
and, after leading him to Maha Kassapa, disappeared. Sujata saw 
the Thera and talked with him. Maha Kassapa saw that Sujata had but 
five months to live, and, after stirring up his mind, sent him back to 
his father, urging him to good deeds. When the king heard his story 
he sent a messenger for Maha Kaccàna. Sujata lived another four 
months and, after death, was reborn in Tavatimsa. Later he visited 
Maha Kaccana to show his gratitude and revealed his identity.’ 


1 The story is known as the Cülarathavimàna. Vv. v. 13; VvA. 259-270. 


13. Sujata.—Called Sujata Pippalayana of Mahatittha. He married 
the daughter of the brahmin Kapila, a previous birth of Bhadda Ka- 
pilani.’ 

1 ThigA. 73. 


1. Sujata Jataka (No. 269).—The Bodhisatta was once king of Benares. 
His mother was a passionate woman, harsh and ill-tongued, and the 
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Bodhisatta waited for an opportunity of admonishing her. One day, 
as he accompanied her to the park, a blue jay screeched, and the courtiers 
stopped their ears, saying: ' What a scream! Stop it!’ On another 
day they heard a cuckoo singing and stood listening eagerly. The 
Bodhisatta pointed this out to his mother and left her to draw her own 
inference. She understood and reformed herself. 

The story was related to Anathapindika’s daughter-in-law, Sujata, 
who was identified with the queen-mother.* 


1 J. ii. 347-51. 


2. Sujata Jataka (No. 306).—The Bodhisatta was once chaplain to 
the king of Benares. One day, the king heard a fruiterer’s daughter, 
Sujata, hawking sweets, and falling in love with her voice he sent for 
her and made her his queen. Some time later she saw the king eating 
sweets from a golden dish and asked him what those egg-shaped fruits 
were. The king was very angry; but the Bodhisatta interceded on her 
behalf and she was pardoned. 

The story was told in reference to a quarrel between Mallika and 
Pasenadi, which became famous under the name of Sirivivàda or Saya- 
nakalaha. Pasenadi ignored Mallika completely, and the Buddha, 
knowing this, went to the palace with five hundred monks. The king 
invited them to a meal, and as the food was being served, the Buddha 
covered his bowl and asked for Mallika. She was sent for, and the 
Buddha made peace between them. Mallika is identified with Sujata 
and Pasenadi with the king of Benares.* 


1 J. iii. 20-22. 


3. Sujata Jataka (No. 352).—The Bodhisatta was once a landowner 
of Benares, named Sujata. When his grandfather died his father gave 
himself up to despair and, having erected a mound over the dead man’s 
bones, spent all his time offering flowers there. Wishing to cure him, 
Sujata feigned madness, and, seeing a dead ox outside the city, put 
grass and water near it and kept on trying to make it eat and drink. 
News of this was carried to his father, who hurried to the spot. In the 
course of their conversation Sujata convinced his father of his folly. 

The story was told to a lay-follower of the Buddha who, after his 
father’s death, gave himself up to grief. The Buddha visited him and 
told him this story.’ 

1 J.. iii. 155-7. The story is given in | monks and not to the householder; he, 


PvA. 39 f., but there it is related to the | however, became a sotàpanna. 
LI. 15 
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Sujata Sutta.—The Buddha sees Sujata Thera coming towards him, 
and praises him both for beauty of appearance and beauty of attain- 


ment.! 
1 S. ii. 278 f. 


.1. Sujátà.—An aggasàvikà of Sobhita Buddha! 
1 J. i. 35; Bu. vii. 22. 


2. Sujaté.—An aggasüvikà of Piyadassi Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 39; Bu. xiv. 21. 


3. Sujata.—Mother of Padumuttara Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 37; Bu. xi. 19; MA. ii. 722; DhA. i. 417. 


4. Sujàtà.—Mother of Kondafifia Buddha.' 
1 Bu. iii. 25; J. i. 30. 


5. Sujata.—An Asura maiden who became the wife of Sakka. See 
Sujà. 


6. Sujaté.— Daughter of Senàni, a landowner of the village of Senàni 
near Uruvelà. She made a promise to the god of the banyan-tree near 
by that she would offer a meal of milk-rice to the god if she gave birth 
to a son. Her wish was fulfilled, the son was born, and she sent her 
maid, Punna, to prepare the place for the offering. This was on the 
very day of the Buddha’s Enlightenment, and Punnà, finding Gotama 
sitting under the banyan, thought that he was the tree-god present in 
person to receive the offering. She brought the news to Sujata, who, 
in great joy, brought the food in a golden bowl and offered it to him. 
Gotama took the bowl to the river bank, bathed at the Suppatitthita 
ford and ate the food. This was his only meal for forty-nine days.’ 

Sujàtà's meal was considered one of the most important of those 
offered to the Buddha, and the Devas, therefore, added to it divine 
flavours. 

Yasa (q.v.) was Sujata’s son, and when he attained arahantship his 
father, who had come in search of him, became the Buddha's follower 
and invited him to a meal. The Buddha accepted the invitation and 
went with Yasa to the house. The Buddha preached at the end of the 
meal, and both Sujata and Yasa's wife became sotāpannas. On that day 

1 J. i. 68 £; DhA. i. 71, etc. In Lal. | austerities. Cf. Dvy. 392, where two 


334-7 (267 f.) nine girls are mentioned | are given, Nandà and Nandabalà. 
as giving food to the Buddha during his | 
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Sujata took the threefold formula of Refuge. She thus became fore- 
most among lay women who had taken the threefold formula (aggam 
upasikanam pathamam saranam gacchantinam).? She had made an 
earnest resolve to attain this eminence in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha? 


2 SNA. i. 154; cf. D. ii. 135. 3 A. i. 26; AA. i. 217 f. 


7. Sujaté.—An updsika of Natiké. The Buddha said that she had 
become a sotüpanna and had thus assured for herself the attainment 


of arahantship.' 
1 D. ii. 92; S. v. 356 f. 


8. Sujata.— Youngest sister of Visàkha. She was the daughter of 
Dhanafijayasetthi and was given in marriage to Anathapindika’s son. 
She was very haughty and obstinate. One day, when the Buddha 
visited Anàathapindika's house, she was scolding the servants. The 
Buddha stopped what he was saying, and, asking what the noise was, 
sent for her and described to her the seven kinds of wives that were in 
the world. She listened to the sermon and altered her ways.! 

The Sujata Jataka (No. 269) was preached to her. 


1 A. iv. 91 f.; J. ii. 347 f. 


9. Süjatà.—A maiden of Benares. See the Manicora Jataka. She is 


identified with Rahulamata,* 
| 1 J. ii. 125. 


10. Sujata Theri, —She was the daughter of a setthi of Saketa and was 
given in marriage to a husband of equal rank, with whom she lived 
happily. One day, while on her way home from a carnival, she saw the 
Buddha at Afijanavana and listened to his preaching. Even as she sat 
there her insight was completed, and she became an arahant. She went 
home, obtained her husband's permission, and joined the Order.! 


1 Thig. 145-50; ThigA. 136 f. 


Sufifia Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Ananda that the world is void 
of “self? and of what belongs to “ self"! 


1 S. iv. 54. 


Suüfiakatha.—The tenth chapter of the Yuganandha Vagga of the 


Patisambhidamagga.!' 
1 Ps, ii. 177-84. 
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Sufiiatà Vagga.—The thirteenth section of the Majjhima Nikàya, 


containing suttas 121-130.! 
` 1 M. iii. 104 ff. 


Sufifiata Sutta.—See Cülasufifiatà and Mahāsuññatā Suttas. 


Sutana.—The Bodhisatta, born as a poor householder. See the Sutano 
Játaka. 


1. Sutanà, Sutani.—A gazelle, sister of the Bodhisatta. See the 
Rohantamiga Jataka. She is identified with Khema.' 


1 J. iv. 423. 


2. Sutana.—An eminent upasika.’ v.l. Sudhanà. 
1 A. iv. 347. 


3. Sutanà.—One of the aggasavika of Mahgala Buddha.' 
1 Bu. iv. 25. 


-. 4. Sutanà.— See Sutanü. 


Sutanu.—A stream at Savatthi. Anuruddha is mentioned as having 


stayed near by.! 
1 S. v. 297. 


Sutanu Sutta.—Anuruddha explains to some monks who visit him on 
the banks of the Sutanu River that he gained ?ddhi-power by cultivating 


the four satipatthanas.’ 
1 S. v. 297 f. 


Sutanü, Sutana.— Wife of Vipassi Buddha, in his last lay life.! She 
was also called Sudassana.* v.l. Sudhanà. 


1 Bu. xx. 26. 2 BuA. 195. 


Sutano Jataka (No. 398).—The Bodhisatta was once a poor house- 
holder, named Sutana, and supported his parents. One day the king of 
Benares went hunting, and, after chasing a deer, killed it, and was return- 
ing with the carcase when he passed under a tree belonging to the Yakkha 
Makhadeva, who, by the power conferred on him by Vessavana, claimed 
himashisfood. The king was set free on condition that he sent one man 
daily to the Yakkha for food. As time went on, no one could be found 
to take rice to the Yakkha, because all knew whatawaited them. Then 
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the king offered one thousand, and the Bodhisatta, for the sake of his 
parents and against his mother’s wishes, consented to go. Before going 
he obtained from the king his slippers, his umbrella, his sword, and his 
golden bowl filled with rice. Sutana then approached the Yakkha's tree, 
and, with the point of his sword, pushed the bowl of rice to him. The 
Yakkha then started talking to Sutana and was very pleased with him. 
Sutana exhorted him to give up his evil ways, and returned to Benares 
with the Yakkha, who was given a settlement at the city gate and 
provided with rich food. 

For the introductory story see the Sima Jataka. The Yakkha is 
identified with Ahgulimàla and the king with Ananda.’ 


1 J. iii. 324 f. 


Suta-Brahmadatta.—A king of Benares, so called because he never 
tired of learning (suta). He was once visited by eight Paeceka Buddhas 
and entertained them. At the end of the meal, they rose and, each 
speaking only a word or two as thanks, went away. The king was at 
first disappointed, but realizing the import of their words, he renounced 
the world and became a Pacceka Buddha. His verse is included in the 
Khaggavisana Sutta (verse 57).' 


1 SNA. i. 109 f.; ApA. i. 157. 


1. Sutava.—A king of thirty-three kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Dhammasafifiaka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 249. 
2. Sutava.—A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.’ 
1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 
3. Sutava.—A Paribbajaka who visited the Buddha on Gijjhaküta 
and questioned him regarding the description of an arahant." 


1 A. iv. 369 f. 


1. Sutavà Sutta.—Describes the visit of the Paribbajaka Sutavà to the 


Buddha. 
1 A. iv. 300 f. 


9. Sutavà Sutta.—A learned monk should ponder carefully on the five 
groups of grasping (wpddanakkhandha).” 


1 $. iii. 169. 
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1. Sutasoma.—The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. See the 
Cullasutasoma Jataka. 


2. Sutasoma.—The Bodhisatta, born as king of Indapatta. See the 
Mahasutasoma Jataka. | 


Sutasoma Jàtaka.—See Cullasutasoma and Mahasutasoma Jatakas. 


Sutta.—One of the nine divisions of the Tipitaka, according to matter 


(anga).! 
1 DA. i. 23; Gv. 57, etc. 


Sutta Nipata.—One of the books, generally the fifth, of the Khuddaka 
Nikaya. It consists of five Vaggas—Uraga, Cüla, Maha, Atthaka and 
Parayana—the first four consisting of fifty-four short lyrics, while the 
fifth contains sixteen suttas. Of the thirty-eight poems in the first three 
cantos, six are found in other books of the canon, showing that they had 
probably existed separately, as popular poems, before being incorporated 
in the Sutta Nipàta. The fourth canto is referred to in the Samyutta 
Nikàya, the Vinaya Pitaka and the Udàna, as a separate work, and this 
canto was probably very closely associated with the last, because the 
Niddesa is obviously an old Commentary on them and takes no notice 
of the remaining cantos.! 

The Dighabhànakas included the Sutta Nipàta in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka.? 

A Commentary exists on the Sutta Nipata, written by Buddhaghosa, 
and called the Paramatthajotika (q.v.). 


1 For a detailed account see Law, Pali Literature i. 232 f. ? DA. i. 15. 


Suttandara.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhera.' 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 181. 


Suttaniddesa, also called Kaecayanasuttaniddesa.—4A grammatical 
treatise, explaining the suttas (aphorisms) of Kaecayana's grammar. It 
is generally ascribed to Kaecayana himself, but sometimes Chapata is 
mentioned as the author and it is said that he wrote it at Arimaddana 
(Pagan) at the request of his pupil, Dhammaeari. 


1 Sas. 74; Gv. 64, 74; Svd. vs. 1247 f. 


Suttapitaka, or Suttantapitaka.—One of the three divisions of the 
Tipitaka. It consists of five Nikàyas—Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, 
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Anguttara and Khuddaka, The first four are homogeneous and cognate 
in character. A number of suttas appear in two or more of them. 


Suttavádà.—4A heretical sect, à branch of the Sahkantikas.’ . 
1 Dpv. v. 48; Mhv. v. 9; Points of Controversy, pp. 3, 5. 


Suttavibhanga.—See Vibhanga (2). 


Suttasahgaha.—A post-canonical work which, in Burma, is regarded 
as one of the volumes of the Khuddaka Nikàya. It is a miscellaneous 
collection of suttas and legends and was probably written in Anuradha- 


pura. 
1 Bode, op. cit., 5, 73. 


1. Sudatta.—One of the eight brahmins who was called in to examine 
the signs at the Buddha's birth.! 


1 J. i. 56; Mil. 236. 


2. Sudatta.—A khattiya of Mekhala, father of Sumana Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. v. 32; J. i. 34. 


3. Sudatta.—A khattiya, father of Sumedha Buddha.: 
1 Bu. xii. 18; J. i. 38; but BuA. (172) calls him Sudassana. 


4. Sudatta.— One of the chief lay patrons of Sobhita Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. vii. 23. 


9. Sudatta.—The personal name of Anathapindika (4.v.). 


6. Sudatta.—4A lay disciple of Nadika who had become a sakadagamin. 
| ! D. ii. 92; S. v. 356 f. 
7. Sudatta.—A devaputta who visited the Buddha at Jetavana and 
spoke two stanzas on the value of earnestness.’ 


1 §. i. 53. 


8. Sudatta.—One of the chief lay patrons of Metteyya Buddha.? 
1 Anagat. vs. 62. 


9. Sudatta.— Father of Piyadassi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xiv. 15; but see Sudinna (1). 
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10. Sudatta.—One of Sujata Buddha's chief lay patrons. 


1 Bu. xiii. 30. 


11. Sudatta Thera (v. Sudanta).—He belonged to a rich family of 
Velukantaka. Some give his name as Vasula. He was a close friend of 
Kumaputta, and, on hearing that the latter had left the world, he, too, 
visited the Buddha with a similar end in view. The Buddha preached 
to him, and he entered the Order and lived on a hill with Kumaputta, 
engaged in meditation. But they were disturbed by the comings and 
goings of numerous monks, and, owing to the disturbance, spurred on to 
greater endeavour, Sudatta put forth effort and became an arahant. 
Ninety-four kappas ago, in the time of Siddhattha Buddha, he was a 
householder, and going into the forest, he made walking-sticks, which 


= he gave to the monks.! 
He is evidently identical with Dandadayaka of the Apadàna, and is 
generally known as Kumaputtasahaya Thera. 


1 Thag. vs. 37; ThagA. i. 101 f. ? Ap. i. 283. 


1. Sudatta Sutta.—Describes the visit of Sudatta the Devaputta to 
the Buddha.! p 
. 1. . 


2. Sudatta Sutta.—The Buddha tells Anàthapindika that he who gives 
food gives four things to the receiver thereof: life, beauty, happiness, 
strength.! 
1 A. ii. 03. 

1. Sudattà.—Mother of Sumedha Buddha.: 
1 Bu. xii. 18; J. i. 38. 


2. Sudatta.—An aggasüvikà of Tissa Buddha. 
1 Bu. xviii. 22; J. i. 40. 


Sudanta.—See Sudatta (11). 


1. Sudassana.—The city of birth of Sumedha Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 37, 38; Bu. xii. 18. 


2. Sudassana.—A monastery in Rammanagara where Dipahkara 
Buddha lived.’ 
1 J. i. 11; DhA. i. 69. 
3. Sudassana.— Younger brother and Aggasdvaka of Sujata Buddha.’ 
1 J, i. 38; Bu. xiii. 25; BuA. 189. 
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4. Sudassana.—A park, at the gates of which Sujata Buddha performed 
his Twin Miracle' before going to Tusita. 
1 BuA. 108. 


5. Sudassana.—The horse ridden by Atthadassi Buddha when he left 


the world.’ 
1 BuA. 178. 


6. Sudassana.—The city where Atthadassi Buddha preached to the 


Bodhisatta.? 
1 BuA. 180. 


7. Sudassana,—Father of Piyadassi Buddha! ; but see Sudatta (9). 
1 BuA. 172. 


8. Sudassana.—4A palace occupied by Dhammadassi Buddha’ in his 
last lay life; from this palace he left the world. 


1 Bu. xvi. 14; BuA. 182. 


9. Sudassana.—A pleasaunce in Subhavati where Anomadassi Buddha 


preached his first sermon.! 
1 BuA. 143. 


10. Sudassana.—A city where Sobhita Buddha performed his Yamaka- 
patihariya under the cittapdtali; King Jayasena built for him there 
a vihàra one league in extent.’ 


1 BuA. 138. 


11. Sudassana.—The city in which Narada Buddha died.’ 
1 Bu. x. 33. 


12. Sudassana.—A palace occupied by Revata Buddha before his 
renunciation.! 


1 Bu. vi. 17. 
13. Sudassana.—A palace in Renuvati occupied by Vimala (7).! 
1 Ap. i. 61. 


14. Sudassana.—A deva-king of Sudassana-pabbata who was a 
heretic. Piyadassi Buddha visited him, refuted his views, and converted 
him with his ninety crores of followers.’ 


1 Bu. xiv. 4 f.; BuA. 173. 
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15. Sudassana.—A setthi whose daughter gave a meal of milk-rice to 


Vipassi Buddha.! 
1 BuA. 195. 


16. Sudassana.—A "gama where the daughter of Piyadassi-setthi 
gave milk-rice to Sikhi Buddha.’ 


1 BuA. 201. 


17. Sudassana.—A king of Sarabhavati. He was the Bodhisatta in 
the time of Vessabhü Buddha. He later renounced his kingdom and 


became a monk:! 
1 Bu. xxii. 11; BuA. 207; J. i. 42. 


18. Sudassana.—A city near Isipatana where Konàgamana Buddha 
preached.’ Sudassana was an old name for Benares.” 


1 BuA. 214. 2 See J. iv. 119; v. 177. 


19. Sudassana.—A king of seventy-one kappas ago; a previous birth 


of Ekasankhiya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 391. 


20. Sudassana.—One of the disciples of Padumuttara Buddha. He 
was declared eminent among those who possessed Luck. It was his 
example which inspired Sivali to wish for similar honour.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 493. 


2]. Sudassana.—A park-keeper of Dhafifiavati ; he gave grass to Narada 


Buddha for his seat.! 
1 BuA. 151. 


22. Sudassana.—Thirty-four kappas ago there were four kings of this 
name, previous births of Madhupindika Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 137. 


29. Sudassana.—A garland-maker of Hamsavati. He gave a jasmine 
garland to Padumuttara Buddha. He was a former birth of Mutthi- 


pupphiya Thera.' 
Ap. i. 142; cf. ThagA. i. 127. 


24. Sudassana.—A  Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago. 
Kutajapupphiya (Haàrita) and Candana Thera? met him in Cávala- 
(Vassala-)pabbata and paid him homage. 


1 Ap. i. 451; ThagA. i. 87 f.; cf. M. iii. 69, 87. ? ThagA. i. 395. 
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25. Sudassana.—A Naga-raja, son of Dhatarattha. He was brother to 
Bhiridatta. See the Bhüridatta Jataka. He is identified with Sáriputta.' 


1 J. vi. 219; see also J. iv. 182. 


26. Sudassana Thera.'—Evidently another name for Ugga Thera 


(g.v.).? 
1 Ap. i. 164 f. 2 ThagA. i. 174 f. 


27. Sudassana.—A vihàra built by the raja of Silavati as an offering 
to Bandhura Thera.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 208 f. 


28. Sudassana.—Nephew of Pasenadi. The Buddha taught him a 
stanza to recite whenever Pasenadi sat down to a meal, in order that the 
king might observe moderation in eating. For this service Pasenadi 
paid him one hundred kahapanas a day.’ 

1 §. i. 82; DhA. iii. 264 f. This story is also given at tbid., iv. 15 f., but there the 
nephew is called Uttara. 


29. Sudassana, called Sudassana-küta, Sudassanagiri, Sudassanasi- 
lueeaya.—The first of the five mountain ranges surrounding Anotatta. 
It is of a golden colour, two hundred leagues in height, and bent inwards 
like a crow’s beak.' Dipankara Buddha held an assembly of his monks 
there.? 


* SNA. ii. 437; cf. 443; AA. ii. 759; J. vi. 125. 2 Bu. ii. 200. 


30. Sudassana.— The personal attendant of Piyadassi Buddha,’ 
! ThagA. i. 230. 


31. Sudassana.—A king of the dynasty of Mahasammata.' 
1 Mhv. ii. 5; Dpv. iii. 7. 


32. Sudassana.—The name given to the city of the gods (devanagara).' 
1 J. ii. 114; BuA. 67, etc. 


Sudassana Sutta.—See Mahàsudassana Sutta. 


Sudassana-khumbha,—A water-pot, set on Eravana, for the use of 
Sakka. It is thirty leagues in circumference, and above it is a canopy 
twelve leagues wide made of precious stones. Surrounding it are thirty- 
two other pots.’ 

1 DhA. i. 273; SNA. i. 369. 
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Sudassanamála.—A place in Anuradhapura, near the Ratanamila. 
Konagamana and Kassapa Buddhas preached there on their visits to 
Ceylon.’ 
| 1 Mhv. xv. 124, 158. 
1. Sudassand,—Mother of Atthadassi Buddha.’ 
l | 1 Bu. xv. 14; J. i. 39. 


2. Sudassana.— Wife of Revata Buddha, in his last lay life.’ 
1 Bu. vi. 18. 


3. Sudassanà.— See Sutanü. 


. Sudassanarama.—A monastery in which Dhammadassi Buddha held 
an assembly of his monks. There he declared the eminence of his disciple, 
Hirita,’ | 

1 BuA. 183. 


Sudassa.—A Brahma-world; one of the Suddhāvāsā. Five kinds of 
anàgümins are born there.’ 


! M. i. 289; D. ii. 52; iii. 237; KhA. 183; VibhA. 521; Kvu. 207. 


Sudassi.—A Brahma-world, one of the Suddhavasa. The inhabitants 
of this world are friendly with those of Akanitthà.! Some anāgāmins 
obtain parin?bbàna in Sudassi.? 

1 D. ii. 52; M. i. 259; D. iii. 237; M. iii. 103; KhA. 120; Vsm. 473. ? PSA. 319. 


1. Sudaétha.—A Pacceka Buddha in a nominal list? 
1 M. iii. 70. 
2. Sudátha.—The lion in the Vannaroha Jataka (q.v.). He is identified 


with Sáriputta.! 
1 J. iii. 193. 


Sudayaka.—A king of five kappas ago, a previous birth of Ajinadáyaka 
Thera.' 
1 Ap. i. 214. 


1. Sudinna.— Father of Piyadassi Buddha’; but see Sudatta (9). 
1 J. i. 39. 


2. Sudinna Kalandakaputta.—A monk who, after being ordained, 
returned to his former wife and had relations with her, thus becoming 
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guilty of the first Pärājikāä offence. When there was a famine in the 
Vajji country, Sudinna went to Vesali, hoping to be kept by his rich 
relations, to the mutual benefit of both parties. They gave him sixty 
bowls of rice, which he distributed among his colleagues. When he went 
to his father's house, in Kalandakagama, he saw a servant girl about to 
throw away some boiled rice and asked her to put it into his bowl. 
The girl, recognizing his hands and feet and voice, told his mother of his 
arrival. Both she and his father visited him as he was eating the rice, 
and his father took him by the hand and led him home. There he was 
provided with a seat and asked to eat: but he refused, saying he had 
already eaten. The next day he was again invited; he went, and they 
tried to tempt him back to the lay life. His former wife joined in the 
attempt, but on being addressed by him as “ Sister," she fell fainting. 
Then he begged for his meal, saying that if they desired to give it to him 
they should do so without worrying him. Later his wife visited him, 
with his mother, at the Mahavana, and begged that he would give her 
a son, so that the Licehavis might not confiscate their wealth for want of - 
anheir. Sudinna agreed, and had intercourse three times with her. She 
became pregnant, and in due course a son was born, who was called 
Bijaka. When Sudinna realized what he had done he was filled with 
remorse, and his colleagues, discovering the reason, reported him to the 
Buddha, who blamed him greatly.’ 

The Buddha’s censure of Sudinna forms the topic of one of the dilemmas 
of the Milindapafiha.” 


1 Vin. iii. 11-21; see Sp. i. 270, where Sudinna is held not guilty of the Parajika 
offence because he was an adikammika. 2 p. 170 f. 


3. Sudinna.— Evidently a famous commentator. Buddhaghosa quotes! 
him as saying that there is no word of the Buddha which is not a sutta 
(asuttam nama kim buddhavacanam atthi ?) and thus rejecting the Jataka, 
Patisambhidà, Niddesa, Sutta Nipata, Dhammapada, Itivuttaka, Vimà- 
navatthu, Petavatthu, Thera- and Theri-gatha and Apadana. 


1 DA. ii. 566; AA. ii. 551. 


Sudinnabhanavara.—The second chapter of the Sutta Vibhaünga of 


the Vinaya.! 
1 Vin. iii. 11-21. | 


Sudüra Sutta.—Four pairs of things which are very far from each 
other: the sky and the earth, the hither and further shores of the ocean, 
the positions of sunrise and sunset, the Dhammas of good and bad 


monks.! 
1 A. ii. 50. . 
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1. Sudeva.—A king of Dhafifiavati, father of Narada Buddha. 
1 Bu. x. 18; but J. i. 37 calls him Sumedha. 


2. Sudeva.—Aggasdvaka of Mangala Buddha.!' 
1 J. i. 34; Bu. iv. 23. 


9. Sudeva.—Aggasávaka of Sujata Buddha! ; but see Deva. 


1 Bu. xiii. 25. 


1. Suddhaka Sutta.—On the benefits of the four satipatthanas.* 
1 S. v. 173. 


2. Suddhaka Sutta.—On the six sense faculties.! 
1 S. v. 203. 


3. Suddhaka Sutta.—lf cultivated and made much of, concentration 
on in-breathing and out-breathing is of great profit and point.! 


1 S. v. 313. 


4. Suddhaka Sutta.—The four qualities which make the Noble Disciple 


a sotüpanna.! 
1 S. v. 403. 


Suddhatthaka Sutta.—The fourth of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipàta. The sutta was preached in reference to Candàbha (g.v.).! Mere 
knowledge of various systems of philosophy cannot purify a man, for 
each sponsor of a system claims superiority for his views, and all go from 
one teacher to another and are never calm and thoughtful. But the wise, 
who have understood the Dhamma, are never led away by passion. 
They do not embrace anything in the world as the highest.? 


1 SNA. ii. 523 f. 2 SN. vss. 788-95. 


1. Suddhanà.—One of the chief lay women followers of Metteyya 
Buddha.’ 


1 Anagat. vs. 60. 
2. Suddhana.—An eminent lay woman disciple of the Buddha.* 
1 A. iv. 347. 


Suddhavasa.—A Pacceka Brahma who, with Subrahma, went to visit 
the Buddha, but, finding him in meditation during the noonday heat, 
went to see a certain Brahmà who wasinfatuated with his own importance. 
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They told him of the greater power and majesty of the Buddha, whom 
they persuaded him to visit.' 
18. i. 146. 


Suddhavasakayika-deva.—A group of devas, inhabitants of the 
Suddhavasa, who appeared before the Buddha and recited three verses 
in praise of the Sangha.’ 

1 S. i. 26; cf. D. ii. 253 f. 


Suddhavasa.—The “ Pure Abodes "; a name given to a group of Brahma- 
worlds—the five highest Rupa-worlds—consisting of Avihà, Atappa, 
Sudassà, Sudassi and Akanitthà. There anāgāmins are born, and there 
they attain arahantship; such andgamins are divided into twenty-four 
classes. Bodhisattas are never born there? The Suddhavàsà are 
described as buddhanam khandhdvaratthanasadisd. Sometimes, for 
asankheyyas of kappas, when no Buddhas are born, these worlds remain 
empty. The Buddha is mentioned as having visited the Suddhàavàsa.* 
When a Buddha is about to be born, the inhabitants of the Suddhavasa 
insert a knowledge of the signs of a Great Being in the Vedas and teach 
this among men in the guise of brahmins, calling such knowledge buddha- 
manta. Men learn it and are thus able to recognize a Great Being. The 
inhabitants of the Suddhavasa4 know how many Buddhas will be born in 
any particular kappa by observing the number of lotuses which spring 
up on the site of the Bodhi-pallahka when the earth gradually emerges 
after the destruction of the world.’ It is the Suddhàvàsà Brahmas 
who provide the four omens which lead to a Bodhisatta's renunciation 
in his last lay life.* 


1 E.g., D. iii. 237; for details of these ' * AA. ii. 808; cf. MA. i. 30. 
See s.v. | 5 E.g., D. ii. 50. 

2 See, e.g., KhA. 182 f.; cf. PSA. 319; | 6 MA. ii. 761; SNA. ii. 448. 
Vsm. 710. ? DA. ii. 411. 

3 SNA. i. 50; BuA. 224. 8 See, e.g., DA. ii. 455 f. 


Suddhika.—A householder, one of the chief supporters of Metteyya 
Buddha.” 


1 Anagat. vs. 60, 
Suddhika Vagga.—The first chapter of the Indriya Samyutta.' 
1 S. v. 193-99. 


1. Suddhika Sutta.—Describes the visit of Suddhika-Bharadvaja to 
the Buddha.’ See also Bhikkhu Sutta (5). 


1 5. i. 265. 
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2. Suddhika Sutta.—The four kinds of Nagas : the egg-born, the womb- 


born, the sweat-born, those born parentless.' 
| 1 S. iii. 240. 


3. Suddhika Sutta.—The same as above, regarding Supannas.' 
1 S. iii. 246. 


4. Suddhika Sutta.—The different kinds of Gandhabbas: those that 
dwell in the fragrance of root-wood, heart-wood, pith, bark, sap, leaves, 


flowers, savours, scents.! 
1 S. iii. 249. 


5. Suddhika Sutta.—On the five indriyas: faith, energy, mindfulness, 


concentration and insight. —— 
1 S. v. 193. 


6. Suddhika Sutta.—On the five indriyas : ease, discomfort, happiness 
(somanassa), unhappiness, indifference.' 
1 S. v. 207. 


7. Suddhika Sutta or Samuddaka Sutta.—Nothing is permanent.’ 
1 $. iii. 149. 


Suddhika or Niramisa Sutta.—On the zest that is carnal or not carnal, 
the pleasure that is carnal or not carnal, the indifference that 1s carnal 


or not carnal.! 
1 S. iv. 235 f. 


Suddhika-Bharadvaja.—A brahmin who visited the Buddha at Jetavana 
and stated that a man can be purified only by knowledge of the Vedas. 
The Buddha answered that it is not knowledge of runes, but the purity 
of heart of a man, which is important, of a man who has put forth effort 
to win supreme purity of conduct. Buddhaghosa says? that the brahmin 
was called Suddhika to distinguish him from other Bharadvajas by the 
nature of his enquiry. 


1 S. i. 165. ? SA. i. 179. 


Suddhodana.—A Sakyan Raja of Kapilavatthu and father of Gotama 
Buddha. He was the son of Sihahanu and Kaecánà. His brothers were 
Dhotodana, Sakkodana, Sukkodana and Amitodana, and his sisters were 
Amità and Pamità. Maya was his chief consort, and, after her death, 
her.sister Pajapati was raised to her position. When soothsayers 


1 Mhv. ii. 15 f.; Dpv. iii. 45; J. i. 15, etc. 
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predicted that his son Gotama had two destinies awaiting him, either 
that of universal sovereignty or of Buddhahood, he exerted his utmost 
power to provide the prince with all kinds of luxuries in order to hold 
him fast to household life. It is said? that when Asita, who was his 
father's chaplain and his own teacher, visited Suddhodana to see the 
newly born prince, and paid homage to the infant by allowing his feet 
to rest on his head, Suddhodana was filled with wonder and himself 
worshipped the child. And when, at the ploughing ceremony, Suddho- 
dana saw how the jambu-tree under which the child had been placed 
kept its shadow immoveable in order to protect him, and that the child 
was seated cross-legged in the air, he again worshipped him.? 

Later, when, in spite of all his father's efforts, the prince had left 
household life and was practising austerities, news was brought to 
Suddhodana that his son had died owing to the severity of his penances. 
But he refused to believe it, saying that his son would never die without 
achieving his goal.4 When this was afterwards related to the Buddha, 
he preached the Mahadhammapala Jataka (g.v.) and showed that in the 
past, too, Suddhodana had refused to believe that his son could have 
died even when he was shown the heap of his bones. | 

When news reached Suddhodana that his son had reached Enlighten- 
ment, he sent a messenger to Veluvana in Ràjagaha with ten thousand 
others to invite the Buddha to visit Kapilavatthu. But the messenger 
and his companions heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order, and 
forgot their mission. Nine times this happened. On the tenth occasion, 
Suddhodana sent Kaludayi with permission for him to enter the Order 
on the express condition that he gave the king's invitation to the Buddha. 
Kaludayi kept his promise and the Buddha visited Kapilavatthu, staying 
in the Nigrodharama. ' There, in reference to a shower of rain that fell, 
he preached the Vessantara Jataka (q.v.). The next day, when Suddho- 
dana remonstrated with the Buddha because he was seen begging in 
the streets of Kapilavatthu, the Buddha told him that begging was the 
custom of all Buddhas, and Suddhodana hearing this became a sotépanna. 
He invited the Buddha to his palace, where he entertained him, and at the 
end of the meal the Buddha preached to the king, who became a 
sakadagamin.” He became an anāgāmin after hearing the Mahadhamma- 
pala Jataka,° and when he was about to die, the Buddha came from 
Vesali to see him and preach to him, and Suddhodana became an arahant 
and died as a lay arahant." 

Nanda was Suddhodana’s son by Maha Pajàpati, and he had also a 


? E.g., J. i. 54. 5 Ibid., 90; cf. DhA. iii. 164 f. 
3 Ibid., 57 f. $ DhA. i. 99; J. iv. 55. 
4 Ibid., 67. * ThigA. 141. 
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daughter called Sundari Nand&. When the Buddha ordained both 
Rahula and Nanda, Suddhodana was greatly distressed lest other parents 
should be similarly afflicted, and persuaded the Buddha to establish a 
rule that none should be ordained without the permission of his parents.’ 

Suddhodana was the Bodhisatta’s father in numerous births, but he is 
specially mentioned as such by name in only a few Játakas—e.g., 
Katthahari, Alinacitta, Susima, Bandhanagara, Kosambi, Mahadhamma- 
pala, Dasaratha, Hatthipala, Mahaummagga and Vessantara. .— 


3 Vin. i. 82 f. 
Sudhaja.—A king of four kappas ago, a previous birth of Vaeehagotía 
Thera.' 
1 ThagA. i. 221; cf. Ap. i. 177. 
1. Sudhafifia.—aA sett^?, father of Dhafifiavati! (q.v.). 
1 BuA. 147. 
2. Sudhafifia.—The city of birth of Piyadassi Buddha‘; but see 
Anoma (11). 
1 Bu. xiv. 15. 
Sudhafifiaka, Sudhafifiavati.—The city of birth of Revata Buddha. 
1 Bu. vi. 16; J. i. 35; BuA. 131 calls it Sudhafifiavati, 


Sudhafifiavati, —See Sudhafifíaka. 
Sudhanà.—See Sutanü. 


1. Sudhamma.—The city of birth of Sobhita Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. vii. 16; J. i. 35. 


2. Sudhamma.—A king, father of Sobhita Buddha.' 
1 Bu. vii. 16. 
3. Sudhamma.—The park in which Sobhita Buddha was born and in 
which he preached his first sermon.’ 
1 Bu. vii. 16. 
4. Sudhamma,—aA park in Sudhammavati City, where Sujata Buddha 
held his first assembly of monks.’ 
1 BuA. 169. 
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5. Sudhamma Thera.—He lived in Macchikasanda, in a, monastery’ 
provided by Citta. Citta used to invite Sudhamma to his house for meals. 
One day Sariputta, at the head of several eminent monks, visited Macchi- 
kasanda and stayed in the monastery. Citta heard Sariputta preach, 
and, at the end of the sermon, invited him and the monks to his house the 
next day. He also invited Sudhamma, but because he had been invited 
after the others, Sudhamma refused to go. Early the next day he 
visited Citta's house to see what offerings had been prepared, and after 
seeing them, remarked that one thing was missing: sesame-cakes 
(ilasangulika). Then Citta rebuked him, comparing him to a crow, the 
offspring of a cock and a crow. Sudhamma left the house in anger, and 
going to Savatthi, reported the matter to the Buddha. The Buddha 
blamed Sudhamma and said that the Sangha should pass the patisa- 
raniyakamma on him. Sudhamma, thereupon, went to Macchikasanda 
to ask pardon of Citta, but Citta would not forgive him. The Buddha 
then gave him a-companion, and together they went to Citta, and 
Sudhamma again asked pardon for his fault. Citta pardoned him and 
asked to be pardoned himself? Later Sudhamma became an arahant.* 


1 The Ambatakarama (q.v.). | ? Vin. i. 15-20; cf. DhA. ii. 74 ff. 
2 And became a sakadagamin, says |  * AA. i. 210. 
DhA. | 


Sudhammapura.—The Pali name for the city of Thaton. 
1 Bode, op. cit., 12. 
Sudhammavati.—A city in whose park Sujata Buddha held the first 


assembly of his monks. 
1 BuA. 169. 


Sudhamma-samanera.—Given* as an example of one whose pati- 
sambhida became clear (vésada) from listening to the Dhamma. 
1 VibhA. 389. 


1. Sudhamma.—An aggasévika of Atthadassi Buddha.? 
1 Bu. xv. 20; J. i. 39. 


2. Sudhammà,— The queen consort of Renu, king of Uttarapafieàla. 
See the Somanassa Jataka. She is identified with Mahāmāyā.' 


1 J. i. 453. 
3. Sudhamma.—One of the four wives of Magha. When Magha and 


his companions were building a rest-house for travellers, they did not 
wish women to have any share in the work. But Sudhammà bribed 
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the carpenter, who made a pinnacle of seasoned wood for the building 
and laid it aside with the words: ‘‘ Sudhamma nama ayam sala.” When 
the time for the erection of the pinnacle came, he told Magha and the 
others that it was impossible to make a pinnacle then, as it must be 
of well-seasoned wood. A search was started for a seasoned pinnacle. 
Sudhamma agreed to give hers if she were allowed a share in the building. 
The men were at first unwilling, but in the end gave their consent. 

After death, Sudhammà was born in Tavatimsa, and, because of her 
merit in the past, there came into being for her Sudhamma, the Moot 
Hall of the Devas, nine hundred leagues in extent.’ There the Devas 
hold their meetings on the eighth day of each month, or when the Dhamma 
is preached, and also all their important festivals and gatherings.” All 
Buddhas preach the Abhidhamma in the Sudhammà-hall. Tt is said? 
that every devaloka has a Sudhamma-sabha; this title is often used in 
comparisons to denote a fine hall. 

1 DhA. i. 269 f., 274 f.; J. i. 201 f. 


2 See, e.g., D. ii. 268; M. ii. 79; S. i. 221; J. vi. 97, 126; Thag. vs. 1198. 
3 ThagA. ii. 185. 


4. Sudhammáà.— The sixth daughter of Kiki, king of Benares. She is 
identified sometimes with Mahamaya’ and sometimes with Dhammadinnà/ 


1 E.g., J. vi. 481. 2 E.g., Ap. ii. 546, 548; ThigA. 104, 114. 


5. Sudhamma Theri.—An arahant. She lived in the time of Kassapa 
Buddha. At the Buddha’s wish, she took a branch of the Bodhi-tree 
with her and planted it in the Mahasagaruyyana in Ceylon.’ 


1 Dpv. xvii. 19 f.; Mhv. xv. 147 f. 


6. Sudhamma.—A class of Devas belonging to the Tdvatimsa-deva. 
nikaya.* 
1 VvA. 258. 
7. Sudhamma.— Mother of Sobhita Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. vii. 16; J. i. 35. 


Sudhamma-sabha.—See Sudhamma (3). 


Sudhapindiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he gave 
mortar (sudhāpinda) for the construction of the cetiya of Siddhattha 
Buddha. Thirty kappas ago he was king thirteen times under the name 


of Patisankhara.’ 
| 1 Ap. i. 133. 


Sudhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). There once lived in Benares a 
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wealthy householder, worth eighty crores. He offered his wealth to- 
the king, who, however, had no need for it; so he gave much away in 
gifts and was born as Sakka. Equally generous were his descendants 
—Canda, Suriya, Matali and Pafieasikha. But the next in descent, 
Paficasikha’s son, Maecharikosiya, became a miser. He stopped all 
giving and lived in abject poverty. One day, seeing his sub-treasurer 
eating rice-porridge, he wished for some himself, but, owing to his miser- 
liness, he went in disguise to the river with a little rice and there started 
to cook it with the help of a slave. Sakka saw this, and, accompanied 
by Canda and the others, appeared before him disguised as a brahmin. 
Advancing towards him, Sakka asked him the way to Benares, and, 
pretending to be deaf, approached the place where the porridge was being 
cooked and asked for some. Maccharikosiya refused to give him any, 
but Sakka insisted on reciting to him some stanzas on the value of giving, 
and then Kosiya agreed to give him a little porridge. One by one the 
others, also disguised as brah mins, approached, and, in spite of all his 
efforts, Kosiya was forced to invite them to share his meal. He asked 
them to fetch small leaves, but in their hands small leaves became 
large. After the porridge had been served, Paficasikha assumed the 
form of a dog, then of a horse of changing colours, and started chasing 
Kosiya, while the others stood motionless in the air. Kosiya asked 
how beings could gain such powers, and Sakka explained to him and re- 
vealed their identity. Maccharikosiya went back to Benares and gave 
away his wealth in charity. Laterhe became a hermit and lived in a hut. 

At that time the four daughters of Sakka-—ÀAsaà, Saddhà, Siri and Hiri— 
went to Anotatta to play in the water. There they saw Nàrada under 
a paricchattaka-flower, which served him as a sunshade, and each asked 
him for the flower. Narada said he would give it to the best of them, 
and referred them to Sakka. Sakka sent (by Mátali) a cup of ambrosia 
(sudhabhojana) to Kosiya, and said that whichever of his daughters 
succeeded in persuading Kosiya to share with her his drink would be 
adjudged the best. He listened to all their claims and decided in favour 
of Hiri. Sakka, wishing to know why he decided thus, sent Matali in 
his chariot to ask him. While Matali was yet speaking to him, Kosiya 
died and was reborn in Tavatimsa. Sakka gave him Hiri as wife and 
also a share of the kingdom of Tavatimsa. 

The story was told in reference to a monk of Savatthi, silia was so 
generous that he would give away his own food and drink and so starve. 
He is identified with Maccharikosiya, Uppalavanna with Hiri, Anuruddha 
with Paficasikha, Ananda with Mātali, Kassapa with Suriya, Moggallana 
with Canda, Sariputta with Narada, and Sakka with the Buddha himself.’ 

1 J. v. 382-412. 
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Sudhamundakavasi-dahara.—Given as an example of one who came 
to grief through hearing a woman's voice.’ 


1 AA. i. 15. 


Sunakkhatta.—A Liechavi prince of Vesāli. He was, at one time, a 
member of the Order and the personal attendant of the Buddha (ani- 
baddhaupatthaka), but was later converted to the views of Korakkhattiya 
&nd went about defaming the Buddha, saying that he had nothing 
superhuman and was not distinguished from other men by preaching 
a saving faith: that the doctrine preached by him did not lead to the 
destruction of sorrow, etc. Sàriputta, on his alms rounds in Vesili, 
heard all this and reported it to the Buddha, who thereupon preached 
the Mahasthanada Sutta and the Lomahamsa Játaka.? The Sunakkhatta 
Sutta? was evidently preached to Sunakkhatta before he joinedthe Order, 
while the Patika Sutta gives an account of his dissatisfaction. 

His grievance was that the Buddha showed no mystic superhuman 
wonders, that he had not shown him the beginning of things. The 
Buddha reminded him that he had not promised to do any of these 
things, and that, at one time, Sunakkhatta had been loud in his praise 
of the Buddha and the Dhamma. The Buddha warned him that people 
would say he had left the Order because its discipline had proved too 
hard for him. The Buddha had told him that Korakkhattiya, whom 
he so much admired, would be born after death among the Kalakafijaka 
Asuras within seven days. It happened as the Buddha prophesied, 
and the dead body of Kora declared that he was right. But even so, 
Sunakkhatta was not convinced. 

Later he transferred his allegiance to Kandaramasaka, who died, as 
the Buddha had prophesied, fallen from grace and fame. The next 
teacher to win the admiration of Sunakkhatta was Pátikaputta, and 
Sunakkhatta wished the Buddha to pay honour to him. But the Buddha 
quoted to Sunakkhatta the words of Ajita, the Licchavi general who had 
been born in Tavatimsa, to the effect that Patikaputta was ''a liar and 
a cheat," and was later able to prove that these words were true. But 
Sunakkhatta did not return to the Order. He had probably remained 
in it for several years before actually leaving it. For we find in the 
Mahali Sutta! the Licchavi Otthaddha relating to the Buddha how 
Sunakkhatta had come to him three years after joining the Order, 
claiming that he could see divine forms but could not hear heavenly 
sounds. Buddhaghosa explains® that he could not acquire the power 

1 M. i. 68 ff.; the Buddha was, at this | 3 M. ii. 252 ff. 


time, eighty years old (M. i. 82). | t D. iii. 1 ff. 
2 J. i, 389 f. ; see also J. iv. 95. | 5 Ibid., i. 152. $ DA. i. 311. 
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of hearing divine sounds because in a previous birth he had ruptured 
the ear-drum of a holy monk and made him deaf. The Sutta itself gives’ 
as the reason that he had only developed one-sided concentration of 
mind. 

Sunakkhatta is identified with Kāņārittha of the  Bhüridatta 
Jàtaka.' 


7 D. i. 153. | 8 J. vi. 219. 


Sunakkhatta Sutta.—Preached at Vesàli to Sunakkhatta, before he 
joined the Order. He asks the Buddha if the monks have really won 
all they profess or if some of them are extravagant in their professions. 
The Buddha explains that some of the monks are worldly, their hearts 
set on material things; others are free from worldly bondage, their 
hearts set on permanence; yet others on various jhànas; while the last 
have their hearts set on n$bbüna; all these will act according to their 
beliefs. The Buddha then explains further, using the simile of a surgeon: 
a patient is wounded by a poisoned arrow, even when the surgeon has 
removed the poison the patient must go slowly till the wound is healed. 
Craving is the arrow; the wound represents the six sense organs within; 
ignorance is the poison; mindfulness is the surgeon's probing; Noble 
Understanding is the surgeon's knife; and the Tathagata the surgeon.’ 


1 M. ii. 252-61. 


Sunakha.—One of the Mahanirayas. Nalikira was born there.’ 


1 J, v. 145. 


Sunakha Jàtaka (No. 242).—There was in Benares à man who owned 
a dog which had been fattened on rice. A villager saw the dog, and, 
having bought it from its master, took it away on a lead. Arrived at 
the edge of the forest, he entered a hut, tied up the dog, and lay down to 
sleep. The Bodhisatta, seeing the dog, asked him why he did not bite 
through the lead and escape. “I am going to,” answered the dog, '' as 
soon as all are asleep." And he did so. 

The story was told in reference to a dog belonging to a water-carrier 
who used to be fed near the Ambalakotthaka in Jetavana. Once a 
villager saw it and bought it from the water-carrier and took it away 
on a chain. The dog followed quietly, and the man, thinking it to be fond 
of him, let it loose. The dog ran away and returned to its old home. 
The two dogs were identical.! 


! J. ii. 246-8. 
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1. Sunanda.— Father of Padumuttara Buddha.’ He became an ascetic 
and the Buddha preached to him. In this life he was Punna Mantani- 
putta.? 

1 DhA. i. 417; but J. i. 37 and Bu. xi. 19 call him Ananda, 2 ThagA. i. 361 f. 


2. Sunanda Khattiya.—Father of Kondafifia Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 30; Bu. iii. 25. 


3. Sunanda.—A village, where Yasodharà gave a meal of milk-rice 


to Kondafifía Buddha.' 
1 BuA. 108. 


4. Sunanda.—An Ajivaka who gave grass for his seat to Kondafifia 
Buddha.' 


1 BuA. 108. 
5. Sunanda,—An Ajivaka who gave grass for his seat to Sujata Buddha,’ 
1 BuA. 168. 


6. Sunanda.—An Ajivaka who gave grass for his seat to Dipahkara 
Buddha.' 


1 BuA. 68. 
7. Sunanda.—The park where Anomadassi Buddha was born.’ 
! BuA. 141. 


8. Sunanda.—A disciple of Dhammadassi Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. i. 196. 


9. Sunanda.—4A palace of Vipassi Buddha, in his last lay life." 
1 Bu. xx. 24. 


10. Sunanda.—A brahmin in the time of Padumuttara Buddha; a 
former birth of Nita (Pupphaehadaniya) Thera.' 


! ThagA. i. 181; Ap. i. 166. 


11. Sunanda.—A brahmin, who gave an umbrella to Sariputta.' 
1 Ap. i. 266. 


12. Sunanda.—Son of King Afijasa. Once, while riding the elephant 
Sirika, he saw the Pacceka Buddha Devala, and drove the elephant 
against him. He was a previous birth of Upali.! 


1 ThagA. i. 367 f. 
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13. Sunanda.—A king of thirty-seven kappas ago, a previous -birth 
of Akkanta-Safifiaka." 
1 Ap. i. 212. 


14. Sunanda.—A charioteer of the king of Kasi, in the Mügapakkha 
Jàtaka.! He is identified with Sariputta.’ 


1 J. vi. 10 ff. 2 p. 30. 


15. Sunanda.—A charioteer of King Sivi in the Ummadanti Jataka 
(q.v.). He is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. v. 227. 


16. Sunanda.—A king of Surabhi in the time of Mangala Buddha; 
the Buddha preached to him.’ 


1 Bu. iv. 6; BuA. 119 f. 


17. Sunanda.—A city. See Naradeva (2). 


Sunandaka.—The residence of an Ajivaka who gave grass for his seat 


to KondafifiaBuddha.’ - 
1 BuA. 108. 


Sunandavati.—A city where Sumana Buddha performed the Yamaka- 
pàtihariya.! King Uggata built there, for Sobhita Buddha, a vihara 
named Surinda.” In this city Tissa Buddha died in the Sunandáráma.? 


1 BuA. 128. 2 Ibid., 139. 3 Ibid., 192. 


1. Sunandà.—An aggasavikà of Dipahkara Buddha. 
1 J. i. 29; Bu. ii. 214. 


2. Sunandà.—Mother of Dhammadassi Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 39; Bu. xvi. 13. 


3. Sunandà.—Wife of Kassapa Buddha, in his last lay life. She 
gave him milk-rice before his Enlightenment.’ 


1 Bu. xxv. 36. 2 BuA. 218. 


4. Sunandà.—One of the chief women supporters of Atthadassi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xv. 21. 


5. Sunandáà.—One of the chief women supporters of Kakusandha 
Buddha.” 


1 Bu. xxiii. 22. 
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6. Sunandà.—Wife of Ekaràjà. See the Khandahala Jataka. 
1 J, vi. 134. 


7. Sunandà.—4A garland-maker's daughter of Rajagaha. She was a 
sotapanna and daily visited the thüpa built by Ajatasattu in Rajagaha, 
offering to it flowers and garlands sent by her father. On fast days 
she would go of her own accord. When she died, she was reborn in 
Tavatimsa in the retinue of Sakka, and when questioned by him, re- 
counted her actions in the past. Sakka related the story to Vahgisa, 
who, in his turn, told it to the sangitikarakas.! 


1 Vv. iii. 9; VvA. 170 f. 


8. Sunanda.—aA celestial musician or a musical instrument.! 


1 VvA. 93, 96, 211, 372. 


1. Sunandérama.—A monastery in which Dipahkara Buddha died.’ 
1 BuA. 68. 


2. Sunandàràma.—4A monastery in which Tissa Buddha died. 
1 BuA. 192; but Bu. xviii. 28 calls it Nandaérama, 


Sunaga.—The son of a brahmin of Nalakagama, a friend of Sariputta 
before the latter left the world. Later, Sunàga heard the Buddha 
preach, entered the Order, and attained arahantship. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha, thirty-one kappas ago, he was a brahmin 
versed in the Vedas, and lived in a forest hut near Mount Vasabha as 
teacher of three thousand pupils. One day he met Sikhi Buddha, and, 
knowing by the signs on his body that he was a Buddha of infinite 
wisdom, he was suffused with joy, as a result of which he was born after 
death in the deva-world. Twenty-seven kappas ago he was a king 
named Siridhara.' 

He is evidently identical with Rahosafifiaka of the Apadana.’ 


1 Thag. vs. 85; ThagA. i. 182. 2 Ap. i. 166 f. 


Sunaparanta.—A country in which was the port of Supparaka, birth- 
place of Punna Thera. From there he went with a caravan to Savatthi, 
and, after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the Order. Later, 
obtaining the Buddha's permission, he returned to Sunáparanta.! There 
he attained arahantship, and five hundred men and five hundred women 
became lay followers of the religion. Under his direction they built 


1 ThagA. i. 158. 
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a Gandhakuti, called Candanasala, and Punna, wishing the Buddha to 
be present at the dedication festival, sent a flower through the air to 
the Buddha at Savatthi as invitation. 

The Buddha accepted this invitation and went to Sunàparanta with 
four hundred and ninety-nine arahants, including Kundadhàna and 
Ananda, all in pinnacled palanquins, provided by Vissakamma, acting 
under orders from Sakka. On the way the Buddha stopped at Sacea- 
baddhapabbata, where he converted the tapasa of the mountain, who 
became an arahant and travelled on with the party in the five hundredth 
palanquin. The Buddha spent the day in Sunàparanta, and, on his 
way back, stopped on the banks of the river Nammadà. There the 
Nagaraja paid him homage, and the Buddha left his footprint in the 
Naga’s abode for him to worship.’ 

The people of Sunàparanta were reported as being fierce and violent.” 

Sunaparanta was also the birthplace of Culla-Punna and Isidinna 
(Isidatta) (g.v.). 

Sunaparanta is probably identical with Aparanta; the Burmese, how- 
ever, identify it with the country on the right bank of the Irrawaddy 
River, near Pagan.* 

? MA. ii. 101 £.; SA. iii. 176; according °? M. iii. 268; S. iv. 61 f. 
to the latter account the Buddha spent |  * Sas. Introd., p. ix. 


seven days in Sunaparanta, at the 
Mankularama, 


Sunama.—A minister of Angati, king of Mithilà. See the Mahanara- 
dakassapa Jataka. He is identified with Bhaddaji.' 


1 J. vi. 255. 


Sunari.—A Kalinga princess; see Sundari. 


Sunikkhamma,—Sixty-seven kappas ago there were seven kings of 
this name, previous births of Sattàhapabbajita Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 242. 
Suniddà.—See Niddà. 


Sunidha.—4A minister of Magadha, who, with Vassakàra, was in charge 
of the fortifications of Pataligama, built in order to repel the Vajjis. 
These two are always mentioned together. They invited the Buddha 
to a meal, and, after his departure, named the gate by which he had 
left the city Gotamadvara, and the ford by which he crossed the Ganges, 
Gotamatittha.' | 


! Vin. i. 228 f.; D. ii. 86 f.; Ud. viii. 6. 
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Sunimmita.—A devaputta, king of the Nimmànarati-world.' Visā- 
kha became his wife, after her birth among the Nimmanarati-deva.’ 


1 J. i. 81; S. iv. 280; A. iv. 243; cf. Dvy. 140. 2 VvA. 189. 


Sunisdvimanavatthu.—The story of a woman of Savatthi. She had 
no family, and one day, seeing an arahant there begging for alms, she 
gave him a piece of cake (piivabhagam). After death she was born in 
Tavatimsa, where Moggallàna learnt her story.’ 


1 Vv. i. 13; VvA. 61. 


Sunita Thera.—He belonged to a family of flower-scavengers in Rája- 
gaha and eked out a miserable existence as road-sweeper. One day 
the Buddha saw that Sunita was destined for arahantship and visited 
him at dawn, as he was sweeping the street and collecting the scraps in 
his basket. Seeing the Buddha, he was filled with awe, and, finding no 
place to stand, stood stiffly against a wall. The Buddha approached him 
and asked if he would like to be a monk. He expressed great joy, and 
the Buddha ordained him with the “ehi bhikkhu”’ pabbajjā. Then 
he took Sunita to the vihara and taught him a subject of meditation, 
by which he won arahantship. Then many men and gods came to 
pay homage to him, and Sunita preached to them on his way of attain- 
ment. 

In the past he had spoken disparagingly of a Pacceka Buddha.’ 


1 Thag. vss. 620-31; ThagA. i. 540 f. 


1. Sunetta.—Aggasdvaka of Sobhita Buddha. He was the Buddha’s 
stepbrother and his first convert.” 


1 Bu. vii. 21; J. i. 35. l 2 BuA. 137. 


2. Sunetta Thera.—Attendant of Dhammadassi Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 39; Bu. xvi. 18. 


3. Sunetta.—A Paeceka Buddha. A man who had learnt the art of 
pelting stones with great skill, from the cripple of the Salittaka Jàtaka 
(q.v.), looking for a target for testing his skill, saw Sunetta entering the 
city for alms and aimed a pebble at his ear. The pebble went into one 
ear and out at the other, and the Pacceka Buddha died after suffering 
great pain. Men, who saw this, killed the stone-thrower, and, after a 
sojourn in Avici, he became a sledgehammer ghost in Gijjhakita.' 

On another occasion, the son of Kitavassa, king of Benares, saw Sunetta 
begging for alms, and, angered that he did not do him homage, took the 
begging bowl from Sunetta’s hand and dashed it to the ground.” 


1 DhA. ii. 71 f.; Pv. iv. 16; PvA. 283 f. 2 Pv. iii. 2; iv. 7; PvA. 177 f., 204. 
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4. Sunetta,—A teacher of old. He had numerous disciples, and those 
who followed his teachings were reborn in the Brahma-world and in 
various other worlds. Then Sunetta, seeing that some among his disciples 
were as good as himself, developed metta to a much greater degree; but 
even so, he could not free himself from birth, old age, etc. It was 
because he had not comprehended Noble Conduct, Noble Concentration, 
Noble Wisdom, Noble Release.! 


1 A. iv. 103 f.; he is referred to at A. iii. 371; iv. 135. 


Sunetta Sutta.—Contains a list of teachers, including Sunetta (q.v.), 
who taught their followers the way to the Brahma-world.! 


1 A. iv. 135. 


Sunettíà.—A brahmin maiden of Asadisagama, who gave a meal of 
milk-rice to Siddhattha Buddha.’ 


1 BuA. 185. 


Sunela,—A king of one hundred and twenty-three kappas ago, a 
former birth of Mutthipüjaka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 201. 


1. Sundara.—A city where Kassapa Buddha performed the Yamaka- 
patihariya at the foot of an asana-tree,! and Konagamana Buddha under 
a mahasala-tree.* 


1 BuA. 218. 2. Ibid., 214. 


2. Sundara.—A monk of Rajagaha. One day, as he walked through 
the street, a woman asked him to stop for a moment that she might 
worship him, and, raising the end of his robe, took his penis into her 
mouth. A doubt arose in his mind as to whether any blame attached 
to him and he consulted the Buddha, who said that as Sundara had not 
acquiesced in the act, he was blameless.’ 


1 Vin. iii. 36; cf. the story of St. Anthony. 


3. Sundara.—A monk who, with five hundred others of the same 
name, was present at the Foundation Ceremony of the Mahà Thüpa.' 


1 MT. 522. 


Sundarananda.—See Nanda. 


Sundarapandu.—A Damila chief of South India. An ally of Kula- 


sekhara.! 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 126, 174. 
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Sundarapabbata.—See Subhagiri. 


Sundarasamudda Thera.—He was the son of a wealthy setthi of Raja- 
gaha and was called Sundara on account of his beauty. While yet 
young, he realized the majesty of the Buddha, when he visited Rajagaha, 
and Samudda entered the Order. He once went to Savatthi, where he 
stayed with a friend, learning how to practise insight. On a festival 
day his mother thought of him and wept, seeing the sons of other 
families enjoying themselves with their wives. A courtezan offered 
to entice him back, and the mother promised that should she succeed 
she would make her Samudda’s wife and give her many gifts. The 
courtezan went, well attended, to Savatthi and took lodgings in a house 
to which Samudda frequently came for alms. She saw that he was 
well seen to and showed herself to him, decked and adorned and wearing 
golden slippers. One day, slipping off her sandals at the door, she saluted 
him with clasped hands as he passed, and invited him in with seductive 
manner. 

Then the thera, realizing that the heart of a worldling is unsteady, 
made then and there a supreme effort and attained arahantship.* 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,” Samudda accepted the 
invitation of the courtezan and went with her to the top floor of her 
seven-storeyed house. There she provided him with a seat and practised 
her wiles. Samudda suddenly realized what he was doing and was 
much distressed. 

The Buddha, seated in Jetavana, forty-five leagues away, saw what 
was happening and smiled. On being asked by Ananda why he smiled, 
he said: “‘ A battle royal is being waged between Sundarasamudda and 
a courtezan, but Samudda will win.” So saying, he sent forth a ray 
of light to Samudda and preached to him. At the end of the sermon 
Samudda became an arahant. 


1 Thag. vss. 459-65; ThagA. i. | 2 DhA. iv. 194 ff; cf. the story of 
467 f. | Cullapindapatikatissa. 


Sundarika Sutta.—Describes the meeting between the Buddha and 
Sunadarika-Bharadvaja (q.v.).’ 


1 S. i. 167 f. 


Sundarika-Bharadvaja.—A brahmin, one of the Bharadvajas. Once, 
when he was performing Fire-rites on the banks of the Sundarika, he 
looked round to see if there were anyone to whom he could give what 
was left over from the oblations. He saw the Buddha seated under a 
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tree, his head covered; he approached him with the oblation and a 
water pitcher and addressed him. The Buddha uncovered his head. 
The sight of the shaven head at first made Sundarika draw back, but, 
realizing that some brahmins too were shaved, he questioned the 
Buddha about his birth. The Buddha explained to him that the im- 
portant thing was not birth, but the leading of a good life. The brahmin 
was pleased and offered him the oblation, but the Buddha refused it, 
saying that he did not accept presents for chanting verses. He advised 
Sundarika to throw the food into the water, where there were nocreatures, 
for who could digest food which had once been offered to a Buddha ? 
The brahmin followed this advice and saw the water hiss and seethe 
with steam and smoke. Alarmed and with hair on end, he worshipped 
the Buddha, who preached to him. Sundarika entered the Order and 
became an arahant.? 

Sundarika-Bharadvaja was so called from his habit of offering obla- 
tions on the banks of the Sundarika.® He is also mentioned* as meeting 
the Buddha on the banks of the Báhukà and asking him whether he 
bathed in that river, because it had the reputation of cleansing sins. 
The Buddha answered that purity was not to be won that way and 
preached to him the Vatthüpama Sutta (q.v.). 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary, Sundarika was the 
brother of Akkosaka and Bilahgika Bhadradvaja. There he is mentioned 
as having abused the Buddha in much the same way as Akkosaka. 


1 To rouse the brahmin's curiosity : the topic of discussion is the same. 
and to prevent him from being repelled Several additional verses are attributed 
by the sight of a shaven head, says the | to the Buddha regarding the true 
Commentary. - “sacrifice.” The Commentary calls the 

2 S.i. 167 f. The account of the meet- . SN. discourse the Püralàsa Sutta (SNA. ii. 
ing between the Buddha and Sundarika 400). 
is given in the Sutta Nipata too (p. 79 f.), ? SA. i. 181 f. * M. i. 39 f. 
but there the details differ greatly, though . ë DhA. iv. 163. 


Sundarika-Bharadvaja Sutta.—Describes the meeting between the 
Buddha and Sundarika-Bharadvaja (q.v. The Commentary calls it 
the Piralasa Sutta.’ 


1 SN. p. 79 £.; SNA. ii. 400. 


1. Sundarikà.—A river in Kosala, reputed to be efficacious in washing 
away sins. There Sundarika-Bharadvaja held sacrifices in honour of 
Agni and met the Buddha during such a sacrifice.” 


1 M. i. 39. 2 S. i. 167; SN. p. 79, etc. 


2. Sundarikà.—See Sundari (3). 
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1. Sundari.—An aggasàvikà of Anomadassi Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 36; Bu. viii. 23. 


2. Sundari Theri,—She was born in Benares as the daughter of the 
brahmin Sujata (see Sujata 9). When her father joined the Order at 
Mithilà and sent his charioteer home, Sundari, with her mother's consent, 
gave all away and joined the Order, attaining arahantship in due course. 
Then one day, with the leave of her teacher, she left Benares, accom- 
panied by a large number of nuns, and, visiting the Buddha at Savatthi, 
uttered her ''lion's roar.” 

Thirty-one kappas ago she was born in a clansman's family, and 
seeing Vessabhu Buddha begging for alms, gave him a ladleful of food. 

Fifty times she became the wife of Cakkavattis.' 


1 Thig. vss. 326-332; ThigA. 228 f. 


3. Sundari, Sundarika.—A  Paribbajika. She listened to the per- 
suasions of her colleagues, the heretics, and would be seen in the even- 
ings going towards Jetavana with garlands, perfumes, fruits, etc. When 
asked where she was going, she would reply that she was going to spend 
the night in the Buddha'scell. She would then spend it in a neighbouring 
monastery of the Paribbajakas and be seen again early in the morning 
coming from the direction of Jetavana. After some days, the heretics 
. hired some villains to kill Sundari and hide her body under a heap of 
rubbish near Jetavana. Then they raised a hue and cry and reported 
to the king that Sundari was missing. A search was made, and her 
body was found near the Gandhakuti of the Buddha. Placing the body 
on a litter, they went about the streets of the city crying: '' Behold the 
deeds of the Sakyan monks!" As a result, the monks were subjected 
to great insults in the streets. For seven days the Buddha stayed in 
the Gandhakuti, not going to the city for alms, and Ananda even 
suggested that they should go to another city. But the Buddha pointed 
out to him the absurdity of running away from a false report, and said 
that in seven days the truth would be known. The king employed 
spies, who found the murderers quarrelling among themselves after 
strong drink. They were seized and brought before the king, where 
they confessed their crime. The king sent for the heretics and com- 
pelled them to retract their accusations against the Buddha and his 
monks and to confess their own wickedness. They were then punished 
for murder.* | | 

It is said? that once the Bodhisatta was a pleasure-seeker named 


1 Ud. iv. 8; UdA. 256 ff.; DhA. iii. 474 £.; SNA. ii. 528 f.; J. ii. 415 f. 
? Ap. i. 299; UdA. 263. 
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Munali. One day he saw Surabhi, a Pacceka Buddha, putting on his 
outer robe just outside the city. Near by a woman was walking, and 
Munáli said in jest, “ Look, this recluse is no celibate, but a rake.” It 
was this utterance of the Bodhisatta that brought to the Buddha, as 
retribution, the disgrace in connection with Sundari. 

The Dutthaka Sutta (g.v.) and the Manisükara Jataka (¢.v.) were 


preached in this connection. 


4. Sundari, —A Kalinga princess, kinswoman of Tilokasundari, She 
mirried Vikkamabàahu.' v.l. Sünari. | 


1 Cv. lix. 49; for the correctness of the name see Cv. Trs. i. 213, n. 2. 


1. Sudari-Nandà.— Younger sister of Thullanandà ; she had two other 
sisters, Nanda and Nandavati. Salha Migàranattà (q.v.) seduced her, 
and she was proclaim:d guilty of a Parājikā offence. She was also 
blamed for her greediness as regards food.” 


1 Vin. iv. 211 f. 2 Ibid., 232 f., 234. 


2. Sundari-Nandà.—A Theri. She was the daughter of Suddhodana 
and Mahapajapati and sister of Nanda Thera. Seeing that most of her 
kinsmen had joined the Order, she too became a nun, not from faith, 
but from love of her kin. Being intoxicated with her own beauty, 
she did not go to see the Buddha lest he should rebuke her. The rest 
of her story is very similar to that of Abhirüpa Nanda (q.v.). The 
Buddha preached to her and she became a sotépanna. He then gave 
her a topic of meditation, and she, developing insight, became an arahant. 
Later she was declared foremost among nuns in power of meditation, 
an eminence which she had resolved to obtain in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha.' | 

She seems to have been called Rüpanandà? too; there seems to have 
been some confusion in the legends of the different Theris named Nanda. 


1 Thag. vs. 82-6; ThigA. 80 £.; Ap. ii. 572 f.; A. i. 25; AA. i. 198 f. 2 Ibid., 198.- 


Sunhata-parivena.—A  parivena built by Devanampiyatissa on the 
bank of the bathing-tank of Mahinda.' 
1 Mhv. xv. 207. 


Supajjalita.—Twenty-seven kappas ago there were seven kings of 
this name, previous births of Citapüjaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 244. 


Supanna.—See Garuda. 
d 77 
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Supanna Samyutta.—The thirtieth section of the Samyutta Nikaya.’ 
1 S. iii. 246-9. 


1, Supatta.—The Bodhisatta born as a crow; see the Supatta Jataka. 


2. Supatta.—A king of the vultures and son of the Bodhisatta. See 
the Gijjha Jataka (No. 427). 


3. Supatta.—One of the five horses of King Kappina. Only the king 
rode Supatta, while messengers were allowed to ride the others.' 


1 DbA. ii. 117. 


Supatta Jàtaka (No. 292).—The Bodhisatta was once a crow, named 
Supatta, king of eighty-four thousand crows. His chief mate was 
Suphassà and his chief companion Sumukha, One day, while Supatta 
and Suphassà were out looking for food, they noticed that the king's 
cook had prepared a host of dishes and had left some of them out in the 
open to cool. Suphassa sniffed at the food but said nothing. The next 
day, however, she wished to stay behind and taste some of the king's 
food. Supatta consulted his captain, and they went with a large number 
of crows, whom they set in groups round the kitchen. As the cook 
was taking the dishes on a pingo, Sumukha, as arranged, attacked him 
with beak and claw and made him drop them. Then the crows ate their 
fill and flew away with food for Supatta and Suphassa. Sumukha was 
caught and taken before the king, who has seen what had happened. 
When questioned by the king, he told him the whole story and said 
that he would gladly lose his life for his king, Supatta. The king sent 
for Supatta and listened to his preaching, and, thereafter protecting all 
creatures, practised the good life. 

The story was told in reference to Sariputta, who had obtained from 
Pasenadi à meal of red rice and new ghee, flavoured with red fish, 
because he had been informed by Rahula that Bimbadevi (Rahulamata) 
suffered from gastric trouble and would be cured by this food. 

The king of Benares is identified with Ánanda, Sumukha with Sàri- 
putta, and Suphassà with Rāhulamātā.! 


1 J. ii. 433-6. 


Supatittha-cetiya.—A shrine near the Latthivanuyyàna in Ràjagaha.' 


1 Vin. i. 35. 


Supatitthita,—A Paeceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 
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Supabba.—An upasika of Rajagaha. She held the view that one 
who offered herself for sexual intercourse gave the supreme gift.’ 


1 Vin. iii. 39. 


Supassa.—The name of Mount Vepulla in the time of Kassapa Buddha! 
(v.l. Suphassa.) The people of Rajagaha at that time were called 
Suppiyà.! 

1 S. ii. 192. 


1. Supárieariya.—Three kappas ago there were thirty-four kings of 
this name, previous births of Samitigutta (Jatipüjaka) Thera.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 176; Ap. i. 154. 


2. Suparicariya Thera.—Evidently identical with Khitaka Thera 


(q.v.).' 
1 Ap. i. 181; ThagA. i. 209. 


Supina Sutta.—The five great dreams which the Buddha had on the 
night before his Enlightenment.’ 


1 A. iii. 240 f.; they are referred to J. i. 69. 


Suputakapüjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw Vipassi Buddha begging for alms and gave him a packet of salt 
(? lonasuputaka).* 

1 Ap. i. 284. 


Suppagedha.—A Yakkha, to be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
in time of need.' 
1 D. iii. 205. 


Suppati Sutta.—Once, in Veluvana, the Buddha had been walking 
about for the greater part of the night; then having washed his feet 
and entered his cell, he lay down to sleep, and Màra appeared and asked 
him why he slept. The Buddha replied that his wishes were the sole 
arbiter in this matter.’ 

1 S. i. 107 f. 


1. Suppatitthita.—A ford, across the Nerafijarà, where the Buddha 
bathed just before eating the meal given by Sujata.’ 


1 J. i. 70; BuA. 7. 


2. Suppatitthita.—A nigrodha-tree belonging to king Koravya. The 
king and his court ate the first portion of the fruit—as big as pipkins 
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and sweet; the army had the second portion, the town and country 
people the third, recluses and holy men the fourth, and birds and beasts 
the last. None guarded its fruit, and none would hurt another in order 
to obtain its fruit. 

One day there came a man who ate his fill of the fruit, broke a branch, 
and went his way. The deva of the tree was angry, and the tree bore 
no more fruit. Koravya visited Sakka and consulted him. Sakka sent 
a squall to punish the deva and made the deva appear before him full 
of repentance. Then Sakka warned him to keep the Rukkhadhamma, 
which was that various people take and make use of various parts of 
a tree; it is not for the deva of the tree to mope and pine on that 


account.! 
1 A. iii. 369 f. 


3. Suppatitthita.—The minister who traced the foundations of the 
Maha Thüpa. His father was Nandisena and his mother Sumanàdevi.' 


1 Dpv. xix. 8; MT. 528. 


4. Suppatitthita.—A king of sixty-five kappas ago, a previous birth 
of Gosisanikkhepa Thera.' 
1 Ap. i. 245. 


Suppatita.—King of Anoma or Anupama ; father of Vessabhü Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 42; Bu. xxxii. 18; D. ii. 7. 


1. Suppabuddha.—A Sakyan prince, son of Afijana and Yasodharà. 
He had a brother, Dandapani, and two sisters, Maya and Pajapati. He 
married Amita and had two children, Bhaddakaceana and Devadatta. 
Thus he was father-in-law to the Buddha. It is said? that he was 
offended with the Buddha for deserting his daughter and for being 
hostile to Devadatta. One day he took strong drink and blocked 
the Buddha's path, refusing to move in spite of the repeated requests 
of the monks. The Buddha thereupon turned back. Ananda seeing 
the Buddha smile and enquiring the reason for the smile, was told that, 
at the end of seven days, Suppabuddha would be swallowed up by the 
earth at the foot of his stairs. Suppabuddha overheard this, and had 
all his belongings carried to the seventh storey of his house. He removed 
the stairway, closed all doors, and set a strong guard. On the seventh 
day a state charger belonging to Suppabuddha broke loose. None 
could manage him except Suppabuddha, and he, desiring to seize the 
animal, moved towards the door. The doors opened of their own 

1 Mhv. ii. 19, 21; but see also Afijana. 2 DhA. iii. 44 f.; cf. Mil. 301. 
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accord, the stairway returned to its place, and the strong guard threw 
him down the stairs. When he landed at the bottom of the stairway 
the earth opened and swallowed him up in Aviei, He was also evidently 
called Mahásuppabuddha.? 


3 E.g., ThigA. 140. 


2. Suppabuddha.—A poor leper of Rajagaha who, one day seated in 
the outer circle of people, heard the Buddha preach and became, a 
solápanna. While waiting the departure of the crowd so that he could 
pay homage to the Buddha and express his gratitude, Sakka, desiring 
to test him, approached him and offered him untold wealth if he would 
repudiate the Buddha, his teachings, and the Order. But although 
Sakka revealed his identity, Suppabuddha rebuked him for a fool and 
said he had no need of more wealth, because he possessed already the 
seven stores of Ariyadhana (Noble Wealth) Sakka reported this con- 
versation to the Buddha, who said that no power in the world would 
change Suppabuddha. Soon after, Suppabuddha visited the Buddha, 
and, having worshipped him, was on his way to the city when he was 
gored to death by a cow, the cow which killed also Pukkusati, Bahiya 
Daruciriya and Tambadathika. 

The cow was a Yakkhini, who had once been a courtezan. These 
four men had then been sons of wealthy merchants, who, having taken 
her one day to a pleasure garden, took their pleasure with her. In the 
evening they killed her and took the jewels and money which they 
themselves had given her. At the moment of her death she had vowed 
vengeance on them and had killed them in one hundred existences. In 
a previous birth, Suppabuddha had insulted the Pacceka Buddha 
Tagarasikhi by calling him a “leper” (kutth?)—because he wore a 
patched robe—and by spitting on him.’ 


1 Ud. v. 3; UdA. 279 ff.; DhA. ii. 33 f. The Udana account does not include the 
interlude of Sakka. 


3. Suppabuddha.—Son of Vessabhü Buddha in his last lay life.’ 
1 D. ii. 7; Bu. xxii. 20. — 
4. Suppabuddha.—A king of fifty-seven kappas ago, a former birth 
of Eraka (Maggadayaka) Thera.* _ 
1 ThagA. i. 193; Ap. i. 173. 


Supparikà.—The name of a tribe.! 
1 Ap. ii. 359 (vs. 19). 
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Suppala.—One of the palaces of Siddhattha Buddha before his renun. 


clation.! 
1 Bu. xvii. 14. 


Suppavasa Koliyadhita.—Mother of Sivali. Before he was born, she 
lay for seven days in labour suffering great pain, and it was not till the 
Buddha blessed her that she was able to bring forth the child." It is 
sald that the child was seven years in her womb, and the reason for 
this is given in the Asátarüpa Jataka (g.v.)?  Suppavàsà was the daughter 
of the raja of Koliya? Her husband was the Licchavi Mahàli, and 
she lived in the Koliyan village of Sajjanela, where the Buddha visited 
her and preached to her on the efficacy of giving food. She was 
described by the Buddha as foremost among those who gave excellent 
alms (aggam panitadayikaünam),? an eminence which she had earnestly 
resolved to attain in the time of Padumuttara Buddha.’ 

She is included in a list of eminent upüsikás, and is mentioned’ with 
Anathapindika, Culla Anathapindika and Visakha, as givers of gifts which 
were gladly accepted by the monks. 


1 For details see s.v. Sivali. 5 A. ii. 62 f. 
? The seven years probably means 6 A. i. 26. 

that she had seven consecutive mis- 7 AA. i. 244. 

carriages. 8 A. iv. 348. 
3 J. i. 407. ? DhA. i. 339; in this context she is 


4 Ap. ii. 494 (vs. 28); but see AA. i. 244: | spoken of as living in Savatthi; this was 
where her husband is described as a | probably after Mahàáli (g.v.) went to 
Sakyan noble. live there; cf. DhA. iv. 193 f. 


Suppavásà Sutta.—The Buddha visits Suppavàsà in Sajjanela and is 
entertained by her. He preaches to her that an Ariyan upāsikā, who 
gives food, gives four things to the receiver of the food—life, beauty, 
happiness and strength—and is sure of happiness in later lives.” 


1 A. ii. 62 f. 


Suppasanna.—A king of eight kappas ago, a previous birth of Ratti- 


pupphiya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 188. 


Suppara, Supparaka.—A seaport in India. It was in the Sunà- 
paranta country and was the birthplace of Punna (q.v.). There was 
regular trade between Bharukaecha, Suppáraka and Suvannabhümi. 
From Suppara to Savatthi was one hundred and twenty leagues,’ Sa- 
vatthi being to the north-east of Suppára? Vijaya and his followers 


1 See, e.g., Ap. ii. 476 (vs. 13 f.); AA. i. 2 DhA. ii. 214; UdA. 85. 
156 3 Ibid., 84 (pubbuttaradisabhagayam). 
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landed there on their way to Ceylon, but had'to leave because the people 
were incensed by their behaviour Ubbari was once born in Supparaka 
as a horse-dealer’s daughter.’ It was also the residence of Báhiya 
Darueiriya (q.v.). | 

Supparaka (Skt. Sürpáraka) is identified with the modern Sopàra 
in the Thana district, to the north of Bombay.’ 


4 Mhv. vi. 46; Dpv. ix. 15 f. 8 Imperial Gazetteer of India s.v., but 
5 DhA. iv. 50. see s.v. Sunaparanta, 


Supparaka.—The Bodhisatta born as a master mariner (niyyimaka- 
yettha) of Bhàrukaecha. See the Suppáraka Jataka. 


Supparaka Jataka (No. 463).—The Bodhisatta was once a master 
mariner of Bhárukaecha. His eyes were injured by the salt water and 
he went completely blind. The king appointed him valuer and assessor. 
One day an elephant was brought before him which was designed to 
be the state elephant, but, feeling it over with his hands, he condemned 
it, saying that its dam had dropped it in its youth, injuring its hind 
feet. He similarly condemned a horse, a chariot, and a blanket for 
various reasons, all these things having been designed for royal use. 
All his judgments were verified by the king and found to be correct; 
but he*only gave Supparaka eight pieces of money each time, and so 
Supparaka left his service in disgust. 

Some merchants had commissioned a ship, and, while searching for 
a captain, thought of Suppàraka. When Supparaka refused, saying 
that he was blind, they replied that blind he might be, but no ship could 
founder if he were at the helm. After seven days the ship was caught 
in a storm and Supparaka drove her through various oceans—Khuramala, 
Aggimala, Dadhimáàla, Nilavannakusamala, Nalamàla and Valabhamukha. 
When he arrived at the last sea he saw that there was no means of 
rescuing the ship, and so performed an act of Truth. In one day the 
ship sailed back to Bhàrukaccha. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha's perfection of 
wisdom.’ 

1 J. iv. 136-47; cf. Saparaga Jàtaka in the Jatakamala (No. 14). 


1. Suppiya.—A Paribbajaka. He was the teacher of Brahmadatta. 
It was the discussion between these two, in the Ambalatthika park, 
regarding the virtues of the Buddha, his Dhamma and his Order, 
which led to the preaching of the Brahmajàla Sutta.1 Suppiya was a 
follower of Safijaya Belatthiputta.? 


ID. iL 2 DA. i. 35. 
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2. Suppiya.—One of the chief lay supporters of Siddhattha Buddha,’ 


1 Bu. xvii. 20. 


3. Suppiya Thera.—He was born in Savatthi in a family of cemetery- 
keepers. Converted by the preaching of his friend, the Thera Sopàka, 
he entered the Order and attained arahantship. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a brahmin, named Varuna, 
who left his ten children and became an ascetic in the forest. There he 
met the Buddha and his monks and gave them fruit. He belonged to a 
khattiya family in the time of Kassapa Buddha, but through pride of 
birth and learning used to detract his colleagues—hence his birth in 
a low caste in his last life. 


1 Thag. vs. 32; ThagA. i. 92 f.; Ap. ii. 452 f. 
4. Suppiya.—See Suppiya (2). 


1. Suppiya.—The name of the inhabitants of Rajagaha in the time of 
Kassapa Buddha. At that time Vepulla was called Supassa (Suphassa).! 


1S. ii. 192. 


2. Suppiyà.—An upäãsikä of Benares. Her husband was Suppiya, and 
they were both greatly devoted to the Order. One day, while on a 
visit to the monastery, Supplyà saw a sick monk who needed a meat 
broth. On her return home, she sent an attendant to fetch meat; but 
there was none to be had in the whole of Benares. She therefore, with 
a knife, cut a piece of flesh from her thigh and gave it to her servant 
to make into soup for the monk. She then went to her room and lay 
on her bed. When Suppiya returned and discovered what had happened 
he was overjoyed, and, going to the monastery, invited the Buddha to 
a meal the next day. The Buddha accepted the invitation, and when, 
on the next day, he arrived with his monks, he asked for Suppiyà. 
On hearing that she was ill, he desired that she be brought to see him. 
At the moment when the Buddha saw her the wound was healed, 
covered with good skin, on which grew fine hairs as on the rest of her 
body. 

It was as a result of this incident that the Buddha lay down a rule 
forbidding monks to eat human flesh, even when willingly given." 

Suppiyà is given as an example of one whose good deeds bore fruit 
in this very life." She was declared by the Buddha foremost among 


1 Vin. i. 216 f. ? Mil. 115; cf. 291. 
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women who waited on the sick, an eminence she had resolved to win 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha.* 


. 5 A. i. 26. . & list of eminent women lay disciples 
* AA. i. 244 f.; she is mentioned in | (A. iv. 348). 


3. Suppiyà.—One of the five daughters of the third Okkàka and 
Bhattà (Hatthà).! 


1 DA. i. 258; MT. 131; SNA. ii. 352. 
Suphassa.—See Supassa. 


1. Suphassà.—A female crow, wife of Supatta (g.v.). She is identified 


with Rahulamàátaà.! 
1 J. ii. 436. 


2. Suphassà.—Mother of Siddhattha Buddha.’ 


1 J. i. 40; Bu. xvii. 13. 


» 


3. Suphassá.—4A celestial musician or a musical instrument.! 


1 VvA. 94. 


Subandhu (Subuddha).—A brahmin of Benares, father of Tekiechakàri 
Thera. He incurred the wrath of Canakka and was thrown into prison 
by Candagutta.!' 

1 ThagA. i. 440. 


1. Subahu Thera.—He was the son of a setthi family of Benares, and 
was the friend of Yasa. When Yasa and his companions joined the Order 
Subahu followed his example, and they all became arahants.' 


! Vin. i. 19 f. 


2. Subahu Thera.—He was the son of a Malla raja of Pàvà, He joined 
the Order on the occasion of the Buddha's first visit to Rajagaha and 
attained arahantship together with his friends Godhika, Valliya and 
Uttiya. Bimbisàra built a hut for them but forgot the roof; there was 
no rain until this defect had been made good.! 

Ninety-nine kappas ago Subahu paid homage to Siddhattha Buddha. 
Thirty-seven kappas ago he was king sixteen times, under the name of 
Agada. He is perhaps identical with Nànasafifiaka of the Apadàna.* 


. 1 Thag. vs. 52; ThagA. i. 123 f. 2 Ap. i. 140 f. 
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3. Subahu.—Five hundred kappas ago there were thirty-four kings 
of this name, previous births of Ekasaniya (Sivali) Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 150; ThagA. i. 139. 


4. Subahu.—A tiger. See the Vannaroha and Tittira (No. 438) 
Játakas. He is identified with Moggallàna.!' 


1 J. iii. 192, 540. 


5. Subahu.—A Paeceka Buddha. 
i M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


1. Subuddha.— See Susuddha. 


2. Subuddha.—See Subandhu. 


Subodhalankara,—A work on Pāli prosody by Sangharakkhita Thera 
of Ceylon.’ 
1 Gv. 61; P.L.C. 199 f. 


Subbata.—4A king of long ago, a previous birth of Kutivihàriya (Nala- 
máliya) Thera.' 
1 ThagA. i. 131; Ap. i. 143. 


1. Subrahma.—A Devaputta. He visits the Buddha at Veluvana 
and tells him that his heart is full of dismay. The Buddha replies 
that the only path out of sorrow is by way of wisdom, renunciation and 
restraint. According to the Commentary, he was a devaputta of 
Tàvatimsa, and one day went to the Nandana Park with one thousand 
nymphs. Five hundred of them sat with him under the Pariechattaka- 
tree, while the others climbed the tree, from which they threw garlands 
and sang songs. Suddenly all of them vanished and were born in 
Aviei. Subrahmià, discovering their destiny and investigating his own, 
finds that he has only seven days more to live. Full of grief, he seeks 
the Buddha for consolation. At the end of the Buddha's discourse he 
becomes a sotàpanna. 


1 S. i. 53. 2 SA. i. 88 f.; DA. iii. 750; MA. i. 190 f. 


2. Subrahmà.— A Paeceka Brahma. He was a follower of the Buddha, 
and, after visiting him together with Suddhavasa, he went on to another 
Brahma, who was infatuated with his own importance. There, by a 
display of magic power, Subrahmà convinced him that he was far more 
powerful than the Brahma, but declared that his own power was as 
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nothing compared with that of the Buddha.* On another occasion, 
Subrahma visited the Buddha to declare the folly of Kokalika and of 
Katamoraka Tissa. Subrahma was present at the preaching of the 
Mahasamaya Sutta.” 


1 S. i. 146 f. 2 Ibid., 148. 3 D. ii. 261. 


3. Subrahma.—A brahmin who will be the father of Metteyya Buddha. 
His wife will be Brahmavati,! He will be the chaplain of King Sahkha.? 
According to the Mahāvamsa? he is identical with Kakavannatissa. 


1 DhSA. 415; Vsm. 434. 2 Anagat. vs. 96. 3 Mhv. xxxii. 82. 


Subrahma Sutta.—Describes the visit of the devaputta Subrahmà to 


the Buddha.* 
18. i. 53. 


1. Subha.—A Pacceka Buddha. 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 106. 


2. Subha.—A young man (mdnava) called Todeyyaputta. He once 
visited the Buddha in Sávatthi, asking him various questions. The 
interview is described in the Subha Sutta (q.v.). At the end of the dis- 
course he declared himself the Buddha's follower. While on his way 
back from the city, he met Janussoni, and, on being asked what he thought 
of the Buddha, spoke of him in terms of the highest praise, saying that 
none but Gotama’s own peer could utter sufficient praise of him.! Subha 
is described’ as the son of the brahmin Todeyya (q.v.) of Tudigama. 

Elsewhere,? however, a different account is given of his conversion. 
Subha's father was a very rich merchant, chaplain to Pasenadi, but a 
great miser. After death he was born as a dog in the same home. One 
day, when the Buddha was going his alms round in Tudigàma near 
Savatthi, he arrived at Subha's house. The dog saw the Buddha and 
barked, and the Buddha addressed it as “‘ Todeyya." The dog thereupon 
ran into the house and lay on a bed, from which no one.could drive it 
away. When Subha asked the cause of the uproar, he was told the 
story. Thereupon he was very angry, saying that his father had been 
born in the Brahmaloka, and, in order to refute the Buddha, he visited 
the monastery. This was the occasion for the preaching of the Subha 
Sutta. Soon after the Buddha’s death, when Ananda was staying in 


1 M.1.196 f., 208 f. ; Janussoni addresses | which adds that the Buddha proved the 

him as Bharadvaja. identity of the dog by getting it to indicate 
2 MA. ii. 802; cf. M. i. 202. the place where Todeyya's treasure lay 
3 DA. ii. 384 f.; cf. MA. ii. 963 f., ! buried. 
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Sávatthi, Subha sent a young man to Ananda with his respects and an 
invitation to his house. Ananda, having taken medicine, did not go 
that day. But he went the next day, accompanied by a monk of Cetiya 
(Cetaka). Their conversation is recorded in the Subha Sutta (2).! Sec 
also Cülakammavibhanga Sutta, which too was preached to Subha. 


4 D. i. 204 f. 


3. Subha.—A palace guard, son of Datta. He closely resembled King 
Yasalalaka-Tissa in appearance, and the king used to place him on the 
throne, decked in royal ornaments, and watch the ministers doing 
obeisance to him, while he himself took the guard’s place. One day, 
while Subha was on the throne, he reprimanded the king, disguised as 
a guard, for smiling disrespectfully, and had him led away and executed 
before the truth was discovered. Subha then became king and ruled 
for six years (120-6 a.c.). He built the Subharaja-parivena, the Valli- 
vihàra, the Ekadvara-vihara and the Nandigamaka-vihara. He was 
deposed by Vasabha. His daughter married Vankanàsika-Tissa. She 
had been adopted by a bricklayer, but Vasabha discovered her identity 
and married her to his son. Her good fortune was owing to a meal she 
had given to an arahant thera.’ 


! Mhv. xxxv. 51 ff.; Dpv. xxi. 45. 
? For details see Mhv. xxxv. 101 ff.; see also Cv. xxxviii. 13 f. 


4. Subha.—A palace occupied by Kondafifia Buddha before his re- 


nunciation.! 
1 Bu. iii. 26. 


5. Subha.—A palace occupied by Gotama Buddha before his renuncia- 
tion.! 
! BuA. 230; but Bu. xxvi. 14 calls it Subhata. 


6. Subha.—A senápati who, during the thirteenth century, built a 


fortress in Subhagiri.! 
1 Ce. Ixxxi. 4. 


1. Subha Sutta.—Subha Todeyyaputta (g.v.) visits the Buddha at 
Savatthi and asks him various questions regarding the Dhamma, com- 
paring it with the teachings of the brahmins regarding ultimate salvation. 
He admits that no one among the brahmins or the early sages had fully 
discerned and realized the qualities laid down by them for the attainment 
of merit and the achievement of right. He quotes Pokkharasáti as 
saying that those who, like Gotama, profess to transcend ordinary 
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human beings and rise to the heights of Ariyan knowledge are idle 
boasters. The Budda retorts that Pokkharasati cannot even read the 
thoughts of his slave-girl, Punnika. The Buddha then convinces Subha - 
that he has discovered the way to union with Brahma, and, at his request, 
teaches him this way, as being the four Brahma-viharas. Subha acknow- 
ledges himself the Buddha's follower.’ 


! M. ii. 196-209. 


2. Subha Sutta.—A conversation between Subha Todeyyaputta (q.v.) 
and Ananda at Sávatthi soon after the Buddha's death. Subha asks 
Ananda what were the bodies of doctrine which the Buddha was wont 
to praise, to which he incited others and in which he established them. 
Ananda explains to him. The sutta is almost word for word identical 


mA OA oum 


with the Samafifiaphala Sutta.! 
1 D. i. 204-10. 


3. Subha Sutta.—According to Buddhaghosa,' Subha Sutta is the real 
name for the Cüla-kammavibhanga Sutta (q.v.). 


! MA. ii. 962, 967. 


Subhakinnà, Subhakinha.—A class of Brahmas who occupy the 
ninth Rüpa-world; a division of the Subha-devà,! Beings are born in 
that world as a result of developing the third jhàna, and their life span 
is sixty-four kappas. They are filled and pervaded with happiness 
and are serenely blissful; they experience only sublime happiness, unlike 
the Abhassara, who exclaim in their joy. They agree both in body and 
in perceptive power.* They radiate light from their bodies in a steady 
brightness and not in flashes? When the world is destroyed by water, 
the world of the Subhakinhas forms the limit to which the water rises." 


t M. iii. 102; D. ii. 69; M. i. 2, etc. | 3 D. iii. 219. 
Compendium, p. 138. | 4 A. iv. 401; cf. iv. 40. 

? MA. i. 553 and SA. i. 162; but see | 5 AA. ii. 713; cf. PSA. 80. 
A. ii. 127, 129, where their life is given | 6 Ibid., 256. 


a8 four kappas. 


Subhaküta.—The name of Missaka Mountain (Silaküta) in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha. Ceylon was then known as Mandadipa. It was 
on Subhaküta that Kassapa Buddha landed when he arrived in Ceylon. 


1 Mhv. xv. 131 f.; Dpv. xvii. 14. 
Subhaga.—A son of the Nàga-king, Dhatarattha. See the Bhüridatta 
Jàtaka. He is identified with Moggallana.' 
1 J. vi. 219. 
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Subhagavati.—The pleasaunce in Khemavati where Kakusandha 


Buddha was born.’ 
1 BuA. 213. 


Subhagavana.—A wood in Ukkatthà. Once, when the Buddha was 
there, he visited the Avihà gods’ and, again, from there he visited 
Baka Brahma, to whom he preached the Brahmanimantanika Sutta.’ 
It was under a sdla-tree in Subhagavana that the Mülapariyàya Sutta 
was preached.? 

The wood was so called because of its beauty. People often went 
there for pleasure, and, influenced by the romantic nature of the sur- 
roundings, would plan pleasant things, which would come to pass.* 


1 D. ii. 50. , 3M.i. 1; also the Jàtaka of the same 
? M. i. 326; but see S. i. 142, where the | name (J. ii. 259). | 
Buddha is said to have been at Jetavana, 4 MA. i. 10. 


Subhagiri, Subha-pabbata, Sundara-pabbata.—An isolated rock in 
Ceylon. It was evidently named after the senāpati Subha, who built 
a fortress there in the time of Magha.’ Later, it was occupied by Bhuva- 
nekabahu (brother of Vijayabahu IV.), and formed the centre of the 
campaign in the battle of Vijayabahu IV. against Candabhanu. Later, 
Bhuvanekabahu continued to live there. After Vijayabahu IV. was 
killed by his senapat? Mitta, Bhuvanekabahu, who had succeeded to 
the throne at Jambuddoni, had once more to seek refuge in Subhagiri, 
and for some time it was the seat of government. A town seems to have 
grown up there in the same way as at Sihagiri.? 

Bhuvanekabahu himself ruled there for eleven years. After his 
death, Ariyacakkavatti laid waste the town, and the capital was later 
moved to Hatthigiri(sela)pura.* 

Subhagiri is identified with the modern Yapahu, near Maho.’ 


1 Cv. lxxxi. 3. ' 4 Ibid., 42. 5 Ibid., 45. 
2 Ibid., Ixxxviii. 26, 6l, 64 f., 79. — | © Ibid., 59. 
3 Ibid., xc. 11, 28, 30, 35. i 7 Cv. Trs. ii. 135, n. 3. 


Subhadeva.—Uncle of Abhayanāga. Abhayanāga had Subhadeva's 
hands and feet cut off and left him behind, that he might bring about 
division in the kingdom of Vohārika-Tissa. When the time was come, 
he sent word to Abhayanāga, and the latter seized the throne.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 45 f.; MT. 663. 


1. Subhadda.—One of the chief lay patrons of Dhammadassi Buddha.! 
1 Bu. xvi. 20. 
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2. Subhadda.—A youth who joined the Order under Kondafifia Buddha 
with ten thousand others, and became an arahant. He was the Buddha's 


aggasdvaka.* 
1 Bu. iii. 30; J. i. 30; BuA. 111. 


3. Subhadda.—A yavapalaka who gave grass for his seat to Kakusandha 


Buddha.! 
1 BuA. 210. 


4. Subhadda.—Son of Upaka the Ajivaka and Capa." 
1 ThigA. 221; SNA. i. 260. . 


5. Subhadda.—A barber of Átumà. He entered the Order and re- 
sented having to observe various rules, great and small. When the 
Buddha died and the monks stood weeping, Subhadda asked them to 
rejoice instead, saying: We are well rid of the Mahadsamana; we shall 
now do just as we like." Maha Kassapa heard this while he was on 
his way from Pava to Kusinara, and it was this remark which made 
him decide to hold the First Council after the Buddha's death.’ 

Subhadda had been a sámanera at the time of the Buddha’s visit to 
Átumà, and had two sons before he joined the Order. When he heard 
that the Buddha was coming, he sent for his two sons and gave orders 
for various foods to be collected to feed the Buddha and the twelve 
hundred and fifty monks. The Buddha arrived in the evening and 
took up his residence in Átumà. All night long Subhadda went about 
giving instructions regarding the preparation of the food. Inthe morning 
of the next day the Buddha went out for alms, and Subaddha approached 
him and invited him to partake of the food which he had prepared. 
But the Buddha questioned him, and, discovering what he had done, 
refused to accept the meal, forbidding the monks to do so too. This 
angered Subhadda, and he awaited an opportunity of expressing his. 
disapproval of the Buddha. This opportunity came when he heard of 
the Buddha's death.* 


1 Vin. ii. 284 f.; D. ii. 162; Mhv. iii. 6. 2 DA. ii. 599; cf. Vin. i. 249 f. 


6. Subhadda Thera.—He was a brahmin of high rank (of the udicca- 
brahmanamahasalakula), and, having become a Paribbajaka, was living 
in Kusinárà when the Buddha went there on his last journey. Having 
heard that the Buddha would die in the third watch of the night, Subhadda 
went to the sala-grove, where the Buddha lay on his death-bed, and asked 
Ananda for permission to see him. But three times Ananda refused 
the request, saying that the Buddha was weary. The Buddha over- 
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heard the conversation and asked Subhadda to come in. Subhadda 
asked the Buddha if there were any truth in the teachings of other 
religious instructors. The Buddha said he had no time to discuss that, 
but that any system devoid of the Noble Eightfold Path was useless 
for salvation, and he taught Subhadda the Doctrine. Subhadda asked 
to be allowed to join the Order, and the Buddha gave Ananda special 
permission to admit him at once without waiting for the usual pro- 
bationary period. Subhadda dwelt in solitude and in meditation and 
soon became an arahant. He was the last dispiple to be converted 
by the Buddha.’ 

Buddhaghosa says" that when the Buddha gave him permission to 
ordain Subhadda, Ananda took him outside, poured water over his head, 
made him repeat the formula of the impermanence of the body, shaved 
off his hair and beard, clad him in yellow robes, made him repeat the 
Three Refuges, and then led him back to the Buddha. The Buddha 
himself admitted Subhadda to the higher ordination and gave him a 
subject for meditation. Subhadda took this, and, walking up and down 
in a quiet part of the grove, attained arahantship and came and sat 
down beside the Buddha. 

In the past, Subhadda and Aññāta Kondafifia had been brothers. 
They had a cornfield, and the elder (Aññāta Kondafifia) gave the first- 
fruits of the corn to the monks in nine stages. The younger (Subhadda) 
found fault with him for damaging the corn. They then divided the 
field, thus settling the dispute? Subhadda rubbed the dead body of 
Padumuttara Buddha with sandalwood and other fragrant essences and 
placed a banner on his thipa. In the time of Kassapa Buddha, the 
Buddha's aggasavaka, Tissa, was Subhadda's son. Subhadda spoke 
disparagingly of him, hence his tardiness in meeting the Buddha in his 
last life. Subhadda died on the day of his ordination and arahantship.* 

The conversation between the Buddha and Subhadda forms the topic 
of a dilemma in the Milindapattha.’ Subhadda’s ordination was the 
Buddha's last “ official ” act." 


1 D. ii. 148 ff.; cf. DhA. iii. 376 f. 4 Ap. i. 100 f. 
2 DA. ii. 590. 5 p. 130. 
3 DA. ii. 588. 6 KhA., p. 89. 


7. Subhadda.—A lay disciple of Nàtikà. He was an anāgāmin and 
was born in the Suddhavasa, never to be reborn.’ 


1 D. ii. 92; S. v. 348 f. 


Subhaddakaceé,—See Bhaddakacea. 
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1. Subhaddà.—4A ggasávika of Revata Buddha.! 
1 J. i. 35; Bu. vi. 22. 


2. Subhaddé.—One of the chief women lay-supporters of Sujata 
Buddha.‘ 


1 Bu. xiii. 30. 
3. Subhadda.— Wife of Tissa Buddha before his renunciation.! 


1 Bu. xviii. 18. 


4. Subhadda.—See Mahasubhadda and Cülasubhadda. 


5. Subhaddà.—Daughter of the Madda king and wife of the king of 
Benares. See the Chaddanta Jataka. 


6. Subhadda.— Wife of Mahasudassana. See Mahàsubhaddà. 


7. Subhaddà.—4A celestial musician or a musical instrument.! 
! VvA. 94, 211. 
8. Subhaddà.—One of the five daughters of Vijayabahu I. and Tiloka- 
sundari. She married Virabahu.? 


1 Cv. lix. 31, 43. 


Subhaddacetiya.—A cetiya in Pulatthipura built by Parakkamabahu I." 


1 Oy. lxxviii. 51. 


Subhapabbata, Subhacala.—See Subhagiri. 


1. Subhavati.—A city in the time of Piyadassi Buddha. Near by 
was Sudassanapabbata, where lived the deva-king Sudassana.' 


1 BuA. 173. 


2. Subhavati.—A city in the time of Anomadassi Buddha. Near by 
was the Sudassanuyyàna, where the Buddha preached his first sermon.' 


1 BuA. 143. 


1. Subhà.—A group of Brahmas; the group includes the Parittasubha, 
the Appamanasubha and the Subhakinhà.!' 


1 M. iii. 102; for details see s.v. 
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2. Subha Kammaradhitaé.—She was the daughter of a rich goldsmith 
of Rájagaha. One day she went to pay obeisance to the Buddha and 
he preached to her. She became a sotépanna, and later she joined the 
Order under Mahapajapati. From time to time her relations tried to 
persuade her to leave the Order and return to the world. One day she 
set forth, in twenty-four verses, the dangers of household life and dis- 
missed them, convinced of her rightness. Then, striving for insight, 
she attained arahantship on the eighth day.' The Buddha saw this 
and praised her in three verses.  Sakka visited her with the gods of 
Tavatimsa and uttered another verse in her praise.? 


1 Thig. vs. 338-61. 2 Ibid., 362-4. 3 Ibid., 365; ThigA. 236 f. 


3. Subhà Jivakambavanika.—She belonged to an eminent brahmin 
family of Rajagaha, and, seeing the bane in the pleasures of sense, became 
a nun under Pajapati Gotami. She was called Subhà because her body 
was beautiful. One day, in Jivakambavana, a libertine, in the prime 
of youth, seeing her going to her siesta, stopped her, inviting her to 
sensual pleasures. She talked to him of the evils of such pleasures, 
but he persisted. Seeing that he was particularly enamoured of the 
beauty of her eyes, she pulled out one of them, saying: ‘ Come, here is 
the offending eye." The man was appalled and asked her forgiveness. 
Subha went to the Buddha, and, at sight of him, her eye recovered. 
Filled with joy, she stood worshipping him, and he taught her and gave 
her an exercise for meditation. She developed insight and became an 
arahant.' 

1 Thig. vss. 366-399; ThigA. 245 f. 


Subhasita Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks that good speech is 
that which is spoken well, righteously, affectionately and truthfully. 
Vangisa, who is present, renders the Buddha’s speech into verse.’ 


1 S. i. 188; cf. SN., p. 78 f. 


Subhüta Thera.—He belonged to a clansman's family of Magadha, 
and, because of his predisposition to renunciation, left domestic life 
and joined sectarian ascetics. Dissatisfied with them and seeing the 
happiness enjoyed by Upatissa, Kolita, Sela and others, after they had 
joined the Order, he too became a monk under the Buddha, winning 
the favour of his teachers. He went into solitude with an exercise for 
meditation, and soon afterwards attained arahantship. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he belonged to a very rich family 
of Benares, and, after hearing the Buddha preach, rubbed the Buddha's 
Gandhakuti eight times a month with the four kinds of perfumes. 
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As a result of this, he was born, in all his births, with a fragrant 
body.' 
He is probably identical with Cülasugandha of the Apadana.” 


! Thag. vss. 320-4; ThagA. i. 405 f. 
? Ap. ii. 508 f.; but see ThagA. i. 80 and Ap. ii. 459. 


Subhütaeandana.—A Thera of Pagan who wrote the Lihgatthavivarana, 


a Pàli grammar.! 
1 Gv. 63, 72; Bode, op. cit., 22. 


Subhüti Thera.—He was the son of Sumanasetthi and the younger 
brother of Anáthapindika. On the day of the dedication of Jetavana, 
he heard the Buddha preach and left the world. After ordination he 
mastered the two categories (of Vinaya rules), and, after obtaining a 
subject for meditation, lived in the forest. There he developed insight, 
and attained arahantship on the basis of mettājhāna. Teaching the 
Dhamma without distinction or limitation, he was declared chief of those 
who lived remote and in peace (aranavihdrinam aggo), and of those who 
were worthy of gifts (dakkhineyyanam).’ It is said that when he went 
begging for alms he would develop mettajhana at each door, hence every 
gift made to him was of the highest merit. In the course of his travels 
he came to Rajagaha, and Bimbisara promised to build him a dwelling- 
place. But the king forgot his promise, and Subhüti meditated in the 
open air. There was no rain, and, discovering the cause, the king had 
a leaf hut built for him. As soon as Subhüti entered the hut and seated 
himself cross-legged on the bed of hay, rain began to fall. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he belonged to a rich family and 
was called Nanda. Later he left the world and lived the hermit’s life, 
at the head of forty-four thousand others. The Buddha visited Nanda's 
hermitage and accepted from him a gift of fruit and flowers. He asked 
one of his monks, proficient in metta and eminent in receiving gifts, to 
preach the anumodand. At the end of the sermon all the other hermits 
became arahants, but Nanda's attention was fixed on the majesty of 
the preaching monk, and he did not reach any attainment. Later, 
discovering the qualities in which the preacher had attained eminence, 
Nanda resolved that he too would reach similar eminence.’ 

Verses attributed to him are included in the Theragatha@ and also in 
the Milindapafiha. See also Subhüti Sutta. | 


| A. i. 24; cf. Ud. vi. 7, where the UdA. 348 f.; see also Ap. i. 67 f., where 
Buddha commends his proficiency in Nanda is called Kosiya. 


meditation. | 3 vs. l. 
2 AA. i, 124 f; ThagA. i. 17 ff; t pp. 356, 391. 
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Subhuti Sutta.—Subhüti Thera visits the Buddha with a companion, 
and the Buddha asks him who his companion is. Subhüti answers 
that heisthe son of a believing disciple and has gone forth from a believer's 
home to homelessness. The Buddha then asks Subhüti if his colleague 
conforms to the traditional signs of the believer. Subhüti begs of the 
Buddha to define these signs, and the Buddha explains them at length.! 


1 A. v. 337 f. The Commentary says that the monk was the son of Anáthapindika 
and therefore Subhüti's nephew (AA. ii. 865). 


1. Sumaügala.—4ggasaávaka of Dipahkara Buddha.! 
1 J. i. 29; Bu. ii. 213. 


2. Sumangala.—One of the chief lay patrons of Kassapa Buddha.' 
He spread the ground with bricks of gold for a space of twenty usabhas 
and spent an equal sum on a monastery for the Buddha. He saw a 
man sleeping, and thought to himself that the man must be a thief. 
The man conceived a grudge against Sumangala, and burned his fields 
seven times, cut the feet off the cattle in his pen seven times, and burned 
his house seven times. Then knowing that Sumangala loved the Buddha’s 
Gandhakuti, he also set fire to that. It was burnt down by the time 
Sumangala could arrive there; seeing it, he clasped his hands, saying 
that now he could build another in its place. Then the thief went about 
with a knife concealed on him, waiting to kill Sumangala. One day 
Sumangala held a great almsgiving, at the conclusion of which he said: 
‘Sir, there is evidently an enemy of mine trying to do me harm. I 
have no anger against him, and will give over to him the fruits of this 
offering." The thief heard and was filled with remorse, and begged his 
forgiveness. The thief was later born as a peta on Gijjhakuta.’ 


1 Bu. xxv. 41; J. i. 92. 2 DhA. ii. 61 f. 


3. Sumangala,—City of birth of Sujata Buddha. He preached his 
first sermon in the park in the city.” 


1 Bu. xiii. 20; J. i. 38. ? BuA. 168. 
4. Sumangala.—The city where Piyadassi Buddha preached to Palita 
and Sabbadassi, who later became his chief disciples.’ 
1 BuA. 176. 
5. Sumahgala.—A king of seven hundred kappas ago, a previous 
birth of Susárada (Phaladayaka) Thera.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 167; Ap. i. 161. 
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6. Sumangala.—Nineteen kappas ago there were several kings of this 
name, previous births of Khitaka Thera.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 209. 


7. Sumangala Thera.—He was born in a poor family in a hamlet near 
Savatthi. When he grew up, he earned his living in the fields. One 
day he saw Pasenadi hold a great almsgiving to the Order, and, seeing 
the food served to the monks, desired to enter the Order that he might 
lead a life of ease and luxury. A Thera to whom he confessed his desire 
ordained him, and sent him to the forest with an exercise for meditation. 
In solitude he pined and wavered, and finally returned to his village. 
As he went along he saw men working in the fields in the hot wind, 
with soiled garments, covered with dust. And thinking how miserable 
they were, he put forth fresh effortin his meditations, and, winning insight, 
attained arahantship. 

In the past he saw Siddhattha Buddha (? Atthadassi Buddha) standing 
in one robe, after a bath. Pleased with this sight, he clapped his hands. 
One hundred and sixteen kappas ago he was twice king, under the name 
of Ekacintita.’ 

1 Thag. vs. 43; ThagA. i. 111 f.; Ap. i. 147 f. 


8. Sumaügala Thera.—An arahant. One hundred and eighteen 
kappas ago he was a brahmin. One day, having made preparations for 
a great sacrifice, he saw Piyadassi Buddha arriving at his door with one 
thousand arahants, and placed all the food in his house at the disposal 
of the Buddha and his monks.’ 


1 Ap. i. 65 f. 


9. Sumangala.—A Pacceka Buddha.! 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


10. Sumahgala.—A park-keeper of the king of Benares. See the 
Sumangala Jataka. He is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. iii. 444. 


11. Sumanhgala.—A monk of Ceylon, pupil of Sariputta. He wrote 
a tīkā on the Abhidhammavatara, called the Abhidhammatthavibhavini.,' 
He also wrote the Saratthasalini, on the Saeeasankhepa.*? 


1 P.L.C. 108, 173. ? [bid., 200; Gv. 62, 72. 


12. Sumahgala.—The tenth future Buddha, the first being Metteyya,' 
1 Anàgat., p. 40. 
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Sumahgala Jataka (No. 420).—The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares and had a park-keeper called Sumangala. A Pacceka Buddha 
came from Nandamülapabbhàra and took up his abode in the park. 
The king, seeing him as he went begging, invited him to the palace, fed 
him, and urged him to continue to stay in the park. The Pacceka Buddha 
agreed to do so, and the king told Sumangala to look after him. One day 
the Pacceka Buddha went away to a village, and, after an absence of some 
days, returned in the evening. Putting away his bowl and robe, he sat 
on à stone seat. Sumangala, looking in the park for some meat in order 
tofeed some relations who had suddenly arrived, saw the Pacceka Buddha, 
and, taking him for a deer, shot him. The Pacceka Buddha revealed his 
identity and made Sumangala pull out the arrow. Sumangala was full 
of remorse, but the Pacceka Buddha died. Feeling sure that the king 
would never forgive him, Sumangala fled with his wife and children. 
After a year he asked a friend, a minister at court, to discover how the 
king felt towardshim. The man uttered his praises in the king's presence, 
but the king remained silent. This was repeated every year, and in 
the third year, knowing that the king now bore him no ill-will, he 
returned to the king, who, after hearing from him how the accident 
had happened, forgave him. When asked why he had remained 
silent, the king replied that it was wrong for a king to act hastily in 
his anger. 

Sumangala is identified with Ananda, The story was related in 
connection with the admonition of a king.’ 


1 J. iii, 439-44 


Sumahgala-parivena.—A monastery, probably in Anuradhapura 
at the time of Buddhaghosa. Dathanaga Thera (q.v.) lived there. 


Sumahgalappasádani.—A tka on the Khuddasikkhà, written by 
Vaeissara of Ceylon at the request of Sumangala.' 


1 Gv. 62, 71; Svd. 1227. 


Sumahgalamata Theri.—She was born in a poor family of Savatthi 
and was married to a rush-plaiter (nalakara). Her first child was a son, 
named Sumahgala, who left the world and became an arahant.! She 
became a nun, and one day, while reflecting on all she had suffered in the 
lay life, she was much affected, and, her insight quickening, she became 
an arahant.? | 


1 See Sumangala (7). 2 Thig. vss. 23-24; ThigA. 28 f. 
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Sumahngalavilàsini, —Buddhaghosa's Commentary of the Digha Nikaya.’ 
It was written at the request of Dàthanága Thera, incumbent of the 
Sumahgala parivena. It is quoted in the Manorathapirani.’ 

1 Gv. 59. 2 E.g., AA. i. 407. 


1. Sumana.—The fourth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born 
in Mekhala, his father being the khattiya Sudatta and his mother Sirimà. 
For nine thousand years he lived as a householder in three palaces— 
Canda, Sucanda and Vatamsa'—his wife being Vatamsikà and his son 
Anupama. He left the world on an elephant, practised austerities for 
ten months, and attained enlightenment under a nàga-tree, being given a 
meal of milk-rice by Anupama, daughter of Anupama-setthi of Anoma, 
and grass for his seat by the Ajivaka Anupama. His first sermon was 
preached in the Mekhala Park, and among his first disciples were his 
step-brother Sarana and the purohita's son Bhavitatta. His Twin-miracle 
was performed in Sunandavati. The Bodhisatta was a Nàga-king Atula. 
Ong of the Buddha's chief assemblies was on the occasion of his solving 
the questions of King Arindama on Nirodha. 

Sarana and Bhavitatta were his chief monks and Sona and Upasena 
his chief nuns. Udena was his personal attendant. Varuna and Sarana 
were his chief lay supporters among men and Cala and Upacala among 
women. His body was ninety cubits in height, and he died at the age 
of ninety thousand in Ahgarama, where a thüpa of four yojanas was 
erected over his ashes.” 

! BuA. calls them  Náàrivaddhana, 2 Bu. v. 1 f£.; BuA. 125 f.; J. i. 30, 34, 
Somavaddhana and Iddhivaddhana (125). i 35, 40. 

2. Sumana.—Attendant of Padumuttara Buddha. His eminence 
prompted Ananda (Sumana in that birth) to resolve to be an attendant 
of some future Buddha.? 

1 J. i. 37; Bu. xi. 24. 2 ThagA. ii. 122; see also Ap. i. 195. 


3. Sumana.—Step-brother of Padumuttara Buddha. He obtained, 
as boon from the king, the privilege of waiting on the Buddha for three 
months. He built in the park of Sobhana a vihára. The park belonged 
to the householder Sobhana, and he built the vihára on land for which he 
gave one hundred thousand. There he entertained the Buddha and his 
monks. Sunanda is identified with Ananda," 

1 ThagA. ii. 122 f.; AA. i. 160 f.; SA. ii. 68 f. 


4. Sumana.—A pupil of Anuruddha. He represented the monks from 
Paveyyaka at the Second Council. Vasabhagaémi was his colleague.’ 
See also Sumana (8). 

1 Mhv. iv. 49, 58; Dpv. iv. 48; v. 24; Vin. ii. 305, etc. 
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5. Sumana.—A garland-maker, given as an example of one whose 
acts bore fruit in this very life! He was Bimbisára's gardener, and 
provided the king daily with eight measures of jasmine flowers, for which 
he received eight pieces of money. One day, while on his way to the 
palace, he saw the Buddha, and threw two handfuls of flowers into the 
air, where they formed a canopy over the Buddha's head. Two 
handfuls thrown on the right, two on thc left and two behind, all remained 
likewise in the air and accompanied the Buddha as he walked through 
the city, a distance of three leagues, that all might see the miracle. 

When Sumana returned home with his empty basket and told his wife 
what he had done, she was fearful lest the king should punish him. 
Going to the palace, she confessed what he had done, and asked for 
forgiveness for herself as she had had no part in the deed. Bimbisara 
visited the Buddha and then sent for Sumana. Sumana confessed that 
when he offered the flowers to the Buddha he was quite prepared to 
lose his life. The king gave him the eightfold gift: eight female slaves, 
eight sets of jewels, eight thousand pieces of money, eight women from 
the royal harem, and eight villages. 

In reply to a question by Ánanda, the Buddha said that in the future 
the garland-maker would become a Pacceka Buddha, Sumana.* 

1 Mil. 115, 291, 350; cf. DhSA. 426; | to KhA., the Pacceka Buddha’s name will 


PSA. 498. be Sumanissara, 
? DhA. ii. 40 f.; KhA. 129. According | 


6. Sumana.—Chief lay supporter of Kassapa Buddha. 
1 DA. ii. 424; but see Sumangala (2). 


7. Sumana Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Kosala. 
His mother's brother was an arahant, and ordained him as soon as he 
grew up. Sumana soon acquired the four jhanas and fivefold aññā and, 
in due course, attained arahantship. 

Ninety-five kappas ago he gave a haritaka-fruit to a Pacceka Buddha 
who was ill! He is evidently identical with Haritakadàyaka of the 
A padàna.? 

1 Thag. vss. 330-4; ThagA. i. 411 f. 2 Ap. ii. 394; cf. Avadanas ii. 67-70. 


8. Sumana Thera.—See Cüla-Sumana (3). He is probably identical 
with Sumana (4), and may be identical with Sumana (7) if the uncle 
mentioned in connection with the latter is Anuruddha. 

Thirty-one kappas ago he was a garland-maker and offered jasmine- 
flowers to Sikhi Buddha. Twenty-six kappas ago he was king four times, 
under the name of Mahayasa. 


1 Thag. vss. 429-34; ThagA. i. 457 f. 
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9. Sumana Thera.—He is mentioned as having lived in Andhavana 
with Khema. Together they visited the Buddha, and, when Khema had 
gone away, Sumana talked with the Buddha about arahants. He is 
probably identical with Sumana (7) or (8). 


1 A. iii. 348 f. 


10. Sumana.—A setthi in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He was 
the employer and, later, the friend of Annabhara (q.v.). 


11. Sumana.—A householder in the time of Dutthagamani Abhaya, 
in the village of Bhokkanta in South Ceylon. Later he lived in the 
village Mahàmuni, in the district of Dighavapi. Ubbiri was born as 
his daughter and was named Sumanà. Sumanà married Lakuntaka 


Atimbara.! 
1 DhA. iv. 50 f. 


12. Sumana.—A setthi of Sàávatthi, He was the father of Anatha- 
pindika and Subhüti Thera.!' 


1 ThagA. i. 23; AA. i. 125, 208. 


13. Sumana,—A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago, to whom, 
in a previous birth, Bhalliya’ and Bharadvaja Thera’ gave vallikara- 


fruit. 
1 ThagA. i. 49. 2 Ibid., 303; cf. Ap. ii. 416. 


14. Sumana.—Eldest son of King Bindusàra. He was killed by Asoka. 
Nigrodha-sàmanera was his son and Suman his wife.’ 


1 Mhv. v. 38, 41; Sp. i. 45. 


15. Sumana.—Son of Sahghamittà and Aggibrahma.' He joined the 
Order at the age of seven; even as a sdmanera he was gifted with the 
sixfold abhififià and accompanied Mahinda to Ceylon. Once when he 
announced that Mahinda was going to preach his voice was heard all 
over Ceylon? In order to get relics for the cetiyas in Ceylon, he went 
(by air) to Pupphapura (Pataliputta), and from there to Sakka's abode, 
for the Buddha's right collar-bone. He supervised the placing of the 
relics in the Thüpàaráma-cetiya.' 

1 Mhv. v. 170. 4 Ibid., xvii. 7, 21; xix. 24, 42; see 


? [bid., xiii. 4, 18. also Dpv. xii. 13, 26, 39; xv. 5 f., 28, 
3 Ibid., xiv. 33. 1 93. 
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16. Sumana.— Governor of Girijanapada in the time of K&kavanna- 
tissa. He was a friend of Velusumana’s father.’ 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 69. 


17. Sumana.—A Yakkha chief, to be invoked in time of need by 


followers of the Buddha.! 
1 D, iii. 205. 


18. Sumana.— One of the chief lay patrons of Metteyya Buddha.’ 
1 Anàgat. vs. 98. 


19. Sumana.—4A Pacceka Buddha of the future. See Sumana (5). 


20. Sumana.—A gardener of Kosambi. He worked for three seéthis: 
Ghosaka, Kukkuta and Pavariya. With their permission, he entertained 
the Buddha one day, and it was at his house that Khujjuttara (q.v.) met 


and heard the Buddha.! 
1 DhA. i. 208 f. 


21. Sumana.—A setthiputta of Rajagaha, Punna (Punnasiha) (q.v.) was 
his servant, but, later, Punna, as the result of giving alms to Sariputta, 
became rich and Sumana married his daughter, Uttarà. Sumana was 
an unbeliever, and Uttara, wishing for leisure in which to practise her 
religion, obtained for him the services of the courtezan Sirimà, paying 
her with the money obtained from her father. 


1 DhA. iii. 104, 302 f. 


22. Sumana.—A deity who lived in the fortified chamber over the gate 


in Jetavana.! 
1 DhA. i. 41. 


23. Sumana.—See Samiddhisumana. 


24. Sumana.—An eminent monk, who was present at the Foundation 
Ceremony of the Mahà Thüpa.' 


1 Dpv. xix. 8; in MT. (524) he is called Maha Sumana. 


25. Sumana.—The guardian deity of Samantaküta (q.v.). See also 
Cv. Ixxxvi. 19. 


26. Sumana.—The personal name of Uggahamana.’ 
1 MA. ii. 709. 
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Sumanaküta.—5ee Samantaküta. 


Sumanagalla.—4AÀ. district in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv, Ixxiv. 123. 


Sumanagiri-vihara.—See Samantaküta. 


Sumanatalavantiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago 
he gave to Siddhattha Buddha a fan (talavanta) covered with jasmine- 
flowers.’ See also Satimattika.? 


1 Ap. i. 293 — Ap. ii. 408. 2 ThagA. i. 359. 


Sumanadamadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago 
he stood in front of Siddhattha Buddha, with a garland of sumana flowers 
in his hand to honour him.’ 

1 Ap. i. 293. 


1. Sumanadeva.—A tree-deity whose daughter, Kali, was married to 
Dighataphala. Because Kàlavilahgiya's (g.v.) wife, disguised as a man, 
brought him the news of the birth of a son to Kali, he gave her the 
treasures which lay buried within range of the shadow of his tree.’ 


1 MA. ii. 813. 


2. Sumanadeva.—An Elder of Ceylon, teacher at the Lohapasada. 
He was an eminent expert of the Abhidhamma.* 


1 DhSA. 31. 


1. Sumanadevi.—Mother of Maha Kassapa Thera.’ 
J Ap. ii. 583. 


2. Sumanadevi.—Mother of Suppatitthita.' 
1 MT. 528. 


3. Sumanadevi.—Step-sister of Khallatanaga. She had three sons— 
Tissa, Abhaya and Uttara—who conspired against the king. On the 
failure of their conspiracy, they jumped into the fire on the spot where 
now stands the Abhayagiri-cetiya.’ 


! MT. 612. 


4. Sumanadevi.—Youngest daughter of Anàthapindika. When her 
sisters, Mahásubhaddà and Cullasubhaddà, married and went to live 
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with their husbands, Anathapindika appointed her to look after the 
feeding of the monks in his house. She became a sakadügüm? and 
remained unmarried. Because of her failure to obtain a husband, 
she refused to eat, and fell ill. One day, when Anàthapindika was in 
the refectory, he received a message from her. He went immediately 
and asked her what was the matter. She addressed him as “‘ Younger 
brother," and saying that she had no fear, she died. Anathapindika, 
in great sorrow, sought the Buddha and confessed his grief that she should 
have died while talking incoherently. The Buddha explained that, 
inasmuch as she was a sakadagami and he but a sotapanna, her addressing 
him as “‘ Younger brother " was quite in order. After death she was 
born in Tusita, said the Buddha.! 
1 DbA. i. 151 f. 


5. Sumanadevi.—Mother of Visàkhà. Her husband was Dhanafijaya, 
son of Mendakasetthi of Bhaddiya-nagara. She was one of the 
Mahàpuíifia.? 

1 DhA. i. 384 f.; SA. i. 116, etc. 2 Vgm. 383; PSA. 509, etc. 


Sumanapabbata.—A monastic building in Kelivata, erected by 
Aggabodhi I.’ 


1 Cv. xlii. 19. 


Sumanavàpigama.—A village in Ceylon, four yojanas to the south-east 
of Anuradhapura. Precious stones appeared there, when Dutthagamani 
wished to build the Mahà Thüpa.' 


1 Mhv. xxviii. 18. 


Sumanavijaniya Thera.—An arahant,’ evidently identical with Isidinna’ 
(q.v.). 
1 Ap. ii. 415. ? ThagA. i. 313. 
1. Sumanà.—An aggasávika of Anomadassi Buddha.' 
1 J. i. 36; Bu. viii. 23. 


2. Sumanà.— Wife of Sirivaddhaka and mother of Mahosadha.' 
1 J. vi. 331. 


3. Sumana.—A Naga maiden, wife of the Naga-king Campeyya. 
See the Campeyya Jàtaka. She is identified with Rahulamata.:! 


! J. iv. 468. 
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4. Sumanà.— Wife of Sumana (14) and mother of Nigrodha-sámanera.' 


1 Mhv. v. 41. 


5. Sumana.— Wife of Sumedha Buddha in his last lay life.! 
1 Bu. xii. 20. 


6. Sumana.—Called Sumanarajakumari. She was the daughter of the 
king of Kosala and sister of Pasenadi. She is included among the 
eminent wpüseküs. She once visited the Buddha, with five hundred 
royal maidens in five hundred royal chariots, and questioned him 
regarding the efficacy of giving.” 

The Commentary explains? that these five hundred companions were 
born on the same day as herself. She was seven years old when the 
Buddha paid his first visit to Savatthi, and she was present at the dedica- 
tion of Jetavana with her five hundred companions, carrying vases, 
flowers, etc., as offering to the Buddha. After the Buddha's sermon she 
became a sotapanna. 

It is said that, in the time of Vipassi Buddha, she belonged to a setthi 
family, her father being dead. When the people, almost at the point of 
the sword, obtained the king’s permission to entertain the Buddha and 
his monks, it was the senapatv's privilege to invite the Buddha to his 
house on the first day. When Sumanà came back from playing, she found 
her mother in tears, and when asked the reason, her mother replied, 
“Tf your father had been alive, ours would have been the privilege 
of entertaining the Buddha today." Sumana comforted her by saying 
that that honour should yet be theirs. She filled a golden bowl with 
richly flavoured milk-rice, covering it with another bowl. She then 
wrapped both vessels all round with jasmine-flowers and left the house 
with her slaves. On the way to the sena@pati’s house she was stopped 
by his men, but she coaxed them to let her pass, and, as the Buddha 
approached, saying that she wished to offer him a jasmine garland, she 
put the two vessels into his alms bowl. She then made the resolve that 
in every subsequent birth she should be named Sumanà and that her 
body should be like a garland of jasmine. When the Buddha arrived 
in the senápati's house and was served first with soup, he covered his 
bowl saying that he had already been given his food. At the end of the 
mealthe senapati made enquiries, and, full of admiration for Sumana’s 
courage, invited her to his house and made her his chief consort. Ever 
after that she was known as Sumanà, and, wherever she was born, a 
shower of jasmine-flowers fell knee-deep on the day of her birth. 


1 A. iv. 347. 2 See Sumanarajakuméari Sutta (A. iii. 32 f.). 3 AA. ii. 593 f. 
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According to the Therigathà Commentary,* Sumana joined the Order 
in her old age. She was present when the Buddha preached to Pasenadi, 
the discourse® beginning with, ** There are four young creatures, Sire, who 
may not be disregarded,” and Pasenadi was established in the Refuges 
and the Precepts. Sumana wished to leave the world, but put off doing 
so that she might look after her grandmother as long as she lived. 

After the grandmother’s death, Sumanà went with Pasenadi to the 
vihàra, taking such things as rugs and carpets, which she presented to 
the Order. The Buddha preached to her and to Pasenadi, and she became 
an anügümi. Shethen sought ordination, and, at the conclusion of the 
stanza* preached to her by the Buddha, attained arahantship. 


4 ThigA. 22 f. 5 Given at S. i. 68-70. 6 Thig. vs. 16. 


7. Sumana Theri.—She was a Sākyan maiden, belonging to the harem 
of the Bodhisatta before his renunciation. She joined the Order under 
Mahapajapati Gotami, and, as she sat meditating, the Buddha appeared 
before her in a ray of glory. She developed insight and became an 


arahant.! 
l Thig. vs. 14; ThigA. 20. 


8. Sumanà.— Wife of Siddhattha Buddha in his last lay life.! 


1 Bu. xvii. 15; BuA. (185, 187) calls her Somanassa, 


9. Sumanà.— See Sumanadevi. 


10. Sumana.—An aggasávikà of Metteyya Buddha.* 
1 Anagat. vs. 98. 


11. Sumanà.— The name of Ubbirl, when she was born in Bhokkanta- 
gama, as the daughter of Sumana. She married Lakuntaka Atimbara, 
Dutthagamani’s minister. Later she joined the Paficabalaka nuns and 
became an arahant. See Ubbiri (1). 


12. Sumanà.—4An eminent teacher of the Vinaya in Ceylon.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 17. 


13. Sumanà.—One of four women of Pannakatanagara in Esikárattha. 
They saw a monk begging for alms, and one gave him a sheaf of indivara- 
flowers, another a handful of blue lilies, another of lotuses, and the fourth 
some jasmine blossoms. They were all reborn in Távatimsa, their 
vimanas adjoining each other. Moggallana saw them and learnt their 
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story, which is recorded in the Vimdanavatthu as the story of the Catu- 
ritthivimana. The last-mentioned of the women, who offered sumana- 
flowers, was called Sumanáà.! 


1 Vy. iv. 7; VvA. 195 f. 


 Sumanà Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Paficaka Nipàta of the 


Anguttara Nikáya.' 
1 A. iii. 32-44. 


Sumana-rajakumari Sutta.—Sumana, sister of Pasenadi, visits the 
Buddha at Jetavana with five hundred companions in five hundred 
chariots and asks him whether, in the case of two disciples, alike in faith, 
virtue and insight, the one being an almsgiver and the other not, there 
be any distinction. The Buddha replies that whether they be born in 
the deva-world or in the world of men, the giver would be superior in 
life-span, beauty, happiness, honour and power. There would still be 
a difference between them, even when, in later life, they both enter the 
Order, but the difference would cease to exist on their becoming arahants.! 

The Commentary adds? that Sumana’s questions were the result of 
a conversation between two babies born in the house of the King of 
Kosala, one as the king's son, the other as the son of one of the attendant 
women. The children were laid side by side on two beds, the prince's 
bed being higher and better. They had both been monks in their previous 
life; the prince was a sarantyadhammapiraka, the other a bhattaggapiraka. 
The prince saw his past life, and, realizing that the other had not taken his 
advice and had, therefore, suffered eclipse, addressed him as he lay on the 
next bed. Sumanà heard their talk, but spoke no word of it to anyone, 
in case the children should be thought to be possessed of evil spirits. 


1 A. iii. 32 f. 2 AA. ii. 595 f. 


Sumanaveliya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he placed 
a bunch of sumana-flowers in front of the seat of Vessabhü Buddha. 
After death he was born in the Nimmanarati-world; eleven kappas ago - 
he was a king named Sahassára.! 


1 Ap. i. 264. 


Suma.—An eminent Theri of India who came over to Anuradhapura 
in the time of Devanampiyatissa and taught the Vinaya there.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 24. 


Sumagadha (Sumagava).—-A lotus-pond near Ràjagaha. The Sam- 
yutta Nikaya mentions the Buddha as relating the story of a man who 
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went to Sumagadha with the thought, “I will speculate about the world.” 
He saw an army, with its four divisions, enter a lotus-stalk. He then 
thought he must be mad and told everyone so. The Buddha explained 
that what the man had seen was real; it was an Asura army, fleeing from 
the devas in panic, through a lotus-stalk. Near the pond was the 
Moranivapa, and within walking distance was the Paribbajakarama in 
Queen Udumbarika’s park. The Buddha was walking about in the open 
air near Sumagadha just before he preached the Udumbarikasihanada 


Sutta.” 
1 S. v. 447 f.; cf. Ramayana i. 34. 2 D. iii. 40. 


1. Sumitta.—An Ajivaka who gave grass for his seat to Padumuttara 


Buddha.! 
1 BuA. 158. 


2. Sumitta.—Son of Sumedha Buddha in his last lay life.’ 
! Bu. xii. 20; BuA. (160) calls him Punabbasumitta. 


3. Sumitta.—Brother of Sambahula and king of Amaranagara; he 
entered the Order and became the aggasávaka of Siddhattha Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xvii. 18; J. i. 40; BuA. 186. 


4. Sumitta. —A king of one hundred and thirty kappas ago; a previous 
birth of Nagita (Atthasandassaka) Thera,’ v.l. Sukhitta. 
1 ThagA. i. 184; Ap. i. 168. 


5. Sumitta.—A sage of Kasi, a former birth of Maha Kassapa; his wife 
was Bhaddà Kapilani.! 
1 Ap. ii. 582. 


6. Sumitta.— Younger brother of Vijaya and son of Sihabahu. His 
wife, Città, was the daughter of the Madda King. He reigned in Sihapura, 
and was invited by Vijaya to Ceylon to succeed to the throne; but he 
sent, instead, his son Panduvasudeva. He had two other sons. 


1 Mhv. vi. 38; viii. 2, 6, 10. 


7. Sumitta Thera.—He was the younger son of Kuntikinnari. He was 
ordained, with his brother Tissa, by Mahavaruna and attained to arahant- 
ship. Tissa died from the bite of a venomous insect because it proved 
impossible to get any ghee, though Sumitta went about seeking for some. 
Sumitta died, while walking in meditation in the Cankama-hall, in the 
eighth year of Asoka’s reign.’ 
1 Mhv. v. 213-27. 
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1. Sumittà.—One of the five daughters of Vijayabahu I. and Tiloka- 
sundari, She married Jayabahu.' 
1 Cv. lix. 31, 43. 


2. Sumittà. —Yasodharà (Rahulamata) in a previous birth.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 587. 


Sumittáráma.— The monastery in which Vipassi Buddha died.’ 
1 Bu. xx. 36. 


1. Sumukha.—A Yakkha chief, to be invoked in time of need by 


followers of the Buddha.! 
1 D. iii. 205. 


2. Sumukha.—A crow, general of Supatta. See the Supatta Jataka. 
He is identified with Sàriputta.! 


1 J. ii. 436. 


3. Sumukha.—A swan, general of a flock of swans whose king was 
Dhatarattha. See the Hamsa Jàtaka (No. 502) and Mahahamsa Jataka 
(No. 534). He is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. iv. 430; v. 382. 


Sumucalindasara.—A lake,’ evidently identical with Muealinda (q.v.). 
1 J. vi. 582. 


Sumekhala.—4A king whose country was destroyed because he ill-treated 


holy men.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 368. 


Sumekhali.—A king of fifty-four kappas ago, a former birth of 


Bilàlidàyaka Thera." 
1 ThagA. i. 145. 


Sumeghaghana.—A king of twenty-nine kappas ago; a previous birth 
of Minela-(Vinela-)pupphiya Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 204. 


1. Sumedha.—The Bodhisatta in the time of Dipahkara Buddha. 
He was a very rich brahmin of Amaravati, and, having left the world, 
became an ascetic of great. power in the Himalaya. While on a visit 
to Ramma-nagara, he saw people decorating the road for Dipankara 

II. 79 
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Buddha, and undertook to do one portion of the road himself. The 
Buddha arrived before his work was finished, and Sumedha lay down on 
a rut for the Buddha to walk over him. He resolved that he, too, would 
become a Buddha, and Dipankara, looking into the future, saw that his 
wish would come true. This was the beginning of Gotama Buddha's 
qualification for Enlightenment.’ 


1 J. i. 2 ff.; DhA. i. 68; Bu. ii. 5 ff.; SNA. i. 49; in Chinese Records he is called 
Megha. The Dvy. (p. 247) calls him Sumati. 


2. Sumedha.—A khattiya, father of Dipahkara Buddha.’ 


1 J. i. 29; but Bu. iii. 25 calls him Sunanda. 


3. Sumedha.—A khattcya, father of Narada Buddha.! 


1 J. i. 37; but Bu. ix. 18 calls him Sudeva. 


4. Sumedha.—The eleventh of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in Sudassana, his father being the khattiya Sudatta and his mother 
Sudattà. He lived in the household for nine thousand years, in three 
palaces, Sueanda, Kaficana (Kofica) and Sirivaddha, his wife being 
Sumana and his son Sumitta (Punabbasumitta). He left home on an 
elephant, practised austerities for eight months, was given a meal of 
milk-rice by Nakulà, and grass for his seat by the Ajivaka Sirivaddha. 
He obtained Enlightenment under a mahanimba(mahdnipa)-tree. His 
body was eighty-eight cubits in height. His chief disciples were Sarana 
and Sabbakama among monks and Rama and Surama among women. 
Sagara was his personal attendant. His chief lay patrons were Uruvela 
and Yasava among men, and Yasodharà and Sirimà among women. 
He preached his first sermon at Sudassana, to his younger brothers. 
The Bodhisatta was the ascetic, Uttara. Sumedha lived for ninety 
thousand years and died in Medharama, His relics were scattered.’ 


1 Bu. xii. 1 ff.; BuA. 163 f. 


5. Sumedha.—The name of à brahmin family in the time of Tissa 
Buddha. Vàrana Thera was born in the family.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 353. 


6. Sumedha.—An wpatthaka of Sumedha Buddha, whom Pilindavaccha 
met at that time.! 


! Ap. i. 59; but see Bu. xii. 23, where Sumedha’s upatthaka is called Sagara. Perhaps 
this refers to another. 
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T _ Sumedha.—A king of twenty kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Avopphiya Thera.* 
1 Ap. i. 112. 


8. Sumedha.—A king of seven kappas ago, a previous birth of Pada- 


safifiaka Thera.' l 
1 Ap. i. 119. 


9. Sumedha.—An Elder of Ceylon, at whose request Buddhanaga 
wrote the Vinayatthamafijüsa.!' 
1 P.L.C. 201. 


10. Sumedha.—A Thera of Cütaggàma, probably of the fourteenth 
century; author of the Sàdhuearitodaya and the Anapattidipani.’ 
| 1 P.L.C. 247. 


Sumedhakathà.—The first section of the Jataka Commentary, dealing 
with Sumedha’s meeting with Dipankara Buddha.' 


1 J. i. 2-28. 


Sumedhayasa.—A king of twenty-nine kappas ago, a former birth of 


Ramaneyya Thera.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 121. 


1. Sumedha Theri.—She was the daughter of King Kofica of Mantàvati. 
When she came of age, her parents let Anikadatta, king of Varanavati, 
see her. But she had frequent association with nuns, and cut off her hair 
by herself, and then, concentrating her attention on the idea of the 
"foul" she attained the first ghana. When her parents entered her 
room with Anikadatta, she converted them all, and obtained permission 
to join the Order. Shortly afterwards she attained arahantship. 

In the time of Konaégamana Buddha she and her friends (afterwards 
Dhanafijani and Khemà), clansmen’s daughters, agreed together to have 
a large monastery built, and this they made over to the Buddha and the 
Order. In the time of Kassapa Buddha she belonged to a very rich 
family and was a friend of the seven daughters of Kiki.’ 


1 Thig. vs. 448-522; ThigA. 272 f.; Ap. ii. 512 £.; cf. 545 (vs. 24). 


2. Sumedha.—Mother of Dipankara Buddha.: 
1 J. i. 29; Bu. ii. 207. 


3. Sumedha.—Mother of Padumuttara Buddha.' 
1 SA. ii. 67; DA. ii. 488; but Bu. xi. 19 calls her Sujata. 
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4. Sumedhà.—Chief queen of King Suruci of Mithilà and mother of 
Mahapanada. See the Suruei Jàtaka. She is identified with Visakhà.' 


1 J. iv. 325; DA. iii. 856. 


1. Sumbha.—A Pacceka Buddha.? 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 106. 


. 9. Sumbha.—A country in which was Desaka (?), where Udayi visited 
the Buddha during a stay there, and had a conversation with him." 


1 S. v. 89; cf. 168, and J. i. 393; also SA. iii. 181. 


Summa Thera.—An incumbent of Dipavihàra in Ceylon. He was 
evidently an eminent commentator, and is quoted by Buddhaghosa. 
Tipitaka-Culanaga was his pupil.' | 

1 MA. i. 126; AA. ii. 845. 


Suyasa.—A palace occupied by Paduma Buddha before his renunciation.’ 
1 Bu. ix. 17; but see BuA. 146. 


Suyána.—Seventy-seven kappas ago there were eight kings of this 
name, previous births of Panadhidayaka Thera.' 


1 Ap. i. 209. 


1. Suyáma.—One of the eight brahmins consulted at the birth of the 
Buddha to predict his future.! | 


1 J. i. 56; Mil. 236. 


2. Suyama.—aA devaputta, chief of the Yàma-devas.! The courtezan, 
Sirimà, was reborn after death, as the wife of Suyàma.* When the 
Buddha descended from the deva-world to earth, at Sankassa, Suyáma 
accompanied him, holding a yak’s-tail fan (vàalavijana).? 

1 A. iv. 242; D. i. 217. 3 DhA. iii. 226; Vsm. 392; cf. BuA. 
2 SNA. i. 244. 239; J. i. 48, 53; Mhv. xxxi. 78. 


3. Suyama.—aA king of Benares, son of Puthuvindhara. His son was 


Kiki Brahmadatta.!' 
1 ThagA. i. 151. 


4. Suyama (Suyamana) Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of 
Vesali and was expert in the three Vedas. He saw and heard the Buddha 
at Vesali, and, having entered the Order, attained arahantship while his 
head was being shaved. 
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Ninety-one kappas ago he was a brahmin of Dhafifiavati, and, having 
invited Vipassi Buddha to his house, gave him a seat spread with flowers. 
He was once a king, called Varadassana.* He is evidently identical with 
Kusumasaniya of the Apadàna.* 


1 Thag. 74; ThagA. i. 165 f. ? Ap. i. 160. 


Sura.—A hunter, who discovered fermented liquor. See the Kumbha 
Jataka. 


Surakitti,—A king of Burma in the fifteenth century. He built a 
four-storeyed vihàra for Tipitakalankara Thera.' 


1 Bode, op. cit., 53. 


Surakkhita.—An aggasavaka of Phussa Buddha; he was a prince of 
Kannakujja.' 
1 J. i. 41; BuA. 193; but Bu. xix. calls him Sukhita, 


Suragiri,—A palace occupied by Atthadassi Buddha before his renuncia- 
tion! 
1 Bu. xv. 15. 


Surattha.—A country’ in which Sàálissara lived, on the banks of the 
Sátodika. Two hundred years after the Buddha's death the king of 
Surattha was Pingala.* 

The country is identified with modern Kathiawad. 

1 Mil 331, 359; Pv. iv. 3; Ap. ii. 2 J. iii. 463; but see v. 133. 

359. |. 8 PvA. 244. 


Surabhi.—A Pacceka Buddha whom the Bodhisatta (in his birth as 
Munāli) insulted.! 
| 1 Ap. i. 299; UdA. 264. 
Suramàána.—4A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.! 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 36. 
Suramma.—A seven-storeyed palace, occupied by Gotama Buddha 
before his Renunciation? _ 


1 BuA. 230; Bu. xxvi. 14 calls it Suràma. 


Suramukha.—A noble steed, belonging to Ekarája.' 
1 J. vi. 135. 
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 Surammá.—One of the chief lay-women supporters of Siddhattha 
Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xvii. 70. 


1. Surasena.—One of the sixteen Mahajanapada (q.v.). Itis mentioned 
with Maccha, and was located in the south of the Kuru country. Its 
capital was Mathura. It is famous in the Epics and the Puranas because 
of its connection with Krsna, and the Yadavas. 


2. Surasena.—A city in the time of Siddhattha Buddha, where the 
Bodhisatta was born as the brahmin Mangala.* 


1 BuA. 187. 


Suradha Thera.—The younger brother of Radha. He followed his 
brother's example, entered the Order, and became an arahant. Thirty- 
one kappas ago he gave a mütulunga-fruit to Sikhi Buddha.’ He is 
probably identical with Matuluhgaphaladayaka of the A padàna.? 


1 Thag. vas. 135-6; ThagA. i. 254 f. 2 Ap. ii. 446. 


Suradha Sutta.—The Buddha teaches Suràdha (g.v.) how to get rid 
of all idea of ' I" and “ mine," so that the mind may go beyond the 
ways of conceit and be utterly liberated.! 


1 S. iii. 80 f. 


Surádhà.—An aggasávikà of Paduma Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. ix. 22. 


Surápàna Jàtaka (No. 81).—The Bodhisatta was once born in the 
Udiccabrahmanakula, and became a hermit with five hundred pupils. 
One day his pupils went, with his leave, to Benares, to the haunts of 
men, for salt and vinegar. The king welcomed them, and invited them 
to stay in the royal park for four months. During this time a drinking 
festival was held in the city, and the people, thinking to give the hermits 
arare gift, entertained them to the best they had. The hermits became 
drunk and behaved with undue hilarity. When they emerged from 
their stupor and realized what they had done, they left the city and 
hastened back to their teacher. 

The story was related in reference to the occasion on which Sagata 
Thera (q.v.) got drunk.’ 

1 J. i. 360 f. 
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1. Suràma.—4A palace occupied by Kondafifia Buddha before his 


renunciation.! 
1 BuA. 107; but see Bu. iii. 26. 


2. Surama.—See Suramma. 


1. Surámà.—An aggasávikà of Siddhattha Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 40; Bu. xvii. 19. 


2. Surámà.—An aggasávikà of Sumedha Buddha.* 
1 J. i. 38; Bu. xii. 24. 


Survinieehaya.—A work by Mahaparakkama Thera of Taungu 
(Ketumati) on the evil effects of intoxicants.’ 


1 Sas., p. 81; Bode, op. cit., 46. 


Surindavati.—A city in the time of Konagamana Buddha. In a park 
in the city Konagamana preached to Bhiyasa and Uttara, who later 


became his chief disciples.’ 
1 BuA. 215. 


Surinda-vihara.—A monastery built in Sunandavati by King Uggata 


for Sobhita Buddha.’ 
1 BuA. 138. 


1. Suriya.—A Devaputta. Once, when he was seized by Rahu, lord 
of the Asuras, he invoked the power of the Buddha, and the Buddha 
enjoined on Rahu to let him go. This Rahu did, and Suriya is spoken 
of as seeking Vepacitti and standing by his side, trembling and with 
stiffened hair.’ Suriya is one of the inhabitants of the Catummaharajika- 
world. Suriya and Candimà are both under the rule of Sakka, and we 
find Sakka asking them to stop their journeyings at his behest. Suriya 
was present at the preaching of the Mahàsamaya Sutta.* He is some- 
times® described as Ádieea (Aditi's son). The disk of the sun, which 
forms Suriya's vimana, is fifty leagues in diameter." 


18. i. 51; cf. Candima. undisturbed (DhA. ii. 143; iii. 97). See 
? MNidA. 108. also DhA. iii. 208. 
3 E.g., when he wished the Sàmaneras 4 D. ii. 260. 5 PSA. 253. 


Pandita and Sukha to be able to meditate € E.g., D. iii. 196. 


2. Suriya.—A son of Sakka (q.v.). 
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1. Suriya Sutta.—Describes the occasion on which Suriya (g.v.) was 
seized by Ràhu.' 
1 S. i. 51. 


2. Suriya Sutta.—The Buddha explains to the monks the destruction 
of the world by the gradual appearance of seven consecutive suns. 
Details are given of the havoc caused by each subsequent sun. The 
suttaisintended to show that all things are impermanent; but only those 
who possess Ariyan knowledge realize this. Even so great a teacher as 
Sunetta (g.v.) could not find the way out of sorrow.’ The sutta was 
also evidently called Sattasuriya or Sattasuriyuggamana Sutta. 


1 A. iv. 100 f. 


3. Suriya Sutta.—Just as, in the autumn when the sky is clear, the 
sun drives away all darkness, so, of all profitable conditions, earnestness 
is the chief.’ 

1 S. v. 44. 


1. Suriyakumàra.— Brother of Candakumàra. See the Khandahala 
Jàtaka, He is identified with Sariputta,* 


1 J. vi. 157. 


2. Suriyakumara.—A son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, and step- 
brother of Mahimsasa. See the Devadhamma Jataka. He is identified 
with Ananda.’ 

1 J. i. 133; cf. DhA. iii. 73 f. 


Suriyagabbha.—A mountain range on the way to Gandhamàdana.' 
1 SNA. i. 66. 


1. Suriyagutta Thera.—He was present from the Kelasa-vihara, with 
ninety-six thousand others, at the Foundation Ceremony of the Maha 
Thüpa.' 

1 Mhv. xxix. 43; Dpv. xix. 8. 


2. Suriyagutta.—A Thera belonging to the pupillary succession of 
Mahà Kassapa. Candagutta was his teacher and Assagutta his pupil.' 


1 SA. iii. 125. 
Suriyadeva.—The fourth son of Devagabbhà; one of the Andhaka- 


venhudasaputta,’ 
1 J. iv. 8. 
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Suriyapassapabbata.—One of the seven mountain ranges surrounding 
Chaddantadaha.' : 
1 J. v. 138. 


Suriyapeyyála.—4A series of discourses based on the sun.! 
1 S. v. 29. 


Suriyavaecasà.—A Gandhabba maiden, daughter of Timbaru. When 
she went to dance before Sakka, Pafieasikha saw her and fell in love with 
her, but she favoured Mátali's son Sikhandi. Later she heard Paficasikha 
sing love-songs in her honour, which also contained references to his 
deep attachment to the Buddha. This influenced her choice, and she 
became his wife.! 

Her personal name was Bhaddà. She was called Suriyavaccasa 
because of her bodily beauty (sar?rasampattiyà).? 


1 D. ii. 258, 268 f. ? DA. iii. 704. 


Suriyavati.—AÀ city in which, at the foot of a campaka-tree, Sikhi 
Buddha performed the Yamakapatihàriya.! 


1 BuA. 202. 


1. Suriyopama Sutta.—Just as the dawn is the forerunner of the sun, 
so is right view the forerunner of the four Ariyan truths.’ 


1 S. v. 442. 


2. Suriyopama Sutta.—Just as there is darkness in the world till the 


sun or the moon rises, so is there ignorance of the four Ariyan truths 
till à Buddha arises.* 
1 S. v. 442 f. 


1. Suruei,—The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin in the time of Mahgala 
Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 32; Bu. iv. 10. 


2. Suruci.—A king of Mithila, See the Suruei Jataka.' 
1 Cf. Mhv. ii. 4; Dpv. iii. 7; Mtu. i. 348. 


3. Suruei,—A king of Mithila, father of Mahapandda. See the Suruci 
Jātaka. 


4. Suruci.—A palace, occupied by Vessabhü Buddha before his re- 
nunciation.! 
1 Bu. xxii. 19. 
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5. Suruel.—A palace occupied by Kakusandha Buddha before his 


renunciation.! 
1 Bu. xxiii. 16. 


6. Suruei.—A tapasa. See Sarada. 


Suruei Jàtaka (No. 489).— There once reigned in Mithilà a king, 
named Suruei. He had a son also called Suruci-kumara, who studied 
at Takkasilà, where Prince Brahmadatta of Benates was his fellow student. 
They became great friends, and agreed to bring about an alliance between 
the two royal houses. Suruci came to the throne of Mithilà and had a 
son called after himself. Brahmadatta became king of Benares and had 
a daughter, Sumedhà. A marriage was arranged between Suruci and 
Sumedhà, but Brahmadatta agreed to the alliance only on condition 
that Sumedhà should be Suruci’s only wife. Suruci accepted this 
condition, but, though Sumedhà lived in the palace for ten thousand 
years, she had no child. The people clamoured for an heir, but Suruci 
refused to take another queen, though Sumedhà herself obtained for 
him many thousands of women for his harem, sixteen thousand in all. 
Forty thousand years thus passed, but no child was born in the palace. 

Then Sumedhà vowed an Act of Truth ; Sakka's throne was heated, and 
he asked the god Nalakàra (q.v.) to be born as Sumedhà's son. Nalakara 
reluctantly agreed. Then Sakka went to the king’s park disguised as 
a sage and offered to give any woman who was virtuous a son. “ If thou 
seek virtue, seek Sumedhà," they said. He then went to the palace, 
and having made Sumedha declare to him her virtue, he revealed his 
identity and promised her a son. In due course a son was born—Maha- 
panada. He grew up amid great splendour, and, when he was sixteen, 
the king built for him a grand palace. 

It is said that Sakka sent Vissakamma as mason to help with the 
building. When the palace was completed, three ceremonies were 
held on the same day: the dedication of the palace, Mahapanada’s 
coronation and his marriage. The festival lasted for seven years, and 
the people began to grumble; but the king would not bring the festival 
to an end, for all this time Mahapanada had not once laughed, and the 
king said the feast could not end till he was made to laugh. Various 
people came to amuse him, among them two jugglers, Bhandukanna 
and Pandukanna; but it was not till Sakka sent a divine dancer to dance 
the “‘ Half-body " dance, in which one half of the body danced while 
the rest stood still, that Mahapanáda smiled. 

The story was related on the occasion on which the Buddha gave 
Visākhā eight boons. One night there was a great storm, and the Buddha 
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asked the monks to drench themselves in the rain as that would be the 
last great rain-storm in his time. Together with them the Buddha 
appeared at Visikha’s house, but as soon as they arrived on the threshold 
they were quite dry. 

Bhaddaji is identified with Mahàpanàda, Visakhà with Buniedite: 
Ananda with Vissakamma, and the Bodhisatta was Sakka.? 


1 J. iv. 314-25; cf. DA. iii. 856 f.; and J. ii. 334. 


Surundhana.—A city in Kasi; an old name for Benares.! 
1 J. iv. 104, 119. 


Surullagama.—A village in Ceylon, mentioned in the campaigns of 


Parakkamabahu I.! 
1 Cv. lxxii. 139. 


Sulakkhana.— Wife of Afijanasakka and mother of Mahapajapati 
Gotami.! 


1 Ap. ii. 538 (vs. 115); but see Mhv. ii. 18, where Afijana’s wife is called Yasodhara, 
This may have been another wife. | 


1. Sulasà.—A nagarasobhini (courtezan) of Benares. See the Sulasá 
Jataka. 


2. Sulasà.—A nagarasobhint (courtezan) of Rájagaha. One day she 
saw the son of Mahadhanasetthi being led to execution for his crimes 
and, feeling compassion for him because she had once enjoyed his 
patronage, she sent him four cakes and some drink.  Moggallána 
appeared before him as soon as the cakes were given to him, and the 
condemned man offered them to the Elder. After death he was born as 
a devatà on a nigrodha-tree in the park near the city. One day, when 
Sulasà entered the park, the deity, creating a great darkness, carried 
her away. Seven days later he took her to Veluvana and left her there 
on the edge of the crowd who were listening to the Dhamma. When 
she related her experiences, the people were at first inclined to laugh 
at her; but her story was verified, and they were amazed. The story 
was reported to the Buddha, who made it the subject for a sermon.' 


1 Pv. i. 1; PvA. 4 f. It is probably this story which is repeated at Milinda, pz 580, 
as the “ assembly of Sulasa.”’ 


Sulasà Jàtaka (No. 419).—Once in Benares there lived a courtezan, 
Sulasà, whose price was one thousand a night. In Benares also lived 
a robber, Sattaka. One day he was taken by the king's men, and, as 
he was being led to execution, Sulasà saw him and fell in love with him. 
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She bribed the chief guard to free him and lived with him. After a few 
months Sattaka tired of her, and, wishing to kill her, took her to a 
lonely mountain top, saying that he had made a vow to the deity dwelling 
there. When Sulasà discovered his real intention, she begged leave 
to be allowed to pay obeisance to him before her death, and, as she walked 
round him, she watched her opportunity and pushed him down the 
precipice, where he was crushed to death. 

The story was related in reference to Pufifialakkhana, a NET of 
Anathapindika’s wife. The girl borrowed a costly jewel belonging to 
her mistress and went to the pleasure garden. There a thief became 
friendly with her and planned to killher. But she, reading his thoughts, 
asked him to draw some water for her from a well near by, and as he did 
so, she pushed him into the well and threw a stone down on to his head. 
The characters in the two stories were identical! 


1 J. iii. 435-9; cf. the story of Bhaddà Kundalakesá and also the Kanavera Jataka, 


. Suleyyà.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya 
Sutta. 
1 D. ii. 260. 


1. Suvaca Sutta.—A deva tells the Buddha of seven things which lead 
to a monk’s growth: reverence for the Buddha, the Dhamma, the 
Sangha, the training, concentration, fair speech, good friendship.’ 


1 A. iv. 29. 


2. Suvaea Sutta.—Sariputta explains the foregoing sutta.! 
1 A. iv. 30. 


Suvaecha.—4A brahmin in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, a previous 
birth of Dhammasava (Nagapupphiya) Thera.! He became a hermit and 
lived in a forest hut. One day Padumuttara performed miracles near 
his hut, and Suvaccha threw ndga-flowers on him in token of his honour. 


1 ThagA. i. 214; Ap. i. 179. 


Suvannakakkata Jàtaka (No. 389).—The Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
farmer of Sálindiya. On the way to his fields he passed a pond and 
grew friendly with a golden crab living in the pond. A she-crow longed 
to eat the farmer’s eyes, and persuaded her husband to induce a snake 
to bite the farmer. This he did, and, overcome with the poison, the farmer 
fell nearthe pool. Attracted by the noise, the crab emerged, and, seeing 
the crow about to peck out the farmer’s eyes, caught the crow with his 
claws. When the snake came to the rescue of the crow, the crab fastened 
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onhimtoo. The crab made the snake suck the poison from the farmer’s 
body, and, when he stood up, the crabcrushed the necks of both the snake 
and the crow and killed them. 

The story was told in reference to Ananda’s attempt to save the 
Buddha from the elephant (Dhanapála) sent by Devadatta to kill him, 
by standing between the elephant and the Buddha. 

Mara was the serpent, Devadatta the crow, and Ananda the crab. 
Cifíicàmàanavikà was the female crow.! 


1 J. iii. 293-8. 


Suvannakara Sutta.—A monk developing the higher consciousness 
should be like a goldsmith wore with sterling gold. The analogous 
details are given of both processes.’ 


1 A. i. 257 f. 


Suvannakuti.—A building in the Dakkhinagiri-vihàra, where Appiha- 
samanera lived.’ 
1 MT. 552. 


Suvannaküta.—The name of the Cetiyapabbata (Missakapabbata) in 
the time of Konagamana Buddha. 


1 Sp. i. 87, etc.; but Mhv. xv. 96 calls it Sumanaküta. 


Suvannagáma.—À minister of SPINE He built an uposatha- 
hall in the Sükara-vihàra.' 
1 Cv. c. 296. 


Suvannagiritala.—A mountain five yojanas from Jetuttara. The river 
Kontimara was five leagues further away.’ 


1 J. vi. 514. 


L; Suvappagahs: —A cave in Cittakütapabbata: it was the abode of 
the golden geese.’ 
1 J. iii. 208; v. 237, 469; vi. 50. 
2. Suvannagiiha.—One of the three caves in Nandamiila-Pabbhara.' 
1 SNA. i. 66. 


Suvannatissa.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.! 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 32; see Cv. Trs. ii. 119, n. 2. 
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‘Suvannatthambha.—A ford—considered dangerous—on the Mahava- 
lukaganhgà.' | 


1 Cv. xcvi. 10. 


Suvannadoni.—4A village in the Malaya district of Ceylon. 
1 Cv, lxx. 11. 


Suvannapabbata.—A mountain in Himavà.' 
1 J.i. 50, 55; SNA. i. 358. 


Suvannapassapabbata.—One of the seven mountain ranges on the way 
toGandhamádana. It was the seventh range surrounding the Chaddanta- 


daha.’ : 
1 SNA. i. 66. 2 J. v. 38, etc. 


Suvannapáli,—Daughter of Girikandasiva and wife of Pandukabhaya. 
Pandukabhaya saw her on her way to her father's field with food and 
made her entertain him and his followers. Hername was Pali, and she 
was given her soubriquet because the banyan leaves, on which she served 
the meal to Pandukabhaya, turned into gold in her hands. She had 
five brothers, all of whom were killed by Pandukabhaya's companion, 


Canda.! 
1 Mhv. x. 30 ff. 


. Suvannapindatissa.—The name by which Süratissa was known before 


his accession.! 
1 Mhv. xxi. 9. 


Suvannapupphiya Thera.—An arahant, evidently identical with Vima- 


lakondafifia (q.v.).* 
1 Ap. i. 150; ThagA. i. 146. 


Suvannabimbohaniya Thera.—An arahant. N inety-one kappas ago 
he gave as gift a bed and a cushion. Sixty-three kappas ago he was a 


king named Asama.' 
1 Ap. i. 234. 


Suvannabhümi.—4A country. At the end of the Third Council, the 
theras Sona and Uttara visited this country in order to convert it to 
Buddhism. At that time a female deity of the sea was in the habit 
of eating every heir born to the king. The arrival of the theras coincided 
with the birth of a prince. At first the people thought that the monks 
were the friends of the demon, but later the monks, being told the story, 
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drove away the demon by their iddhi-power and erected a bulwark round 
the country by reciting the Brahmajala Sutta. Sixty thousand people 
embraced the new faith, while three thousand five hundred young men 
and fifteen hundred girls of noble family entered the Order. Thenceforth 
all princes born into the royal family were called Sonuttara.' 

There seems to have been regular trade between Bharukaceha and 
Suvannabhümi, and also between the latter and Benares (Molini), 
Mithila,’ Sàvatthi, and Pataliputta.® - 

The distance between Ceylon and Suvannabhiimi was seven hundred 
leagues, and, with a favourable wind, could be covered in seven days and 
nights.’ 

Suvannabhtimi is generally identified with Lower Burma, probably 
the Pagan and Moulmein districts. It probably included the coast from 
Rangoon to Singapore. The chief place in Suvannabhimi was Sudham- 
managara—.e., Thaton—at the mouth of the Sittaung River.’ Fleet 
suggests, however, that it might be the district in Bengal called by 
Hiouen Thsang '' Ka-lo-na-su-fa-la-na " (Karnasuvarna), or else the 
country along the river Son in Central India, a tributary of the Ganges, 
on the right bank of the river which is also called Hiranyavàha. The 
probability is that there were two places of the same name, one originally 
in India itself and the other in Further India. cf. Sunaparanta, 


1 Mhv. xii. 6, 44 f.; Dpv. viii. 12; | 5 PvA. 47. 
Sp. i. 64. | 8 Ibid., 271. 
2 See, e.g., J. iii. 188. | ? AA. i. 265. 
3 J. iv. 15. 8 See Sas. Introd., p. 4, and n. 3. 
4 J. vi. 34. ® J. R. A.S. 1910, p. 428. 


Suvannamalaya.—A. place in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxv. 62, 65, 66. 


Suvannamali.—A name for the Maha Thüpa (q.v.). 


Suvannamiga Jataka (No. 359).—The Bodhisatta was a young stag of 
golden colour who lived happily with a beautiful doe. The stag was 
the leader of eight myriads of deer. One day a hunter set a snare and 
the Bodhisatta’s foot got entangled therein. He gave a succession of 
warning cries and the herd fled. The doe, however, came up to him and 
encouraged him to try to break the noose. But all his efforts were in 
vain, and, when the hunter approached, the doe went up to him and asked 
to be allowed to die in her mate’s place. The hunter was so touched and 
amazed that he set them both free, and the stag gave him a magic jewel 
which he had found on the feeding-ground. 
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The story was told in reference to a girl of Savatthi who belonged to 
a family devoted to the two Chief Disciples. She married an unbeliever, 
but was allowed to practise her own religion unmolested. She finally 
persuaded her husband to listen to a sermon by Sariputta, and both 
husband and wife became sotapannas. Later, they joined the Order and 
became arahants. 

Channa (the husband) is identified with the hunter, while the woman 
was the doe.’ 

1 J. iii. 182-7. 

Suvanna-Vimana Vatthu.—The story of a man who built for the Buddha 
a Gandhakuti on a bare rock (mund?kapabbata) in Andhakavinda, and 
was reborn, after death, in Tavatimsa, where a golden palace appeared 
for him. Moggallana saw him there and learnt his story.’ 


1 Vv. vii. 4; VvA. 302 f. 


Suvannavithi.—A street in Tavatimsa, sixty leagues in length. 
1 J. v. 386. 


Suvannasàma.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of Dukilaka and 
Parikaé. See the Sama Jataka. 


Suvannahamsa Jataka (No. 136).—The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin. 
He had three daughters: Nanda, Nandavati and Sundarinandà. After 
death he was born as a golden goose, and, remembering his past birth, 
he flew to where his wife and daughters lived and gave one of his golden 
feathers. This happened several times, till at last his wife planned to 
pull out all his feathers. Now the feathers taken from a golden goose, 
against his wish, cease to be golden and become like the feathers of a 
crane. The woman discovered this when she had pulled out all his 
feathers, so she flung him into a barrel and fed him there. Later white 
feathers grew on him, and he flew away never to return. 

The story was told in reference to Thulla-Nandà (q.v.). One day she 
went to a bailiff’s house for some garlic, as he was in the habit of giving 
this to the nuns. But the supply was finished, and she was asked to get 
some from the field. She went there and took away a large quantity, 
and the bailiff was very angry. . 

Thulla-Nandà is identified with the greedy woman and her three sisters 
with the three daughters.! 

1 J. i. 474-7. 


Suvannahara (Suvannabhara).—A palace occupied by Phussa Buddha 
before his renunciation.! 
1 Bu. xix. 15. 
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Suvideha.—The name of a country and its inhabitants.’ It is that 
part of Videha which is opposite Magadha, on the other side of the Ganges.” 


1 M. i. 225. ? MA. ii. 448. 


1. Suvira.—A Deva. Once, when the Asuras marched against the Devas, 
Sakka sent for Suvira and asked him to fight the Asuras. Suvira agreed 
to do this, but was very lazy about it. This happened three times. 
Sakka admonished him after the third time on the evils of laziness. 

The Buddha related the story to the monks to show them the value of 


exertion and energy.’ 
1 S. i. 216 f. 


2. Suvira Sutta.—The story of Suvira (q.v.). 


Susaddasiddhi.—Another name for the Sàáratthavilasini by Sangha- 
rakkhita of Ceylon; it is a t?kà on the Moggallanapafijikà.! 
1 P.L.C. 200. 


Susuddha.—A king of thirty-two kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Pabbharadayaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 252. 


Susammuttha Sutta.—A deva tells the Buddha that followers of other 
creeds have their vision fully blurred.’ | 


1 $. i. 4. 


Susárada Thera.—Hée was born in the family of a kinsman of Sariputta 
and was given his name because he was a dullard. He heard Sariputta 
preach, entered the Order, and became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a brahmin, who became an 
ascetic. One day he saw the Buddha begging for alms and filled his bowl 
with sweet fruits. Seven hundred kappas ago he was a king, named 
Sumangala.* Heis evidently identical with Phaladayaka of the A padana.? 


1 Thag. vs. 75; ThagA. i. 167. ? Ap. i. 160. f. 


1. Susima.—The Bodhisatta in the time of Atthadassi Buddha. He 
was a Mahasala brahmin of Campaka and became an ascetic of great 
power. He heard the Buddha preach at Sudassana and was converted.' 


1 J. i. 39; Bu. xv. 9 f.; BuA. 180. 


2. Susima.—The Bodhisatta, son of the chaplain of the king of Benares. 
He later became king himself. See the Susima Jataka (No. 411). 
Il, 80 
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3. Susima.—A king of Benares. See the Susima Jataka (No. 163). 
He is identified with Ananda.’ 
1 J. ii. 50. 


4. Susima.—A Devaputta. Once, when Ananda utters high praise 
of Sariputta, Susima, who is present, reflects on it and confirms all that 
Ananda has said. The retinue of Susima listen enraptured, waxing 
wondrous, in divers colour-tones (' even as a beautiful lustrous beryl- 
stone of eight facets, well polished, when laid in an orange-coloured 
cloth, shines, glows and blazes, etc.").! 

It is said? that Susima had been a fellow-celibate of Sariputta. 


1 S. 163 f. ? SA. i. 98. 


5. Susima.—One of the thousand sons of Sakka. He was one of the 
deva-generals in the fight with the Asuras, but he was lazy, and Sakka 
had to admonish him.’ He is probably identical with Susima (4). 


1 8S. i. 217; SA. i. 262. 


6. Susima.—A Paribbajaka! of Rajagaha. When the Buddha's fame 
spread and his gains increased, Susima's followers suggested that he 
should learn the Buddha's doctrine and preach it to the laity so that he 
and his followers, too, could reap some of the advantages. Susima 
agreed, and sought Ananda, who, with the Buddha's sanction, ordained 
him. In discussion with the monks who declared that they had obtained 
complete emancipation, etc., Susima discovered that all of them did not 
possess supernatural powers, but thought they had gained nibbana 
" throughinsight." He thereupon sought the Buddha to have the matter 
explained. The Buddha asked him many questions, and made him 
realize the truth of their statement. Susima confessed his original 
purpose in joining the Order and asked for forgiveness. He developed 
insight and became an arahant.? 


1 Skilled in the Vedangas, says Buddhaghosa (SA. ii. 93). 
? S. ii. 119 ff. 3 SA. ii. 96. 


7. Susima.—A brahmin of Takkasilà and son of Sankha. He went to 
Benares and apprenticed himself to a teacher, who was his father's 
friend and who taught him various things. But he was able to under- 
stand only the beginning and the middle, and not the end. He therefore 
consulted his teacher, who confessed that neither did he understand the 
end, and advised him to seek the Paeceka Buddhas who were living in 
Isipatana. Susima went there, entered the Order, and became a Pacceka 
Buddha. Soon afterwards he died, and Sankha, coming in search of his 
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son, was told of what had happened. Sankha is identified with the 


Bodhisatta.! 
1 DhA. iii. 445 f.; KhA. 198 f. 


]. Susima Jataka (No. 163).—Susima was king of Benares, and the 
Bodhisatta was his chaplain's son. The chaplain had been master of 
ceremonies in the king's elephant-festival, and, as a result, had amassed 
great wealth. He died when his son was sixteen. Soon after, another 
elephant-festival came round, and other brahmins obtained the king's 
consent to be in charge of the ceremonies on the plea that the chaplain's 
son was too young. When but four days remained before the festival, 
the Bodhisatta found his mother weeping. She explained that for seven 
successive generations their family had managed the elephant-festival 
and that she felt the change deeply. The Bodhisatta discovered that a 
teacher expert in elephant-lore lived in Takkasilà, two thousand yojanas 
away. He comforted his mother and proceeded to Takkasilà, reaching 
it in a single day. There he paid his fee of one thousand pieces to the 
teacher and explained the urgency of his mission. In one night the 
teacher taught him the three Vedas and the elephant-lore, and the pupil 
could even excel his teacher in knowledge. The next morning he left 
early for Benares and reached it in one day. 

On the day of the festival the Bodhisatta went in all his array before 
the king and protested against the alienation of his rights. He challenged 
anyone to show his superiority over him in elephant-lore, and nobody 
could be found to do so. The king then appointed him to conduct the 
ceremonies. 

The story was related in reference to an attempt on the part of the 
heretics to prevent the people of Sávatthi from giving alms to the Buddha. 
Allthe people of the city made acollectionto hold an almsgiving, but they 
were divided in their allegiance, some wishing to entertain the Buddha, 
others favouring heretical teachers. A vote was passed, and the majority 
were found to be in favour of the Buddha. Fora whole week alms were 
given on a lavish scale, and, at the end of the week, the Buddha pronounced 
a benediction. 

Ananda is identified with Susima, Sariputta with the teacher, Maha- 


maya with the Bodhisatta’s mother, and Suddhodana with his father.’ 
1 J. ii. 45-50. 


2. Susima Jataka (No. 411). The Bodhisatta was born as son of the 
chaplain of the king of Benares and was called Susima. The king’s 
son, born on the same day, was called Brahmadatta. Together they 
grew up, and then studied under the same teacher in Takkasilà. Later 
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Brahmadatta became king and Susima his chaplain. One day, when 
Susima was taking part in a procession with the king, the queen-mother 
saw him and fell desperately in love with him. The king, discovering this, 
made Susima king in his place and the queen-mother Susima’s queen. 
But Susima soon tired of royalty, and after establishing Brahmadatta 
once more on the throne, returned to the Himalaya in spite of his wife’s 
protests. There he became an ascetic. 

The story was told in reference to the Buddha’s Renunciation. Ananda 
is identified with Brahmadatta and the queen-mother with Rahulamata.' 


1 J. iii. 391-7. 


1. Susima Sutta.—Describes the visit of Susimadevaputta (Susima 4) to 


the Buddha. 
1 S. i. 63 f. 


2. Susima Sutta.—Gives Sakka's admonition to his son, Susima (5)! 
1&i2017. | 


3. Susima Sutta.—Describes the visit of Susima Paribbajaka to the 
Buddha, and their conversation. See Susima (6).! 


1 S. ii. 119 ff. 


Susimadevi.— Wife of Amitodana. Her daughter, Bhaddàakaecàni, 
became queen of Panduvasudeva.* | 


1 MT. 275. 


Susima.—Mother of Sihabahu and Sihasivali, She was the daughter 
of the king of Vahga, and is said to have consorted with a Lion. The 
descendants of this union became the Sihalà.' 


1 Dpv. ix. 2 £.; cf. Mhv. vi. 1 ff. 


Susunága.—King of Magadha and father of Kalàsoka. He reigned for 
eighteen years. According to the Mahavamsa Tika," he was the son of 
a Liechavi ràjà and a courtezan. When he was born he looked like a 
lump of flesh, and his mother gave orders that he should be put in a vessel 
and cast on the rubbish heap. The Naga-king of the city kept guard 
over the vessel, but when the people crowded round him and said “ Su- 
sū,” he left it and went away. In the crowd was a minister's son, and, 
when the vessel was opened and the child was discovered, he decided to 


! Mhv. iv. 6; but see Dpv. v. 98, , the eighth year of which Dasaka Thera 
where his reign is given as ten years, in died. Cf. Sp. i. 33. ? M.T. 155 f. 
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adopt him. In due course the child grew up, and when the infuriated 
populace deposed the parricide Nagadasaka, they placed Susunaga on 
the throne. He was called Susunága because he was guarded by the 
Naga who disappeared when the people said “ Su-sü." 


Sussondi.— Wife of Tamba, king of Benares. See the Sussondi Jataka. 


Sussondi Jataka (No. 360).—Tamba was a king of Benares and his wife 
was the beautiful Sussondi, Nagadipa was then known as Seruma, and 
the Bodhisatta was a young Garuda living there. He used to go in 
disguise to Benares and play at dice with Tamba. The queen heard of 
his beauty and contrived to see him, and they fell in love with each other. 
The Garuda, by his power, raised a storm in the city and covered it with 
darkness, under cover of which he carried off Sussondi. The king was 
filled with grief, not knowing what had happened to his queen, as the 
Garuda continued to play at dice with him. Tamba therefore sent 
Sagga, a minstrel, to search for her. In the course of his wanderings, 
Sagga came to Bhárukaeeha and took ship for Suvannabhümi. In the 
middle of the ocean the sailors asked Sagga to play for them, but Sagga 
told them that his music would excite the big fish and trouble would 
ensue. The sailors, however, insisting, Sagga played, and the fish, 
maddened by the sound, splashed about, and the ship broke in two under 
the leap of a sea-monster. Sagga lay on a plank, which drifted to 
Nagadipa. There he saw and was recognized by Sussondi. Sussondi 
tookhim home, and, keeping him hidden from the Garuda, enjoyed herself 
with him when the Garuda was away playing at dice. Six weeks later 
a ship, with merchants for Benares, touched at Nagadipa, and Sagga 
returned home. He found Tamba playing at dice with the Garuda and 
recounted his adventures in song. The Garuda heard the song and 
understood the references. Filled with remorse that he had not been 
able to keep his wife, he brought her back to Tamba. 

The story was related in reference to a love-sick monk. Ananda is 


identified with Tamba.! 
1 J. iii. 187-90. 


Suhanu.—A horse belonging to the king of Benares. See the Suhanu 
Jataka. 


Suhanu Jàtaka (No. 158).—The Bodhisatta was minister to the king 
of Benares. The king had a wild horse called Mahdsona. The king was 
miserly, and one day, when some horse-dealers brought horses for sale, 
he gave orders, unknown to his minister, that Mahasona should be let 
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loose among these horses, and that when he had bitten and weakened them, 
they should be bought at reduced price. The dealers complained to the 
minister. After inquiring into the matter, he advised them to bring 
Suhanu, a very strong horse they had, the next time they visited Benares. 
This they did, and when Mahàsona and Suhanu were confronted with 
each other they showed great affection, and started licking each other. 
The king saw this, and was told by his minister that the horses recognized 
each other's virtues. He then warned the king against excessive 
covetousness. 

The story was told in reference to two hot-headed monks, both 
passionate and cruel. One lived in Jetavana and the other in the country. 
One day the country monk came to Jetavana, and the monks eagerly 
awaited their quarrel. But when the two monks met they showed 
great affection. The Buddha explained that this was because of their 


like nature.! 
1 J. ii. 30-32. 


Suhemanta Thera.—He belonged to a rich brahmin family of a border 
kingdom. One day he heard the Buddha preach in the Deer Park in 
Sahkassa, and, after joining the Order, became a reciter of the Tipitaka, 
attaining arahantship in due course. He then became a teacher and 
counsellor of the monks, instructing them and solving their difficulties. 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he was a forester, and, seeing the Buddha 
at the foot of a tree, offered him punnaga-flowers. Ninety-one kappas 
ago he was a king, named Tamonuda.! He is evidently identical with 
Punnagapupphiya of the A padana.’ 

1 Thag. vs. 106; ThagA. i. 212 f. 2 Ap. i. 180. 


Suhema,—Probably the wife of the goose-king Dhatarattha.! 
1 J. v. 366. 


Süka Sutta.—If a spike-bearded wheat or barley be badly grasped by 
hand or foot, it does not pierce hand or foot; but it willif firmly grasped. 
Similarly a mind which is ill-directed will not pierce ignorance or draw 
knowledge; but it will if well directed.’ 


1 A.i. 8f. 


Sükara Jataka (No. 153).—The Bodhisatta was a lion living in a 
mountain cave; on the banks ofa lake nearby lived many boars, and in the 
neighbourhood were some hermits. One day the lion, having eaten some 
game, went to the lake to drink; but after he had drunk, seeing a boar 
which he did not wish to frighten away, having the idea of eating it when 
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food should be scarce, he slunk away. The boar saw this, and, thinking 
that the lion was afraid of him, challenged him to a fight. The lion 
agreed to fight a week later. The boar was overjoyed, and told his 
relations of this. But they all frightened him and advised him to spend 
the next seven days rolling in the hermits' dunghill. When the dirt 
was dry, he was to moisten his body with dew and go to the meeting-place 
early, standing wellto windward. Thishedid,and when the lion arrived 
and smelt the filth, the boar was allowed to go away uninjured. 

The story was told in reference to an old and foolish monk. One night 
the Buddha returned to his cell late at night after preaching. Then 
Moggallana asked Sariputta various questions, which the latter explained. 
The people stayed on, entranced with Sàriputta's expositions. An old 
monk, wishing to attract attention to himself, stood up and asked a 
foolish question. Sariputta, reading his thoughts, rose from his seat 
and walked away; so did Moggallana. The laymen who were present 
were annoyed with the old monk and chased him away. As he ran he 
fell into a. cesspit and was covered with filth. The laymen then felt 
remorse and visited the Buddha to ask his forgiveness. The old monk 
is identified with the boar.’ 


1 J. ii. 9-12; cf. DhA. iii. 344 f.; it is said that the story was told concerning 
Laludayi. 


Sükarakhata Sutta.—The Buddha questions Sariputta at Sükarakha- 
talena as to why a monk who has destroyed the dsavas should revere the 
Buddha and his teachings. Sariputta answers that it is because such a 
monk has secured freedom from the yoke. '' What kind of security is 
it ?" asks the Buddha, and Sariputta explains that it is security obtained 
by the cultivation of the five indriyas of faith, energy, etc.* 


1 S. v. 233 f. 


Sükarakhatalena.—4A cave on the side of Gijjhaküta, where the Buddha 
‘stayed. There he preached the Dighanakha (or Vedanapariggaha) Sutta 
to Dighanakha. Sariputta was also present, and the sutta led to his 
attainment of arahantship.' A conversation which the Buddha had 
there with Sariputta is recorded in the Samyutta Nikàya. The 
Commentary says! that, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, this cave was 
found as a hollow in the ground when the earth was yet growing, during 
the interval between the two Buddhas. One day a boar dug up the 
soil in the neighbourhood of the ground which concealed the cave. The 
sky-god sent rain which washed away the soil, and the cave was disclosed. 


1 M. i. 497, 501; DhA. i. 79; UdA. 189. 2 S. v. 233 f. 3 SA. iii. 197. 
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À forest-dweller saw it and looked after it, thinking it to be the dwelling 
of holy men. He removed the earth round it, fenced it in, cleanéd it 
out, and, making it as beautiful as a golden bowl, furnished it with couch 
and stool and presented it to the Buddha. The cave was deep and could 
only be reached by climbing. 


Sukaraggama.—A fortress in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon, mentioned 
in the account of the wars of Gajabàhu.! | 


1 Cv, Ixx. 134. 


Sükaraggámavàpi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.! 


1 Cv. lxviii. 46. 


Sukaratittha.—A place, probably in the north of Ceylon, where the 
Damilas Magha and Jayabahu set up fortifications.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxxiii. 18. 


Sükaranijjhara.—A dyke constructed by Parakkamabahu I. at the 
junction of the rivers Sahkhavaddhamanaka and Kumbhilavana. A 
canal was carried from there to the Mahagallaka-tank.’ 


1 Cy. Ixviii. 33 f. 


1. Sükarapeta.—4A peta who lived on Gijjhaküta. His body was human, 
but his head was that of a pig; out of his mouth grew a tail, and from the 
tail oozed maggots. Moggallana saw him and reported the matter to 
the Buddha. The Buddha said that he, too, had seen the peta. In 
a previous birth he had been a preacher of the Law, but, wishing to obtain 
possession of a monastery which he visited, he brought about dissension 
between the two monks who had lived there on the friendliest terms. 
After death he suffered in Avici for a whole Buddhantara, and was reborn 
in the peta-world.! 

1 DhA. iii. 410 ff. 


2. Sükarapeta.—A monk in the time of Kassapa Buddha, reborn as 
a peta on Gijjhaküta, where he was seen by Narada. He had been 
restrained in his bodily actions, but had an evil tongue. He had the face 
of a pig.’ 
1 Pv. i. 3; PvA. 9 f. 


Sükarabhàtu.—4An officer of Manabharana. He was captured and put 
in chains by Parakkamabàhu I. He escaped, however, and the Adhikari 
Mafiju was sent to seize him. Sükarabhàtu became the commander-in- 
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chief of the rebels and caused great damage to Parakkamabahu’s forces. 
It was not until Damiladhikari and Lahkàpura Deva concentrated all 
their attention on him that he could be defeated. He died fighting, 
near Mahanagahula.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 127 f., 153; lxxv. 126 f. 


Siikarérama.—A monastery near Dohalapabbata, where a minister of 
Kittisirirajasiha built an image-house and Suvannagama erected an 


wposatha-hal.! 
1 Cv. c. 295. 


Sikaralibheripasana.—A place in Rohana mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 98, 146; see also Cv. ii. 53, n. 4. 


Stici Jàtaka (No. 387).—The Bodhisatta was once a very clever smith 
of Kasi, but was very poor. The principal royal smith had a beautiful 
daughter, and the Bodhisatta, wishing to win her, made a delicate needle 
that could pierce dice and float on water, and for this needle he made 
seven sheaths. He then went to the village of the head smith, stood 
outside his house, and sang the praises of his needle. The smith's daughter, 
who was fanning her father, spoke to the Bodhisatta and asked him to 
go elsewhere, as no one in that village would want needles. The Bodhi- 
satta answered that his were no ordinary needles, and the head smith 
asked him to show them. The Bodhisatta suggested that all the smiths 
be summoned, and in their presence he gave the needle-tube to the head 
smith. He thought that it was the needle itself, for he could find no 
end or tip. Thetube was handed back to the Bodhisatta, who took out 
the first sheath. In this way the seven sheaths were removed, and when 
the needle was at last revealed he made the needle pierce the anvil and 
lie on the surface of a vessel of water. The whole assembly was filled 
with envy and admiration, and the head smith gave his daughter to the 
Bodhisatta. 

The story was related 1n the same circumstances as the Mahaummagga 
Jataka (q.v.). The smith's daughter is identified with Rahulamata,’ 


1 J. iii. 281-6. 


Sucidayaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he had given 
a needle to Sumedha Buddha. He was king four times, under the name 
of Dipádhipati.' 
1 Ap. i. 122. 
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Sticiloma.—See Suciloma. 


Sütighara-cetiya.—A thpa, one hundred and twenty cubits in height, 
in Punkhagama, erected by Parakkamabahu I. on the site of the house 
of his birth.! 


1 Cy. Ixxix. 61. 


Siira.—A messenger of Kuvera’ (q.v.). 
1 D. iii. 201. 


Stira-Ambattha.—An eminent lay disciple, declared by the Buddha 
foremost among his followers in unwavering loyalty (aggam aveccappa- 
sannünam). He resolved to acquire this eminence during his birth in 
the time of Padumuttara Buddha. He was born, in this Buddha-age, 
in a banker's family in Savatthi and became a follower of the heretics. 
One day the Buddha, seeing Süra's fitness for conversion, went to his 
door for alms. Out of respect for the Buddha, Süra invited him in, and, 
giving him a comfortable seat, entertained him to a meal. At the end 
of the meal, when the Buddha returned thanks, Sūra became a sotapanna. 
Some time after the Buddha had left, Màra, disguised as the Buddha, 
visited Süra and, in reply to Süra's questioning, said that he had returned 
to contradict a wrong statement which he had made earlier. He had 
said that all the sankhüras were impermanent, etc., but, on further 
reflection, he had come to the conclusion that only some sankharas were 
of that nature. Stira recognized Mara and drove him away.’ 


1 A. i. 26; cf. iii. 451. ? AA. i. 215; cf. DA. iii. 864. 


Süra-ambavana.—A place in Ceylon, mentioned in the account of the 
wars of Parakkamabahu I.* It evidently formed part of Ambavana, the 
district round the Ambanganga.? 


1 Cv. Ixx. 87. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 204, n. 3. 


Süratissa.—King of Ceylon (187-177 B.c.). He was the younger 
brother and successor of Mahàsiva. He built five hundred vihàáras, 
including the Nagarahgana, Hatthikkhandha, Gonnagirika, Pacinapabba- 
ta, Kolambahálaka, Makulaka, Acchagallaka and Girinelavahanaka. 
He died at the age of sixty, after being conquered by the Damilas Sena 
and Guttika. He was called Suvannapindatissa before his accession.’ 


! Mhv. xxi. 3 ff.; Dpv. xviii. 46 f.; see also s.v. Aechagiri, 


Süradaddara.—A  Nàga-king of Daddarapabbata. See the Daddara 
Jataka, He was the father of Mahadaddara. 
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Süradeva,—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.? 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 13. 


Süra-ràjà.—A messenger of Kuvera!' (q.v.). 
1 DA. iii. 967. 


Suravamagotta.—A son of Ekaraja and step-brother of Candakumara. 
He is identified with Maha Kassapa. See Khandahala Jataka. 
1 J. vi. 157. 


1. Sürasena.—See Surasena. 


2. Sürasena.—Another name for Dhanafijaya-Korabba.! 
1 J. Vi. 280, 281. 


Sekirapadma.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.! 


1 Cy. lxxvii. 76. 


1. Sekha Sutta.—A pupil is one who is under training in the higher 
morality, the higher thought and the higher insight.’ 
1 A. i. 231. 


2. Sekha Sutta.—On five things leading to decline in a monk's training: 
delight in business, in gossip, in sleeping, in company, and want of 
reflection on the mind as freed.’ 

1 A. iii. 116. 


3. Sekha Sutta.—The same as (2) above, but in greater detail under 
each head." 

1 A. iii. 117 f. 

4. Sekha Sutta.—On six things which lead to failure in a monk's 
training: delight in worldly activity, in talk, in sleep, in company, 
want of restraint in the senses, immoderate eating.’ 

1 A. iii. 329. 


9. Sekha Sutta.—On seven things: the six given in sutta (4), to which 
is added inattention to business of the Order.' 
1 A. iv. 24. 


6. Sekha Sutta.—The learner (sekha) is one imperfectly possessed of 


right view, etc.! 
1 S. iv. 14. 
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7. Sekha Sutta.—A detailed explanation of the difference between a 
learner (sekha) and an adept (asekha).' 


1 S. v. 229 f. 


8. Sekha Sutta.—Preached by Ananda at Kapilavatthu, in the new 
Mote-hall of the Lieehavis. The Buddha preached until late into the 
night and then asked Ananda to continue, suggesting to him as a topic 
the training of an adept (asekha) Ananda explained in detail how a 
monk could be virtuous, watchful over his senses, temperate in eating, 
vigilant, established in the seven virtuous qualities (faith, etc.), and be 
able at will to induce the four jhànas.! 


1 M. i. 353 ff. 


Sekhabala Vagga.—The first chapter of the Paficaka Nipàta of the 
Anguttara Nikàya.! 
1 A. iii. 1-9. 


Sekhiyà.—One of the sub-divisions of the Pācittiya of the Sutta 
Vibhanga of the Vinaya Pitaka.’ 


1 Vin. iv. 185 ff., 349 ff. 


Seggu.—A greengrocer's daughter. See the Seggu Jataka. 


Seggu Jataka (No. 217).—The story of a greengrocer who, in order to 
test his daughter, Seggu, took her to the woods and made as if wishing 
to seduce her. But she begged for his protection, and he, convinced of 
her virtue, gave her in marriage to a good young man. 

The story was told in reference to a greengrocer of Sávatthi, who 


similarly tested his daughter. The characters in both stories were 
identical.' 


1 J. ii. 179 f. 


Senkhandasela-Sirivaddhanapura.—The ancient name of modern 
Kandy, in Ceylon. It first became the capital under King Viravikkama,! 
and tradition has it that it was founded on a site originally occupied 
by a hermit named Sehkhanda, It continued to be the capital of Ceylon 
until 1815 a.c., when the island was ceded to the British. 


1 Cv. xcii. 7. 


Senkundiya.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara, and later ally of 
Laünkapura.! 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 138, 221; ibid., Ixxvii. 7, 35. 
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Sejalaka.—A vihara to the east of Anuradhapura, built by Mahallaka- 
Naga.’ v.l. Pejalaka. 
! Mhv. xxxv. 124. 


Setthinayaka.—À Lambakanna of the Moriya district. He, with four 
other Lambakannas, took up arms under Parakkamabahu I. and brought 
to him one thousand warriors.! 


1 Cv. Ixix. 12. 


Setthiputta-petavatthu.—The story of four seéthiputtas of Sávatthi.! 
See the Lohakumbhi Jataka. 


1 Pv. iv. 15; PvA. 279 f. 


1. Seta.—The chief peak of the Himalaya.’ It was evidently another 
name for Kailàsa. 
1 §. i. 67— Mil. 242. 


2. Seta.—The state elephant of Pasenadi, on whose account the Buddha 
preached a special sermon.’ He was so called because he was white.” 


1 A. iii. 345. ? AA. ii. 669; cf. ThagA. ii. 7. 


Setaka, Sedaka.—See Desaka. 


Setakannika.—A village forming the southern boundary of Majjhima- 
desa.: 


1 Vin. i. 197; DA. i. 173; J. i. 49; KhA. 133, etc.; AA. i. 55, 265; MA. i. 397. 


1. Setaketu.—The Bodhisatta, born in Tusita in his penultimate 
birth.* 
1 Sp. i. 161; MA. i. 103. 


2. Setaketü,—A young man, son of an Udicca-brahmin. See the 
Setaketu Jataka. 


Setaketu Jataka (No. 377).—The Bodhisatta was once a far-famed 
teacher, with five hundred pupils, chief among whom was Setaketu, an 
U dicca-brahmin, who prided himself on his high caste. One day, meeting 
a Candala, Setaketu told him to pass on his leeward side, but the Candála 
refused, challenging Setaketu to answer a question. Setaketu accepted 
the challenge, and he was asked what were the four “ quarters." Setaketu 
gave the usual answer, whereupon the Candàla forced him between his 
feet. When this was reported to the teacher, he told Setaketu that the 
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four quarters were parents, teachers, generous householders, and de- 
liverance from misery. Later, Setaketu left for Takkasilà, and, after 
finishing his studies there, went to Benares with five hundred ascetics. 
There they practised false penances and won the king's approval; the 
king's chaplain, however, warned him against them, saying that they 
possessed only false knowledge and had no morality. The chaplain 
persuaded Setaketu and his followers to become laymen and enter the 
king's service. 

The story was related in the same circumstances as the Uddàla Jataka 
(q.v.) Setaketu is identified with the false priest, the Candála with 
Sariputta, and the king's chaplain with the Bodhisatta.' 


1 J. iii. 232-7. 


Setambangana.—A place in Ceylon. When King Mahanaga was 
fleeing from Ceylon to India, he received help from an Elder living there. 
Later, when he regained his throne, he made a great gift of medicine 
to Setambangana for as long as he should live.! v.l. Pemambangana. 


1 DhSA. 399. 


Setavyà.—A town in Kosala,’ near which was Ukkattha. The 
Anguttara Nikàya? records a conversation between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Dona, whom the Buddha met on the road from Ukkattha to 
Setavyà. The city was on the road, taken by Bav€ri’s disciples,” from 
Savatthi to Rajagaha, and was the first halting-place outside Savatthi. 
Beyond it were Kapilavatthu, Kusinara, Pava, etc. To the north of 
Setavyà was the Simsapavana, where Kumara Kassapa lived, and where 
he preached the Payasi Sutta to the brahmin Pāyāsi, who held a royal 
fiefthere.* The city was the birthplace of the Theras Ekadhammasavaniya 
and Mahakala (q.v.). Mahakala’s brothers Cülakàla and Majjhimakala 
also lived there.” The Anguttara Commentary says that Kassapa 
Buddha was born in Setavya, but both the Buddhavamsa and its Com- 
mentary say that he was born in Benares.’ The Buddhavamsa Com- 
mentary’ records further that Kassapa died in the Setérama in Setavyi, 
but adds that Setavya was a city in Kasi. 


1 D. ii. 316. 5 DhA. i. 55. 

2 A. ii. 37. | 6 AA. ii. 504. 

3 SN. vs. 1012. ? Bu. xxv. 33; BuA. 217. 
4 D. ii. 316. 8 [bid., 223. 


Setarama.—A park (in Setavya) where Kassapa Buddha died.’ 


1 BuA. 195; Bu. (xix. 52) calls it Sonàráma. 
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Setibhinda.—The Pàli name for King Hsin-hpyu-shin of Pegu.' 
1 Bode, op. cit., 37. 


Setuecha Thera.—He belonged to the family of a provincial ruler 
(mandalikaraja), but was unable to maintain his country’s independence, 
and lost his throne. While wandering about in misery, he saw and heard 
the Buddha, entered the Order, and won arahantship. 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he was a householder, and gave the Buddha 
a panasa-fruit mixed with a curry of cocoanut. Thirteen kappas ago 
he was a king named Indasama.! He is evidently identical with Khajja- 
dayaka of the A padàna.? 


1 Thag. vs. 102; ThagA. i. 206. 2 Ap. i. 182. 


Setudayaka Thera.—An arahant.' He is evidently identical with 
Uttarapàla? (q.v.). 


1 Ap. ii. 408. 2 ThagA. i. 371. 
Sedaka.—See Desaka. 


1. Sena.— King of Ceylon (Sena I., 831-51 a.c.). He was the younger 
brother and the successor of Aggabodhi IX. He had three younger 
brothers: Mahinda, Kassapa and Udaya. His queen was Sangha. 
During his reign the Pandu king invaded Ceylon, and Sena had to retire 
into the Malaya district. After the army of the Pandu king had plundered 
a great part of the kingdom, Sena made a treaty with him and regained 
his throne. He adopted the three sons and the three daughters of 
Kittaggabodhi: Kassapa, Sena and Udaya, and Sangha, Tissà and Kitti. 
Among the king's good acts was the construction of a monastery on 
Aritthapabbata for the Pamsukulikas, and a many-storeyed pasada in 
Jetavana. He also built the Virahkurarama, the Pubbarama, Sangha- 
sena-parivena, Senaggabodhi-vihara, a refectory in the Mahametta- 
pabbata-vihara, and single cells in the Kappürá- and Uttaralha-parivenas. 
He completed the Dappulapabbata- and the Kassaparajaka-viharas. 
Among Sena’s ministers were Bhadda (the senapat?), Uttara, Vajira and 
Rakkhasa. His capital was in Pulatthinagara. He was also known as 
Silàmegha.? 

1 Cv. ]. 1 ff. 2 [bid., 43. 


2. Sena.—Son of the Adipaéda Kassapa, and therefore nephew of Sena I. 
On the death of his father, Sena became king as Sena II. (851-85 a.c.). 
He married Sangha, daughter of Kittaggabodhi, and had a son, Kassapa. 
3ena sent an expeditionary force against the Pandu king, captured 
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Madhura, and brought back the treasures which had been pillaged by 
the Pandus in the time of Sena I. The Pamsukulika monks separated 
from the incumbents of Abhayagiri in the twentieth year of Sena's reign. 
He built the Manimekhala dam and a dam across the Kanavapi at 
Katthantanagara. He endowed various monasteries—Buddhagama, 
Mahiyahgana, Kütatissa, Mandalagiri, and Sobbha—and held a special 
ceremony in honour of the image of Ananda. He held a consecration 
festival at the Hemavaluka-cetiya (Maha Thüpa), and decreed that this 
festival should be repeated annually. His senāpati was Kutthaka.! 


1 Cv. li. 1 ff. 


3. Sena.—Son of Kittaggabodhi.' 
1 Cv. 1. 56. 


4. Sena.—Called Mahalekhaka Sena. He was à minister of Kassapa V. 
and built the Mahàlekhakapabbata-house in the Mahavihara.* His 
mother was Nàlà.? 


1 Cv. lii. 33. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 138, n. 3; 165, n. 1. 


5. Sena.— Upàraja of Udaya III., and later Sena III., king of Ceylon 
(937-45 A.D.). According to some accounts he was the brother of Udaya III. 
He observed the uposatha-day regularly, and among his benefactions was 
the Dandissara offering to mendicant artists. He made the stone. paving 
of Abhayuttara-cetiya and endowed the Nàgasála-parivena.! 


1 Cv. liii. 13, 28 ff. 


6. Sena,— Uparaja of Udaya IV., and afterwards king of Ceylon (Sena IV. 
953-6 A.D.) He waslearned, and used to explain the suttantas in the 
Lohapasada. Because of his piety, the gods sent timely rain. He made 
a casket for the Tooth Relic and built the Sitthagàma-parivena.' 


. 1 Cv. liii. 39; liv. 1 ff. 


7. Sena.—Senapati of Mahinda IV. and of Sena V. He was sent to 
Nagadipa, where he subdued the Vallabha king. Once, when he was 
absent, Sena V. had the senàpat?s younger brother, Mahamalla, slain 
for an offence with the queen-mother, and appointed a court official 
Udaya as senàápati. When Sena senāpati heard of this, he marched 
against the king, who had to flee to Rohana. The queen-mother joined 
Sena, and he lived in Pulatthipura. This king, later, dismissed Senapati 
Udaya and made peace with Sena, whose daughter he married.’ 


1 Cv. liv. 13 f.; lviii. 70. 
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8. Sena.—Son of Mahinda IV. and king of Ceylon (Sena V. 972-81 A.o.). 
His mother was a Kalinga princess. He came to the throne at the age 
of twelve. His senàpati was also called Sena (see Sena 7), and for some 
time the king had to live in Rohana from fear of Sena. But later he 
made peace, and married Sena's daughter and had a son, Kassapa. The 
king drank much, and died of digestive trouble in the tenth year of his — 
reign.! 

1 Cv. liv. 57-72. 


9. Sena.—Adhikari of Kittisirimegha (2). He was sent to fight against 
Parakkamabahu I. at Siriyala and Buddhagama, but was defeated.’ 


1 Cv. Ixvi. 66 f. 


10. Sena Ilahga.—Senàpati of Kassapa IV. He was of royal lineage. 
He built a dwelling for the monks to the west of the Thüparama. He 
also founded the Dhammarama-vihara and Hadayaunha-vihàra for the 
Dhammarueikas and Kassapasena for the Sagalikas. For forest-dwelling 
ascetics he built a hut on Rattamalapabbata. For the Pamsukulikas 
he built the Samuddagiri-parivena in the Mahavihara, and for the 
bhikkhunis the Tissarama. He erected hospitals in Anuradhapura 
and Pulatthipura, against the upasagga disease.’ 


1 Cv. lii. 30. 


11. Sena.—A Damila usurper who, with his companion Guttika, both 
of them horse-dealers, defeated Süratissa and occupied the throne at 
Anurádhapura for twenty-two years (177-55 B.c.). At the end of that 
time they were overpowered by Asela.' 


! Mhv. xxi. 10 f.; Dpv. xviii. 47 f.; Cv. Ixxxii. 21. 


12. Sena Thera.—An arahant. He wasthe maternal uncle of Vijitasena 
Thera, His brother was Upasena.' 


1 'ThagA. i. 424. 


13. Sena.—Elder brother of Jotika, when the latter was born as 
Aparajita. He entered the Order under Vipassi Buddha and became an 
arahant.! 

1 DhA. iv. 201 f. 


14. Sena.—The name of Bhüta Thera in the time of Siddhattha Buddha. 
He was a brahmin, and, having seen the Buddha, uttered his praises in 
four stanzas.! 

1 ThagA. i. 493; Ap. i. 113. 
u. Sl 
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15. Sena.—Son of Atthadassi Buddha. 
1 Bu. xv. 16; BuA. (178) calls him Sela, 


1. Senaka.—A minister of King Vedeha. See the Mahaummagga 
Jataka, a large portion of which is devoted to the battle of wits between 
Senaka and Mahosadha. Senaka once killed a courtezan in order to 
take her ornaments.’ He is identified with Saccaka.’ 


1 J. vi. 382. 2 Ibid., 478. 


2. Senaka.—The Bodhisatta, born as a brahmin; he was the minister 
of Janaka, king of Benares. See the Sattabhasta Jataka. 


3. Senaka.—The Bodhisatta, born as a brahmin; he was the minister 
of Madda, king of Benares. See the Dasannaka Jataka. 


4. Senaka.—King of Benares. See the Kharaputta Jataka. 


9. Senaka.—A monkey, born as the nephew of the Bodhisatta. See the 
Tinduka Jataka. He is identified with Mahānāma the Sakyan.' 


1 J. ii. 79. 


6. Senaka Thera.—He was born in a brahmin family as the son of 
Uruvela-Kassapa’s sister. Senaka heard the Buddha preach at the 
Gayaphagguna festival, was converted, entered the Order, and attained 
arahantship. | "E 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he gave to the Buddha a handful of peacock 
feathers. He is evidently identical with Morahatthiya of the Apadàna.? 


1 Thag. vss. 287-90; ThagA. i. 388 f. ? Ap. ii. 403. 


Senaka Vagga.—The second chapter of the Chakka Nipàta of the 
Jàatakatthakathà.' 
1 J. iii. 275-316. 


Senaguttagama.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of 
the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 6. 


Senaggabodhi.—A shrine built by Sena I, on the Thusavàpi at Pulatthi- 
pura.! 
1 Cv. 1. 73. 
Senaggabodhipabbata.—4A building erected in Vahadipa by Udaya I. 
1 Cv. xlix. 33. 
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Senaratana.—King of Ceylon (1604-35 a.p.). He was the cousin and 
successor of Vimaladhammasüriya I. and had his capital at Sirivad- 
dhanapura. Because the Paraügi (Portuguese) did much damage to 
Buddhism, he removed the Tooth Relic to Pafieasata. He had three sons: 
Kumárasiha, Vijayapala, and the best known of all, Rajasiha (after- 
wards Rajasiha IL). He divided the country among his sons seven years 
before his death.' 


1 Cv. xcv. 1 ff. 


Senasenapati-parivena.—A monastic building erected by Kutthaka, 
senāpati of Sena IL! See also Senanatha-parivena. 


1 Cv. li. 88; see also Cv. Trs. i. 156, n. 2. 


1. Sena.—Queen of Udaya I.’ 


1 Cv. xlix. 2. 


2. Senà.—Daughter of Kassapa, yuvaraja of Udaya II. She married 
the king's brother's son.’ 
1 Cy. li. 93. 


Senagama.—A village and fortification near the Kālavāpi. It is 
mentioned in the account of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I. and was 
once the headquarters of his senápati, Deva.’ 


1 Cv. ixx. 131 f., 245. 


Senanatha-parivena.—Evidently identical with the  Senasenàpati- 
parivena (q.v.). Vijayabahu IV. appointed the Thera of the parivena 
in charge of the restoration of the Ratanavali-cetiya.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxxviii. 85. 


Senàninigama.—The village in which Senàni lived. It was the 
residence also of his daughter Sujata, who gave milk-rice to the Buddha. 
It was near Uruvelà and on the banks of the Nerafijara.! The name seems 
originally to have been Senànigama." Buddhaghosa himself does not 
seem to have been sure of the spelling. He says? it was so called because 
it was occupied by soldiers at the beginning of the kappa (pathamakappi- 
kānam senaya nivitthokase patitthitagamo) or because it was the village 
of Sujatà's father Senàni (Sujataya và pitu Senant nama nigamo). The 
Lalitavistara* calls it Senapatigrama. 


1 J. i. 68. | 3 SA. i, 135. 
2 H.g.,S.i. 106; Vin. i. 21; M. i. 166, 240. ! 4 p. 311 (248). 
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. Senàni.—A wealthy landowner of Senaninigama; he was the father of 
Sujata.’ | 
1 J. i. 68; BuA. 238. 


Senapatigumbaka.—The name given to the spot to which the general 
of Pandukabhaya’s uncles fled when the latter were defeated.! 


1 Mhv. x. 71. 


Senàmagàma.—A village given by Dathopatissa II. to the Kassapa- 
vihàra.! ! | 
l 1 Cv, xlv. 27. 


Senāsana Sutta.—The five factors which make an ideal lodging-place, 
and the five factors which a monk should possess in order to make good 


use of such lodgings.' 
1 A. v. 16 f. 


Senásanakkhandha.— The sixth chapter of the Culla Vagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka.! 
1 Vin. ii. 146 ff. 


Sendsandayaka Thera.—An arahant.' He is evidently identical with 
Channa Thera? (q.v.). 


1 Ap. i. 137 f. 2 ThagA. i. 155. 


1. Seniya.—AÀ naked ascetic who practised the '* Canine-vow," behaving 
like a dog. After his visit to the Buddha, as recorded in the Kukkura- 
va.ika Sutta (g.v.), he joined the Order and, in due course, became an 
arahant.’ | 

1 M. i. 387 ff. 


2. Seniya.—The personal name, according to Buddhaghosa, of King 
Bimbisara, who is almost always referred to as Seniya Bimbisara. 
Dhammapala says,” however, that Bimbisara was called Seniya either 
because he had a large army, or because he belonged to the Seniya-gotta 
(mahatiyà senaya samannüàgatatta và Seniyagottatà va). 


1 MA. i. 292; but see SNA. ii. 448 (mahatiyà senaya samanndgatatia). 2 UdA. 104. 
 Sepanni-pàsáda.—A building erected by Mànavamma in the Padhana- 


rakkha-vihára.' It is perhaps identical with the Sepannipuppha-pasada 
restored by Parakkamabahu I.” 


1 Cv, xlvii. 64. 2 [bid., Ixxviii. 105. 
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Semponmari.—A place in South India. There was a fortress there 
which played a part in the campaigns of Lahkapura.* 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 241 ff. 


Seyya.—See Samyama. 


Seyya Jataka (No. 282).—The Bodhisatta was king of Benares and ruled 
well. One of his courtiers was found guilty of an intrigue in the harem 
and was banished. He went to the court of an enemy king and persuaded 
him to lead an army against Benares. The Bodhisatta offered no 
resistance, and was captured and cast into the prison in chains. While 
there he developed the ecstasy of pity towards his enemy, whose body 
became filled with great pain. Having discovered the reason, he set 
the prisoner free and restored to him his kingdom. | 

The story was related in reference to a courtier of the king of Kosala 
who was imprisoned on a false charge. Owing to his virtue he becamé 
a sotapanna, and the king, discovering his innocence, set him free. n 

Ananda i is identified with the marauding king.’ | 


1 J. ii. 400, 403; cf. the Mahàásilava Játaka. 


Seyya Sutta.—The Buddha explains how the feelings of superiority, 
inferiority, or equality are brought about.’ 


1 S. iv. 88. 


Seyyasaka.—A monk of Savatthi who was found guilty of various 
Vinaya offences, and was therefore subjected to the Nissayakamma. 
Udayi (Laludayi) was his friend and his evil genius.' 


1 Vin. iii. 110 f. 


Seyya Sutta.—On the four postures: that of petas, of the luxurious, 
of the lion, and of the Tathagata.* 


1 A. ii. 244. 


Serini.—A courtezan of Hatthinipura in the Kuru kingdom. Once a 
large number of monks assembled there, and when she was asked to help 
in entertaining them, she abused the monks, calling them “ shavelings." 
Later she was born as a peta in a village far away. She revealed her 
identity to an wpüsaka, who had come from Hatthinipura on business. 
He reported the matter to her mother, who gave alms in her name, and 
after that the peta was happy.' 


1 Pv. iii. 6; PvA. 201 ff. 
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1. Seriva.—The name of a country.' 
1 J.i. 111. 


2. Seriva, Serivà.— See the Serivanija Jataka. 


Serivanija Jataka (No. 3).—The Bodhisatta was a hawker of Seriva, and 
was called Seriva. Once, in the company of a greedy merchant of the 
same name, he crossed the Telavaha and entered Andhapura. In that 
city was a family fallen on evil days, the sole survivors being a girl and 
her grandmother. The greedy merchant went to their house with his 
wares. The girl begged her grandmother to buy her a trinket, and 
suggested that they should give the hawker in exchange the bowl from 
which they ate. This was an heirloom and made of gold; but it had lost 
its lustre, and the women did not know its value. The hawker was called 
in and shown the bowl. He scratched it with a needle and knew it was of 
gold, but, wishing to have it for nothing, said it was not worth one half- 
farthing. So saying he threw it away and left. Later the Bodhisatta 
came to the same street and was offered the same bowl. He told them 
the truth, gave them all the money he had and his stock, leaving only 
eight pieces of money for himself. These he gave to a boatman, and 
entered his boat to cross the river. Meanwhile the greedy merchant 
went again to the old woman's house, hoping to get the bowl in exchange 
for a few trinkets. When he heard of what had happened he lost 
command of himself, and, throwing down all he had, ran down to the river, 
to find the Bodhisatta’s boat in mid-stream. He shouted to the boatman 
to return, but the Bodhisatta urged him on. The merchant, realizing 
what he had lost through his greed, was so upset that his heart burst, 
and he fell down dead. 

The story was told to a monk who had given up striving. The greedy 
merchant is identified with Devadatta, and this was the beginning of his 
enmity towards the Bodhisatta. 


1 J. i. 110 ff. 


1. Serissaka.—A Yakkha chieftain to be invoked in time of need by 


followers of the Buddha.! 
1 D. iii. 205. 


2. Serissaka, Serisaka.—A vimana in the Cáatummahàrájika-world, 
which was occupied by Pāyāsi during his life there. Gavampati, who 
used to go there for his siesta, met him and had a conversation with him, 
which he reported to the Buddha.! The deva of the vimana was also 


1 D. ii. 356 f. 
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called Serisaka, and is evidently to be identified with the Yakkha 
Serissaka. Páyàsi was born in the Serisaka-vimana, because, though 
he gave generously, he was careless about the manner of giving. 
Vessavana therefore stationed him in a desert, devoid of shade or water, 
to protect travellers from the dangers which beset them at the hands of 
non-humans. He came across some merchants from Ahga and Magadha 
who had lost their way while journeying to Sindhusovira. He revealed 
to them his identity, and they offered to hold a festivalin his honour when 
they reached safety. But he suggested that gifts be given in his name to 
a pious man, named Sambhava, who was in their company. Later 
Sambhava joined the Order and became an arahant.? It is said? that 
the vimàna was called Serisaka because there was, at its entrance, a large 
serisa-tree, which bore fruit once in fifty years. Gavampati had earlier 
occupied the vimana when born as a devaputta. After his rebirth among 
humans, the vimana was empty till occupied by Payasi. But Gavampati 
sometimes visited it even after becoming an arahant. 


2 Vv. vii. 10; VvA. 331. .3 DA. iii. 814; cf. ThagA. i. 103. 


Seri.—A devaputta who visited the Buddha at Jetavana and held a 
conversation with him regarding the giving of food. He tells the Buddha 
that he was formerly a king, a great giver of gifts at the four gates of 
his capital. Then the women of the court wished also to give, and he 
allowed them to give at one gate; thus some of his own gifts came back 
tohim. Then the nobles, the army, the brahmins and the householders 

wished to do the same, and he allowed them to distribute gifts, each class 
at one gate, and the result was that his gifts were not given at all. He 
then decreed that out of all his revenues one-half should be given away 
from the source and only half sent to him.! Buddhaghosa adds’ that 
Seri was king of Sindhava and Sodhika, and that, at each gate, he gave 
away one thousand pieces daily. 


58.157. 2 SA. i. 90. 


Serumadipa.—An old name for Nàgadipa.! 
1 J. iii. 187, 189. 


Sereyyaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha he 
was a learned brahmin, and, seeing the Buddha in the forest, offered him 
sereyyaka (siriga) flowers, which formed a canopy over the Buddha’s 
head. Fifteen kappas ago he was king twenty-five times under the name 
of Cinamála.' 

1 Ap. i. 155; cf. Kassapa (ThagA. i. 178). 
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1. Sela. —A king of long ago who, in spite of great sacrifices, could not 
get beyond the world of the Petas (Ptr s).' 


1 J. vi. 99. 


2. Sela. —A brahmin of Abguttarápa. He was a great friend of Keniya, 
the Jatila, and visited him when Keniya was making preparations to 
entertain the Buddha. Having heard the word ** Buddha " from Keniya, 
Sela was filled with joy and fortitude, and went with his two hundred and 
fifty pupils to visit the Buddha in the woodland near Ápana. There he 
observed on the person of the Buddha the thirty-two marks of a Great 
Being all except two—viz., hidden privates and the long tongue. The 
Buddha read his thoughts and contrived, by his iddhi-power, that Sela 
Should be satisfied on these two points as well! Sela then praised the 
Buddha in a series of verses and asked questions of him. At the end of 
his talk, Sela entered the Order with his pupils, and, at the end of a week, 
he attained arahantship.* 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Sela had been the leader of the 
same guild of three hundred men, and, together with them, had built a 
parwena for the Buddha and done many good acts. Asa result of these 
they received the '* ehi bhikkhu-pabbajja " in this last life.? 

Mahasela, mentioned as the teacher of Sugandha Thera,‘ is probably 
identical with this Sela. Sela lived to the age of one hundred and twenty.’ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary," the Buddha first met 
Sela on his way to Bhaddiya to convert Visaàkhà and her kinswomen. 
Visákhà was then seven years old. The Apadàna says” that Sela’s 
father was a wealthy brahmin, named Vàsettha. 


1 This is referred to at Mil. 167; 4 Ibid., i. 80 f. 

DA. i. 276, etc. | 5 DA. ii. 413. 
? SN. p. 104 ff.— M. ii. 146 f. ! € DhA. i. 384; also AA. i. 219. 
3 SNA. ii. 455; MA. ii. 782; see also Ap. | 7 Ap. i. 318. 


i. 316; Thag. vs. 818-41; ThagA. ii. 47 f. | 


3. Sela.—A mountain in Himava.! 
1 ApA. i. 96. 


4. Sela.—Son of Atthadassi Buddha in his last lay life.' 
1 BuA. 180; but see Sena (15). 


Sela Sutta.—Records the visit of Sela (1) to the Buddha, his conversion, 
and attainment of arahantship. One part of the sutta deals with the 
Buddha's interview with Keniya, the Jatila.* 


1 SN., p. 102 ff.— M. i, 146 ff. 
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Selantarasamüha.—The name of a monastic building provided by . 
the king of Ceylon (probably Mánavamma!) for Dathopatissa after his 
ordination. Later Yasodharà, daughter of Vijayabahu I., erected there 
a building called the Pasadapasada.’ 


1 Cv. lvii. 37 f.; Cv. Trs. i. 196, n. 2. 2 Cv. lx. 84. 


Selantarayatana.—A monastery, evidently in Rohana. Nanda Thera 
was its chief incumbent in the time of Parakkamabahu I! 


1 Cv. Ixxviii. 10. 


1. Selà.—4A princess, younger sister of Candakumára.! She is identified 
with Uppalavanna.’ 


1 J. vi. 143. 2 Ibid., 157. 


.2. Selā Theri.—She was born in Alavi as daughter of the king: 
therefore she was also called Álavikà. When she was still unmarried 
the Buddha visited Alavi with Alavaka, whom he had converted, carrying 
his begging bowl and robe. On that oécasion Selā went with her 
father to hear the Buddha preach. She became a lay disciple, but later, 
agitated in mind, she joined the Order and became an arahant. After 
that she lived in Sávatthi. One day, as she was enjoying her siesta in 
the Andhavana under a tree, Mara, in the guise of a stranger, approached 
her and tried to tempt her. But she refuted his statements regarding 
the attractions of lay life, and Mara had to retire discomfited.’ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Selà was born in the family of 
a clansman of Hamsavati and was given in marriage. After her husband's 
death she devoted herself to the quest of good, and went from arama 
to drama and vihara to vihara, teaching the Dhamma to followers of 
the religion. One day she came to the Bodhi-tree of the Buddha and 
sat down there thinking, "If a Buddha be peerless among men, may 
this tree show the miracle of Enlightenment." Immediately the tree 
blazed forth, the branches appeared golden, and the sky was all shining. 
Inspired by the sight, she fell down and worshipped the tree, and sat 
there for seven days. On the seventh day she performed a great 
feast of offering and worship to the Buddha. Her Apadàna verses, 
quoted in the Therigathà Commentary, are, in the 4padüna itself, 
attributed to a Theri called Paficadipika, and are twice repeated"; in 
these verses, however, she is mentioned as having attained arahantship 
at the age of seven, and there is no reference to her life as daughter of 
the king of Alavi. See also Sela (3). 


! S. i. 134; Thig. vss. 57-9. 2 ThigA. 61 f. — ? Ap. ii. 519, repeated at 527 f. 
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3. Sela Theri.—An arahant. In the time of Kassapa Buddha she 
belonged to a lay disciple's family in Sávatthi. She heard the Buddha 
preach and learnt the Doctrine. She was born after death in Tavatimsa, 
In her last life she was the daughter of a setthi, and hearing the Buddha 
preach, she entered the Order and attained arahantship.' 


1 Ap. ii. 614 f. 


Sela Sutta.—The story of Mara’s unsuccessful temptation of Sela 
Theri (2). 
1 S. i. 134. 


Selissariya.—See Potiriya. 


Sevitabba-asevitabba Sutta.—The one hundred and fourteenth sutta 
of the Majjhima Nikāya, preached to the monks at Jetavana regarding 
the twofold behaviour in act, speech, and thought—that which should be 
followed and that which should not. Sāriputta, who is present, asks 
the Buddha at the end of the discourse several questions, in order that 
certain statements made by the Buddha should be clearer to his 
hearers.! 

1 M. iii. 45 f. 


Sehalauparajaka.—A monastic building erected by  Sahghatissa, 
uparaja of Aggabodhi IV.' 
1 Cv. xlvi. 24. 


Sokatinnà.—The name of an apsaras, or of a divine musical instrument.’ 


1 VvA. 94; cf. 211, 372. 


Sogandhika.—A Niraya, or, more probably, a period of suffering in 
Avici.’ 
1 8. i. 102; SN. 126; SNA. ii. 476. 


1. Sona Thera.—Aggasdvaka of Vessabhü Buddha. He was the 
Buddha’s younger brother, and the Buddha’s first sermon was preached 
to him." 

1 J. i. 42; Bu. xxii. 23; BuA. 205; D. ii. 4. 


2. Sona Thera,—The enemy and rival of Piyadassi Buddha, correspond- 
ing to Devadatta. He conspired with Mahapaduma to kill the Buddha, 
but was unsuccessful.! 


1 BuA. 174 f.; for details see s.v. Plyadassi, 
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3. Sona.—A fierce horse belonging to the king of Benares; he was also 
called Mahadsona. See the Suhanu Jataka. 


4. Sona-Kutikanna, Sona-Kotikanna.—A Thera, declared chief of 
those possessing clear utterance. He was the son of Kali Kuraragharika, 
and was conceived before the Buddha appeared in the world. A little 
while before the birth of the child Kali went to her parents’ house in 
Ràjagaha, and one day, as she was cooling herself, she heard a conversa- 
tion between two Yakkhas, Satagira and Hemavata. As she listened 
to their talk, her mind was filled with thoughts of the virtues of the 
Buddha, and she became a sotapanna. That same night the child was 
born and was called Sona. His mother later returned to Kuraraghara. 
At that time Maha Kaccana lived near by and often visited her home. 
Sona was very attached to him, and was later ordained by him. Three 
years later he received the  upasampadà, and, with Maha Kaccana’s 
leave, visited the Buddha. Kālī gave him a large carpet to spread in 
the Buddha’s Gandhakuti. 

When Sona arrived at the Gandhakuti, he worshipped the Buddha, 
who asked Ananda to find hima lodging. Ananda, reading the Buddha's 
thoughts, spread a rug in the Buddha’s chamber. Late at night Sona 
went to bed, and, very early the next morning, the Buddha woke him 
and asked him to recite the Dhamma. Sona recited the whole of the 
Atthakavagga, which he had learnt from Maha Kaccàna. At the end 
of the recital the Buddha applauded him and gave him a boon. Sona 
asked for the ‘‘ vinayadharapaficamaganena upasampada,’* which 
Kaccana had asked him to choose. Later he returned to Kuraraghara 
and visited his mother’s house. She had heard of the Buddha’s applause 
from the devas, and wished Sona to recite the Dhamma just as he had 
done before the Buddha, and this he did. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Sona had resolved to win this 
eminence. In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a member of the 
Order and sewed a robe fora monk. Later he was a tailor of Benares 
and mended a Pacceka Buddha’s robe.* l 

The Dhammapada Commentary says’ that, on the day when Sona 
recited the Dhamma in Kuraraghara, Kāli went to listen to him, leaving 
only one female slave in the house. Her house had seven walls and 

1 A. i. 24. in the Vinaya. For details of Sona's 

2 According to ThagA. i. 429, his | visit to the Buddha, see Vin. i. 194 ff.; 
father was a rich settht; no mention is | cf. Ud. v. 6. 
made there of his mother. 4 Thag. vss. 365-9; AA. i. 133 f.; 

3 This means permission to admit a | ThagA. i. 429. 


monk into the Order with a chapter of 5 DhA. iv. 103 f. 
only five monks, one of whom was versed 
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fortified gates and savage dogs on leash. Molten lead flowed round 
the walls at night, and in the night it proved a slippery surface, difficult 
to walk on. Nine hundred thieves had been awaiting a chance of 
breaking into the house, and this day they saw their opportunity. They 
stationed one of their number to watch Kāli going to the monastery, and 
to kill her if she started homewards after the thieves entered her house. 

When they came her female servant ran to the monastery to tell her 
about it. But she would not be disturbed and sent her back. Again 
the servant went, and again she was sent back. When the thief, stationed 
near Kāli, saw her extraordinary piety, he was filled with remorse, and, 
at the end of the sermon, begged her forgiveness. All the nine hundred 
thieves joined the Order under Sona Kutikanna, and on the day they 
became arahants the Buddha appeared before them in a ray of light 
to encourage them. 

According to the Udana Commentary, Sona was called Kutikanna 
because he wore ear ornaments worth one crore (koti). It is said that 
he once went with a caravan to Ujjeni, and when the caravan stopped 
for the night he slept away from the rest of its members. The caravan 
started very early and nobody waked Sona. When he finally awoke, 
he ran along the road till he came to a large tree. There he saw an 
ugly man tearing off his own flesh and eating it. On enquiry, Sona 
learnt that he had been a wicked merchant of Bharukaccha, who had 
been born as a peta because he had deceived his patrons. This revelation 
filled Sona with great misgivings, which were increased by the sight of 
two peta-boys with blood pouring out of their lips. They had been 
youths, also of Bharukaccha, who had found fault with their mother 
for feeding an arahant monk. When Sona returned from Ujjeni he 
` consulted Maha Kaccàna about these things, and resolved to enter the 
Order. 

The Vinaya says’ that when Kaccana wished to confer the higher 
ordination on Sona, it was three years before he could get together the 
necessary chapter of ten monks. This was because there were but few 
monks in Avanti and in the Southern Country; hence Sona’s request 
to the Buddha that he should allow five monks to officiate in Avanti. 
Other boons asked for by Sona and allowed by the Buddha were: 
(1) Permission to use, in Avanti, shoes with thick linings, because 
the soil of Avanti was black and always muddy; (2) permission to bath 
constantly; (3) to use skins for coverlets; (4) to accept robes set apart 
for absent monks even after the lapse of ten days. ! 

Sona is evidently identical with Páatihirasafifiaka of the Apadàüna. 
Gosàla Thera was a friend of Sona Kutikanna.° 

* UdA. 307. 7 Vin. i. 195 f. ® Ap. ii. 392. * ThagA. i. 79. 
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5. Sona-Kolivisa Thera, also called Sukhumala Sona.'—He was born 
in Campa, his father being Usabhasetthi. From the time of his conception 
his father’s wealth continued to increase, and, on the day of his birth, 
the whole town kept festival. Because in a previous birth he had given 
a ring, worth one hundred thousand, to a Pacceka Buddha, his body 
was like burnished gold—hence his name. His hands and feet were 
soft like bandhujivaka-flowers, and a fine down grew on them? curved 
“like ear-ornaments." He lived in great luxury in three palaces, each 
having its own season. 

King Bimbisara, hearing of him, sent for him, iid Sona went with 
eighty thousand fellow townsmen.* In Rajagaha he heard the Buddha 
preach, and, winning faith, entered the Order with his parents’ consent. 
The Buddha gave him a subject for meditation, and he went to Sitavana, 
but many people visited him and he was unable to concentrate. He 
strove hard, and, through pacing up and down in meditation, painful 
sores developed on his feet. But he won no attainment and was filled 
with despair. The Buddha saw this and visited him, and by preaching to 
him the Vintipamovada Sutta (see Sona Sutta), taught him how to temper 
energy with calm. Thus corrected, he put forth fresh effort and attained 
arahantship.° 

In the time of Anomadassi Buddha he was a very rich setthi, and, 
having gone with others to the vihàra and heard the Buddha preach, he 
decorated a cankamana for the Buddha and a long hall (dighasala) for 
the monks. On the cankamana he scattered various flowers, and, above 
it, he hung canopies. In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a 
selth: of Hamsavati named Sirivaddha. It was then that he resolved 
to win eminence as foremost of those who strove energetically (aggam 
draddhaviriyanam), and in this he was successful After the death of 
Kassapa Buddha Sona was a householder in Benares, and built a hut by 
the river for a Pacceka Buddha, whom he looked after during the rainy 


1 AA. ii. 679. | After ordination he walked about 
? He was evidently called Kolivisa | meditating, his feet bled, and his canka- 
because he was a Koliyan (Ap. i. 95 | mana was covered with blood “like a 


(21)). slaughter-house for oxen.” After Sona 
3 Four inches long on his feet (Ap. i. | attained arahantship, the Buddha gave 
298). him permission to wear shoes with one 


* The Vinaya (i. 179 ff.) gives details | lining. Sona said he had abandoned 
of Sona’s visit to Bimbisara. The king, | eighty cartloads of gold and a retinue 
being curious to see Sona’s feet, sent for | of seven elephants. He did not wish, 
him. He and his eighty thousand com- | asa monk, to have any luxuries which his 
panions went to see the Buddha, and there | colleagues did not share. The Buddha 
they were greatly impressed by the iddhi- | then gave permission to all monks to 
power of Ságata. Sona then sought the | wear shoes with one lining. i 
Buddha alone and joined the Order. 5 Thag. vss. 632-44. -6 A. i. 24. 
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season. He was king of the gods for twenty-five kappas, and seventy- 
seven times king among men under the name of Yasodhara.’ 

The Apadàna mentions? a Thera, called Sona Kotivisa, evidently 
identical with the above, the reason given for the name being that he 
gave away wealth equal in value to twenty crores (visa kott). His 
eminence is ascribed to the fact that, in the time of Vipassi Buddha, he 
made a lena (cave) for the Buddha and his monks and spread it with 
rugs. Buddhaghosa gives a variant of his name, calling him Kotivessa, 
and explains this by saying that he belonged to a vessa } (merchant) 
family worth a crore. 

The Sona Sutta'* (q.v.) mentions that Sona was a clever player of the 
vīnā before he joined the Order. It was the example of Sona Kolivisa 
which urged Nandaka and his brother, Bharata, to leave the world.” 


7 ThagA. i. 544 f.; cf. Ap. i. 93 f, so he spread on the ground a rug worth 
where he is called Koliyavessa. The one hundred thousand, so that the 
ApA. confused his story with that of ^ Pacceka Buddha’s feet might not be 
Kutikanna; see also AA. i. 130 f., where | soiled. 
the details are different, especially re- | 9 Ap. i. 298. 
garding the honour paid by Sona to the ? AA. i. 130. 

Pacceka Buddha. Once, on visiting 10 Cf. ibid., ii. 680, where he is described 
the Pacceka Buddha’s cell, he noticed | as “ gandhabbasippe cheko.” 
that the ground outside it was muddy; 11 ThagA. i. 299. 


6. Sona.—An arahant monk who was sent with Uttara to convert 
Suvannabhümi.' 


1 Dpv. viii. 12; Sp. i. 68, 69; Mhv. xii. 6, 44 ff.; for details see s.v. Suvannabhimi. 


7. Sona.—A minister of Mahásena and a follower of the heretic monk, 
Sahghamitta. He helped Sanghamitta in the despoliation of the 
Lohapasada and other buildings. He was killed in an attempt to destroy 
the Thiparama.’ In the Dipavamsa’ he is called Pápasona. 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 10, 13, 28. 2 Dpv. xxii. 70, 71. 


8. Sona.—See Mahàsona. 


9. Sona-Potiriyaputta (or Setthiputta) Thera.—He was born in 
Kapilavatthu as the son of the zemindar Potiriya (Selissariya), and became 
chief of the forces of the Sakyan Bhaddiya. When Bhaddiya left the 
world, Sona followed his example and entered the Order. But he was 
lazy and not given to meditation. The Buddha saw this from the 
Ambavana at Anupiyà and, sending forth a ray of glory, spurred him on. 
Sona became agitated, and putting forth effort became an arahant. 
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In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a forester and gave the Buddha a 
kurufijiya-fruit. He is probably identical with Kurufijiyaphaladayaka 
of the A padana.? 


1 Thag. vas. 193, 194; ThagA. i. 316 f. 2 Ap. ii. 448 f. 


10. Sona.—A gahapatiputta of Rajagaha. He is mentioned as having 
had two conversations with the Buddha at Veluvana: one on the 
impermanence of the body, feelings, etc., their origin and their cessation! ; 
and, on another occasion, as to why some beings achieve complete 
cessation in this life and others do not.’ 


1 S. iii. 48 f. 2 Ibid., iv. 113. 


11. Sona.—A gifted preacher, who lived in the Pipphali-vihara at the 
foot of Sonnagiri. His father was a hunter, and all Sona's efforts to lead 
him away from sin failed, until he was very old, when Sona ordained 
him just before his death. The old man saw the Niraya and dogs coming 
to devour him. He shouted in his fright, and Sona took him on his bed 
to the vihara and made him worship the cetiya, the bodhi-tree, etc., and 
offered various things in his father’s name. He then saw the Devaloka 
before him.’ 


1 VibhA. 439; cf. AA. i. 255, where the vihàra is called Paficala-vihára, and MA. ii. 
887, where it is called Paceli?. 


. 12. Sona.—A Thera of the Mahavihara, at whose request the Kaükhà- 
vitarani was written.' | 
1 Knv., p. 1. 


13. Sona.—See Sona and its compounds, 


1. Sona Suttà.—Two suttas, recording conversations between the 
Buddha and Sona-gahapati of Rajagaha.' 


1 S. iii. 48 f. ; iv. 113. 


2. Sona Sutta.—Sona Kolivisa, living in Sitavana, despairs of ever 
attaining arahantship. The Buddha, on Gijjhaküta, becomes aware of 
this and visits him. The Buddha reminds him that when he was a 
vind player his vīnā sounded neither tuneful nor playable when the 
strings were either over-strung or over-lax. Even so, energy, when 
over-strung, ends in flurry, when over-lax, in idleness. Sona profits by 
the lesson and becomes an arahant. He then visits the Buddha and 
declares to him his new-found vision.' 


1 A. iii. 374 f. 
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. 1. Sonaka Thera.— He was the son of a leader of a caravan of Kasi, and 
once, when he was fifteen, he went with his parents to Rajagaha and then 
into the Veluvana-vihàra. He had with him fifty-five companions. 
He saw Dasaka Thera, and, very pleased with him, he entered the Order, 
after starving for three meals, until his parents gave their consent. 
He soon became an arahant and leader of one thousand monks. Later, 
as Sonaka sat in a trance, he was seen by Siggava and Candavaggi, who 
spoke to him. But he would not answer, and when they heard his 
explanation, they entered the Order under him.* 


1 Mhv. v. 104, 114 ff.; Dpv. iv. 39 f.; v. 79 f.; Sp. i. 32, 235; Vin. v. 2. 


2. Sonaka.—See Sonaka. 


. Senakáyana.—A youth who, according to Sikhà Moggallana, went 
about saying that the Buddha proclaimed the ineffectiveness of all 
deeds, and thereby preached the annihilation of the world. The Buddha 
said he did not know Sonakayana, even by sight.’ 


1 A. ii. 232. 


Sonakayana Sutta.—Sikha Moggallana’s conversation with the Buddha 
regarding Sonakayana (q.".). 


Sonagiri, Sonnagiri.—A mountain district in Ceylon. King Mahacili 
Mahatissa once worked in a sugar mill there for three years in order to 
earn money wherewith to give alms." Near Sonnagiri was the Pipphali- 
vihara.* 

According to the Mahavamsatika,’ Sonnagiri was part of the Ambattha- 
kola-range. 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 4. 2 VibhA. 439. 3 MT. 624; see also Mhv. Trs.. 238, n. 1. 


Sonatthera Vagga.—Also called Mahà Vagga. The fifth chapter of 
the Udana. 


Sonadanda.—A rich brahmin of Campa, very learned in the Vedas; 
he lived in a royal domain, given to him as royal fief by King Bimbisara. 
When the Buddha was in Campa, on the banks of the Gaggarà-lake, 
Sonadanda visited him in spite of the protests of his friends and colleagues. 
Their conversation is recorded in the Sonadanda Sutta. At the end of 
the discourse, Sonadanda expressed his appreciation of the Buddha and 
his doctrine, and invited him and his monks to a meal. At the conclusion 
of the meal Sonadanda asked the Buddha to forgive him if, in the presence 
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of the brahmins, he did not make humble obeisance to the Buddha, but 
merely saluted him. Buddhaghosa explains’ that this was because 
Sonadanda was much older than the Buddha and did not wish people to 
see him paying homage to one young enough to be his grandson. But, 
probably, Sonadanda’s conversion to the faith was only partial. 

Ahgaka (g.v.) was Sonadanda's sister's son. 


1 D. i. 111 ff.; DA. i. 292 ff. 


Sonadanda Sutta.—The fourth sutta of the Digha Nikáya. It records 
the discussion between the Buddha and Sonadanda. The Buddha asks 
him what things enable a man to make a just claim to be a brahmin and 
Sonadanda answers him. The Buddha makes him admit that birth is 
of no importance, only the good life matters. The Buddha then teaches 
him what is meant by the good life in the Buddha's own doctrine, in 
very much the same way as in that of the Samafifiaphala Sutta.! 


1 D. i. 111 ff. 


Sonadinna.—A devaputta who had seven mansions in Tavatimsa. 
King Nimi saw these on his visit to Sakka, and Mátali explained to him 
that Sonadinna had been a householder in a Kasi village in the time of 
Kassapa Buddha and had built hermitages for holy men, providing them 


with all necessaries.! 
1 J. vi. 118 f. 


Sonadinna.—An upasikà of Nalanda, a very good woman. She listened 
to the Buddha preaching and became a sotàpanna. After death she 
was born in Tavatimsa, where Moggallàna met her and learnt her story.’ 


1 Vv. ii. 6; VvA. 114 f. 


1. Sonà.—One of the chief women patrons of Dipahkara Buddha.' 
1 Bu. ii. 215. 


2. Sonà.—An aggasaávikà of Sumana Buddha.! 
1 Bu. v. 24; J. i. 34. 


3. Sonà.—Àn eminent lay woman, disciple of the Buddha.! 
1 A. iv. 348. 


4. Soné.—An eminent Theri of Ceylon.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 38. 
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5. Sonà.—A Theri. She was declared foremost among nuns for 
capacity of effort (araddhaviriyanam). She belonged to the family of a 
clansman of Savatthi, and because, after marriage, she had ten sons and 
daughters, she came to be called Bahuputtika. When her husband 
renounced the world, she distributed her wealth among her children, 
keeping nothing for herself. | 

Her children soon ceased to show her any respect, and she entered the 
Order in her old age. She waited on the nuns and studied most of the 
night. Soon her strenuous energy became known to the Buddha, and 
he, sending forth a ray of glory, spoke to her. Then she attained 
arahantship. Her resolve to win eminence was made in the time of 
Padumuttara Buddha, when she was the daughter of a rich setthi.! 

The Anguttara Commentary says? that after she became an arahant 
she wished her colleagues to know this because they had been in the habit 
of constantly finding fault with her for various things, and she did not 
wish them to continue doing so and thereby commit a sin. She therefore 
filled a vessel with water, which she heated by her iddhi-power, using no 
fire. When the nuns came to look for water she told them that if they 
wanted warm water they could have it from the vessel. They found the 
water hot, and understood. Then they begged her forgiveness. 


1 A.i. 25; Thig. vss. 102-6; ThigA. 95 f.; Ap. ii. 576; cf. the story of Bahuputtika at 
DhA. ii. 276 f. 2 AA. i. 199. 


6. Sond.—An eminent teacher of the Vinaya in Jambudipa.! 


1 Dpv. xviii. 10. 


Sonayamata.—An eminent laywoman, disciple of the Buddha.’ She 
was evidently mother of Sonà Theri (Sona 5). 


1 A. iv. 348. 


1. Sonuttara Thera.—An arahant. He lived in the Pija-parivena 
in the Mahavihara and was entrusted by Dutthagamani with the task of 
finding relics for the Maha Thüpa. In the time of the Buddha he had 
been the brahmin Nanduttara, and had entertained the Buddha on the 
occasion on which, at Payagatittha, Bhaddaji Thera had raised, from the 
bed of the Ganges, the palace he had occupied as Mahapanada, Filled 
with marvel, Nanduttara wished that he might have the power of 
procuring relics possessed by others. Sonuttara visited the Mafijerika- 
naga-bhavana and asked the Naga-king, Mahakala, to give him the relics 
which he had there and which had once been enshrined in Ràmagàma. 
But Mahàákàla, unwilling to part with them, told his nephew, Vasuladatta, 
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to hide them. Sonuttara knew this, and when Mahakala told him he 
might take the relics if he could find them, Sonuttara, by his magic power, 
took the relic-casket from Vasuladatta, unknown to him, and brought it 
to Anuradhapura, where the relics were deposited in the Maha Thüpa.' 


1 Mhv. xxxi. 4-74. 


2. Sonuttara.—A brahmin of Kajangala, father of Nàgasena Thera.! 
1 Mil. 8. 


3. Sonuttara.—The name given to the princes of Suvannabhümi 
(q.v.) after the visit of Sona and Uttara to that country.’ 


1 Mbv. xii. 54. 


4. Sonuttara.—The horse on which Tissa Buddha left the household 
life! 
1 BuA. 189. 


5. Sonuttara.—See Sonuttara. 
Sonnamali.—See Maha Thüpa. 


Sonnabha.—Twenty kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
previous births of Kanikaraeehadaniya.' 


1 Ap. i. 183. 


1. Sota Sutta.—The Ariyan disciple who really knows and understands 
the five indriyas is a stream-winner (sotàpanna).! 


1 S. v. 193. 


2. Sota (or Sotapanna) Sutta.—The Ariyan disciple who really knows 
and understands the six sense-faculties is a sotapanna.* 


1 S. v. 205. 


* Sotara " Sutta.—The detailed qualities of a state-elephant, as hearer, 
destroyer, warder, endurer, and goer; and the corresponding qualities 


of a monk.’ 
1 A. iii. 161. 


Sotanugata Sutta.—A detailed explanation of the four advantages 
to be looked for from the frequent verbal practice of teachings heard with 
the ear, from considering them in the mind, and from thoroughly 
penetrating them by view." 

| 1 A. ii. 185 ff. 
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Sotápanna Samyutta.—The fifty-fifth dmt of the Samyutta 


Nikàya.' 
1 S. v. 342-00. 


1. Sotápanna Sutta.—The Ariyan disciple who really knows and 
understands the five upadanakkhandhas is a stream-winner.! 


1 S. iii. 160. 


2. Sotapanna Sutta.—The same as sutta (1), but addressed to Radha.’ 
1 S. iii. 192. 


Sotérama.—A pleasaunce in which Sobhita Buddha died.’ 
1 BuA. 140; but Bu. vii. 30 calls it Siháráma. 


Sotumbara.—A river on whose banks buffaloes live. 
1 J. vi. 507. 


Sotthika,—A setthi, one of the chief lay patrons of Vessabhü Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xxii. 25; BuA. 208; but J. i. 94 calls him Sotthiya. 


Sotthija, Sotthiya.—The constant attendant of Konàgamana Buddha.’ 
| l Bu. xxiv. 22; J. i. 43; D. ii. 6. 


1. Sotthiya.—A grass-cutter (unchünaka) who gave grass for his seat 
to the Buddha.' 
E l 1 J. i. 70; BuA. 238; SNA. ii. 391, etc. 


2. Sotthiya.—See also Sotthika and Sotthija. 


. 9. Sotthiya.—A brahmin of Savatthi who entered the Order and hecame 
an arahant after a conversation he had with Anathapindika’s slave-girl, 
Punnikà (Punnà)." -- 

1 Ap. ii. 611 (vss. 6-11). 


 Sotthiyákara.—A monastery erected by King Sirimeghavanna at the 
eastern gate of Anuradhapura. For twelve days the image of Mahinda, 
made by the king, remained there; after which it was installed in the 
Mahàvihàra.' 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 82 f.; for identification see Cv. Tre. i. 6, n. 1. 


 Sotthivati. —A city, the capital of the Ceti country, in the time of King 


Upacara (Apaeara).' 
1 J. iii. 464. 
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1. Sotthisena.—King of Benares and son of Brahmadatta. His wife 
was Sambula. See the Sambula Játaka. He is identified with the king 
of Kosala (? Pasenadi).' | 

1 J. v. 98. 


2. Sotthisena.—Son of King Mahanama and a Damila queen. He 
succeeded Mahánàma in 431 a.c., and was killed, almost immediately 
after his accession, by his step-sister, Sangha.’ 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 1. 


Sodhana.—The elder brother of Kapila, who later became Kapila- 
maecha (g.v.) His mother was Sadhini and his sister Tàpanà. He 
entered the Order with Kapila, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, and lived 
in the forest, engaged in meditation, attaining arahantship soon after. | 


1 DhA. iv. 37; SNA. i. 305 f. 


Sodhika.—A country over which Seri (q.v.) reigned as king.’ 
1 SA. i. 90. 


1. Sona.—The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin of Benares. See the 
Sona-Nanda Jataka. 


2. Sona.—See Sona. 


Sonaka.—Son of a chaplain of Rajagaha. He afterwards became a 
Pacceka Buddha. See the Sonaka Jataka. | 


Sonaka Jataka (No. 529).—The story of the Bodhisatta in his birth as 
Arindama and of his friend, Sonaka, who became a Paceeka Buddha.! 
For the story see s.v. Arindama. It was related regarding the Buddha's 
Nekkhammaparamita. | 

1 J. v. 247-61; cf. Ntu. iii. 450. 


Sona-Nanda Jàtaka (No. 532).—Once when Manoja was king of 
Brahmavaddhana (Benares), the Bodhisatta was born as Sona, the son 
of a rich brahmin. He had a brother Nanda. When the boys grew up 
their parents wanted them to marry, but they refused, and declared their 
desire to become ascetics after the death of their parents. Then the 
parents suggested that they should all, at once, become ascetics; this they 
did, and lived in a pleasant grove in the Himalaya. After some time, 
because Nanda brought unripe fruit for his parents in spite of Sona’s 
warning, Sona dismissed him. Nanda thereupon sought Manoja, and, 
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with his magic power, helped him to win various kingdoms in Jambudipa, 
bringing into subjection one hundred and one kings in seven years, 
seven months and seven days. All these kings Manoja brought to 
Brahmavaddhana, where he caroused with them. Nanda spent his time 
in the Suvannaguha in the Himalaya, obtaining his alms from Uttarakuru. 
At the end of the seventh day Manoja looked for Nanda, who, reading 
his thoughts, appeared before him. Manoja wished to give some token 
. of his gratitude, and Nanda asked that he should intercede for him with 
Sona and win for him Sona’s forgiveness. Together they went to Sona 
accompanied by a large retinue. Sona explained why he had forbidden 
Nanda to look after their parents, and Nanda asked his forgiveness for 
having given his parents unripe fruit in his eagerness to wait on them. 
Sona forgave him, and they all lived together once more, while the kings 
returned to their countries, where they ruled wisely. 

The occasion for the story is the same as that for the Sama Jataka 
(q.v.), regarding a monk who supported his mother. Nanda is identified 
with Ananda and Manoja with Sáriputta.' 

The story is also given in the Cariyapitaka.? 


1 J. v. 312, p. 332. 2 Cyp. iii. v. 


Sonàráma.—The monastery in which Phussa Buddha died.’ 
1 Bu. xix. 25; BuA. (195) calls it Setáráma. 


Sonuttara.—Devadatta born as a hunter. See the Chaddanta Jataka. 


Sonemi.—Name of a Paeceka Buddha. 
1 ApA. i. 107. 


1. Sopaka Thera.—He was the son of a very poor woman of Savatthi. 
While in labour his mother fell into a long and deep swoon, and her 
kinsfolk, thinking her dead, took her to the cemetery and prepared for 
cremation. But a spirit prevented the fire from burning with a storm of 
wind and rain, and they went away. The child was safely born and the 
mother died. The spirit, in human shape, took the child and put it in 
the watchman's hut, feeding it for a time. — After that the watchman 
adopted it, and the child grew up with the watchman's son, Suppiya 
(q.v.. He was called Sopaka (the “ waif ") because he was born in the 
cemetery. When he was seven years old he came under the notice of 
the Buddha, who visited him in the cemetery. Gladdened by the 
Buddha's teaching, he sought his father's consent and entered the Order. 
The Buddha gave him, as his subject of meditation, the thought of mettà, 
and Sopaka, developing insight, soon attained arahantship. 
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In the time of Kakusandha Buddha, he was a householder's son and 
gave the Buddha some bijapira-fruits. He also provided three monks 
with milk-rice daily to the end of his life. In another birth he gave a 
meal of milk-rice to a Pacceka Buddha. 

He is perhaps identical with Vibhitakamifijaya of the A padana.* 


1 Thag. vs. 33; ThagA. i. 94 f. 2 Ap. ii. 396. 


2. Sopaka Thera.—He was born as the child of a cemetery-keeper and 
was therefore called Sopaka. Others say that he was born in a trader's 
family and that Sopika was merely a name. Four months after birth 
his father died suddenly and he was adopted by his uncle. When he was 
only seven years old, his uncle took him to a charnel-field because he 
quarrelled with his cousin, bound his hands, and tied him fast to a corpse, 
hoping that the jackals would eat him. At midnight the jackals came 
and the child started crying. The Buddha, seeing Sopàka's destiny 
for arahantship, sent a ray of glory, and, by the Buddha’s power, the boy 
broke his bonds and stood before the Buddha's Gandhakuti, a sotapanna. 
His mother started seeking for him, and the uncle telling her nothing, 
she came to the Buddha, thinking '' The Buddhas know all, past, present 
and future." When she came, the Buddha, by his ?ddhi-power, made 
the boy invisible and taught her the Dhamma, saying that sons are no 
shelter, blood-bonds no refuge. As she listened she became a sotapanna 
and the boy an arahant. Then the Buddha revealed the boy's presence 
to his mother, and she allowed him to enter the Order. Some time 
later the Buddha, wishing to confer on him the higher ordination, 
asked him the questions which came to be known as the “ Kumārapañhā.” 
Sopaka answered these, and the Buddha, satisfied, gave him the wpasam- 
pada. 

Sopàka had been a brahmin in the time of Siddhattha Buddha, expert 
in the Vedas. He later became an ascetic and lived on a mountain. 
The Buddha, foregeeing his imminent death, visited him. The brahmin 
spread for him a seat of flowers. The Buddha preached to him on 
impermanence and left through the air.' 


1 Thag. vss. 480-6; ThagA. i. 477 f.; Ap. i. 64 f.; KhpA. 76; see also DhA. iv. 176 f. 
g g P 


Sobaragàma.—A village mentioned in the account of the campaigns 


of Parakkamabahu I.’ 
1 Cy. lxx. 187. 


Sobbha-vihara.—A monastery in which Sena II. built an image-house.? 
1 Cv. li. 76. 
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Sobha.—King of Sobhavati in the time of Konügamana Buddha. 
He sent a branch of the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon in the care of Kanakadatta.’ 


1 Bu. xxiv. 16; D. ii. 7. 2 MT. 355, where he is called Sobhana, 


* Sobhati*" Sutta.—Monks, nuns and lay disciples, both male and 
female, who are accomplished in wisdom, disciplined, confident, deeply 
learned, hearers of the Dhamma, living according to the Dhamma— 
these illumine the religion.’ 

1 A. ii. 8. 


1. Sobhana.—4An Grama, given by Upàli in a previous birth as Sumana, 
for the use of Padumuttara Buddha.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 362. 


2. Sobhana.—A householder (kutumbika). Ananda, born as Sumana, 
bought his park (also called Sobhana) for one sum of one hundred thousand 
and built in it a vihāra for Padumuttara Buddha.’ 


1 ThagA. ii. 123; DA. ii. 490; SA. ii. 69 f.; AA. i. 162, etc. 


3. Sobhana.—The city of birth of Atthadassi Buddha, where he later 
preached to his relations.' 


1 Bu. xv. 5, 14; BuA. 179; but J. i. 39 calls it Sobhita, 


4. Sobhana.—A city, built by Vessakamma for the use of Ukkàsatika, 
in his birth as a Cakkavatti, fifty-five kappas ago.' 


1 Ap. ii. 414. 
5. Sobhana.—wv./. for Sobha. 


Sobhanà.—AÀn eminent Theri of Ceylon.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 15. 


Sobhavati.—The city of birth of Konàgamana Buddha, Its king was 
Sobha (Sobhana).' 
1 Bu. xxiv. 16; J. i. 43; D. ii. 7. 


l. Sobhita.—The sixth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born 
in the city of Sudhamma, his father being the khattiya Sudhamma and 
his mother Sudhamma. For nine thousand years he lived as a house- 
holder in three palaces—Kumuda, Nalira and Paduma—his wife being 
Samahgi (Makhilà according to the BuA.) and his son Slha. He entered 
the monastic life in the palace itself and there attained the four jhanas. 
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His wife gave him a meal of milk-rice. After practising austerities for 
only seven days, he attained Enlightenment at the foot of a Ndga-tree 
in the palace garden, going there through the air with all his retinue. 
He preached his first sermon to his step-brothers, Asama and Sunetta— 
who later became his chief Disciples—in the Sudhamma pleasaunce. 
Anuma was his constant attendant. His chief disciples among nuns 
were Nakulà and Sujata. Ramma and Sudatta were his chief lay patrons 
among men and Nakulà and Citté among women. His height was 
fifty-eight hands. He lived for ninety thousand years and died in the 
Sihdrama. The Bodhisatta was a brahmin named Sujata.’ 


1 Bu. vii. 1 ff.; BuA. 137 ff.; Mhv. i. 7, etc. 


2. Sobhita.—The constant attendant of Piyadassi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xiv. 20; J. i. 34. 


3. Sobhita.—See Sobhana (3). 


4. Sobhita.—A Pacceka Buddha.' Ninety-four kappas ago he lived 
in Cittaküta, and Kanhadinna, in a previous birth, offered him punndga- 


flowers.” 
1 M. ii. 71. 2 ThagA. i. 304; cf. Ap. ii. 416. 


5. Sobhita.—A mountain near Himavà.' 
1 Ap. i. 328, 416. 


6. Sobhita.—A brahmin in the time of Padumuttara Buddha; a previous 
birth of Ségata Thera. He uttered verses in praise of Padumuttara.' 


1 Ap. i. 83. 


7. Sobhita.—A ta@pasa in the time of Padumuttara Buddha; he was a 
previous birth of Tissameíteyya.' 


1 Ap. ii. 339. 


8. Sobhita Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Savatthi and, 
after hearing the Buddha preach, entered the Order, attaining arahant- 
ship. Later the Buddha declared him foremost among those who could 
remember past births (pubbenwvüsanussarantaánam). He had resolved 
to win this eminence in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, when he was 
a householder in Hamsavati. 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was a brahmin, expert in the Vedas. 
Later he left household life and lived in a hermitage near Himava. 
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Having heard of the appearance of a Buddha in the world, he went 
to Bandhumati with all pore speed and uttered the Buddha’s praises 
in six stanzas.’ 

He is evidently ‘dential with Nanatthavika of the Apadána.? He 
was once accused of claiming to possess uttarimanussadhamma, but was 
exonerated by the Buddha? He was evidently an exponent of the 
Abhidhamma.* 


1 A. i. 25; Thag. vss. 165, 166; AA. i. 2 Ap. ii. 421 f. 3 Vin. iii. 109. 
172; ThagA. i. 288 f. 4 See DhSA., p. 32. 


9. Sobhita Thera.—AÀn arahant. He is evidently identical with 
Rakkhita Thera’ (qg.v.). 


1 Ap. i. 163. ? ThagA. i. 173. 


10 Sobhita.—An Grama in Hamsavati, on the banks of the river, and 
at the city gate. Padumuttara Buddha once lived there.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 343. 
. 11. Sobhita.—5See Khujjasobhita. 


Sobhità.—An eminent Theri of Jambudipa.! 
1 Dpv. xviii. 9. 


1. Soma.— See Sutasoma. 


2. Soma.—A deva to whom sacrifice is offered; he is generally 
mentioned with Varuna, Pajápati and Yama.' In the Atanatiya Sutta? 
he is spoken of as a Yakkha chief. He is identified with the Moon-god 
of later literature, the founder of the Somavamsa (dynasty). 


1 D. i. 244; ii. 259; J. v. 28; vi. 201, 2 D. iii. 204. 
568, 571. 3 E.g., Cv. lxii. 5; Ixiii. 14. 


3. Soma.—A Yavapala who offered grass for his seat to Kassapa 


Buddha.’ 
1 BuA. 218; cf. Mtu. iii. 105, 106. 


1. Somadatta.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of the brahmin 
Aggidatta (q.v.). 


2. Somadatta.—The younger brother of Sutasoma. He is identified 


with Ananda.! 
1 J. v. 185, 192. 
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3. Somadatta.—A brahmin. For his story see the Bhüridatta Jataka. 
He is identified with Ananda! 


1 J. vi. 219. 
4. Somadatta.—An elephant-calf. See the Somadatta Jataka (No. 410). 


1. Somadatta Jataka (No. 211).—The story of the Bodhisatta when he 
was born as the son of Aggidatta. For details see s.v. Aggidatta.! The 
story was related in reference to Laludayi, who is identified with Aggidatta, 
and is repeated in the Dhammapada Commentary.” 


1 J. ii. 164-7. 2 DhA. i iii, 123 ff. 


2. Somadatta Jataka (No. 410).—A wealthy brahmin of Benares once 
left the world and became an ascetic in the Himalaya, where he adopted 
an elephant-calf, calling it Somadatta. One day the elephant ate too 
much and fell ill. The brahmin went in search of wild fruit for it, but 
before he could return, the animal was dead. The ascetic was filled 
with grief. Sakka (the Bodhisatta) saw this and, appearing before him, 
reminded him that 1t was not for this that he had left wife, wealth and 
children. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who had ordained a 
novice, and, when the latter died, he was full of grief. Somadatta is 
identified with the novice and the brahmin with the monk.! 


1 J. iii. 388-91. 


1. Somadeva.—Nine kappas ago there were eighty-five kings of this 
name, previous births of Ummapupphiya (Cakkhupala) Thera.’ v.l. 


Hemadeva. 
1 Ap. i. 172; ThagA. i. 196. 


2. Somadeva.—One of the chief lay patrons of Konagamana Buddha. 


1 Bu. xxiv. 24. 


Somadevi.—Second queen of King Vattagamani. During his flight 
from the Damilas in a chariot, Somadevi, finding the chariot too heavy, 
descended of her own accord and the king gave her his diadem-jewel. 
One of the Damila chiefs captured her and took her to India. ^ Later, 
when Vattagamani recovered his kingdom, he sent for Somadevi, and 
raising her once more to her former rank, built in her name the Somarama 
(Manisomarama),' 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 46, 54, 84. 
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Somanadeva.—Father of Sapattà, Channa and Upali, who were eminent 
Theris, expert in the Vinaya." 


! Dpv. xviii. 29. 


1. Somanassa.—A king of Videha, who is credited with having founded 
the city of Mithilà.' 
x L J. vi. 47, 51. 


2. Somanassa.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of Renu, king of 
Uttarapafíeàla. See the Somanassa Jataka. | 


3. Somanassa.—A. Pacceka Buddha. Once, when the Buddha was 
staying at Indasalaguhà in Vediyakapabbata, an owl became fond of 
him, and even when he went for alms would accompany him half-way, 
wait for his return, and then go back with him. One day when the 
Buddha was seated in the assembly of monks, the owl descended from 
its rock and worshipped him by lowering its wings, putting together its 
claws and bending its head. The Buddha, seeing this, smiled, and said, 
in answer to Ananda’s question, that one hundred thousand kappas 
hence the bird would become a Pacceka Buddha, Somanassa by name.! 


1 MA. i. 255 f.; KhpA. 151. 


Somanassa Jataka (No. 505).—Once, when Renu was king of Uttara- 
- paficala, an ascetic, Maharakkhita, visited him with five hundred others 
from the Himalaya. The king entertained them and told them of his 
worry because he had no sons. Some time later, when the ascetics were 
returning, Maharakkhita saw that the king would have a son and told 
his companions so. One of the ascetics, a cheat, hoping to get gain 
thereby, feigned illness, and, returning to the palace, told the king that 
a son would be born to his queen, Sudhamma, The king showed him great 
honour, and he came to be called Dibbacakkhuka. In due course, the 
-Bodhisatta was born as the king’s son, and was named Somanassa. 
When the boy was seven years old the king had to leave home to quell a 
border rising, and Somanassa was left in the charge of the cheating ascetic. 
The boy soon discovered his real nature and paid him no honour. As 
soon as the king returned, Dibbacakkhu complained to him that the 
prince had ill-treated him. Somanassa was ordered to be executed, but 
he exposed the cheat’s knavery, and men, sent to search his hut, found 
bundles of money init. Disgusted with life at court, Somanassa obtained 
the king’s leave and became an ascetic in the Himalaya, where Vissa- 
kamma, commanded by Sakka, built a hermitage for him. The cheat 
was stoned to death by the people. 
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The story was related in reference to Devadatta's attempt to kill 
the Buddha. He is identificd with Dibbacakkhu, Sariputta with Maha- 
rakkhita and Somanassa's mother with Mahāmāyā.' 


1 J. iv. 445 ff. 


Somanassamalaka.—A sacred spot in Anuradhapura, where Kassapa 
Buddha preached during his visit to Ceylon. Later, Uttiya, brother of 
Devanampiyatissa, built a cetiya there.” | 


1 Mhv. xv. 159. — 2 MT. 358. 


Somanassáà.— Wife of Siddhattha Buddha before his renunciation.! 


1 BuA. 185; but Bu. xvii. calls her Sumana. 


Somanatha.—A park laid out by Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 10. 


Somamitta Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Benares 
and was expert in the Vedas. Later, owing to his association with 
Vimala Thera,’ he entered the Order and lived with him. But finding 
Vimala given to sloth and laziness, Somamitta left him and joined Maha 
Kassapa, under whose direction he soon attained arahantship. Later 
he visited Vimala and rebuked him. Vimala then put forth effort 
and became an arahant. 

Somamitta was a householder in the time of Sikhi Buddha, and, very 
pleased with the Buddha, he picked some kimsuka-flowers from a tree 
and offered them to him.’ 

He is perhaps identical with Kimsukapupphiya Thera of the A padàna.? 


1 But, according to ThagA. i. 377, | 2 Thag. vs. 147 f.; ThagA. i. 2067 f. 
Vimala was ordained by Somamitta. 3 Ap. ii. 435; but see ThagA. i. 87. 


Somayaga.—One of the seven great sages (isi) of great power.’ 
1 J. vi. 99. 
Somara, Somara.—Evidently the name of a country famous for its 


silk (somarapata).? | 
1 E.g., VibhA. 159; Vsm. 109, 550. 


Somavaddhana.—One of the palaces occupied by Sumana Buddha 
before his renunciation." 


1 BuA. 185; but see s.v. Sumana (1). 
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Somavati.—A channel leading from the Kaddüravaddhamána tank to 
the Arimsddavijayaggknia tank.! 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 56. 


1. Soma Theri.—She was the daughter of the chaplain of King 
Bimbisára. When she grew up, she saw the Buddha on his first visit 
to Rajagaha and became a lay disciple. Later she joined the Order, 
developed insight, and became an arahant. 

One day, as she was spending her siesta at the foot of a tree in Andha- 
vana, Mara, wishing to interrupt her privacy, approached her, invisible 
in the air, and teased her, remarking on the ‘‘ two-finger " consciousness 
of women. Soma rebuked him, saying that the fact of being a woman 
was no obstacle to the comprehension of the Dhamma.’ 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha Somà was born into the family of an 
eminent nobleman and became the chief consort of King Arupavá? The 
rest of her story is identical with that of Abhayà Theri (q.v.). She is 
evidently identical with Uppaladayika of the A padàna ^ 

1 The Commentary explains that ? This incident is given also at S. i. 
women, when boiling rice, cannot tell | 129. 


if it is cooked without testing it between | 3 Thig. vs. 60-62; ThigA. 66 f. 
two fingers, hence the expression. i 4 Ap. ii. 601 f. 


2. Soma.—Sister of Sakulà and queen of Pasenadi. She was a devout 
follower of the Buddha.! 


! M. ii. 125; MA. ii. 757; she is probably the eminent lay-woman referred to at 
A. iv. 347. 
9. Soma.—An eminent Theri of Ceylon, expert in the Vinaya.! 


1 Vin. xviii. 14. 


Soma Sutta.—Describes the temptation of Soma Theri (1) by Mara.’ 
1 S. i. 129 f. 


Somáráma.—A vihara built in the name of Somadevi by Vattagamani, 
on the spot where she had seen, while in hiding, a samanera, who had 
used his hand to screen himself while urinating.! 


! Mhv. xxxiii. 84; for identification see Mhv. Trs. 235, n. 3. 


Sora Lahkagiri.—A general of Parakkamabahu I., who took part in 


his Indian campaign." 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 260. 
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Soratthakà.—The inhabitants of Surattha (q.v.).* 
| 1 Mil. 331. 


Sorandakkotta.—A stronghold in South India.! 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 304. 


1. Sorata.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 


2. Sorata.—A devout layman in the time of Kassapa Buddha." For 
his story see s.v. Andhavana. 


1 MA. i. 337; but at SA. i. 148 he is called Yasodhara. 


1. Soreyya.—A town where Soreyya-Revata lived.’ In the time of 
the Buddha there was a caravan route between Soreyya and Takkasilà.? 
There was also a direct route from Verafija to Payàgatittha, passing 
through Soreyya, Sankassa and Kannakuja.? 

At one time Maha Kaceayana lived near Soreyya.* It was evidently 
a very anclent city, for Anomadassi Buddha is mentioned as having 
twice preached there—once to King Isidatta and again to the king of 
Soreyya; and it was there that he held his first assembly of monks. 
Vessabhü Buddha also preached there later to a very large assembly." 


1 Vin. ii. 299. ? DhA. i. 326. 4 DhA. i. 325. 
3 Vin. iii. 11; see also s.v. Soreyya- 5 BuA. 143, 144. 
Revata. 8 Ibid., 206. 


2. Soreyya.—A setthiputta of Soreyya. Once, when he and a friend 
with a large retinue were driving out of the city to bathe, he saw Maha 
Kaccayana adjusting his robe before entering the city for alms. Soreyya 
saw the Elder's body, and wished that he could make him his wife or that 
his wife's body might become in colour like the Elder’s. Immediately 
Soreyya turned into a woman, and, hiding from his companions, went with 
a caravan bound for Takkasilà. Arrived at Takkasila, he became the 
wife of the Treasurer of that city and had two sons. He had already 
two sons in Soreyya, born to him before his transformation. Some 
time after, he saw his former friend driving in a carriage through Takka- 
silà, and, sending a slave-woman to him, invited him to the house and 
entertained him. The friend was unable to recognize him till he revealed 
the truth. Thereupon they both returned to Soreyya and invited 
Mahà Kaccáyana to a meal. Soreyya fell at his feet, confessed his 
fault, and asked for forgiveness. When the Elder pardoned him, he once 
more became a man. He entered the Order under the Elder and went 
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with him to Savatthi. There people having heard his story worried 
him with questions. He therefore retired into solitude, and, developing 
insight, became an arahant. Before that, when people asked him which 
of his children he loved best, he would say: “ Those to whom I gave birth 
while à woman ”; but after attaining arahantship he would say: ‘ My 
affections are set on no one." 


1 DhA. i. 324 ff. 


Soreyya-Revata.—See Revata. 


Sovannakattarika Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he gave 
an alabu to Padumuttara Buddha.! 


1 Ap. ii. 389. 


." Sovannakinkhaniya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Atthadassi 
Buddha he was an ascetic, and built a thüpa of sand in the name of the 
Buddha. Because he was too ill to visit the Buddha, he offered it sonna- 


kinkhantka-flowers.* 
1 Ap. ii. 388. 


. Sovannapáli.—See Suvannapali. 


Sovira.—A country mentioned in the Mahagovinda Sutta,' and again 
in the Aditta Jataka.? In the time of King Renu, Bharata was king of 
Sovira, and Roruka was its capital. Cunningham? identifies Sovira with 
Eder, a district in the province of Gujerat, at the head of the gulf of 
Cambay. Thecompound Sindhu-Sovira* suggests that Sovira was situated 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. | 

1 D. ii. 235. 8 Anct. Geog. of India, p. 569 f.; he 

2 J. iii. 470; cf. Mil. 359, where it is | identifies Sauvira with Sophir or Ophir; 


mentioned as a place to be visited by | cf. Hopkins, Great Epic, 373, 474. 
sea. : 4 E.g., VVA. 332. 


Sovira Jataka.—See the Aditta Jataka. 


Sosanika-Mahakumara Thera.—An Elder who lived in a charnel-field 
for sixty years. He was unknown to any other monk.’ 


1 AA. i. 44. 
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1. Hamsa.—A palace occupied by Kassapa Buddha in his last lay 
life, before his renunciation.’ 


1 Bu. xxv. 35; BuA. (217) calls it Hamsava. 


2. Hamsa.—A palace occupied by Phussa Buddha before his re- 


nunciation.! 
1 Bu. xix. 15. 


1. Hamsa Jàtaka (No. 502).—Once Khemà, wife of King Bahuputtaka 
of Benares, dreamed of a golden goose preaching the Law and craved 
for her dream to come true. The king had a lake, called Khema, dug 
outside the city, and put into it various kinds of food in order to entice 
the golden geese which lived in Cittaküta. They came, led by Dhata- 
rattha the Bodhisatta, who was caught in the snare laid by the king’s 
hunter. The Bodhisatta gave the alarm, and all the geese fled except 
Sumukha, his captain, who refused to leave him even though told to 
do so. When the hunter came, Sumukha persuaded him to let Dhata- 
rattha free and to take him instead. The hunter agreed, but when the 
Bodhisatta heard of the reason for his capture, he, too, insisted on going 
before the king. Both geese were, therefore, led before the king, who 
was overjoyed. Dhatarattha preached the Law and the queen's craving 
was appeased; the geese were then allowed to fly away. 

The story was related in reference to Ananda’s readiness to give his 
life for the Buddha. Channa is identified with the huntsman, Sariputta 
with the king, Khemà Theri with the queen, and Ananda with Sumukha.' 


1 J. iv. 423-30; cf. the Mahahamsa Jataka, 


2. Hamsa Jataka.—See the Culla-hamsa and Mahahamsa Jatakas. 


Hamsavatta.—A religious building erected by Sirinaga to the south 
of the Mueela-tree in Anurádhapura.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 56; MT. 664. 


1, Hamsavati.—The city of birth of Padumuttara Buddha.’ It existed 
in the time of Tissa Buddha also, for he preached to Brahmadeva and 
Udayana of Hamsavati.” The river Bhagirathi flowed by the city.® 


1 J. i. 37; Bu. xi. 19, ete. 2 BuA. 189. 3 Ap. ii. 343. 
II. 83 
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2. Hamsavati.—The Pali name for the city of Pegu in Burma.’ 
| 1 Bode, op. cit., 36. 


Hamsavaha.—The horse on which Sujata Buddha left household life. 
1 BuA. 168. | 


Hamsa.—A palace occupied by Dipankara Buddha before his re- 
nunciation.’ 
1 Bu. ii. 208. 


Hamsa Vagga.—The twelfth section of the Eka Nipàta of the Jàta- 
katthakatha.' 
1 J. i. 424-40. 


Hamsarama.—A monastery in Hamsavati, where Padumuttara Buddha 
lived. 
1 Ap. ii. 501. 


Hahkana-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, where lived an old Thera 
who believed himself to be an arahant. Dhammadinna of Talahgara 
(q.v.) asked him to create an elephant and make it approach him. 
This he did, but was so scared at the sight that he knew his mistake 
regarding his attainment, and asked pardon of Dhammadinna.! 


1 MA. i. 150. 


Hankanaka.—A place, evidently in Ceylon, where lived Mahadatta 


Thera.” 
1 VibhA. 489; Vsm. 634. 


Hahkára.—A village in Ceylon, given by Aggabodhi III. for the 
Padhànaghara, called Mahallaraja.’ 


1 Cy. xliv. 120. 


Hankarapitthi.—A place in Ceylon outside the gate of Kapallakkhanda. 
There IJanága inflicted a great defeat on the Lambakannas, who had risen 
against him." 

| 1 Mhv. xxxv. 34. 


Hattanna.—A village near Nalanda, in Ceylon, mentioned in the account 
of the wars of Parakkamabahu I.' 


! Cv. lxx. 215, 290. 
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1. Hatthaka, called Alavaka.—An eminent lay disciple of the Buddha 
declared foremost among those who gather a following by means of the 
four bases of sympathy (catühi vatthühi parisam sanganhantinam). He 
wastheson of the king of Alavi (hence his name Alavaka), and the Buddha 
saved him from being eaten by the Yakkha Alavaka (q.v.). He was given 
the name of Hatthaka because he was handed to the Buddha by the 
Yakkha, after the latter's conversion, and by the Buddha to the king's 
messengers. He was thus “handed °’ from one to another (hatthato 
hattham gatatta).? 

When he grew up Hatthaka heard the Buddha preach, and, in due 
course, became an Anagamin. He was always accompanied by five 
hundred lay disciples, and was one of seven laymen who had such a 
following. The books record several conversations between the Buddha 
and Hatthaka. He once saw the Buddha at Gomagga in Simsapavana, 
near Álavi, and asked him if he were one of those who lived happily. 
The Buddha said he was always happy in any circumstances.* On another 
occasion the Buddha asked Hatthaka how he could command the 
allegiance of such a large company. “ By the four bases of sympathy," 
he answered, " by giving gifts, by kindly words, by kindly deeds, by 
equality of treatment." And when Hatthaka had gone, the Buddha 
praised him for his eminence, in that he possessed eight marvellous 
qualities: faith, virtue, conscientiousness, fear of blame, ability to listen 
well, charity, wisdom, modesty.” Together with Citta-gahapati, Hat- 
thaka is often held up as an example to be copied by others.* 

After death, Hatthaka was born in Aviha, there to pass away entirely. 
From there he once visited the Buddha and tried to stand in his presence, 
but collapsed and could not remain upright. The Buddha then asked 
him to create a gross body-form, and when he did this he was able to 
stand. He told the Buddha that he was constantly surrounded by devas 
wishing to learn the Dhamma from him, and confessed that he had died 
regretting three things—of not having seen enough of the Buddha, heard 
enough of the Dhamma, served enough the Sangha.’ 

In the Buddhavamsa," Citta and Hatthakàlavaka are mentioned as 
the chief lay patrons (aggupatthaka) of Gotama Buddha. 


1 A. i. 26. | especially mentioned elsewhere also -- 
? AA. i. 212; SNA. i. 240. eg., at A. iv. 216. 

3 SA. iii. 223. € E.g., at S. ii. 235; A. i. 88; ii. 164; 
4 A. i. 136 f. iii. 451, etc. 


5 Ibid., iv. 218 f.; his modesty is 7 Ibid., i. 278 f. 8 Bu. xxvi. 19. 


2. Hatthaka.—A monk. He was a Sākyan and loved holding 
discussions with the heretics. When he suffered defeat at their hands, 


* 
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he would resort to falsehood and evasion, or would ask his opponent to 
meet him somewhere and then go there before the appointed time and 
give it out that his opponent had avoided him. This matter was reported 
to the Buddha, who rebuked Hatthaka for his conduct.' 


1 Vin. iv. 1 f.; cf. DhA. iii. 390. 


1. Hatthaka Sutta.—Describes the visit to the Buddha of Hatthaka 
Alavaka after his birth as a devaputta (Brahma) in Avihà.! 


1 A. i. 278 f. 


2. Hatthaka Sutta.—The Buddha praises Hatthaka Alavaka (q.v.) for 
eight qualities possessed by him.! 
1 A. iv. 216 f. 


1. Hatthadatha.—A nephew of Dathopatissa I. who fled to Jambudipa 
when Dàthopatissa was defeated by Kassapa II. He later returned with 
a Damila force, defeated Dappula IL, who was then on the throne, and 
became king under the name of Dathopatissa II. (650-58 A.c.)! His 
nephew, Aggabodhi, became Viceroy and governor of Dakkhinadesa. 
Hatthadatha gave Senamagáama to the Kassapa-vihara, Mahagalla 
to the Padhanaghara, Kasagama to the Mora-parivena, and Punneli to 
the Thiparama. He built the Kappura-parivena and the Tiputthulla- 
parivena in the Abhayuttara-vihàra. Manavamma of Rohana rose in 
rebellion against him, but was defeated in a battle. Dathopatissa was 
succeeded by Aggabodhi VI.? l 


1 Cy. xliv. 154. 2 Ibid., xlv. 22, 78 f.; xlvi. 1; xlvii. 4, 36, 39. 


2. Hatthadatha.—A native of Unhanagara. He was summoned to 
Ceylon by the Damila Potthakuttha and consecrated king (676 A.c.). 
He built the Padhanaghara in Kaladighavika and died after a reign of 
only six months, killed by the soldiers of Mànavamma.! 


1 Cy. xlvi. 45; xlvii. 57; see also Cv. Trs. i. 102, n. 3. 


Hatthapadupama Sutta.— Where there is a hand, there are seen taking 
up and putting down. Similarly, with a foot are coming and going; 
with a limb, bending and stretching; with a belly, hunger and thirst. 
Likewise, where there is eye, arises eye-contact, and consequent personal 


weal and woe, etc.’ 
1 S. iv. 171 f. 


Hatthavanagalla-vihara.—A monastery, erected by Gothabhaya on 
the spot where Sirisahghabodhi (g.v.) gave his head as a gift to a poor 
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man. It was repaired by Parakkamabahu II. Vijayabahu III. was 
cremated near the vihára, and Parakkamabahu II. built there a cetiya 
and an octagonal image-house which contained a stone image of the 
Buddha. It is said that a king, named Upatissa, had built in the 
monastery a five-storeyed pasada in honour of æ monk who made the 
earth and sky resound with thunder at the moment of his attainment of 
arahantship. Parakkamabahu II. found it fallen into decay and had it 
restored in his name. His minister, Devappatiraja, erected, in the king’s 
name, a three-storeyed pdsdda, gave it to Anomadassi Thera, who was 
chief incumbent of the vihàra at that time, and set up a stone inscription 
to record the gift.” 


1 Cy. Ixxxv. 73 f. 2 Ibid., lxxxvi. 12 f., 37 f. 


1. Hatthà (v.l. Bhattà).—The chief wife of the third Okkàka. She 
had five sons and four daughters: Okkamukha, Karakandu, Hatthinika, 
Sinisüra, and Piyà ; Suppiyà, Ananda, Vijità and Vijitasenà.' 

1 DA. i. 258; SNA. ii. 352; MT. 131. 


2. Hattha.—One of the chief lay-women supporters of Padumuttara 
Buddha.' 
1 Bu. xi. 26. 


Hattharoha.—A gamani of Rajagaha who visited the Buddha and asked 
him what destiny awaited him after death. The Buddha replied that 
he would be born in the Sarafijita (Sarajita) Niraya.! 


1 S. iv. 310. 


Hattharohaputta Thera.—He was born in the family of an elephant- 
driver of Savatthi and became expert in elephant-lore. One day, while 
training an elephant by the river, he felt that it would be better if he were 
to train himself. So he went to the Buddha, heard him preach, and, 
having entered the Order, attained arahantship.! 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a householder. Having seen 
the Buddha, he offered him flowers and paid him homage. Forty-one 
kappas ago he was a king, named Varana. He is probably identical with 
Ganthipupphiya Thera of the Apadàna.? 


1 Thag. vs. 77; ThagA. i. 170 f. 2 Ap. i. 162. 


Hatthalhaka-vihara.—A nunnery built by Devànampiyatissa for the 
use of Sahghamittà. It was called Hatthalhaka because it was built 
near the spot where the king’s state elephant was fettered. Sangha- 
mitt&'s following came to be called Hatthalhakà from living in the vihàra. 
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Later, they occupied also all the twelve buildings attached to the 
Upasika-vihara, even when other sects arose! The vihàra was originally 
within the city wall of Anurádhapura ; but later, when Kutikanna-Tissa 
and Vasabha raised the boundary-wall, part of the vihàra grounds lay 
outside. The original boundary included the Kadambanadi.* 


1 Mbv. xix. 71, 83; xx. 21 f., 49. 2 MT. 611. 


Hatthi Sutta.—See Bhadda Sutta. 


Hatthikuechipabbhára.—A glen in which was the Mahindaguhi, 
covered by forest, at the entrance to a deep valley.! 


1 Vem. 110. 


Hatthikueehi-vihára.—A monastery in Ceylon where Aggabodhi I. 
built a pàsáda, bearing the name of his daughter Dathà.! Aggabodhi VI. 
built there another püsáda? which was restored by Aggabodhi IX. 
It was evidently a famous vihàra.* 


1 Cv. xlii. 21. 2 Ibid., xlviii. 65. 3 Ibid., xlix. 76. 4 See, e.g., Vsm. 120. 


Hatthikkhandha-vihara.—A monastery built by Süratissa to the east 
of Anuràdhapura! and near the village of Dvaramandala.*? 


1 Mhv. xxi. 4. 2 MT. 424. 


Hatthigama.—A village on the road from Vesali to Bhoganagara. 
It was the residence of Ugga-gahapati and is described as a village of 
. the Vajjians. The Buddha stayed there and was visited by Ugga,’ 
On his last journey he again rested in the village.* 


1 A. iv. 212; AA. i. 214; S. iv. 109. 2 D. ii. 123. 


Hatthigiripura, Hatthiselapura.—The Pali name for the modern town 
of Kurunegala in Ceylon. It isso called because near by is a mountain 
shaped like a reclining elephant. It is first mentioned in the time of 
Parakkamabahu IL, who made his yuvaraja, Bhuvanekabahu, build a 
vihàra there. The king was cremated close to the vihàra, and his son, 
Vijayabahu, made a pilgrimage to the vihàra and to the place of crema- 
tion? Bhuvanekabahu removed the capital from Subhagiri to Hatthigi- 
ripura, where it remained till the death of Parakkamabahu IV.’ - 


1 Cv. Ixxxv. 02. 2 Ibid., Ixxxviii. 53 f. 3 Ibid., xc. 59, 106. 
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Hatthidayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
presented an elephant to Siddhattha Buddha. Seventy-eight kappas 
ago he was king sixteen times, under the name of Samantapásádika.' 


1 Ap. i. 208. 


Hatthidvara.—One of the gates of Pulatthipura.' 
1 Cv. lxxiii. 160. 


Hatthinaga Vagga.— The second — of the Cariyapitaka. 


Hatthinika.—One of the four sons of the third Okkaka, by his queen 
Hatthà Qu. v.). 
1 In Mta. (i. 348) he is called Hastika-Sirsa. 


Hatthinipura.—4A city in the kingdom of Kuru, the residence of the 
courtesan Serini' (g.v.). 
1 PvA. 201 f. 


* Hatthino" Sutta.—Few are they who refrain from accepting 
elephants, cattle, horses and mares, many who do not.! 


1 S. v. 472. 


Hatthipadopama Sutta.—See Culla- and Mahà-hatthipadopama Suttas. 


1. Hatthipala.—A teacher of old, with a following of many hundred 
disciples to whom he taught the way to union with Brahma.’ 
He is perhaps identical with Hatthipala (2). 


1 A. iii. 371, 373; iv. 135. 


2. Hatthipala.—The Bodhisatta, born as son of the chaplain of 
Esukari, king of Benares. See the Hatthipàla Jataka. 


Hatthipala Jataka (No. 509).—Esukari, king of Benares, had no sons. 
His chaplain, hearing that the deity of a certain banyan tree had the 
power of giving sons, went to the tree and threatened to cut it down unless 
Ksukari had a son. The tree deity consulted Sakka, who persuaded 
four devas to be born as the sons, not of Esukàri, but of his chaplain. 
On the day when the chaplain came to cut down the tree, the deity told 
him of Sakka's decision, and also warned him that the sons would not live 
the household life. In due course the sons were born and were named 
Hatthipala, Gopala, Assapala and Ajapála. Various devices were adopted 
to prevent them from turning to the ascetic life. But when Hatthipàla 
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grew up he insisted on leaving home and becoming an ascetic, heedless 
of the entreaties both of his father and of Esukari. His brothers, when 
their time came, acted in thesame way. Later, their parents joined them. 
The king sent for all their wealth, but the queen, being wise, made him 
realize by means of a simile the folly of such an act. "Together they left 
the world and joined Hatthipàla and his family. The citizens followed 
their example till the whole city was empty. 

Hatthipala preached to them and they all became ascetics. His 
company covered an area of thirty leagues, and with it he went to the 
Himalaya, where Vissakamma, acting under Sakka's orders, built for 
them a hermitage extending over thirty-six leagues, on the banks of the 
Ganges. Soon after, other kings who, with their followers, had gone, 
one after another, to take Benares, realizing their folly, joined Hatthipàla 
and became ascetics. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha's Great Renunciation. 
Suddhodana was Esukari, Mahāmāyā his queen, Kassapa the chaplain, 
Bhadda Kapilàni his wife, Anuruddha Ajapàla, Moggallàna Gopila, 
Sariputta Assapàla and the Buddha himself Hatthipala. 

The large concourse that followed Hatthipala is called Hatthipalasama- 
gama, and in it were several who later attained arahantship in Ceylon— 
Phussadeva of Katakandhakara, Mahasangharakkhita of Uparimanda- 
lakamalaya, Maliyamahadeva, Mahadeva of Bhaggagiri, Mahasiva of 
Vamantapabbhara, and Mahanaga of Kálavallimandapa.! A Burmese 
monk of Ava, Ratthasára by name, born in 1468, composed a metrical 
version of the Hatthipala Játaka.* 


1 J. iv. 473-91; referred to at J. i. 45. 2 Bode, op. cit., 44. 


Hatthipura.—A city founded by the eldest son of Apacara, king of 
Ceti.’ Later, thirty-six kings of the dynasty of Mahasammata, sons and 
grandsons of a king named Brahmadatta, reigned in Hatthipura, the 
last king being Kambalavasabha.* 

1 J. iii. 460. 2 Dpv. iii. 18; MT. 127, 130. 


Hatthipora.—aA village in Ceylon, built on the spot where Nandhimitta 
forced the elephant Kandula to squat on its haunches.? 
| 1 Mhy. xxv. 23. 


Hatthiporika.—A tribe,’ probably the people of Hatthipura. 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Hatthibhoga.—The district given for the maintenance of Ilanāga’s 
state elephant, who saved the king from the prison into which he was 
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cast by the Lambakannas.' It was in the south of Ceylon and in the 
village was the Pangura-vihàra.? 

1 Mhv. xxv. 20 f., 44. ? MA. i. 530. 


Hatthimukha.—One of the mouths of the Anotattadaha.: 
1 SNA. ii. 438, 


Hatthisariputta.—Sce Citta Hatthisáriputta. 


Hatthisàlà.—A religious building in Anradhapura, Mahinda IV. 
built for it an alms-hall, and gave to beggars who came there alms and 


couches. ? 
1 Cv. liv. 30. 


Hatthiselapura.—See Hatthigiripura. 


Hadayunha-parivena.—4A monastery on Cetiyagiri, built by Sena Ilahga 
and given over to the Dhammarucikas.' 


1 Cv. lii. 18. 


Hanumantadvara.—One of the gates of Pulatthipura.' 
1 Cv. Ixxiii. 161. 


Hambatthi.—A tank built by King Dhatusena.’ 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 50. 


Hambugallaka.—A monastery in Ceylon, where a Thera, named 
Tissa, versed in the Nikayas, brought about reconciliation between 
Vattagamani and his disaffected ministers.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 71 ff. 
Haya Sutta.—See Assa Sutta. 


* Haranti*' Sutta.—On the four kinds of birth as harpies (Supannà) 
and their ability to carry away the different kinds of Nagas,’ 


1 S. iii. 247. 


Harayo-deva.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the 
Mahasamaya Sutta.’ The Commentary explains? that they were all 


named Hari. 
1 D. ii. 260. 2 DA. ii. 691. 
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 Hari.—See Harayo. 
Haritaca Jataka.—See the Hàrita Jataka. 


Haritamata Jataka (No. 239).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
Green Frog. A water-snake, looking for fish, fell into a wicker cage 
set by men to catch fish. The fishes, seeing the snake, bit him till he 
fled, dripping with blood. Exhausted, he lay on the edge of the water. 
Seeing the Green Frog at the mouth of the cage, the snake asked him 
if the fish had done right in attacking him. '' Why not ?” asked the 
Frog; “you eat fish which get into your place and they eat you when 
you get into theirs." The fish, hearing this, fell upon the snake and did 
him to death. 

The story was related in reference to Ajatasattu’s war with Pasenadi. 
When he was victorious, Ajatasattu showed great delight, but when he 
lost he was quite downcast. The snake is identified with Ajatasattu.’ 


1 J. ii. 237-39. 
Harittaca.—The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin. See the Harita Jataka. 


Haritakivata.—A place in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
wars of Parakkamabahu I.’ 
! Cv. lxxv. 173. , 


Haliddavasana.—A township of the Koliyans. The Buddha, when 
staying there, preached the Kukkuravatika Sutta to Punna-koliyaputta 
and Seniya Kukkuravatika.' 


1 M. i. 387; see also S. v. 115 f., where another Buddha is mentioned as having 
preached a sermon there. 


Pd 


Haliddiraga Jataka (No. 435).—The story is very similar to that of 
the Culla-Narada Jataka (g.v.). The girl tried to seduce the young 
ascetic when his father was away and take him back with her to the 
haunts of men, but he told her to go on, saying that he would follow 
after taking leave of his father. When the latter heard his story and 
learnt his intention, he exhorted the youth not to be ensnared by thoughts 
of lust. His son realized his folly and remained in the hermitage.’ 


1 J. iii. 524-6. 
Haragaja.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the Maha- 


samaya Sutta.' 
1 D. ii. 260. 
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Hani Sutta.—On seven things which lead to a Ay disciple’ 8 decline— 
failure to see monks, neglect of the Dhamma, etc.! 
1 A. iv. 25. 


Harika.—A bandit of Rajagaha. After death he was born as a peta 
with a headless trunk, and was seen by Moggallana. His mouth and 
his eyes were on his chest. v.l. Harita. 


1 S. ii. 260. 


1. Harita.—The same as Harittaca. See the Harita Jàtaka. 


2. Harita.—A Maha Brahma who was present at the preaching of the 
Mahàsamaya Sutta, at the head of one hundred thousand other Brahmas.’ 
He was one of the chief Brahmàs.? | 


! D. ii. 261; DA. ii. 693; cf. ibid., i. 40. ? See, e.g., DA. ii. 693; MA. ii. 576. 


3. Harita Thera.—He was the son of a wealthy brahmin of Savatthi, 
and had a beautiful wife. One day, while contemplating her beauty, 
he realized that it was impermanent. A few days later his wife was 
bitten by a snake and died. In his anguish he sought the Buddha, and, 
comforted by him, left the world. For some time he could not concentrate. 
Then one day, going to the village for alms, he saw a fletcher straightening 
his arrow. So he turned back and stirred up insight. The Buddha, 
standing in the air above him, admonished him in a verse, and Harita 
attained arahantship. | 

Thirty-one kappas ago he offered some kufaja-flowers to a Pacceka 
Buddha, named Sumana.! He is evidently identical with Kutajapupphiya 
Thera of the A padàna.* | 


1 Thag. vs. 29; ThagA. i. 87 f. 2 Ap. ii. 451. 


4. Hàrita Thera. —He was a brahmin of Savatthi, and, because of pride 
of birth, used to call others low-born. Later he entered the Order, 
but even then this habit persisted. One day, after hearing the Buddha 
preach, he reviewed his mind, and was distressed by his conceit and 
arrogance. Thereupon, putting forth effort, he conjured up sight and 
won arahantship. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he offered perfumes at the Buddha's 
funeral pyre.' He is evidently identical with Gandhapüjaka Thera of 
the Apadàna.? 


1 Thag. vss. 261-3; ThagA. i. 376 f. -2 Ap. ii. 406. 
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5. Harita.—A mountain near Himava.? 
1 Ap. i. 278; ThagA. i. 247. 


6. Harita Thera.—An arahant. Dhammadassi Buddha preached to 
him in the Sudassanàráma and declared him foremost of those who 


practised austerities.! 
1 BuA. 183. 


Harita Jàtaka (No. 431).—The Bodhisatta was born in a wealthy 
brahmin family and was called Harittaca because of his golden colour. 
When his father died, he left the world and became an ascetic, with 
great supernatural powers. He went to Benares, and was invited by 
the king to live in the royal park. He accepted the invitation, and lived 
there for twelve years. The king was then called away to quell a frontier 
rebellion, and instructed the queen to look after the ascetic. One day, 
as the Bodhisatta came in late for his meal, the queen rose hastily and 
her robe of fine cloth fell from her. Harittaca was filled with lust, and, 
taking her hand and drawing a curtain round them, he lay with her. 
This then became a daily occurrence and the scandal spread abroad. 
The ministers wrote to the king, who, however, refused to believe them. 
When he returned he questioned the queen, who confessed her wrong- 
doing, but even then the king refused to believe it till Harittaca (or 
Harita as he is also called) acknowledged his guilt. The king was full 
of admiration for his truthfulness and forgave him, but Harittaca, after 
preaching to the king on the misery of sinful desire, once more developed 
his mystic powers, took leave of the king, and returned to the Himalaya. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had grown discontented 
because of a beautiful woman.! 


1 J. iii. 496-501. 


Hárità.—A yakkhini, wife of Pandaka. These two and their five 
hundred children became sotápannas when Majjhantika Thera preached 
to them in the Himalaya country." 


1 Mhv. xii. 21. 


Halakola.—A Damila stronghold, captured by Dutthagamani. Issariya 


was general of the fort.’ 
1 Mhv. xxv. 11. 


Halavahanaka,—A Damila general, subdued by Dutthagamani,? 
1 Mhv. xxv. 13. 
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Haliddakani, Hāliddikāni.—An eminent lay disciple of Avanti, Once 
when Maha Kaceana was staying in the Kuraragharapapata, Hāliddakāni 
visited him and consulted him at length on the subjects treated in 
Magandiyapafiha’ and again on those of the Sakkapafiha.? 

On another occasion! he questioned the Elder regarding the diversity 
of sensations. 

1 S. iii. 9 f. 2 Ibid., 13 f. 3 S.iv. 115 f. 


Haliddakani Suttà.—Three suttas' which describe the interviews 
which Haliddakani (q.v.) had with Maha Kaecana at Kuruaragharapapata 
in Avanti. | 


1 S. iii. 9 £.; 13 f.. iv. 115 f.; the last is called Háàliddaka Sutta., See also MNid. i. 
197 f. 


Hasajanaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw the 
rag robe of a Buddha hanging from the branch of a tree. Pleased with 
the sight, he did obeisance to it.’ 

1 Ap. i. 259. 


Himsaka.—See Angulimàla. 


Hinga.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 


Hihgulapabbata.— A mountain in Himava,' where Nalaka died.’ 
1 J. v. 415. 2 SNA. ii. 501; but see J. v. 415 for a variation. 


Hingiii—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 


Hintalavanagàma.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account 
of the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 
JCv. Ixxiv. 162; Ixxv. 7, 11, 17; see Cv. T'rs. ii. 44, n. 3. 


Himavanta Sutta.—See Pabbatüpama Sutta. 


Himavà, Himacala, Himavanta, etc.—The name given to the Himalaya. 
It is one of the seven mountain ranges surrounding Gandhamádana.' 
It is three hundred thousand leagues in extent,’ with eighty-four thousand 
peaks, its highest peak being five hundred yojanas.* In Himavà are seven 


1 SNA. i. 66. 2 Ibid., 224. 3 Ibid., ii. 443. 
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great lakes, each fifty leagues in length, breadth and depth—Anotatta, 
Kannamunda, Rathakàra, Chaddanta, Kunàla, Mandakini and Sihappa- 
pātaka ; these lakes are never heated by the sun.* From Himava flow 
five hundred rivers.” 

In numerous Játakas Himava is mentioned as the place to which ascetics 
retire when they leave household life. It is full of woodlands and groves, 
suitable for hermits. In Himava is a peak named Mahapapata where 
Pacceka Buddhas die.’ Nagas go to Himava to give birth to their 
young. The mountain is often used in similes; it is then referred to 
as pabbataraja.° Sivali Thera once went there from Sávatthi with five 
hundred others. The journey took them eight days.!? 

The country round Himavà was converted by Majjhima Thera.'! He 
was accompanied by four others: Kassapagotta, Müladeva (Alakadeva), 
Sahadeva and Dundubhissara."  Majjhima preached the Dhamma- 
 eakkappavattana Sutta and eighty crores attained salvation. These five 
Theras converted five kingdoms and each ordained one hundred thousand 
persons.!? 

Devas brought for Asoka's use, from the Himalaya, twigs of the nàága- 
latà to clean his teeth, healthful fruits, myrobalan, teminalia and mango- 
fruit," while, for the foundation of the Maha Thüpa, sàmaneras with 
iddhi-power brought sweet-scented marumba.!5 

The Kunala Jataka (g.v.) was preached in the region of Himavà. 
The Buddha took the Sakyan princes there and showed them the various 
features, including many mountain peaks, such as: Manipabbata, 
Hingulapabbata, Afijanapabbata, Sánupabbata, and Phalikapabbata.'* 
On fast days the gods assemble in Himava and hold discourses.!* 

4 A.iv. 101; SNA. ii. 407; cf. AA. ii. 759. , — ? E.g., S. ii. 137; v. 464; A. iii. 311; 

5 SNA. ii. 437; but according to Mil, | M. iii. 166, etc. 


114, only ten of these are to be reckoned, 10 Details are given at ThagA. ii. 
the others flowing only intermittently. | 138; PSA. 252. 


These ten are: Ganga, Yamuna, Acira- 11 Mhv. xii. 41. 
vati, Sarabhü, Mahi, Sindhu, Sarassati, 1? Dpv. viii. 10; MT. 317. 
Vettavati, Vitamsá and Candabhágà. 13 Mhv. xii. 42 f. 
6 E.g., SA. i. 265. - 14 Ibid., v. 25 f. 
7 SNA. i. 129. 15 Ibid., xxix. 9. 
8 SA. iii. 120; cf. S. v. 63. 16 J. v. 415. 17 Sp. iv. 759. 


Himavà Sutta.—Six things, possession of which will enable a monk 
to cleave Himavà.' 
1 A. iii. 311. 
Himiyanaka.—A Vanni chief in the service of Bhuvanekabahu I.! 


1 Cv. xc. 33. 
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Hirafifiamalaya.—aA locality in Rohana.! 


1 Cv. lvii. 62. 


1. Hirafifiavati.—Another name for Bhagalavati, the residence of 
Kuvera’ (q.v.). 
1 J. vi. 269, 270. 


2. Hirafifiavati.—A river, on the bank of which was the Upavattana 
Salavana of the Mallas of Kusinàra, where the Buddha died.’ It is 
identified with the Little Gandak; it flows through the district of 
Gorakhpur, about eight miles west of Great Gandak, and falls into the 
Gogrà (Sarayü).? 


1 D. ii. 137. 2 Law, Geography, 37. 


Hiri.—A Yakkha chieftain to be invoked in time of need by followers 
of the Buddha.’ 
1 D. iii. 205; DA. iii. 970. 


Hiri Jataka (No. 363).—The story of both the present and the past’ 
is the same as those of the Akatafifiu Jataka (q.v.). 


1 J. iii. 196 f. 


1. Hiri Sutta.—A conversation between the Buddha and a deva regard- 
ing hiri (conscientiousness).! 
ENL 


2. Hiri Sutta.—The disadvantages of lack of hiri (conscientiousness) 
and fear of blame, and the advantages of their possession.' 


1 A. iv. 99. 


3. Hiri Sutta.—The third sutta of the Cilla Vagga of the Sutta Nipata.' 
It was preached in answer to questions asked by an ascetic. He had 
been a very rich brahmin of Savatthi before the birth of the Buddha. He 
gave away all his wealth and became an ascetic in Himavà. There, 
filled with joy on hearing the news of the Buddha’s appearance in the 
world, he went to Sávatthi and visited him. The Buddha preached to 
him, and at the end of the sermon he entered the Order, attaining 
arahantship.* 

The sutta is a short dissertation on true friendship. A friend is one 
who helps in time of need, who not only speaks pleasant words, but means 
them, who encourages and fosters all that is good. 


1 SN. vs. 253-7. 2 SNA. i. 204 f. 
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Hiri, Hiridevi.—Daughter of Sakka. See the Sudhàbhojana Jataka. 
She is identified with Uppalavannà.' | 
1 J. v. 412; cf. Mtu. iii. 309. 


Hillapattakakhanda.—A ford in the Maháàvàalukagahgà, mentioned in 
the account of the wars of Parakkamabahu LI. There was also a tank 
of the same name.” | 

1 Cv. lxxii. 41. 2 Ibid., Ixxix. 37. 


Hihobu.—A place in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the campaigns 


of Parakkamabahu I.! 
1 Cv, Ixxiv. 94. 


Hiyagalla.—A place near Anuràdhapura, through which passed the 


sīmā of the Mahàvihàra.! 
1 Mbv. 135, 136. 


Hukitti,—AÀ Lankanatha, chief of Rerupallika, in the Malaya district; 
he was defeated by the officers of Parakkamabahu I.: 
1 Cv. lxx. 25. 


Hundarivàpigama.—4A village in the Kulumbari district, the birthplace 
of Dutthagamani’s general, Mahásona.!' 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 45. 


Huyalagàma.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the account of the 
campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ . 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 18. 149, 150; see Cv. T's. ii. 59, n. 1. 


Hulapitthi-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by King Mahdasena.' 
v.l. Cülavitthi. 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 43. 
Huvàeakannikà.—A district in Ceylon where Mahadathika-Mahanaga 
built the Cilanagapabbata-vihara.’ The district was in Rohana.? 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 90. ? MT. 637. 


Huhunka.—The descriptive name of a brahmin who visited the Buddha 
at the Ajapalanigrodha seven days after his Enlightenment and asked 
him questions regarding the true brahmin. The Buddha explained the 
matter, but made no impression on him.’ Buddhaghosa explains that 


1 Vin. i. 2; see also Ud. i. 4; UdA. 54; cf. Mtu. iii. 325. 
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the brahmin was a ditfhamangalika, filled with haughtihess and wrath, 
and went about uttering the sound “‘ hu-hum "—hence his name. 


Hüvarattha, Uvarattha.—A district in the Malaya province in Ceylon.! 
1 Cv. lx. 66; xcv. 22. 
1. Hetu Sutta.—Body, feeling, etc., and their cause, are all 
impermanent.! 
1 S. iii. 23. 
2. Hetu Sutta.— Suffering and its cause are both impermanent.' 
1 S. iii. 23. 
3. Hetu Sutta.—The body, etc., are void of self, so is their cause. 
1 S. ii. 24. 
4. Hetu Sutta.—It is not because of beauty, wealth, kin or sons, that 


a woman is born happy after death, but because of her virtue.’ 


1 S. iv. 248. 


5. Hetu Sutta.—See Pubbà Sutta. 


Hedillakhandagáma.—A ford in the Mahávàlukagahgà.' 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 45. 
Hema.—A class of elephants having the strength of one hundred 


million men.! 
i 1 UdA. 403; AA. ii. 832; BuA. 37, etc. 


Hemaka.—One of the Bavari’s disciples. He went to the Buddha, 
asked questions, and became an arahant.' 

In the time of Piyadassi Buddha he was an ascetic, named Anoma, 
and offered the Buddha a seat of jewels.” 


1 SN. vs. 1006, 1084-7. 2 Ap. li. 352 f. 


Hemaka-pueehá.— The questions asked of the Buddha by Hemaka."* 
1 SN. 1084-7. 
Hemamandira.—A building erected in Pulatthipura by Parakkama- 
bàhu I. for the ceremonies of expiation by the brahmins." 


1 Cv. lxxiii. 71. 
I. 84 
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Hemamalaka, Hemamali.—Another name for the Maha Thüpa (g.v.) - 


Hemamala.—Daughter of Guhasiva, king of Kálihga. She and her 
husband, Dantakumara, brought the Tooth Relic to Ceylon.' 


1 Dathavamsa iv. 9 f. 
Hemameru.—See Meru. 


Hemavata.—4A Yakkha chief, to be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
in time of need. He was present at the preaching of the Mahásamaya 
Sutta.” He was the friend of Satagira (q.v. for his story). 


1 D. iii. 204. 2 [bid., ii. 256. 


Hemavata Sutta.—Contains the conversation between Hemavata and 
Satagira (q.v.) regarding the Buddha, and the details of their visit to 
the Buddha. It is the ninth sutta of the Uraga Vagga of the Sutta 
Nipàta.! 

1 SN. 153-80. 


1. Hemavatà.—4A river) See the Bhallatiya Jataka. 
| 1 J. iv. 437, 438. 


2. Hemavata.—A heretical sect in Jambudipa. They were so called 
because they lived on Mount Himavata.* They held that a Bodhisatta 
was not an ordinary mortal, that even a tirthaka could have the five 
abhinna, that the puggala is separate from the khandhas.? 


1 Mhv. v. 12; Dpv. v. 54. 2 Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 184. — ? Ibid., 190. 


Hemavati.—A channel branching off from the Parakkamasamudda in 
the direction of the Mahàmeghavana.! 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 41. 
Hemavalika-(Malika)-cetiya.—See Maha Thipa. 


Hemasali-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon. Inthe time of Mahinda II. 
there was a Thera in the vihàra expert in the Abhidhamma, and the king 
had the Abhidhamma recited by him, and built a bathing-tank for the 


Thera’s use.* 
1 Cy. xlviii. 142. 


Hema.—An eminent Theri who accompanied Sahghamitta to Ceylon.’ 


1 Dpv. xv. 78; xviii. 11. 
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Hemàsá.—An eminent Theri, teacher of the Vinaya at Anuràdhapura 
in the time of Devánampiyatissa.!' 


1 Dpr. xviii. 24. 


Herafiiakani Thera.—He was the son of an official of the king of 
Kosala who turned bandit. On his father's death he succeeded to his 
place. He was present when the Buddha accepted Jetavana, and, filled 
with wonder, he entered the Order, where he soon attained arahantship. 
Later he persuaded his brother too, with some difficulty, to become a 
monk. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a labourer (bhataka), and 
seeing the Buddha’s disciple, Sujata, looking for rags for his robe, gave 
him half a garment.’ 

He is evidently identical with Upaddhadussadayaka of the A padàna.* 


! Thag. vs. 145-6; ThagA. i. 266 f. 2 Ap. ii. 435 f. 

1. Heligama.—aA village near Mahagama, gifted by King Vasabha to 

the Anuraràma-vihàra.! 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 83. 
2. Heligáàma.—4A pasada erected by Kassapa III.’ 
1 Cv. xlviii. 24; see Cv. T'rs. i. 112, n. 3. 

Helloligàma.—4A village in Ceylon. King Buddhadasa saved a Candala 

woman there from death in childbirth.* 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 140. 


Hona, Honaka.—See Gonaka. 


APPENDIX 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


Aggappasada Sutta.—4dd : The Sutta Sangaha (No. 25) gives the name 
Aggappasada Sutta to the first Sutta of the fifth Vagga of the 
Itivuttaka, Tika Nipata. The whole Sutta is found in Aüguttara 
(ii. 34 f.), but the uddàna of the Anguttara calls it Pasāda Sutta. 
See Pasada Sutta (2). 

1 Itv. 89 f. 
Angaka.— Nephew (sister's son) of Sonadanda (q.v.).! 
1 D. i. 123. 


7. Ahgirasa.—To refs. add: J. v. 267. 


Acchimati.—One of the five daughters of Vessavana. She was married 
to Sakka. Lata (q.v.) was her sister.! 
1 VvA. 131. 
Ajitajana.—A king of the race of Mahasammata. His descendants 
reigned in Kapilapura.' - 
1 MT. 127; Dpv. iii. 17 calls him Abhitatta. 
1. Ajjuna.—Add : He was also once a cakkavatt?, named Verocana. 


Ajjhattikahga Sutta.—The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 77) 
to a sutta of the Itivuttaka on the virtues of yon?somanasikàra.! 
1 Itv. 9 f. 
Afifiata-Kondafiia.—Add to p. 44, last para.: Mantànl was Aññāta- 
Koņdañña’s sister. 


Atthakanagara Sutta.—Add : The Sutta is also called Dasama Sutta. 


Atthipufija Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 21) for 
Puggala Sutta (4) (q.v.). 


Atta-piya Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 46) for 
Piya Sutta (2) (q.v.). 


Anathapindika.—On p. 68, para. 2, the name of A.’s brother should be 
Subhuti. To para. 1 on p. 69 add: Besides Kala, A. had another 
son, who joined the Order under Subhüti Thera.’ 


1 AA. ii. 865. 
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Anurarama.—Add: See also Mahadevarattakurava. 


1. Anuruddha.—On p. 86 add to last para.: He was one hundred and 
fifteen years old at the time of his death.! 
1 DA. ii. 413. 


1. Anussati Sutta.—4dd : In the Visuddhimagga (p. 226) it is called 
Gedha S. 
5. Anoma.—v./. Aranemi. 
Antaraganga.—A district in Ceylon.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 10. 
Apacayika Sutta.—See Pacayika S. 
3. Andhakavinda Sutta.—Evidently another name for the Yagudananu- 


modanà Sutta of the Vinaya.' 
1 Vin. i. 220 f. 


Apadana.—Add: According to Gv. (p. 69) the Commentary on the 
Apadana was written by Buddhaghosa at the request of five monks. 
Aparaditthi Sutta.— Add : See also Bakabrahma Sutta. 


Apalala.—4dd : According to the Vinaya of the Milla-Sarvastivadins, 
the Buddha converted A. during a visit to Kashmir in the company 
of the Yaksa Vajrapàni (JA. 1914, vol. iv. 510). 


Appaka Sutta.—Pasenadi tells the Buddha that in his view few are they 
that are not intoxicated by great wealth and misconduct themselves 
when they become rich. The Buddha agrees.' 

1 S. 73; the Sutta is also called Pamáda Sutta. 


9. Appamada Sutta.—The name given in the Sutta Sangaha to a sutta 
quoted from the Itivuttaka on the value of appamada.' 
! Itv. 16. 


Abbhuta-Dhamma Sutta.— Read Suttà, and add : Three Suttason . . . 
Abhaya Sutta.—Add : See Gijjhaküta Sutta. 
Abhayagirika.— Add: A summary of their heresies is given at MT. 676 f. 


Abhidhammapannarasatthana.—A treatise by Nava-Vimalabuddhi.' 
| Gv. 64, 74. 
Abhidhammatthasahgaha.—Add : According to Gv. (p. 71) the work 
was written at the request of an updsaka named Nambha (Nampa). 


Abhidhammavatara.— Add: Gv. (p. 69) says that Buddhadatta wrote 
it at the request of his pupil Sumati. 
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Abhitatta.—See Ajitajana. 


Amaruppala.—The name borne by Kakavannatissa when he was a 
hunter in a village near Amaruppala-lena.' 
1 Ras. ii. 56. 


Amaruppala-lena.—A cave in the Malaya province of Ceylon. Kaka- 

vannatissa was once born in a hunters’ village near it.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 56. 

Amitabhoga.—Five setthis in Bimbisára's dominions, whose wealth was 
limitless. "They were Jotiya, Jatila, Mendaka, Punnaka, and 
Kakavaliya.' | 

1 AA. i. 220; for details see s.v. 

Ambakhadaka-Mahatissa.—See Mahatissa (3). 


Ambavitthi.—A village in the north of Ceylon. It was the birthplace of 
Culatissa Thera.’ 7 


1 Ras, ii. 30. 


Ambamacca.—Son of Venigama. He was very rich; but once, during 
a drought, there being no food, he made ready to go to the moun- 
tains with his retinue. Just before starting they found a measure 
of rice, and, having cooked it, were about to eat it, when Amba saw 
Cülapindpátika-Nàga Thera returning from the village with empty 
bowl He invited the monk and gave him the food. The Thera 
retired into the forest and attained arahantship before eating it. 
Tired and hungry, Amba slept, and, on waking, asked his wife if 
any scrapings were left. She went into the kitchen and found 
the pot full of food, which they shared with the whole village.* 

1 Ras. ii. 145 f. 


3. Aranemi.—See Anoma (5). 


Ariyaka-Vihàra.—A monastery in Ceylon.' 
1 Ras. ii. 174. 
Ayyamitta.—See Mahamitta. 


Ayya-Uttiya.—For ref. * read MT. 431. The province was near the 
sea (samuddatirasamipe). 


Ariyagala-tittha.—A ford, probably on the Mahavaluka-nadi.* 
1 Ras. ii. 38. 

Ariyagalatissa.—Son of Mahàdhanadeva, of Mahagama. When he was 
a child he was called Keliyatissa, because he liked to play. Later 
he joined the Order. Dissatisfied after five years, he gave up his 
robes and swam down a river. Two women bathing saw him and 
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both claimed him. When they saw he was naked one went to fetch 
clothes; the other gave him half her garment and took him to her 
parents and married him. The wife was Sumanà. Because he 
was found in the river he was called Gahga-tissa; but because he 
was lazy they called him Nikkammatissa. Sumanà's people com- 
plained of him and sent them away. Tissa sought work under 
a headman, Candasuriya, a friend of Mahadhanadeva, and reaped 
and threshed a field of 500 karisas in one day.  Candasuriya, 
marvelling at his strength, gave him all the grain. 

Thereafter, Tissa and his wife gave alms daily to eight monks, but 
as his meals were not tasty, the monks called him Udakalona- 
tissa. Discovering this, he gave them milk-rice and was called 
Khirabhatta-tissa. Later he gave rice mixed with ghee and his 
name became Kalyànabhatta-tissa. In due course he fed 500 monks 
daily. One day, while looking for yams in Kumbulapabbata, he 
discovered 60 treasure-troves and took them home. Later he fed 
many thousands of monks in Cetiyamba-vihara, Anuradhapura 
and Nagadipa and lived in Ariyagalatittha as a ferryman, taking 
people across, free of charge. Sakka, wishing to test him, came as 
an old brahmin and, having tried his patience, filled his house with 
valuables and gave him a field of rice. 

Once a discussion arose in Piyahgudipa, as to where the most 
devout people were to be found. Satisambodhi Thera said they 
were in Ceylon, while Yonakarajaputta Mahabuddharakkhita said they 
were in Yonakarattha. To test this, Satisambodhi arrived in 
Tissa's house. His wife, having fed 12,000 monks, was resting, 
but having seen the Elder she prepared for him a bowl of catuma- 
dhura. He asked her to throw the bowl up into the air. It 
travelled to Piyangudipa, and Sumanà saw the monks as they 
ate the contents. 

As Tissa lay dying, devas brought him chariots from the six 
deva-worlds; he chose to be born in Tusita. His wife, knowing 
his wishes, retired into her room and died before him. They were | 
both born in Tusita. In a past birth Tissa had been in Chagaéma 
and honoured the Bodhi-tree there.' 

1 Ras. ii. 34 f. 
Ariyákara Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 189. 


Arunavati Paritta.—Same as Arunavati Sutta (q.v.). 


Asiggahaka-parivena.—A building in the Thiparama.' 
1 Ras. ii. 123. 
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Asitabhü Jataka.—The kinnari’s name was Candà. See Canda (9). 


Asura.—Add: A story is told by the Buddha (S. 2, v. 446) of a man 
who once saw a whole army with its four divisions enter a lotus 
stalk and the man thought he was mad. But the B. says that it 
was an Asura army in flight. Here the Asuras would seem to be 
fairies or nature-spirits. 


Asekhiya Sutta.—Five things which make a monk worthy of offerings, 


1 
etc. 1 A. iii. 134. 


Asela.—For refs. ° and * read MT. 425 and 358 respectively. 


1. Asoka.—Add : Asoka had three palaces for the three seasons: Mahá- 
sappika, Moragiva and Mangala.' 
1 Ras. i. 93. 


Asokamàlaka.—or ref. ? read MT. 358. 


Asokamala.— Add: Her name was Devi, and her father was the chief 
candala in Hallolagama. Her story is given at great length in 
Ras. i1. 117 f. 


2. Assagutta.—An arahant Thera of Vattaniya-senàsana who ordained 
Jarasana (q.v.). 
Assamandala.—aA village near Hallolagáma.! 
: 1 Ras. ii. 121. 
Ahinaga.—Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy suggests that the word “ Ahinàga," 


appearing in Vinaya (i. 25), is a proper name, like Ahiechatta. For 
a discussion see JAOS. vol. 55, 391-392 (notes). 


Ahinda Sutta.—Add: Another name for it is the Khandhaka Paritta. 
Akasagotta.—See Safijaya-Akasagotta. 


Atanatiya Sutta.—4dd : DA. iii. 969 gives a long description of the 
ritual to be followed when reciting the ÁAtanátiya Paritta. 


1. Ananda.—To ref. * add: Ananda had been a tailor in a past birth 
and had given a Pacceka Buddha a piece of cloth, the size of his 
hand, and a needle. Because of the gift of the needle he was 
wise, because of the cloth he got 500 robes.’ 

1 AA. i. 239. 


Abhassara.—Add: According to the scholiast of the Candàbha Jataka 
(q.v.), beings who meditate on the Sun and Moon are born in this 
world. The Moon appears at the wish of the Abhassara Brahmis. 
See s.v. Candimà. 
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Arafifiaka Sutta.—The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 85) to 
the Anagata Sutta (4.v.). 


Arafifiaka-Mahaabhaya.—A monk. For twelve years a devotee gave 
him his requisites including cloth for his robes; but a thief, Haran- 
tika, always stole the cloth. Discovering this, the devotee caught 
the rogue, beat him soundly, and, having tied him to a corpse, warned 
the villagers that a Yakkha would be prowling about that night, 
calling himself Harantika. The villagers fastened their doors 
and gave him no admission, even his wife refusing to recognise his 
voice. Then Harantika went to Mahàabhaya, and having confessed 
his guilt, asked for protection. Mahàabhaya bathed him in warm 
water and rubbed oil on his body, saying it was not his business 
to take revenge. Harantika later became a monk and attained 


arahantship.* 1 Ras. ii. 5 f 


15. Abhaya.—Called Abhidhammika Abhaya. A monk of Valikapitthi 
Vihara (g.v.). 

Araddhaviriya Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 80) 
to a Sutta in the Itivuttaka (p. 115 f.), which is called in the 
Anguttara as Cara Sutta (q.v.). | 


2. Indagutta.—Add : Indagutta originally lived in Sihakumbha-vihara 
in Devaputta, at the head of a large congregation. Asoka, having 
heard of his fame, imvited him to Pataliputta. He went with 
60,000 monks and Asoka received them with great honour. At 
the sight of the honours paid to him Indagutta was filed with 
pride. Asoka noticing this, admonished him. Indagutta benefit- 
ing by the advice, developed insight even as he stood and became 
an arahant." 1 Ras. i. 80 f. 


Indasálaguhà.—4Add : See also Somanassa (3). 
Indriya Jataka.—Add to refs. : See also Sarabhahga Jataka. 


Utthàna Sutta.—Add : See also Pasàdakampana Sutta. 
1. Uttara.—Add to refs. : Ras. 1. 52 f. 
38. Uttara.—See Bherapasana Vihàra. 


Uttaroliya.—A village in Ceylon, in Rajarattha. Near it was Uttaro- 
liyavapi. The Rasavàhini has a story of a cowherd boy of the 
village who gave his rice-cake to a pindaptdika-thera. The monk 
developed arahantship before eating it. In his next birth the boy 
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was born in the same village. By virtue of his merit, a treasure- 
trove appeared in the lake, which no one could get except his 
mother. The king heard of it, and, having tested the truth of the 
story, gave it to the boy.’ | 

1 Ras. ii. 22 f. 


Uttaroliya Vagga.—The sixth section of the Rasavahini. 

Udakapüjà.—A celebration held by a Naga king in honour of Kafieana- 
devi (q.v.). 

Udakalona-tissa.—See Ariyagala-tissa. 


Udana Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha at Dandakappa. The Tathagata 
possesses full knowledge of the hearts of men.* 
1 A. iii. 402. 


1. Udàyi.—The incident given in para. 2, p. 375, refers to Laludayi 
and not to Mahaudayi. 


Uddalolaka Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon; it was the residence of 
an Elder, named Maha-Abhaya.' 
1 Ras. ii. 1; SadS. 82. 


5. Upananda.—See Nandopananda. 
2. Upasena.—Add : See also Vaka Jataka. 


Upasakacandala and Upasakaratana Suttas.—The Sutta Sangaha divides 
into two Suttas (Nos. 9 and 10) the Sutta which appears in the 
Anguttara as one Sutta, under the name of Candala Sutta (q.v.). 


Uposathagara. A building connected with the Thiparama. It was 
built by Bhatikabhaya and enlarged by Ámandagàmani-Abhaya.' 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 39; xxxv. 3; MT. 629, 639. 


Ubhaka.—One of the ten sons of Kalasoka (q.v.). 


Ulumpa.— Add : See also Medatalumpa. 


Ekadvara.—Add: The Ekadvarika-pabbata was also called Vanhganta- 


pabbata.* 
1 MT. 424. 


Erakavassa, Erakavassakhanda.—A locality in Ceylon. 
1 Ras. ii. 181, 185. 


Elara.—For ref. * read p. 483. 
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2. Kakudha.—Add : According to Tibetan sources (e.g., Rockhill, p. 89), 
Kakudha was the son of Kaundinya (Kondafifia. Which Kon- 
dafifia is referred to here it is impossible to say. 

Kakubandhakandara.—A stream, near Pásanavápigama.' 

1 Ras. i. 103. 


Kakubandhagama.—aA village in Rohana.!' 
1 Ras. ii. 188. 


Kaficanadevi.—Daughter of the king of Devaputta. On the day of her 
birth jewels fell from the sky and her body was so bright that no 
E were needed when she was by. She entered the Order 
when she grew up and became an arahant. In her past birth, 
when she was listening to a sermon at the end of celebrations held 
at Devaputta in honour of the Bowl Relic, a Naga-king fell in love 
with her. When she refused his attentions, the Naga wrapt her 
body with his coils, but she continued to listen unmoved. By power 
of her virtue the Nàga was subdued, and he paid her great honour 
by means of an Udakapüjà.' 

1 Ras. i. 34 f. 


Kanikaravalikasamudda Vihàra.— 4A dd to refs. : MA. i. 350; DA. iii. 1061. 


 Kandaràjika.—A village in Rajarattha in Ceylon. See s.v. Tambasu- 
mana. 


Kandula.—The Rasavahini contains a story of how he once looked 
after the monks of Mahanijjhara Vihàra.' 
1 Ras. ii. 29. 


Kadalisàlagàma.—A village in Ceylon, the residence of Vilasa (q.v.). 


Kappakandara.—4dd : According to the Rasavahini’ the village was 
near Cittalapabbata Vihàra.' 
1 Ras. ii. 160. 


1. Kalahavivada Sutta.—4dd : Probably the Attadanda Sutta (g.v.) was 
also called by this name. See AA. 1. 186, where the story of the 
500 Sakyan youths is given. In other accounts the Sutta which led 
to their joining the Order is called Attadanda. See s.v. Rohini (3). 


Kalyanabhatta-tissa.—See Ariyagala-tissa. 


Kákavannatissa.—4dd : He was once a m?lakkha in India and looked 
after a Pacceka Buddha. One day he gave the Pacceka Buddha 
a meal of ripe jak-fruit. On another occasion, when the Pacceka 
Buddha visited his house in his absence, his wife tried to tempt 
him. Having failed, she complained to the husband that the 
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Pacceka Buddha had assaulted her. The latter sought the P.B. 
to kill him, but, seeing him in mid-air putting on his robe, he was 
filled with wonder and asked the P.B.'s forgiveness. Later he was 
born in a hunters' village near Amaruppala-lena, his name being 
Amaruppala, and did various good deeds. 

He was called Kàkavannatissa because he knew the speech of 
crows.’ 


1 Ras. ii. 53 f.; see also p. 64, where a crow announces various things to him. 


Karaka.—A village in Ceylon, near Serisara.' 
1 Ras. ii. 183. 


Kaladana Sutta.—The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 1) for 
Kàla Sutta (3) (q.v.). 


Kalakagama.—Add : It was evidently the same as Kallagama (q.v.). 


Kàálatinduka Vihara.—4A monastery in Ceylon.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 165. 


Kaladighavapi.—Add: There was evidently a vihàra attached to it. 
The Majjhima Comty. (Ma. i. 353 f.) gives a story of a novice who 
lived there. 


Kalasoka.—Add: He had ten sons, whose names were: Bhaddasena, 
Korandavanna, Mangura, Sabbafijaha, Jàlika, Ubhaka, Safjaya, 
Korabya, Nandivaddhana, and Paficamaka.' 

1 Mbv. p. 98. 


Kificisangha.— Daughter of Kakavannatissa’s minister Sangha (q.v.). 


Kilafijakasanasala.—A building in Anuraddhapura, mentioned in con- 
nection with Pitamalla Thera (q.v.). 


Kukkutagiri—A place in Ceylon. Buddhaghosa says’ that it was 
so called because it was there that Saddhatissa’s attendant, Tissa 
(see Tissa 43), refused to kill some pheasants and set them free at 
the risk of losing his own life. 

1 SA. iii. 50. 

Kutumbiya Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon. It was once the resi- 

dence of Tissamahanaga Thera (q.v.). 


2. Kutumbiyaputta-tissa.— Add : See also Bodhimatu-mahatissa. 


Kuddarajja.—Probably a district in Rohana. See also Mahavapi 
Vihava. 


Kuddavatakapasana.—A rock in Pasanatittha (q.v.). 
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Kundalà.—Daughter of the king of Devaputta. Once she was a bitch 
in Kakubandhakandara and a sàmanera, Tissa, had given her 
a little food. Later, when Tissa was on his way to the Bodhi- 
tree (in Gaya) she saw him, and, remembering her past existence, 
invited him to the palace and entertained him. Later she built a 
vihàra for him, where he attained arahantship.' 
1 Ras. i. 103 f. 


Kumaputtasahaya.—See Sudatta (11). 


Kumarapafiha.— Add : See also SA. iii. 99, where Buddhaghosa says that 
Cittagahapati, in a discussion with Nigantha Nataputta, referred to 
the Kumaàrapafiha. 


Kumbalatissa-pabbata.—A mountain in Ceylon.* 
1 Ras. ii. 189. 


Kumbulapabbata.—A mountain in Ceylon. Ariyagalatissa found sixty 

treasure-troves there.’ | 
1 Ras. ii. 37. 

Kumbhanda.—A class of beings (fairies or gnomes) grouped with 
Yakkhas, Rakkhasas, Asuras and others.  Virülha is their king. 
They have large bellies (kumbhanda=gourd), and their genitals 
are also large like pots (kumbho viya), hence their name.! 

1 D. iii. 198; DA. iii. 964. 

Kumbhila Vihàra.—4A monastery in Ceylon.' 

1 Ras. ii. 111. 


Kurudeva.—A poor man, who lived in Vattura Vihara, eating large 
quantities of food and doing no work. Listening to the advice of 
a monk, he took the five precepts and fed fishes with a part of his 
meal. He was later born as Mahanela (q.v.). 


Keliya-tissa.—See Ariyagala-tissa. 
Kevatta-Nanda.—One of the Nava-Nanda (q4.v.). 


Kottapattana.—4A ford in Ceylon.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 124. 
Kotthasala.—A village in Ceylon, probably the same as Kotthasára 
(q.v.). 
1 Ras. ii. 24. 
Kodhabhakkha.—A Rüpàvacara Brahma, who came to test Sakka’s 
patience and sat on his throne.! 
1 SA. i. 272. 
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Kontaratthapabbata Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, the residence 
of Mahanaga Thera. When Kakavannatissa heard from a crow of 
= the monk's death he went there and held great celebrations.’ 
' 1 Ras. ji. 64. 


Korandavanna.—One of the ten sons of Kalasoka (q.v.). 
Korabya.—One of Kalasonka’s ten sons. 
Kovariyaputta.—See Laludayi. 

Khafijadeva.—A4dd : See also Ras. ii. 99 f. 


Khirabhatta-tissa.—See Ariyagala-tissa. 


Gahga-tissa.—See Ariyagala-tissa. 


Ganatissa.—Son of Panduvasudeva (Mbv. 112). According to the 
Rajavaliya, he reigned as king for forty years. See also Cv. Trs. ii. 
Introd. p. ix. 


Gamanta.—See Mahasiva (2), also Vàmatna. 


Giritimbilatissa.—A mountain and a vihàra in Rohana. Near it was 
the village Siva! See s.v. Dhamma. 
1 Ras. ii. 42. 


Gihipatipadà Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 65) to the 
Gihisamiei Sutta (4.v.). 


Guttavanka.—See Tanguttavanka. 


Gulapüvatintini.—A place on the outskirts of Anuraddhapura, near 
Cetiyagiri.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 50. 
Gothagáma.—4A village on the south coast of Ceylon.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 170. 


Gothayimbara.— Add: See also Ras. ii. 87 f., which says that he was 
so called because he was short, but that according to the Uttara- 
vihára monks he was given the name because, when he went hunting, 
he killed animals by dashing them on kotthayimbara-trees. Once 

when he was holding a feast in his house, after defeating the 
Damilas,a Yakkha, named Jayasena of Aritthapabbata, happened 
to pass by, and, entering the house, fell in love with G.’s wife. 
© G. challenged him to a fight and defeated him. He celebrated 
the victory for seven days and went to the palace drunk. Being 
refused admission, he swam across to Kavirapattana, and, having 
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gone as far as the Himalaya in search of holy monks, was about 
to kill himself in despair when an arahant Thera appeared before 
him and ordained him. He later attained arahantship. | 


Gola-upaésaka.—A pious man of Gothagáma, so called because he was 
slightly hunched. His story is given at Ras. ii. 170 f. | 


Govisanaka-Nanda.—One of the Nava-Nandà (a. v.) 


Ghanamatthaka.—An ornament which Migara — to Visakha 
to show her his gratitude.’ 
1 DhA. i. 407. 


1. Cakka Sutta.—On the four wheels that lead to prosperity: dwelling in 
fit places, association with the good, pores self-adjustment 
(attasammapanidht) and merit done aforetime.' 

1 A. ii. 32 f.; D. iii. 276; cf. Mangala Sutta. 


2. Cakka Sutta.—A king who knows the good (attha) dhamma, the 
measure (matta), the season (kala), and the nature of his assemblies 
(parísà) wields dominion that cannot be wrested from him. A 
Buddha’s dominion is also the same.! 
1 A, iii. 147 f. 


Cakkavatti.—The special name given in the books to a World-ruler. 
The world itself means “ Turner of the Wheel," the Wheel (Cakka) 
being the well-known Indian symbol of empire. There are certain 
stock epithets used to describe a Cakkavatti: dhammiko, dhamma- 
raja, caturanto (ruler of the four quarters), vijitàvi (conqueror), jana- 
padatthavariyappatto (guardian of the people’s good), and sattara- 
tanasamannüagato (possessor of the Seven Treasures). More than 
one thousand sons are his; his dominions extend throughout 
the earth to its ocean bounds (sdgarapartyantam); and is estab- 
lished not by the scourge, nor by the sword, but by righteousness 
(adandena asatthena dhammen'eva abhivijiva).* 

From the Mahapadana Sutta it would appear that the birth of 
a Cakkavattiis attended by the same miracles as that of the birth 
of a Buddha. A Cakkavatti's youth is the same as that of Buddha; 
he, too, possesses on his body the Mahàpurisalakkhanàni (q.v.), 
and soothsayers are able to predict at the child's birth only that 
one of two destinies await him. 

Of the Seven Treasures of a Cakkavatti, the Cakkaratana (q.v.) 
is the chief. When he has traversed the Four Continents—Pub- 


l Particulars are found chiefly in the , vattisihandda, Balapandita and Am- 
Mahásudassana, Mahàápadàna, Cakka- | battha Suttas. See also S. v. 98. 
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bavideha, Jambudipa, Aparagoyana and Uttarakuru—accompanied 
by the Cakkaratana, received the allegiance of all the inhabitants 
and admonished them to lead the righteous life, he returns to his 
own native city. After the Wheel, other Treasures make their 
appearance: first the Elephant, Hatthiratana; it is either the 
youngest of the Chaddanta-kula or the oldest of the Uposatha- 
kula. Next the Horse, Assaratana, named Valàhaka, all-white 
with crow-black head, and dark mane, able to fly through the 
air. Then the Veluriya-gem from Vepullapabbata, with eight 
facets, the finest of its species, shedding light for a league around. 
This is followed by the Woman, belonging either to the royal 
family of Madda or of Uttarakuru, desirable in every way, both 
because of her physical beauty and her virtuous character. Then 
the Treasurer (Gahapat?) possessed of marvellous vision, enabling 
him to discover treasures, and then the Adviser (Parinayaka), 
who is generally the Cakkavatti's eldest son.” 

Judging from the story of Mahasudassana (q.v.), who is the 
typical Cakkavatti, the World-emperor has also four other gifts 
(iddhi): a marvellous figure, a life longer than that of other men, good 
health, and popularity with all classes of his subjects. The perfume 
of sandalwood issues from his mouth, while his body 1s like a lily. 

When the Cakkavatti is about to die the Wheel slips down from 
its place and sinks down slightly. When the king sees this he 
leaves the household life, and retires into homelessness, to taste 
the joys of contemplation, having handed over the kingdom to his 
eldest son. At the king's death, the Elephant, the Horse and the 
Gem return to where they came from, the Woman loses her beauty, 
the Treasurer his divine vision, and the Adviser his efficiency.? 

Cakkavattis are rare in the world, and are born in kappas in which 
Buddhas do not arise. The Cakkavattisihanáda Sutta (q.v.)., how- 
ever, gives the names of seven who succeeded one another. In the 
case of each of them the Wheel disappeared, but, when his successor 
practised the Ariyan duty of a Cakkavatti, honouring the Dhamma 
and following it to perfection, the Wheel reappeared. In the case 
of the seventh his virtues gradually disappeared through forgetful- 
ness; crime spread, among his subjects, and the Wheel vanished for 
ever. 

In the earlier literature the term Cakkavatti seems to have been 
reserved for a World-ruler; but later three sorts of Cakkavattis 
are mentioned: cakkavdla- or caturanta-cakkavatti (ruling over the 


2 For descriptions of these see D. ii. 3 DA. ii. 635. 
174 f.; DA. ii. 624 f.; MA. ii. 941 f. 4 SA. iii. 131. 
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four continents), dipa-cakkavatti (ruling over one), and padesa- 
cakkavatti (over part of one).° 
No woman can become a Cakkavatti.® A Cakkavattiis as worthy 
of a thüpa as a Buddha.” 
5 DA. i. 249. 9 The reasons for this are given at AA. i. 254. 7 D.ii. 143. 


2. Cakkavatti Sutta.—4dd : It was also evidently called Ratana Sutta. 
See DA. 1. 250. 


Catupaeeayasantosabhaàvanaràma-Mahàariyavamsa. See Mahaariyavam- 
sa Sutta. 


Caturabgabala.—4An officer of state of Jambudipa; an author.’ 
1 Gv. 67. 


Caturitthi Vimana.—See Sumana (13). 


Catusamanera Vatthu.—The story of the four sàmaneras: Sankicca, 
Pandita, Sopika and Revata. See Paficaechiddageha. Nanabhi- 
vamsa (q.v.) wrote a fresh account of the story. 


Candamukha.—A cave in Dhümarakkhapabbata. Maliyamahadeva 
Thera once lived there.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 126. 
Candamukhi.—The wife of Meghavanna-devaputta.! 
1 Ras. ii. 126. 
Candavankavithi.—A street in Anuradhapura.? 
1 Ras. ii. 123. 


Candasuriya.—A friend of Mahadhanadeva. See Ariyagala-tissa. 


Carimalopa Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 57) to a 
Sutta of the Itivuttaka (Itv. p. 18 £). The Buddha says that if 
people knew as much as he did of the results of giving they would 
share even their last morsel of food with others. 


Cumbatakalaha.—The name given (e.g., J. i. 208) to the quarrel between 
the Sàkyans and the Koliyans about the water of the Rohini (q.v.). 


Cullagalla.—A village and a vihàra near the Jajjaranadi. For the 
story of a pious man who lived in the village see Ras. ii. 152 f. 

Cullatavalagama.—A village probably on the Mahavalukanadi. See 
Tambasumana. | 


Cullasahgha.— Brother of Kakavannatissa’s minister Sangha (q.v.). 


Cülatissa.—A minister of Dutthagamani. Once when Kandula was 
lost, he was sent in search and found him looking after the monks 
of Mahanijjhara. Tissa gave the monks a drink of kdra-fruit and 

II, 85 
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sugar, and took the animal back to the king. Later, Tissa was 
born in Ambavitthi and entered the Order. Afterwards, while 
on a voyage to the Bodhi-tree in Gaya, his ship ran short of water. 
Tissa let down his bowl into the sea. The water became fresh and 
sweet, and he shared it with the others. After death he was born 
in the deva-world.' 
1 Ras. ii. 29 f. 

4. Culanaga.—A monk of Pidhanagalla in the time of Dutthagamani. 

Sanghadatta (q.v.) gave him a robe. 


5. Culanaga.—A monk of Asiggahaka-parivena. One day, after having 
obtained alms in Candavanhkavithi, he fed a starving bitch. That 
same evening he got large quantities of ghee and molasses which 
he gave to his colleagues. For thirty-two years he gave alms to 
thousands of monks from food given to him by the people of Canda- 
vankavithi. Later, he became an arahant. Once, 500 monks on 
pilgrimage to the Bodhi-tree, took him with them to avert danger. 
In four months they reached Kottapattana and in seven months the 
Bodhi-tree, being well entertained everywhere. On the way back 
Cūlanāga was seized with a colic and died; but before death he 
advised his colleagues to cremate his body and take his ashes 
that they might be provided with their wants.’ 

1 Ras. ii. 122 f. 

6. Cülanàga.—A fortress in Rajarattha (in Ceylon).* 
1 Ras. ii. 145. 

2. Cülapásáda. Omit this from p. 900. 


Culapindapatika-Naga.—A monk of Nalakhandapadhàna. See Ambà- 
macca. 


Cülarattha.—A district in India, near Benares.! 

1 Ras. i. 36. 
Cülavitthi.—See Hulavitthi. 
Cetiyakapabbata.— Probably a v.l. for Vedisagiri (g.v.). See Ras. i. 99. 
Cetiyadamila.—The chief warrior of Elàra, killed by Velusumana.' 

1 Ras. ii. 62; but see s.v. Velusumana. 

Chagáma.—A village in Rohana.! 

1 Ras. ii. 34. 
Chattavimana.—See Chatta (3). 


Jaramarana Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 44) for 
Raja Sutta (4) (q.v.). 
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Jàgarama Sutta.—A sutta of the Itivuttaka (p. 41) quoted in the Sutta 
Sangaha (No. 81) on the value of wakefulness. 


Jalika.—One of the ten sons of Kalasoka (q.v.). 
Jivitapotthaki.—See Kitti (7). 


5. Jutindhara.—A brother of Vedisadevi; he was one of the nobles 
who escorted the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon.' 
1 Mbv. 166. 


Takka.—A city in India twelve leagues from Kávirapattana. It was the 
residence of monks.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 108. 
Tahguttavanka.— Add: The Parivena was attached to the Mahavihara.'! 


1 Ras. i. l. 


* Tamo-tama "' Sutta.—AÀ name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 49) 
to the Puggala Sutta (3) (q.v.). See also Tamo Sutta. 


Tambasumana.—He was once a minister of Saddhatissa. Having gone 
to Kotthasala on official business he gave to a monk the food pre- 
pared by the people for him. He was then born in Vallavahagama 
and was called Sumana. Later he entered the Order in Brahmana- 
rama and became an arahant. A deity of a tombaru-tree provided 
him and 500 companions with food during the Brahmanatiya famine. 
Later, during their travels near Kandarajika, the monks, about 
to eat, had doubts regarding the time because the sun was hidden. 
Tambasumana threw a stone into the sky, and, making it shine 
like the sun, dispelled their doubts. The spot came to be called 
Manisüriya. On another occasion, at Cullatavalagama, he con- 
verted a whole river into ghee from the ford of Valagama-vihara 
to Bhuttakatittha, a distance of two yojanas.! 

| 1 Ras. ii. 24 f. 


Talahgarasamuddapabbata.—Mentioned in the Rasavàhini (ii. 50) as 
the residence of Mahadhammadinna. It is probably the same as 
Talaüngara (q.v.). 


Tindukagama.—A village near the Mahavalukanadi.* 
1 Ras. ii. 157. 


Tindukacira.—See s.v. Mallikaràma. 


45. Tissa.—A sàmanera of Tissavihara in Mahagama. See s.v. Kundala. 
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46. Tissa.—A novice who later became a devaputta on a tree near 
Nàga-vihàra. For details see Ras. ii. 168. 


47. Tissa.—AÀ monk who, when his brother's wife sent men to kill him, 
broke his thigh-bones as token he would not run away, and having 
begged leave for one night, attained arahantship.! 

1 MA. i. 188 f. 


Tathàgatuppatti.— A Pali work by Nanagambhira.' 
1 Qv. 62, 72. 


Tissamahavihara.— Add : Buddhaghosa says’ that in his time all monks 
living in Ceylon, south of the Mahavalukanadi, assembled there 
twice a year, on the first and last day of the vassa. 

1 DA. ii. 581. - 


Tissambatittha.—A village in Rohana. See Tissà (10). 


1 Ras. ii. 31. 


Tissamahanaga Thera.—A monk of Kutumbiya Vihàra. Having heard 
the Satipatthana Sutta from Tissa Thera of Ambalena, he was on 
his way back when he met a wild elephant. By his virtue the 
elephant was subdued and Tissamahanaga took shelter from a 
storm under the elephant’s body. There he developed arahantship. 
He then went to Viyolaka-vihara with the elephant, and for thirty 
years the animal waited on him. After death the monk’s remains 
were cremated at Kutumbiya Vihara, and the elephant participated 


in the celebrations.' 
1 Ras. ii. 185 f. 


10. Tissà.— Wife of Mundagutta. Wishing to give alms, they sold their 
son and bought a cow, which gave them rich ghee. A minister, 
displeased with them, had the cow confiscated by the king; but 
the king discovering that Tissà alone could milk her, asked her her 
story, and gave them great rewards, making the minister their 
slave. They lived in Tissambatittha in the time of Saddhatissa.* 

1 Ras. ii. 31 f. 


Tissàmaeea.—Son of Venisala. Having heard the Dakkhinavibhanga 
Sutta in the Tissamaharama, he never ate without giving a share 
of his food to monks. He was later born as a tree deity near 
Kalatindukavihara.' 

1 Ras. ii. 163. f. 
Tundagama.—aA village in the dominions of the Kosala king.’ 
1 Ras. i. 46. 
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Tundila.—A parrot, who had a tiger as friend. For their story see Ras. 
i. 36. 


Telumapáli.—A place through which the stma of the Mahavihara passed.’ 
1 Mbv. 135. 


Talacatukka.—A place included in the sīmā of the Mahàávihàra.! 
1 Mbv. 135. 


Tomanaratittha.—A ford in Ceylon.' 
1 Ras. ii. 184. 
Thulü.—See Bumi. 


Therambalaka Vihara.—A monastery built by Sakka. Daàthàsena 
lived there.' 

1 Ras. ii. 109. 

Theraputtabhaya.—The Rasavahini (ii. 92 f.) contains a story of his 
youth when he was a novice in Kappakandara-vihàra. Gothayim- 
bara visited the place and ate the coconuts, throwing the husks 
about. The novice beat him soundly. 


Dandagona.—A village in Ceylon. For a story of a jackal who lived 
there see Ras. 11. 130 f. | 


Danta.—A householder of Nagakaragama. He gave alms for many - 
years to Maliyamahadeva Thera and the monks of Piyangudipa. 
Once, on his way to Suvannabhümi, he was shipwrecked, but was 
rescued by Sihabahu Thera and brought to Piyaüngudipa. There 
he saw Sakka and was provided with a ship full of valuables. The 
king having heard of him gave him Dantagama.’ 

1 Ras. ii. 191 f. 

Dantagáma.—See Danta. 


Dasadhamma Sutta.—The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 84) 
to the Dhamma Sutta (2) (q.v.). 


Dasasiddhika Nanda.—One of the Nava-Nanda (q.v.). 


Dathasena.—A warrior. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he gave milk- 
rice to monks for 20,000 years. Later he was born in Kubukandha 
and joined Dutthagamani, taking a prominent part in the capture 
of Mahela-nagara. Then the king's mind was poisoned against 
him and an elephant was let loose on him. But he killed it and went 
to Mahajallika, where he defeated a fisherman of immense strength, 
then swam across to Cola and was ordained by Mahavaruna Thera. 
He lived for a time in Therambalaka Vihara, sixty leagues away; 
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but finding it unsuitable, he moved to Lohakitapabbata-vihara, 
fifteen leagues away, and there attained arahantship.! 
1 Ras. ii. 104 f. 


Dighavàpi.—For a story connected with the cetiya see Dhajagga Paritta. 


Diyavàsa.—A locality through which passed the sima of the Mahavihara.! 
1 Mbv. 135. 


Dubbutthi.—A king of Ceylon. He held a Giribhandamahapija.' 
! Ras. ii. 183, 185. 


Dubbutthi-Mahatissa.—A rich man of Mahelanagara. Once a debtor, 
hoping to harm him, invited Tissa Thera and 500 monks of Abha- 
yuttara-vihara in Dubbutthi's name on the day D. had a ploughing 
ceremony. When the monks arrived, D.'s wife prepared food 
and fed them. When D. discovered this he was full of gratitude 
to his debtor and tore up the promissory note.!' 

1 Ras. ii. 166 f. 


13. Deva.—A minister of Devagama. He once gave food to a starving 
dog. He was reborn in the same village, and later entered the 
Order at Pupphavasa Vihara. During the Brahmanatiya famine a 
tree deity looked after him for twelve years. Once men looking for 
food wished to kill him, but he was saved by his luck. He became 
an arahant, and the deity looked after him for twelve years more.’ 

1 Ras. ii. 13 f. 


Devagama.—aA village to the west of Ceylon. Near it was the Puppha- 
vasa Vihàra.' 
1 Ras. ii. 13. 
Devaeavana Sutta.—The name given in the Sutta Saüngaha (No. 29) 
to a Sutta of the Itivuttaka (p. 76 f.), describing the signs attendant 
on à deva's decease and the factors determining his future. 


Devadaniya.—A robber. See s.v. Mahàlatàpasadhana and Bandhula. 


Devaputta.—A city in India, fifteen leagues from Pataliputta. In it 
was the Sihakumbha Vihara. It was the birthplace of Rüpadevi and 
Kafieanadevi. At one time the Buddha’s Bowl Relic was there 
and celebrations were held in its honour. The king of Devaputta, 
in the time of Asoka, was also called Devaputta.' 

1 Ras. i. 25, 34, 80. 


Devarakkhitalena.—A cave in Ceylon, once the residence of Mahadham- 
madinna Thera of Talangaratissapabbata.! 
1 SadS. 88. 
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Devarohana.—The name given to the episode describing the Buddha’s 
ascent to the deva-world to preach the Abhidhamma and his 
descent at Sankassa (q.v.). 


Dola.—A minister of Devànampiyatissa. Saüghamittà lived in his 
house before the Upasikarama was built, so did Anula till her ordina- 


tion.! 
1 MT. 388, 408. 


Dhajagga Paritta.—4dd : It is said that once a sámanera, helping to 
plaster the Dighavapi-cetiya, fell from the top. His colleagues 
shouted to him to recall the Dhajagga Paritta. He did so, and was 
miraculously saved.* 

1 SA. i. 262 f. 

Dhanafijaya Jataka.—The name should be corrected to Dhimakari 
Jàtaka and the particulars given should appear on p. 1161 under 
that name. 

2. Dhammagutta.—A brother of Vedisadevi. He was one of the nobles 
who escorted the Bodhi-tree. He was made Moriyasetthi and 
given the Moriyajanapada by Devanampiyatissa.' 

1 Mbv. 166. 

3. Dhammadinna.—A monk of Tissamaha-vihara near Talafigarapab- 
bata. Once, while on pilgrimage to Nagadipa with 500 others, he 
stopped at Sagiri Vihara, and they were looked after by Bahulamas- 
sutissa Thera. The next day they went for alms to Punnasàlakot- 
thaka, where a resident entertained them to a meal with hare’s 
flesh. Dhammadinna later asked why Tissa Thera did not admonish 
his follower on the evils of killing, seeing that there was a heap 
of bones outside the house. Tissa asked Dhammadinna to do so 
the next day. This was done; the devotee confessed that he had 
never killed a hare, but in his house there was never any want of 
hare’s flesh, and he did not know why. Dhammadinna, with his 
divine eye, revealed to him that in the time of Padumuttara Buddha 
he had given alms with hare’s flesh.* 

1 Ras. ii. 128 f. 

Dhammaratha Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 42) 

to the Acchara Sutta (q.v.). 


Dhammasiva.—A village in Ceylon. See Dhamma (6). 


Dhammasonda.—The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. He was 
so called because, at the time of his birth, all beings were filled with 
a desire for righteousness. The religion of Kassapa Buddha had 
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disappeared, and D. was unable to get anyone to preach the Dhamma 
to him. He therefore left the kingdom ahd entered the forest. 
By his virtue Sakka's throne was heated, and Sakka, coming down 
as à Rakkhasa, agreed to preach to D. if he would allow himself 
to be eaten. D. consented, and, climbing a rock three gavutas high, 
threw himself into the Rakkhasa's mouth, listening to his preaching 
as he fell. Sakka then revealed his identity, took him to the deva- 
world and taught him a stanza on impermanence, which had been 
spoken by Kassapa.' 
1 Ras. i. 2 £.; the story is very popular in Ceylon. 


Dhammasondaka Vagga.—The first section of the Rasavahini. 


6. Dhammà.—A very poor woman of: Siva village. Once she gave 
a garment to the monks of Giritimbilatissapabbata Vihara, and they 
agreed among themselves that none but an arahant should wear it. 
One of them became an arahant that very day and wore it; he then 
passed it on to another, and before the end of the rains they all thus 
became arahants. On the day of the pavàrana, King Laiijitissa 
ordered the monastery to be decorated. The monks set up Dhamma’s 
garment as a banner at the entrance. The king, having discovered 
the reason, gave Dhamma the village of Siva, which then came to 


be called Dhammasiva.' 
— 1 Ras. ii. 42. 


Dhammasiva.—See Dhamma (6). 


* Na Ufifiàátabba " Sutta.—The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 
43) to the Dahara Sutta (q.v.). 


5. Nakula.—An updsaka. Because of his poverty he borrowed twelve 
kahapanas, keeping his daughter as security. Having obtained the 
money later, he was on his way to redeem the debt when he saw 
Culapindapatiya Tissa of Tissamahavihara, and, as it was meal-time, 
he bought food from a wayfarer, paying all he had, and gave it to 
the monk. Tissa developed arahantship. before eating. When 
Nakula told his daughter of this she was glad. That same day 
Tissa Thera died, and told his colleagues that none but Nakula 
would be able to remove his body. When Kakavannatissa heard 
of this he sent for Nakula and gave him a village, which came to 
be called Nakulakannika.* 

1 Ras. ii. 143 f. 


| Nakulakannikà.—See Nakula (5). 
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Nandimitta.— Add : See also Ras. ii. 78 f. for a very detailed story. 


Nandapafifia.—A native of Hamsarattha; author of the Gandhavamsa 
(q.v.). 
Nandimitta Vihara.—A monastery built by Nandimitta on the banks of 
the Jajjaranadi.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 81. 
Nandiraja Vagga.—The second section of the Rasavahini. 
Nandivaddhana.— One of the ten sons of Kalasoka (q.v.). . 


Nandivanija.—A merchant of Mahatitthapattana. He was away from 
home for three years, and the king's minister, Siva, wishing to 
possess his wife, paid a necromancer to send a demon to kill Nandi. 
The demon went to the ship, but on Nandi’s advice the crew sought 
the Three Refuges, and the demon fled. Baulked of his prey, 
the demon killed both the necromancer and Siva." 

! Ras. ii. 139 f. 


Nandi.—The name of Mahakassapa when he was king of Benares. The 
story is given in Ras. i. 26 f. The name is evidently a variant of 
Nanda. See Nanda (11). 


Nalakhandapadhana.—A practising hall. It was the residence of 
Culapindapatiyanaga Thera.’ 
1 Ras, ii. 145. 


Nava Nanda.—See Nanda (20). 


Navavamsa.—Probably another name for the Cülavamsa. It is ascribed 
to Nava-Mahànàma.' 
1 Gv. 70. 
OU —A village in the north of Ceylon.' 
1 Ras. ii. 191. 


Nagagama.—A village in Nagadipa.' 
1 Ras. ii. 51. | 
Nágadipa.—4dd : According to the Rasavàhini (ii. 19) the place was 
so called because it was given as gift to the woman named Naga. 


See Naga (7). 


7. Nàgà.—A woman who lived near the Ràjàyatana-eetiya. Once, 
seeing sixty monks return from the village with empty bowls, she, 
although already pledged to work by day, borrowed some money 
on promise to work at night as well, and gave them food. The 
monks retired to Muealindavana and developed arahantship before 
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eating. The deity of the king's parasol shouted applause, and 
the king, having heard the story, gave Nàgà the whole Island, which 
thus came to be called Nagadipa.’ 

1 Ras. ii. 16 f. 


8. Nàgà.—A class of beings classed with Garulas and Supannas and play- 
ing à prominent part in Buddhist folk-lore. They are gifted with 
miraculous powers and great strength. Generally speaking, they 
are confused with snakes, chiefly the hooded Cobra, and their 
bodies are described as being those of snakes, though they can assume 
human form at will. They are broadly divided into two classes: 
those that live on land (thalaja) and those that live on water (jalaja). 
The Jalaja-nagà live in rivers as well as in the sea, while the Thalaja- 
naga are regarded as living beneath the surface of the earth. Several 
Naga dwellings are mentioned in the books: e.g., Mafijerika-bhavana 
under Sineru, Daddara-bhavana at the foot of Mount Daddara in the 
Himalaya, the Dhatarattha-nàgà under the river Yamuna, the 
Nabhasa Naga in Lake Nabhasa, and also the Nagas of Vesali, 
Tacehaka, and Payaga (D. ii. 258). The Vinaya (ii. 109) contains 
a list of four royal families of Nagas (Ahiajakulant): Virüpakkhà, 
Erapatha, Chabyaputté and Kanhagotamakà. Two other Naga 
tribes are generally mentioned together: the Kambalas and the 
Assataras. It is said (SA. iii. 120) that all Nagas have their young 
in the Himalaya. 

Stories are given—e.g., in the Bhuridatta Jataka—of Nagas, both 
male and female, mating with humans; but the offspring of such 
unions are watery and delicate (J. vi. 160). The Nagas are easily 
angered and passionate, their breath is poisonous, and their glance 
can be deadly (J. vi. 160, 164). They are carnivorous (J. iii. 361), 
their diet consisting chiefly of frogs (J. vi. 169), and they sleep, 
when in the world of men, on ant-hills (ibid., 170). The enmity 
between the Nagas and the Garulas is proverbial (D. ii. 258). At 
first the Garulas did not know how to seize the Nagas, because 
the latter swallowed large stones so as to be of great weight, but 
they learnt how in the Pandara Jataka (q.v.). The Nagas dance when 
music is played, but it is said (J. vi. 191) that they never dance 
if any Garula is near (through fear) or in the presence of human 
dancers (through shame). 

The best known of all Nagas is Mahakala, king of Mafijerika- 
bhavana (q.v.). He lives for a whole kappa, and is a very pious 
follower of the Buddha. The Nagas of his world had the 
custodianship of a part of the Buddha’s relics till they were 
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needed for the Maha Thüpa (Mhv. xxxi. 27 f), and when the 
Bodhi-tree was being brought to Ceylon they did it great 
honour during the voyage (Mbv. p. 153 f.). Other Naga kings 
are also mentioned as ruling with great power and majesty 
and being converted to the Buddha's faith—e.g., Aravala, Apalala, 
Erapatta, Nandopananda, and Pannaka. (See also Ahicchatta 
and Ahinaga.) In the Atanatiya Sutta (D. iii. 198 f.), speaking of 
dwellers of the Càtummaharajika world, the Nagas are mentioned 
as occupying the Western Quarter, with Virüpakkha as their king. 

The Nagas had two chief settlements in Ceylon, in Nagadipa (q.v.) 
and at the mouth of the river Kalyani. It was to settle a dispute 
between two Naga chiefs of Nagadipa, Mahodara and Cülodara, 
that the Buddha paid his second visit to Ceylon. During that visit 
he made a promise to another Naga-king, Maniakkhika of Kalyani, 
to pay him a visit, and the Buddha’s third visit was in fulfilment of 
that undertaking (Mhv. i. 48 f.). 

The Nagas form one of the guards set up by Sakka in Sineru 
against the Asuras (J. i. 204). The Nagas were sometimes wor- 
shipped by human beings and were offered sacrifices of milk, rice, 
fish, meat and strong drink (J. 1. 497 f.). The jewel of the Nagas 
is famous for its beauty and its power of conferring wishes to its 
possessor (J. vi. 179, 180). 

The word Naga is often used as an epithet of the Buddha and the 
Arahants, and in this connection the etymology given is dgum na 
karoti ti Nāgo (e.g., MNid. 201). The Bodhisatta was born several 
times as king of the Nagas: Atula, Campeyya, Bhuridatta, Maha- 
daddara, and Sankhapala. 

In the accounts given of the Nagas, there is undoubtedly great 
confusion between the Nagas as supernatural beings, as snakes, 
and as the name of certain non-Aryan tribes, but the confusion is 
too difficult to unravel. 


3. Nàriváhana.—The chariot of Vessavana (q4.v.). 
Nikkammatissa.—See Ariyagàálatissa. 


Nigrodhasáàlakhanda.—A village in Ceylon.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 46. 


Nirayuppatti Sutta.—A man whose mind is soiled (paduttha) is born 
after death in hell.’ 
1 Itv. 12 f. 


Nilapabbata Vihàra.—A monastery near Halloligàma. 
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Paceli Vihara.— Add : See also Pipphali Vihara. 

Pacceka Buddha.— Add : See also Matanga (2). 

Paechidáyaka.—See Sajjhadayaka. 

Pafieamaka.—One of the ten sons of Kálásoka (q.v.). 


Pajicatthanadana Sutta.—The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 58) 
to the Bhojana Sutta (2) (q.v.). 


Pafieala Vihara.—Add : See also Pipphali Vihàra. 
Patipattisahgaha.—A Pali work by an unknown author.’ 
1 Gv. 62, 72. 
Patthana Sutta.—Three good results for which the good life should be 
lived.* 


1 Sutta Sanfgaha No. 29; Itv. 67 f. Perhaps the correct name is Patthana Sutta. 
The Uddàna calls it Sukka Sutta. 


Panduka Nanda.— One of the Nava-Nanda (q.v.). 
Pandugati Nanda.—One of the Nava Nanda (q.v.). 
2. Pamada Sutta—Another name for the Appaka Sutta (q.».). 


2. Paramatthadipani.—The name given to the Paficappakaranattha- 
kathà.!' 
1 SadS. 60. 


Paramatthapakasini.—The name given to the Milatika on the Abhidham- 


mapitaka written in Ceylon under Mahakassapa.' 
1 SadS. 60. 


Paramatthavinicchaya.— Add : It was written at the request of Sahgha- 
rakkhita.' 
1 Gv. 71. 
Parasamuddavasi Therà.—Referred to in the Commentaries (e.g., MA. 
ii. 726); the reference is probably to the monks of India, as opposed 
to those of Ceylon. 


* Pavasi " Sutta.— A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 37) to Mitta 
Sutta (g.v.). 


Pasadabahula Sutta.—See Pasddabahula, which is a wrong reading. 


Pasenadi.— Add : The Sutta Vibhanga (Vin. iv. 298) mentions a Cittdgara 
(? Art Gallery) which belonged to him. | 


Pacinatissa Vihara.—A vihàra probably near Jambukola. When the 
Bodhi-tree arrived in Ceylon, it was taken there on the tenth day.' 
1 Mbv. 158. 
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Patheyya Sutta.—Spoken in answer to a deva's questions. Faith is the 
provision for the way (of samsára); desires drag men round and 


round.! 
1 S. i. 44. 
Pásánavapigàma.—A village in Rohana, near Mahagama.' 
1 Ras. i. 103. 


Picumalaka.—A locality in Anuradhapura where the rank of Jayamaha- 

lekhaka was conferred on Bodhigutta.' 
| 1 Mbv. 164. 

Pindapatika-tissa.—See Saddhatissa (2). 

Pindiyalopa Sutta.—A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 79) 
from the Itivuttaka (p. 89) on the heinousness of a dussila accepting 
alms from the pious. 

Pipphali Vihára.—4dd : AA. i. 225 calls it Pafieala and MA. ii. 887. 
Paceli. 

Pilayaküta.—Evidently another name for Silaküta. See Mbv. 126, 
128, 129. 

Pufifiavaddhana Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 60) 
to the Vanaropa Sutta (1) (qg.v.). 

Puppha Sutta.—See Vaddha Sutta. 

Pupphavasa.—A vihára in the west of Ceylon. Near it was Devagama.* 

1 Ras. ii. 13. 

Pubbakotthaka.—Add : Details of this are given at MA. i. 3970 f. There 
were four bathing-places: for the king, for the people, for the 
Buddha, and the Saügha. 

Püvagallagàma.—4A village on the banks of the Mahavalukanadi. In 
it was the Püvagalla Vihàra.' 

1 Ras. ii. 27; v.l. Püvapabbata. 

Püvapabbata.—See Püvagalla. 

Piivapabbatavasi-Tissa.—A monk of Püvagalla Vihàra. Because in 
a past birth he had given a meal of peacocks’ flesh, he got that flesh 
wherever he went. For his story see Ras. 11. 27 f. 


Phussadeva.—Add : See also Ras. 11. 100 f. 


Baladána Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 59) to the 
Kindada Sutta (q.v.). 


Balakapasana.—A place passed by the sima of the Mahavihara.' 
1 Mbv. 135. 
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Bahulamassu-Tissa.—A monk, incumbent of Sagiri Vihára.' 
L Ras. ii. 128; see also Dhammadinna (3). 

Bahula.—4A candala who was put to death with his seven sons because 
he refused to give to Sirinaga the secret of entering the cetiya in 
Dakkhinamahavihara. As they were impaled devas brought 
chariots to take them to the deva-worlds.! 

1 Ras. ii. 7 f. 


Bahirahga Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 78) to a 
Sutta of the Itivuttaka (p. 10) on the virtues of kalyanamittata. 


Bimbisàra.—4A dd to ref. ?' : See also MA. i. 292. 


2. Buddhadàsa.—4A pious man of Tundagàma. He drove away a Yakkha 
who had taken possession of a friend of his.! 
1 Ras. i. 46 f. 


"Buddhavamma.— A merchant of Pataliputta. He once gave the Buddha 
and the monks grape juice and molasses, and later he got grape juice 
wherever he was.’ 

1 For details see Ras. i. 22 f. 
2. Buddhasiha.—See Madhuratthavilasini. 
Buddheni.—A pious woman of Pataliputta. She got as gift from a 
merchant a horse that could fly through the air, and she made 
regular pilgrimages to the Bodhi-tree. One day robbers waylaid 


her, but the horse helped her to escape." 
1 Ras. i. 11 f. 


Bodhiraja-kumari.— Daughter of Somadatta of Pataliputta. She had a 
horse Suviraka that could fly, and her story is similar to that of 
Buddheni. In her past life she had been born in Hakureli in 


Ceylen.' 
1 Ras. i. 100 f. 


Brahmacola.—A village in the south of Ceylon.’ 
1 Ras. i. 11, 40. 


Brahmanarama.—A monastery in Ceylon, where Tambasumana was 
ordained. It was probably near Vallaváhagáma.' 
1 Ras. ii. 24. 


Bhandarapotthaki.—See Kitti (7). 


Bhaddavaggiya.—Add : According to the Extended Mahàvamsa (i. 298) 
they were the step-brothers of the king of Kosala. 


Bhaddasena.— One of the ten sons of Kalasoka (q.v.). 
Bharana.—4A dd : See also Ras. ii. 96 f. 
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Bhidura Sutta.—A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 83) from the 
Itivuttaka (p. 69 f.). The body breaks up, consciousness is con- 
temptible; all things change. 


Bhuttakatittha.—A ford, probably on the Mahavalukanadi. It was two 
leagues from Valagama Vihara. See Tambasumana. 


Bhütapàla Nanda.—One of the Nava-Nanda (q.v.). 


12. Mahgala.—A monk of Khandasimà and teacher of Vedeha (q.v.). 


13. Mangala.—A palace occupied by Asoka." 
1 Ras. ii. 93. 


Mahgalavithi.—A street in Mahagama.* 
1 Ras. ii. 34. 


Mahgujanapada.—A district in Ceylon." 
1 Ras. ii. 180. 


Mahgura.—One of the ten sons of Kalasoka (q.v.). 


Maeala Vihara.—A vihara in Mahagama.' 
1 Ras. ii. 52. 
* Maccunabbhahata " Sutta.—A name in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 38) 
to the Abbhahata Sutta (q.v.). 
Macehera Sutta.—See Maechari Sutta. 


Maniakkhika.—4dd : According to the Extended Mahàvamsa (i. 700) 
he was the uncle (màtula) of Mahodara. 
Manicetiya.—A thūpa in Rajamahavihara in Mahàgàma. 
1 Ras. ii. 3. 
Manisüriya.—See Tambasumana. 
Madhupitthika.—A village near Mahàgangà in Pácinapassa. In it was 
the Madhupitthiya-cetiya, once pillaged by Sirinàga.! 


1 Ras. ii. 8. 
Manàpa Sutta.—See Patali Sutta. 
Marutta.—A brahmin of Homagàáma. Once he gave food to a mangy 


dog, which later saved his life.’ 
1 See Ras. i. 42 f. for details. 


3. Mahàabhaya.—4A monk of Uddalokaka Vihàra.' 
1 Ras. ii. 1. f. 


Maha-Kassapa.—A dd to reff: The robe which Kassapa exchanged with 
the Buddha was Punna’s cloak. See Punna (6). 
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Mahàjallika.—A fishing village in Ceylon. In it was a fisherman, also 
called Mahajallika, whom Dàthàsena overcame.’ 


1 Ras. ii. 107. 
Mahatalaka.—A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of Arafifiaka- 
Mahàáabhaya." 1 Ras. ii. 5. 


Mahatissagama.—aA village at the foot of Lankapabbata.' 
1 Ras. ii. 159. 


Mahadhanadeva.—Father of Ariyagalatissa (q.v.). 
Mahananda.— Add : v.l. Mahanama. | 
17. Mahanaga.—A monk of Kontaratthakapabbata Vihara. He died 
seated in mid-air, and Kákavannatissa, having heard of it from 
a crow, paid him great honour.' 
1 Ras. ii. 64. 
 Mahànijjhara.—A monastery in Ceylon. Once the elephant Kandula 
looked after the monks there.* 
1 Ras. ii. 29. 


9. Mahanama.—A lake in Nagadipa. Near it was the Mucalinda-vana.! 
1 Ras. ii. 18; see also Naga. 


Mahànela.—4A servitor of Kákavannatissa. He was very fleet of foot, 
though he refused to work with his hands. In his past birth he 


was Kurudeva (4.v.).' 
1 Ras. ii. 111 f. 


1. Mahapanada.—Add : See also Saükha (3). 

Mahabuddharakkhita.—A monk of Piyanhgudipa, described as Y onaka- 
rajaputta. See Ariyagalatissa. 

Maha-Mandhata.—See Mandhataé. His story is also given at Ras. i. 20 f. 

Mahamitta.—A monk of Kassakalena. A very poor woman provided 


him with food. When a tree deity pointed out this to him he put 


forth effort and became an arahant (v.l. Ayyamitta).' 
1 MA. i. 237 f.; DA. iii. 790. 


Mahàmeghavana.—Add : For a deposition of the various spots of the 
Mahàmeghavana see Mbv. 137. 

Mahárabbhaka-lena.— Once the residence of Mahadhammadinna of 
Talangatissapabbata. See Ras. ii. 131 f. 

Mahàlena Vihàra.—A monastery in Ceylon. See Sanghadatta. 


Mahávattaniya.—4A desert in India.’ 
1 Ras. i. 23. 
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Mahavapi Vihara.—A monastery in Mahagama. For a story connected 
with it see Ras. ii. 4 f. 

Mahavalukavithi.—A street in Anurádhapura." 

1 Ras. ii. 49. 

6. Maha-Sanhgharakkhita.—An arahant thera who preached to Rüpadevi 
(q.v.). 2E 

Maha-Saccaka.—See Saccaka. 

8. Mahasiva.—A monk of Piyatgudipa. See Mahasena (5). 


4. Mahasumana.—A devaputta of Aritthapabbata." 
1 Ras. ii. 169. 

5. Mahàsena.—4A king of Pataliputta. He and his sister worked with 
their own hands and gave alms to 500 monks from Piyahgudipa, 
among whom was Mahásiva (8). The monk wished that they 
should see their alms being eaten by the monks in Piyaügudipa.' 

1 Ras. i. 72 f. 


Mahasena Vagga. The fourth section of the Rasavahini. 
2. Mahadsona.—Add : See also Ras. ii. 86 f. 


Mahasappika.—One of Asoka's palaces.' 
1 Ras. i. 93. 


* Mà-pufifia-bhàyi " Sutta.—A sutta quoted in the Sutta Saügaha (No. 
30) from the Itivuttaka (p. 14 f.). The Buddha admonishes monks 


to do good, assuring them that he has always profited by doing 
good. | 


Matula Vihara.—A monastery in Roliyajanapada.' 
1 Ras. ii. 51. 
Mara.—Add on Vol. ii., p. 619 : Kali (Kala) is the mother of Mara of the 
present age. See Kali (4). 
Masapitthigama.—A village near Brahmacola. It was built near the 


spot where a spring appeared by the virtue of a girl who gave 
water to a thirsty monk.' 


1 Ras. ii. 42. 
Migapotaka Vagga.—The fifth section of the Rasavahini. 
Muggagàma Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon. See Vilasa. 


Muggayatana-rattha.—A district in Ceylon.’ 


1 Ras. ii. 181. 


Il. 86 
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Muealinda-vana.—A forest tract in Nagadipa; in it was the Mahanama 
lake. 
1 Ras. ii. 18; see also Nágà (7). 
Muņdagutta.—A resident of Tissambatittha. His wife was Tissā (10). 
1 Ras. ii. 31. 


Meghavanna.—A devaputta of Udumbarapabbata. He was once a very 
poor man of Hallolagàma and had given alms at Nilapabbata- 
vihàra. His wife was Candamukhi. He once visited with his wife 
Maliyadeva Thera in Candamukhalena.' 

1 Ras. ii. 125 f. 


Moragiva.—A palace occupied by Asoka.’ 
1 Ras. i. 93. 

Moriya.—A very pious brahmin of Maeala. He and his wife Sena 
gave alms till all their wealth was exhausted, but a deity gave 
him wealth again.’ 

1 Ras. i. 86 f. 


Moriyajanapada.—See Dhammagutta (2). 


Yagudanànumodanà Sutta.—A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sangaha 
(No. 61) from the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka (Vin. i. 220 f.) 
on the virtues of giving congey (yàgu). The MT. (p. 666) calls 
it Andhakavinda Sutta. 

“ Yava-jara " Sutta.—AÀ name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 36) to 
the Jara Sutta (2) (q.v.). 


Yodha Vagga.—The eighth section of the Rasavahini. 


Ratthapala Nanda.—One of the Nava-Nandà (q.v.). 


Ranamaddava.—The state horse of Elara. It was stolen by Velusu- 
mana.’ But see Vaha. 
1 Ras. ii. 62. 
Rathapasana-vana.—A forest tract near Villagama.* 
1 Ras. ii. 147. 


Rasimalaka.—A holy spot on the west of the Mahámeghavana.' 
1 Mbv. 137. 


Rucakavitthi.—A village in Ceylon; near it was a large monastery.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 148, 151. 


* Rüpajirana ” Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No, 40) 
to the ** Na jirati " Sutta (q.v.). 
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Rupadevi.—A pious woman ot Devaputta. Because of alms given in 
the time of Vipassi Buddha, she got food whenever she desired. 
One day Maha Sangharakkhita, who visited her house, revealed 

. to her the reason for this and she became a sotapanna.* 
1 Ras. i. 24 f. 


Revati Vimana.—See Revati (1). 


Roliya-janapada.—A district in Ceylon, forty-four leagues from Maha- 
gama. In it was the Matula Vihàra.! 
1 Ras. ii. 51, 52. 


Lokànuviearana Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Saüngaha (No. 51) 
to the Raja Sutta (2) (q.v.). 


Lokappadipakasara.—A religious treatise of the fourteenth century 
by Medhaahkara, Sangharája of Burma.” 
1 Bode, op. cit., 35 f. 


Lohakütapabbata Vihüra.—A monastery in a very remote place in 
India. It could be reached only by hanging on to the branch of 
a tree when the wind bent it. Dathasena attained arahantship 


1 
there. 1 Ras. ii. 110 f. 


Vagguli Vatthu.—The story of 500 bats who were born in heaven by 
listening to a recital of the Abhidhamma.’ 
1 SadS. 81 f. 


Vajirabuddhi.—Read : See Mahavajirabuddhi. 


6. Vaddhamana.—A district in Ceylon, given by King Saddhatissa to 
his minister, Saddhàátissa (2).! 
| 1 Ras. ii. 10. 


Vaddhamanaka-tittha.—A ford on the Mahavalukanadi; it was later 
called Sahassa-tittha and Assamandala-tittha.' 
! Ras. ii. 61, 63. 


Vattura Vihàra.—4À monastery on the banks of the Kappakandara- 


1 
nadi. 1 Ras. ii. 111. 


Vatthulapabbata.—A mountain in Ceylon.! 
1 Ras. ii. 19 f. 


Vallavahagama.—aA village in Ceylon, the birthplace of Tambasumana. 
1 Ras. ii. 24. 
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8. Vasabha.—An arahant Thera in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, 
declared foremost for austere practices. The name is evidently 
a variant of Nisabha (q.v.). 
1 Ras. i. 27. 


Vassakaránumodanà Sutta. A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sangaha 
(No. 62) from the Vinaya Pitaka (i. 229 f.), where the Buddha gives 
thanks to Sunidha and Vassakara for a meal given to him. 


Valagama Vihara.—A monastery near Cullatavalagàma. See Tamba- 
sumana. 


1. Vidhurinda.—A Naga king who was given in charge of the Bodhi- 
tree by Asoka during its travels to Ceylon.’ 
1 Mbv. 153. 


2. Vidhurinda.—One of the brothers of Vedisadevi. He escorted the 
Bodhi-tree to Ceylon and was given the rank of Lankaparisuddha- 


- 1 
nayaka. 1 Mbv. 169. 


Vidhola.—A hunter, who later joined the Order at Tissa Vihara in 
Mahagama and became an arahant.' 
1 Ras. i. 132 f. 


Vinaya Pitaka.—One of the three divisions of the Tipitaka. It contains 
rules and regulations for the conduct of monks and nuns in all 
the details of their lives. The rules are attributed to the Buddha 
himself, and an old commentary, incorporated into the text, gives 
accounts of the occasions on which the rules were formulated. 
A certain amount of historical matter is also found regarding the 
Order, especially in the last two chapters of the Cullavagga. The 
Vinaya Pitaka consists of the Suttavibhanga, the Khandhakas, 
the Parivàra, and the Patimokkha. The first is divided into 
Parajikaé and Pacittiya and the second into Mahavagga and 
Cullavagga. 


Viyolaka Vihàra.—4A monastery in Ceylon. Tissamahanaga lived there 
for thirty years.’ 1 Ras. ii. 187. 


Vilasa.—A very rich man of Kandalisalagama. His wealth was fabulous, 
and the king, wishing to test its extent, asked him to supply various 
luxuries. The Muggagama Vihàra was built on the spot where 
his carts, bringing green peas to the king, stopped outside the city.’ 

1 Ras. ii. 130 f. 


Villagàma.—A village in the south of Ceylon.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 147. 
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Visamaloma.—Son of Dhammasoka and his chief queen, so called because 
of his coarse hair. Once he crossed the Candabhaga in flood, killing 
with his hands 120 crocodiles that attacked him. Asoka was 
frightened and had him put in chains, but later made him viceroy. 
He had given alms to a monk in the time of Kassapa Buddha.' 

1 Ras. i. 32 f. 

Visakhüposatha Sutta.—The name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 12) 

to the Uposatha Sutta (4) (q.v.). 


Viharadaénanaumodana Sutta.—A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sahgaha 
(No. 63) from the Vinaya Pitaka (Vin. 147 f.) on the value of 
gifting vihàras. 

Vedisadevi.—A dd : She had eight brothers— Bodhigutta, Sumitta, Canda- 
gutta, Devagutta, Dhammagutta, Suriyagutta, Gotama and 
Jutindhara—who escorted the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon and were known 
as the Bodhi-dhara princes.’ 

1 Mbv. 165 f. 

Venisàla. Father of Tissámaeea (q.v.). 


Venigàma.—The Chief of Cülanaga. Ambamacca was his son.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 145. 
Veriya Vihaéra.—A monastery, probably near the Jajjaranadi. Mali- 
yamahadeva once lived there.! 
1 Ras. ii. 153. 


Veluvanadananumodana Sutta.—A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sangaha 
(No. 64) from the introduction to the Buddhavamsa Commentary, 
giving an account of the gift of Veluvana by Bimbisara. 


Velusumana.—4dd : See also Ras. ii. 6 f. and 97 f. where the details 
differ. 


Vessamittà.—Queen of Kosambi. When her husband was killed in 
battle his conqueror wished to marry her, but she refused. He 


ordered her to be burnt, but by her piety she was unscathed and 
received great honour.’ 
1 Ras. i. 18 f. 


Sakkagahga.—A river in Ceylon.! 

1 Ras. ii. 184. 

4. Sangha.—A minister of Dutthagamani. He gave alms, in circum- 
stances that won applause from the deity of the king’s parasol, to 
Mahanaga Thera of Kotagallapabbata, to a monk of Timbarugama, 
and to another of Devagirivihàra and Cetiyapabbata. The king 
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sent for him and made him Treasurer. It is probably this same 
Sangha that is mentioned in the Extended Mahàvamsa (xxxii. 
246) as destined to become the chief patron of Matteyya Budda.' 
His wife was Sahghadatta (q.v.). 

1 Ras. ii. 75 f., 180. 


5. Sahgha.—A minister of Kakavannatissa; his brother was Cullasahgha 
and his daughter Kifieisanghà. "When the latter was taught 
cooking, the first meal she made was given to the monks. Thus she 
came to be called Sabghupatthàyikà. Later, she was abandoned 
by her parents at Nigrodhasalakhanda, but she was rescued by 
Sakka in the guise of a youth. She gave alms to a monk of 
Cittalapabbata when she had been starving for seven days, and also 
gave her only garment, herself wearing leaves. The king heard of 
this from the deity of his parasol, and, having sent for her, gave 
her in marriage to one of his sons.' 

1 Ras. ii. 45 f. 


Sahghadatta Thera.—He lived in Mahàlena Vihàra and for twelve years, 
during the Brahmanatiya famine, a deity looked after him. In the 
past he had given a meal to a hungry dog.’ 

1 Ras. ii. 181 f. 


Sahghadattà.— Wife of the minister Sangha, who married her because 
she walked instead of running in a shower of rain. She gave a 
robe to Culanaga Thera of Pidhanagalla, and Sakka provided her 
with divine robes, which she offered at Dakkhinacetiya and 


° L] 1 
Ratanamalicetiya. 1 Ras. ii. 177 f. 


Sabghupatthàyika.—4Another name for Kifieisahghà (q.v.). 
8. Safijaya.—One of the ten sons of Kalasoka (q.v.). 
Satisambodhi Thera.—A monk of Piyangudipa. See Ariyagalatissa. 


2. Saddhatissa.—A minister. He once gave to Pindapatikatissa Thera 
of Sudassanapadhanasala a bowl of food which he had bought for 
8 kahapanas. The monk became an arahant before eating it. 
The deity of the king’s parasol applauded and king Saddhàátissa 
having sent for him gave him the district of Vaddhamanananagara. 
Later he shared with 30,000 monks water brought to him by the 
devas during a drought. The king hearing of this gave him 
Antaraganga. Sometime afterwards he became a sotapanna, 
gladdened by the sight of 12,000 monks walking round Ambatthala 
cetiya clad in robes given by him.' 

1 Ras. ii. 9 f, 
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Saddhasumana.—See Sumana, 


Saddhasumanatissa.—A monk of Ceylon. He joined the Order after 
gaining his parents’ consent with great difficulty. Once, when on 
pilgrimage to Nagadipa, he saw an assembly of monks, and, moved 
by the sight, sat under a tree and developed arahantship.' 

1 SadS. 85 f. 


* Saddhidha " Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 39) 
to the Vitti Sutta (q.v.). 


Sabbafijaha.—One of the sons of Kalasoka (.v.). 


* Sabrahmaka ” Sutta.—See ** Sabrahmakàni" (8). It is given also in 
the Sutta Sangaha (No. 25) and the Itivuttaka (p. 109 f.) 
Samanagama.—aA village in Ceylon.’ 
1 Ras. ii. 11. 
Sarana Thera.—A monk. He was given the name because, when he was 
in his mother’s womb, she was rescued from death by her virtue. 
She was the daughter of Sumana and Sujampatika of Savatthi. 
Sarana later became an arahant.' 
1 For details see Ras. i. 15 f. 


Salla Sutta.—A sutta quoted in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 82) from the 
Itivuttaka (p. 46) on the three varieties of feeling. 


Ságiri.—AÀ monastery near Punnasalakotthaka. It was the residence 
of Bahulamassutissa.' 
1 Ras. ii. 128. 
Saratthamafijisé.—Add: All the Mülatikà on the Sutta Pitaka seem 
to have borne this name. See SadS. 59. 


Sàliya.—4dd : See also Ras. 1. 114 f. 


3. Sirinaga.—A brahmin. Wishing to become king of Ceylon, he 
sought to obtain the treasures from the cetiya in Dakkhinamaha- 
vihara. But Bahula, who knew the secret passage, refused to help 
him and was put to death. Sirinaga pillaged the Madhupitthiya 
Cetiya, and, with its wealth, became king of Anuradhapura. Later 
he fell ill of gastric disease and was reborn in hell.’ 

1 Ras. ii. 7 f. 

Silutta Vatthu. The story of a blind rat-snake (silutta), near Deva- 
rakkhitalena, who heard the Satipatthana Sutta being recited 
by Talahgapabbatavasi Mahadhammadinna Thera. The snake 
was killed by a godhaà, and was born as Tissàmaeea, minister of 


Dutthag&mani.! 
1 SadS. 88 f.; Ras. ii. 131 f. 
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Siva.—A village near Giritimbilatissa-pabbata.! 
1 Ras. ii. 42. 


Sihabodhi Thera.—A colleague of Yonaka-Maha Buddharakkhita Thera 
and Maliyamahadeva Thera.* 


1 Ras. ii. 188 f. 


Sugatuppatti Sutta.—A man whose mind is pure is born after death in 
heaven." | 
1 Itv. p. 13, quoted in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 28). 


Sujampatika.—See Sarana Thera. 


Sudassanapadhanasala.—A building in Talacatukka.! 


1 Ras e ii. 9 . 


Supubbanha Sutta.—A name given in the Sutta Sangaha (No. 52) to the 
Pubbanha Sutta (q.v.). 


Suppadevi.—Mother of Sihabahu and Sihasivali.' 
1 MT. 243 f. 


Sumana Sutta.—See Sumanarajakumari Sutta. 
14. Sumanàá.— Wife of Ariyagalatissa (q.v.). 


15. Sumana.—A woman of the Mahàvàlukavithi in Anuràdhapura. 
She spent much time in the monastery and was sent away in anger 
by her husband. She starved for seven days, and on the way back 
to her house from Mahàgàma, where she was married, gave some 
food, which Sakka provided for her, to Mahadhammadinna Thera 
of Talahgapabbata, at Nigrodhasalakhanda. Later, another deity 
took her in a cart to Gulapivatintini, near Anurádhapura. The 
king, hearing of her, made her his chief queen.* 


1 Ras. ii. 49 f. 


Siranimmila.—One of the ten warriors of Dutthagamani. For details 
see Mhv. xxiii. 19 f. According to the Rasavahini (ii. 71) he was 
so called because he drank a large quantity of toddy before the 
attack on Vijitapura. 


Suvannatilaka.—A candala maiden of Uttara Madhura. She was very 
beautiful, and was so called because she had a golden mole between 
her breasts. When the king heard that she wanted to marry a 
man of high lineage he challenged her to win Uddala of Paficama- 
dhura who hated women. She accepted the challenge and went 
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with her father. On the way seven kings offered to marry her, 
but she refused them. Uddala fell in love with her at sight and 
lived with her for four months, neglecting all his duties. His 
pupils were enraged and killed Suvannatilaka. He thereupon 
jumped into her pyre. 

.. In her last life S. had been born in Anurádhapura. One day she 
went with her mother to Abhayuttaraeetiya, and, when her mother 
went to fetch water to wash the altar, S. offered the flowers without 
waiting. The mother was angry and called her “ candali.” S. 
retorted, saying, ' You are the candali, not I.” This was why 


she became a caņdālī.! 
1 Ras. i. 74 f. 


Suviraka.—The horse of Bodhirajakumari (q.v.). 
Sükarapotika Vatthu.—The story of Ubbari (q.v.). 


Serisara.—A lake in Ceylon; near it was the village of Karaka.’ 
| 1 Ras. ii. 183. 


4. Soma.—Friend of Somadatta (5). 


5. Somadatta.—A brahmin of Savatthi. He once played dice with 
another brahmin, Soma, and won the latter’s possessions, including 
his upper garment and signet-ring. When Soma said he could not 
walk home barefoot, nor face his family without his ring, Somadatta 
returned his winnings and the two became great friends. Soma- 
datta was later sentenced to death for repeated adultery. When 
Soma discovered this he offered his life instead and was killed. 
He was reborn as a deva and took Somadatta to the deva-world 
for a week, sending him back with a wish-conferring gem. Later 
Somadatta too was born near Soma.’ 

1 Ras. i. 46 f. 


Hakureli,w—AÀ village in Ceylon, where Bodhirajakumáàri lived in her 
former life.! 
1 Ras. i. 100. 
Harantika.—A thief who later became an arahant. See Araffiaka- 
Mahàabhaya. 


Hallolagama.—A candala village near Anuradhapura, where Asokamala 
was born. Elsewhere? it is described as being near Mahégama. 
1 Ras. ii. 117. —— ? Ibid., 125. 
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Hema.—A woman who lived in a village near Anuradhapura. She married 
a man near Mahatitthapattana. Once, wishing to see her husband, 
she went along the sea and was seized by a Naga. But when he 
discovered that she knew the Dhammaeakkappavattana Sutta by 
heart he paid her great honour.' 
1 Ras. ii. 135 f. 


Homagama.—aA village on the banks of the Candabhaga. It was the 
residence of Marutta (q.v.). 
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